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Paston I Paston 

PASTON, CLEMENT (1616 P-1697), for his ransom is as incorrect as that * he 

sea-captain, second son of Sir William Papton was the first that made the English navy 

(1479:''-1664) [q. v.], is said by Uojd (State t^irrible.' At the battle of Pinkie in 1547, 

Worthies) to have served the kin^ of France Paston was wounded and left for dead. It is 

in the time of Henry VII, but the inscription said that he was the captor of Sir Thomas 

on his monument, which gives the date of Wyatt in 1654, which is contrary to evidence 

his death, says : * Twice forty years he lived (Froude, Hist. ofEwjL cabinet edit. v. 364), 

and somewhat more/ fixing the date of his and that he commanded the fleet at Havre 

birth about 1516. He is first mentioned in in 1562, which is fiction. In 1570 he was 

1644 as ' one of the pensioners ' and a fitting a magistrate of Norfolk, and a commissioner 

man to command a king's ship. In 1646 he for the trial and execution of traitors (State 

commanded the Pelican of Danzig, of three Papers^ Dom. Elizabeth, Ixxiii. 28), and in 

hundred tons, in the fleet under Lord Lisle. 1587, though a deputy-lieutenant of the 

Jn 1546, still, presumably, in the Pelican, he county, he was suspected of being lukewarm 

captured a Frencli gallev having on board in the interests of religion (Strypb, An?ials, 

the Baron St. BlancharJ, who appears to iii.ii. 460). In 1588 ho was sheriff^ of Norfolk. 

have been coming to England on some in- He died on 18 Feb. 1597, and was buried 

formal embassy from the king of France, in the cliurcli of Oxnead, where a * stately 

The galley was i>robably the Mermaid, which marble tomb ' testifies that 
was added to the English navy ; but of the ... princes he served four, 

circumstances of tlie capture no record can In peace and war, as fortune did commnnd, 
be found. It was afterwards debated whether Sometimes by sea and sometimes on the 

the galley was * good prize,* and whether St. shore. 

Blanchard ought to pay ransom, for which He married Alice, widow of Edward Lam- 

Paston demanded five thousand crowns, bert. Her maiden name was Packington. He 

with two thousand more for maintenance, appears to have had no children, and left the 

At the request of Henry, on giving his bond bulk of his property to his wife, with re- 

for the money, the baron was released, and mainder to his nephew, Sir William Paston 

he returned to France with his servants, j-gee under Pastox, Sik William, 1479:"- 

* two horses, and twelve mastifl'dogs.' After- 1664]. 
wards he pleaded that he was under compul- rm cm j t* t.- • tt- . ^ %t ^ « 

«on at tL time, and that the bond waa ,:fi'ir'?r,^l",^t.?"J,^'°;i,"i''- °^^^ 

^__.ti_^ ^ J •«. 4.U 4. <i.i. VI. 487; Cnaml)er8s Hist, of >orfolk, p. 211. 

worthl^, nor does It appear that the money 959 ^j^^ ^^^^^^ i^ Lloyd's State Worthiei 

was paid. Paston, however, kept the plunder J3 untrustworthy ; State Papers of Henry VIII 

of the galley, of which a gold cup, with two (1330, &c.), i. 811. 866, 894, xi. 329; Acts of 




of France and received thirty thousand crowns these papers have not yet been calendared, many 
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body of executors. Howes, too, after Pas- 
ton's death, declared the later will a fabri- 
cation. But his testimony is not free from 
suspicion, and was contradicted by others. 
The facta before us hardly justify Sir James 
Kamsay (ii. 345) in assumintr without ques- 
tion that Paston was guilty of ' forgery and 
breach of trust.' The reopening of the civil 
war in the autumn of 1459 may very well 
have convinced Fastolf that unless ho gave 
8ome one a strong personal interest in the 
foundation of his college his intentions were 
very likely to be defeated (Paston Letters^ i. 
491). For the rest of his life Paston's whole 
energies were devoted to retaining his hold 
upon the Fastolf estates against the Dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk and the recalcitrant 
executors. Once his enemies laid a plot to 
carry him off into the north, and three times 
he was imprisoned in the Fleet, on the second 
occasion (1464) just after he had obtained 
Edward IV's license for the foundation of 
Fastolf's college. The suit against the will 
began in the spiritual court of Canterbury 
in 1464, and was still going on at his death. 
He was compelled to bring evidence to prove 
that he was not of 8er\'ile blood. But the 
Fastolf succession had made Paston a man 
of greater importance than before ; he sat in 
the last parliament of Henry VI and the first 
of Edward IV as knight of the shire for 
Norfolk, and had some influence with Ed- 
ward, in whose household he seems for a 
time to have resided. He managed to re- 
tain possession of Caistor and most of the 
disputed estates down to his death, which 
tooK place at London on 21 or 22 May 1460 
(ib, ii. 290). He was buried in Bromholm 
IViory. 

Paston was somewhat hard, self-seeking, 
and unsympathetic. He grudged his younger 
brothers the provision which their father 
made for them, and his dealings with his 
own eldest son leave something to be desired. 
His letters reveal the cool, calculating, busi- 
ness temperament, which we have chiefly to 
thank for the preservation of the unique 
family correspondence, in which he is the 
central, though not the most interesting, 
figure (for the history of the * Paston Corre- 
spondence * see under Fenn, Sir Johx, where 
the reprint of Fenn's collection, edited by 
liamsay in 1841 for Charles Knight, is not 
mentioned). 

By his wife, Margaret Mauteby (d. 1484), 
daughter and heiress of John Mauteby of 
Mauteby, near Caistor, Paston had five sons 
and two daughters. The sons were: John the 
elder (1442-1479), who is separately noticed; 
John the younger ((f.l503),whowas'the father 
of Sir William Paston (1479.«»-1554) [q. v.] ; 



Edmund, living in 1484; Walter, who took 
the degree of B. A. at Oxford in June 1479,and 
died a few weeks later; and William, who 
was at Et^n in 1479, and was afterwards 
attached to the household of John de Vere, 
earl of Oxford [q. v.], until, some time after 
1495, he became * erased in his mind.' Pas- 
ton's daughters w^ere Margery, who married 
in 1469 liichard Calle ; and Anne, who mar- 
ried in 1477 William Yelverton, grandson of 
William Yelverton [q. v.], the judge. 

[Pjiston Letters, ed. Gairdner; Norfolk Archaeo- 
logy, vol. ir. (1855) ; Kamsay's Lancaster and 
York.] J. T-T. 

PASTON, Sir JOHN (1442-1479), 
courtier and letter-writer, born in 1442, eldest 
son of John Paston (1421-1460) [q. v.], and 
his wife, Margaret Mauteby, may have been 
educated at Cambridge, like his father, who 
did not, however, intend him for his own pro- 
fession of the law {Paston IjctterSy i. 483). 
On the accession of Edward IV he was sent 
to court to push the family fortunes and make 
interest in support of their retention of the 
disputed Fastolf estates. His want of suc- 
cess in this direction and the demands he 
made upon the not too well filled family ex- 
chequer gave great dissatisfaction to his 
father, who before long despised him as * a 
drane among bees ' without * politic demean- 
ing or occupation ' {ib. iii. 481-2). Their 
relations were not perceptibly' improved by 
the knighthood bestowed upon the younger 
Paston on his coming of age in 1463 (ib. ii. 
135). At any rate. Sir John was withdrawn 
from court, and kept hanging about at home 
in Norfolk. But he soon g^»w weary of 
this life, and stole away from Caistor ap- 
parently to join the king on his northern 
expedition in May 1464 (ib. i. 438, ii. 141, 
160, 257). His father was highly incensed, 
and for a time forbade him his house. But 
his mother interceded for him, and in the 
spring of 1465 he was back in Norfolk, and 
entrusted with the defence of Caistor Castle ; 
in July he got * great worship* by his resist- 
ance to the attempt of the men of John de la 
Pole, duke of Suffolk [q. v.], to enter upon 
the manor of Hellesdon (ib. ii. 177, 187, 
205). His favour at court seems to have 
stood him in good stead after his father's 
death in May 1466, for within two months 
he obtained a royal recognition of the right of 
the family to tlie estates of Sir John Fastolf 
[q. v.] Once his own master, Paston basked 
in the sunshine of the court, and seldom ap- 
peared in Norfolk. Henceforth he lived chiefly 
in London at his * place in Fleet Street,' and 
afterwards * at the George by Pauls Wharf.* 
Among his friends the most congenial was 
Anthony Wydville, lord Scales, afterwards 

b2 
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Emi\ Uir<rrp. the kiiur'a brother-in-law, to a 1476 of John Mowbray, fourth duke of Xor- 

eo'JLfrin of wh nn Paston was for many years folk, leaving no male issue. In the final ar- 

tnjn^*:d. }I-hadth<f honour of tilting on the ranxrements W'aynflete stipulated that the 

bMsofc eide a« the king and Scales in a tour- college which Fastolf had ordered to beesta- 

nament at Hit Lam in April l-k57. and we blishedatCaistor should be transferred to his 

have to thank him for the preservation of the own new foundation at Oxford. The Duke of 

account of th»; more famous tourney between Suffolk persisted in his claims, and was still 

Scales and the Bastard of Bunrundy in the giving the familv trouble in the last year of 

following suromtT (Bextlet, Rrcerpta HU- I'aston's life. "Towards the close of 1474 he 

toncaffATt't). A year later the king sent him had had a severe attack of fever and ague, 

to the Low Countries in the train of his sister which seems to have permanently injured 

Margaret, on lier marriage to Charles the him, and its effects were aggravated by stormy 

BoltiiPiuton L^tfer*, ii. .30o, 316). passages to Calais and foreign diet. Going up 

Paston wa> aUo a friend of George Neville to London ill at ease in the autumn of 1479, 

'q. V.', archbishop r»f York, to whom he lent a year of crreat mortality, which had already 

a large sum of money, and this service was carried off his grandmother and his young 

remembered when the Nevilles drove King brother Walter, who had just taken his degree 

Edward out of England. The Duke of Nor- at Oxford, he was much put out at finding his 

folk was forc».>d to relinquish Caistor Castle, chamber and 'stuff* not so clean as he liked, 

which he had besieged and taken from the and in little more than a fortnight he died 




rhapelof' 

in which h»* fonjrlit on the losing side, ruined in London (ib. pp. 207, :?6i:). 
these hopes; Norfolk recovered Caistor. and Paston was unmarried, though one of his 
kept it until his death. Neverthelnss, by the friends described him as the best chooser of a 
influence of Scales and other well-wishers, gt-ntlewoman he ever knew. He was plighted 
Pa^ton was soon p.irloned and aprain in favour, for many years to Anne Ilaute, a niece of the 
There is s^^me r»'ason to believe that he sat in first Earl Kivers,anda cousinof Edward IV's 
the parliament of 1472-8, and his friend Lord queen. But from 1471 both parties were 
Hastings, who w:is lieutenant of Calais, se- seeking release from the contract, which was 
ciir*r<l himpr»*ttyco!iitant emplo\Tnent there not abrogated until the end of 1477 at the' 
for the next f »ur or fiv^* years. From Calais earliest. In the next year there was some 
•rarly in 147.5 li*- vi«it»Hl Bruges, where he had talk of his marrying another kinswoman of 
himT»?lf mea-ur»"l f«»r a complete ]»aTioply by the queen. By his mistress. Constance Bey n- 
the armourer of tli- Bastard, and two years forth, he left a natural daughter (lA. iii. ±21, 
lat«rr he "'r^m-i to liave lK?»*n present at the . 2S7). He was succet^ded in the estates by 
famous -i*.v.r of Neuss by Charles the Bold , his younger brother, who, strangely enouqh, 
(A. iii. i¥i, \-J'i). ' j bore the same christian name. Rob**rt Pas- 

Pa-jton hal »ief-.rl.^d to an inheritance, ton, first earl of Yarmouth (^16.31-l<V<:^)^q. v.], 
the b*5-t p'trt of wiiich continued to Ix? His- wa<» a descendant of the second Sir John, 
p'lte*! by tlie I»iik-> of Norfolk and Suffolk ' Paston's faulty but not unamiable character 
in T|i<f fuo»' oj a roval ileci-if)n in his favour, has a certain cliarm. He was a child of the 
He was harlly tile man to pilot the family new time, with its curious mixture of 
int*-r^.it* without loss through such troubled coarseness and refinement. His letters and 
water*. Ea*y-;roin J and lacking in judgment, those of his friends, with their touches of 

broad humour, light 
us pagresof the Paston 
isliking the business de- 
ending in ali*:natione and mort gages, which tails forced upm him by his position, he is 
almott dr-Ae lii«i moth»T to desi)air. »She happier when matchmaking for his brother, 
reprowihe'l liim with his nejjrlect of his or stealing a lady's muskball on his behalf, 
father's tomb in Bn)mholm Priorj-, which sending his mother salad oil or treacle of 
wa«! F'till unfini-hed at his death. After Genoa with appropriate comments, or rally- 
mii':h lia^/lin^, indeed, he succeeded in . ing the Duchess of Norfolk not over del'i- 
•?ff*rctinga cim premise with Bishop Way n- cately on her interesting condition. His 
fler.; and other »xeciitors of Fastolf, 'by taste* for literature seems to have been real 
which he saved «/.m»- of the estates, including and catholic, ranging from the * Ars Amoris ' 
Caiator, at tlie exp«fnse of the rest. But even ■ to treatises on wi8<lom, not excluding theo- 
this remained a dead letter until the way was \ logy ; on the death of his mother's chaplain 
unexpectedly cleared by the sudden death in 1 he wrote to secure his library. He employed 
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a transcriber, one piece of whose handiwork, 
a 'great book' containing treatises on knight- 
hood and war,Hoccleve'8 * De Regimine Prin- 
cipum/ an account of the tournament between 
Lord Scales and the Bastard and other items, 
is still preserved in the British Museum 
(Lansdowne MS. 285). This occurs in the 
interesting inventory of books (among them 
Caxton's 'Game of Chess*), belonging either 
to him or his namesake and successor, included 
in the Paston * Correspondence *(iii. 300). We 
are disposed to regard it as a list drawn up by 
the elder brother, a few days before his death. 
Mr. Oairdner refers it to the younger brother. 

[The Paston Letters (ed. Guirdner) are the 
sole authority ; they inclu'Ie some documents not 
originally included in the Paston Collection. 
In a few cases the dates assigned by Mr. 
Q.'iirdner seem open to dispute; ^o. 325, placed 
under 1459, belongs more probably to 1464, and 
No. 639 to 1466, nther than 146(5.] J. T-t. 

PASTON, ROBERT, first Earl of Yar- 
mouth (1()31-1688), was born at Oxnead, 
the seat of the Paston family in Norfolk, on 
29 May 1631. He was eldest son of Sir 
"William Paston, an antiquary, who had been 
high sheriff of Norfolk in 1636, was created a 
baronet 8 June 1642, and died 22 Feb. 1662-3 
[see under Pastok, Sir William, 1479 I-*- 
j5o4]. His mother, Katherine, daughter 
of Robert Bertie, first earl of Lindsey [q. v.], 
died in 1636. He was educated at West- 
min.<ter, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and is said to have fought in t!ie civil wars. 
His family suffered during the Common- 
wealth (cf. Cal. Comm, for the Adcance of 
Money, i. 487), and he travelled abroad. 
"When Charles II was restored, Paston was 
knighted on 29 May 1660. He sat in the 
House of Commons as member for Castle 
Rising from 1601 to 1673, and then gave 

Slace to Samuel Pepys. In 16(51 he was made 
eputy-lieutenant for Norfolk, and captain 
in the' Earl of Suffolk's regiment of militia 
horse. 

On 22 Feb. 1662-3 Paston succeeded his 
father as second baronet; he became a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 20 May of the same 
year, and on 25 Jan. 1666-7 he was appointed 

fentleman of the priw chamber. On 19 Aug. 
673 he was created fiaron Paston of Paston 
in Norfolk, and Viscount Yarmouth of Great 
Yarmouth, and took his seat on 20 Oct. of 
the same year. He was also appointed high 
steward of Great Y'armouth 23 Dec. 1674 ; 
and he became lord-lieutenant of Norfolk 
6 March, and vice-admiral of Norfolk 9 May 
1670. In the same year he entertained 
Charles II at Oxnead, and on 9 Aug. he was 
wounded while in his coach by some ruffians 
who shot at him. 



Y'armouth was evidently a friend of the 
king. He had obtained a lease of the subsi- 
dies of wood, glass, earthen and stone ware, 
oranges, citrons, lemons, and pomegranates in 
1666, and on 24 Jan. 1677-8 he secured the 
joint surveyorship of the green wax. In 1679 
he became colonel of the 3rd Norfolk militia. 
On 30 Julv 1079 he was advanced to the 
earldom of Yarmouth. He took some part 
in debates in the lords, and signed numerous 
protests. Y'armouth died 8 March 1682-3, 
and was buried at Oxnead. His portrait was 
painted by Kneller after 1075. 

Y''armouth married Rebecca, daughter of 
Sir Jasper Clayton, by whom he lel't issue. 
His eldest son, AVilliam Paston, second 
Eakl of Y'armocth (16o2- 1732), succeeded 
to the title, became a fellow of the Royal 
Societv, and was treasurer of the household 
from 1080 to 1689. He was a supporter of 
James II, and married Charlotte Jemima 
Mary, natural daughter of Charles II ; and, 
after her death, Elizabeth, widow of Sir 
Robert Wiseman and daughter of Lord 
North [see under North, Dudley, fourth 
Baron ^Cortii] ; but his sons, who were by 
his first wife, died before him, and the title, 
on his death on 25 Dec. 1732, became extinct. 
His estate was found to be so encumbered 
with debt that it had to be sold, and Oxnead 
was bought by George, afterwards Lord An- 
son [q. v.], the admiral, who pulled down the 
old mansion. 

[Doyle's Official Baronage, iii. 736 ; Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage, p. 420 ; Pepys's 
Diary, ed. Ix)rd Braybrooke, vol. i. p. xviii, vol. 
v. pp. 288, 289, 291 : Wheatley's Saniuel Pepys 
and the VVorld he lived in, pp. 47-8 ; P2velyn's 
Diarj', ed. Wheatley, ii. 83, 88, 184 ; Biomofield's 
Norfolk, iv. 491 ; Macaulay's Hist, of Engl. i. 
489; Kogers's Protests of the Lonis; Ca . of 
State Paprs, Dom. 1663-4 p. 389, 1665-6 pp. 
104, &c., 1667 p. 473; Turner's Hist. Sketch of 
Caistor Castle.] W. A. J. A. 

PASTON, WILLIAM (1378-1444), 
judge, was born in 1378 at Paston on the 
coast of Norfolk, four miles from North 
AValsham, and close to the small Cluniac 
priory of Bromholm {Norfolk Arc/iepolofft/, vol. 
IV. ; Pttitton Letters, i. 30). He was son of 
Clement Paston, who died on 17 June 1419, 
and Beatrix de Somerton {ib. i. 52, iii. 448). 
Twenty years after AVilliam Paston^s death 
an attempt was made to defeat his son's 
claim to the Fastolf estates on the plea that 
his grandmother, and apparently his grand- 
father too, had been of servile blood. Cle- 
ment Paston was alleged to have been merely 
a good plain husbandman who cultivated his 
own little holding of a hundred acres or so, 
much of which he held on base tenure ot 
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the duchy of Lancaster, and drove his own 
com to market (tft.vol. i.p. xxi, vol. ii. p. 227). 
The familvy it was said, held no manorial 
rights until William Paston purchased some. 
These assertions might seem to be supported 
by Clement Paston's modest will, and we cer- 
tainly find the judge's son endeavouring to 
obtain the grant of a court leet in Paston 
from the duchy (ib, iii. 421, 447). But the 
Pastons proved to the satisfaction of Ed- 
ward IV and his council that they were 
* gentlemen descended lineally of worshipfuU 
blood sithen the Conquest hither.' The pedi- 
gree and other evidences on which they 
relied w^ere preserved at Oxnead Hall until 
the family became extinct, and still exist in 
a copy made by Francis Sandford [q. v.] for 
Robert Paston, viscount (afterwards first 
earl of) Yarmouth [q. v.l, in 1674, and 
printed by Mr. Worship in tne fourth volume 
of the 'Norfolk Archapolopry.' The first steps 
in the family tree, beginning with AVol- 
stan, who came over from Normandy in 
1069, are more than doubtful, and some 
curious errors occur elsewhere; but there 
seems no good reason to doubt that the Pas- 
tons belonged to the small gentry of Nor- 
folk, and had secured by marriage manors m 
parishes contiguous to Paston. But Judge 
Paston was clearly the real founder of the 
family fortunes. If the unfriendly statement 
already quoted may be trusted, his father had 
to borrow money to keep him at school, and he 
was partly supported, during his law studies 
in London, by a maternal uncle. lie made 
great progress in these studies, and one of the 
first acts of Kichard Courtenny [(\. v.] when 
he became bishop of Norwich in 1413 was to 
make Paston steward of all his courts and 
leets (Blomefielt), 7/iV. of Norfolk , vi. 479). 
According to Blomefield, the citizens of Nor- 
wich called him in as arbitrator in a dispute 
about the election of mnvor in 1414, an 
honour repeated in 1442 (ift. iii. 126, 148). 
In 1421 the bench enrolled him in the 
select body of serjennts-at-law, and his ser- 
vices in that capacity were soon retained for 
the crown (Dtjgdale, Oriffines Juridicialcs, 
p. 46). On 15 Oct. 1429 Paston was raised 
to the bench as one of the justices of the 
common pleas, and continued toperfonn the 
duties of this office until a few months before 
his death {Ordmances of the Piivy Council^ 
iv. 4). A salary' of over seventy pounds was 
assigned to him, and, as a mark of special 
iavour, he received two robes more than the 
ordinary allowance of the judges (Paston 
LetterSf vol. i. p. xxiii). He was a member of 
the king's council for the duchy of Lancaster, 
and acted as a trier of petitions in the par- 
liaments of 1439 and 1442 (Hot Pari. v. 4, 



36). His conduct on the bench in days 
when judicial impartiality was hard to pre- 
serve was such as to secure him the honour- 
able title of the * Good Judge,' and a place 
among Fuller's * Worthies of England.* But 
it did not entirely escape challenge. While 
a serjeant-at-law he had been in great re- 
quest among the Norfolk gentry as trustee 
and executor, and his services as counsel had 
been retained hj towns and religious bodies 
as well as by private persons. In the par- 
liament of November 1433 one William 
Dalling, an official of the duchy of Lancas- 
ter in Norfolk, accused the judge of being 
still * withholden ' at fees in every matter in 
Norfolk. The exact sums which he took 
yearly from certain parties named were speci- 
fied. If he still took fees from old clients, 
it would be sufficient to cast a doubt upon 
his impartiality in cases where their interests 
were concerned. The petition, however, was 
rejected, and his reputation does not: seem to 
have suffered. His duties as an advocate in 
lawless and litigious Norfolk had, before he 
became a judge, involved him in some awk- 
ward situations, of which we get a glimpse 
in the earlier letters of the Paston collection. 
In 1426 he prays * the Holy Trinite, dely vere 
me of my iij. adversaries, of this cursed 
bysshop forBromholm, Aslak for Sprouston, 
and Julian Ilerberd for Thomliam. I have 
nought trespassed ageyn noon of these iij., 
God knowing, and yet I am foule and noy- 
syngly vexed with hem, to my gret unease, 
and al for my lordes and frendes matieres, and 
nought for myii owyn' (Paston Letter s A. ''2^)* 
As counsel for the priory of Bromholm, in 
whose fortunes he had a personal and family 
as well as a professional interest, Paston had 
resisted the claim of Walter Aslak to the 
advowson of Sprouston, and prosecuted a 
certain John Wortes*that namvthe hvmself 
Paston, and affirmeth hvm untrewelv to be 
my cousin,' for apostasy from the priory. In 
August 1424 Aslak placarded Norwich with 
bills, threatening to murder PavSton, and by 
his interest in high places brought him into 
ill-odour with John Mowbray, second duke 
of Norfolk, whose steward Paston had been 
since 1415. Wortes went to Rome, where he 
was made bishop of Cork, and got his adver- 
sarv mulcted in a fine of 20.")/., and ultimatelv 
excommunicated. We are not told how either 
matter ended. 

In January 1444 Paston was too ill to ride 
the home circuit, and made his will. He died 
on 13 Aug., late at night, which no doubt 
accounts for the date of his death being 
sometimes given as the 14th (tft. i.50, 64, ii. 
289, iii. 448-60), Sandford quotes a state- 
ment of W^illiam Worcester that he died at 
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London, which may bo doubled. He waa 
buried in the chHpelof Our Lady in Norwich 
Cathedral, of which he hai) been a benefactor, 
and his son endowed a priest to pray for hia 
aoul in the said chapel for ninety years 
(BL0ifE7iELD, vi. 480). Blomefielij states 
that he built the north aisle of Therfield 
Church, Hertfordshire, and probably that of 
Great Cressingham Church, Norfolk, in both 
of which effigies of himself and his wife for- 
merly eiiated. 

Paaton married Agnes, daughterandheireaa 
of Sir Edmund Berry of Harlingbury orHor- 
welbury Hall in Herlfordahire, who bore liim 
{)Te sons and one datij^bter. Tlie sons were: 
John (1421-1466), who is separately noticed; 
Edmund (1425M449P). William (1436?- 
1496 ?), Clement {b. 1442 ; d. before 1487), 
and Harry, who must have predeceased his 
father (I'aitoa Letters, i. 77). The daughter 
■was Eliiabeth, who married (1), before 1469, 
Kobert PoTniiigs(d.l46l),by whom she was 
mother of Lord-deputy Sir Edward Povnings 
[q. T.], and (ji), before 1472, Sir Oeorfre 
Browne of Betchworth, Surrey. She made 
her will on 18 May 1487 iib. iii. 402). 

Paston's wife had hrousht him estates in 
Hertfordshire and Sufiblk, and he himself 
had made extensive purchases of lands in 
Fasten and other parts of Norfolk, including 
the manor of Ciresham, bought of Thomas 
Chaucer [a. v.] These e.^itates he divided by 
his will between bis widow and his sons, 
with elaborate precautions against disputes, 
which did not prove entirely successful. He 
also left a very considerable amount of ready 
money and plate, although over four hun- 
dred pounds of his salary was not paid until 
fourteen years after his death (Foes, iv. 353 ; 
Enrolled CuntoTni Aceoanti, 37 Heniy VI). 
His widow died in 1479. 

[Fobs, in his Lives of the Judges (ir. 350-2), 
giveit a. Bhort, biography of Piutan, to vbicb 
»niethin|!: has been added from lilamefield nad 
Parkin's History of Norfolk (8vo ed„ 1805) ami 
Hr. Gainlnet'a edition of tlio Paston Letters, 
The follfst maltrials for the Paston geneiiloey 
ara contHined in Sandford'a tranacript of the 
family pedifn^e and evidences printail in 1355 
by Mr. Worship in vol. iv.of the Norfolk Archjco- 
lo^ from the original manuscript at Clumbur. 
Some addiliunal informnlion may be glenued 
fiDDi Du^dale's Monasticon Anglicu.nuni (od. 
Caley. Elba, and Bandincl), iii. 63 sqq., v. 59 sq.l 
.T. T-T. 

PASTON, SmWILLLVM (U79P-lo54), 
lawyerandcourlier, born about 147D,wBsson 
of Sir John Paston the younger of Paston in 
Norfolk, by Mai^ery, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Brews of SturtonHall in Sail, Norfolk. The 
Ctther was A loldier, and had been brought 
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up in the familv of the Duke of Norfolk, with 
whom his family had muchdiBputej but, like 
bis elder brother, also called Sir John Paston, 
who is separately noticed, and from whom he 
must be carefully distinguished, he took the 
Lancastrian side iu the war of the Hoses, 
With bis brother he fought at Bamet in 1471, 
and bad to secure a pardon to meet the new 
turn of affairs. He served in the army of 
1476, and, on his elder brother's death in 
1 1479, he succeeded to the estates. He was 
high sheriff of Norfolk in 1485, and evidently 
' was much trusted by the new king, who gave 
' him a reward a( IGOl. in the same year. He 
I behaved well in tlie rubullion of Lambert 
Simnel, was knighted at the battle of Sloke 
I in 1487, was made a knight of the king's 
I bodv, and took part in the reception of 
Catherine of Arragon in 1501. He died in 
1503. 

William Paston was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and a letter from him to his father, 
written about 1495, has been printed among 
the ' Pai^ton Letters.' It sliows that at the 
■ time he had been forced to leave the univer- 
I sity on account of the ravages of the sweat- 
ing sickness. He was bred to the law, the 
' borough of Yarmouthacknowledging hisse 



but he is chiefly known as a 
he was a commissioner of array for Norfolk. 
In I5I3 he secured a grant of part of the Pole 
estates. Un7 July lul7beattended on tbeking 
at a, banquet at Greenwich. The same year 
he was sheriff of Norfolk. It seems uncertain 
when he was knighted, but probably he was 
dubbed early in Ilenry VIH s reign. He waa 
certainly a knight in 1520. He was present 
at the reception of the emperor, Charles V, 
and the Field of the Cloth of Oold in 1520, 
and in ir,22 feems to have been employed as 
a treasurer for the army on the Scottish 
border. Ilewas often in the commission of iho 

feace for Norfolk, and secured various grants. 
a 1523bowasngain serving on the northern 
bonier, and his family connection with tho 
Lovell family secured him the executorship 
to SirThomas Losell [q. v.], who died in 1524. 
lie was a commissioner to collect the subsidy 
of 1524 ; the same vear, on 1 Sept., be was 
one of those who roie to Blackheath to meet 
the papal ambassador bearing the golden rose 
to Henry. He seems to have been high- 
handed us a lan(ilord,and had disputes with 
the men of Yarmouth about his estate of 
Caistor. In 1528 he was sheriff of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. He went on the expedition of 
1532, took some part, as an augmentation 
commissioner for Norfolk, in the suppression 
of the monaateries, was present at the recep- 
tion of Anne of Clevea in 1639, and died 
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in September 1554. lie was buried at Pas- 
ton on 26 Sept., and his will (P.P.C. More 
15) was proved on 4 Dec. of the same year. 
He married Bridget, daughter of Sir Iienry 
Heydon of Baconsthorpe, ^'orfolk. By her he 
left two sons, of whom the second, Clement, 
is separately noticed. 

The eldest son, Erasmus Paston, died in 
his father's lifetime, in 1640, and was buried 
at Paston on 6 Nov. of that year. He had 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wyndham of Felbrigg, Norfolk ; she lived 
until 1596, and by her he had a son. Sib 
William Paston (1628-1610), who was 
knighted on 22 Aug. 1578, and is famous as 
the founder of North AValsham grammar 
school. He succeeded to the property of his 
grandfather in 1540, and of his uncle Clement 
in 1597. In the latter year he removed to 
the new house which Sir Clement Paston 
had built at Oxnead ; and Caistor, which the 
Paston famiW had had such difficulty to 
keep in the fifteenth century, was suti'ered 
to fall into ruin. He died on 20 Oct. IGIO, 
and was buried in the church at North 
Walsham. A portrait is at North AValsham, 
and another, said to be by Zucchero, was at 
Empingham Rectory, llutland. He settled 
40/. per annum on the school, with 10/. for 
a weekly lecturer ; he was also a benefactor 
to Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
He had married, on 5 May 1551, Frances, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Clore of Stokesby, 
Norfolk, and by her he left, with other issue, 
Christopher, his heir, who became insane 
in 1611, and who was great-grandfather 
of Robert Paston, first earl of Yarmouth 
[q. v.] 

[For Sir John Paston the introduction to the 
third volume of Gairduer s Paston Letters sup- 
plies full information ; see also Dawson Turner's 
Hist. Sketch of Caistor ; Letters, &c., Richard III 
and Henry VII, ed. Gairdnor ( KoUsSer.) i. 410 ; 
CampbeH's Materials for tlie Hist, of Henry VH 
(Rolls Ser.) i. 158, &c. (the William Paston 
referred to in this authority is Sir John Paston's 
uncle, not his son), ii. 135, &c. For the others. 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII; Chron. of 
Calais (Camd.Sc)c.),pp. 22, 42, 174; Ordinances 
of the Priry Council, ed. Nicolas, vii. 49 ; 
Sharp's Royal Descent, &c., pp. 11-13 ; 131ome- 
field's Norfolk, iv. 491.] W. A. J. A. 

PASTORINI, BENEDICT (BENE- 
DETTO) {fl. 1775-1810), draughtsman and 
engraver, a native of Italy, came to England, 
where he obtained employment as a deco- 
rator of ceilings in the style then in vogue. 
He also studied stipple engraving under Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi [q. v.], and executed some 
very successful plates in this manner, mostly 
subjects after Angelica Kauffmann, Zucchi, 



Rigaud, and others, but including a fuU- 
length portrait of Mrs. Billington after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Pastorini published in 
1775 a very scarce set often engravings, en- 
titled * A Wew Book of Designs for Girandoles 
and Glass Frames in the Present Taste.* He 
exhibited two drawings for ceilings at the 
Royal Academy in 1775 and 1776. He also 
engraved some caricatures in aquatint. 
When the Society of Engravers was formed 
in 1803 to protect engravers and their 
widows and orphans, Pastorini was one of 
the first governors, the qualification being 
the contribution of a plate worth seventy- 
five guineas. It was this society which 
led to the foundation of the Artists' Bene- 
volent Fund in 1810, and as Pastorini's 
name does not appear among the governors 
then, it is probable that his death had taken 
place before the latter date. Two members 
of his family, F. E. and J. l*astorini, practised 
as miniature-painters, and exhibited minia- 
tures at the lloyal Academy from 1812 to 
1834. The latter died in Xewman Street, 
London, on 3 Aug. 1839, aged 66. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Pye's Patronage 
of British Art; Tuer's l^artolozzi and his 
Works ; Royal Academy Cat alogues, with manu- 
script notes by J. H. Anderdon.] L. C. 

PASTORIUS, FRANCIS DANIEL 
(1651-1719?), New England settler, bom in 
Sommerhausen, Frankenland, Germany, on 
26 Sept. 1051, was son of Melchior Adam 
Pastorius, judge of Windsheim. In 1668 he 
entered the university of Altorf, afterwards 
studied law at Strasburg, Basle, and Jena, 
and at Ratisbon obtained a practical know- 
ledge of international polity. On 23 Nov. 
1676 he receiv^ed the degree of doctor of law at 
Nuremberg. In 1679 he was a law lecturer at 
Frankfort, where he became deeply interested 
in the teachings of the pastor Spener, the 
founder of Pietism. In 1680 and 1681 he 
accompanied Johannes Bonaventura von 
RodecK, on Spener's recommendation, in his 
travels through France, England, Ireland, 
and Italy, returning to Frankfort in 1682. 
Having joined the sect of the pietists, he 
devised, with some of his co-religionists, a 
plan for emigrating to l*ennsylvania. They 
purchased twenty-five thousand acres, but 
abandoned the intention of colonising the 
land themselves. Pastorius, who acted as 
their agent, had made the acquaintance of 
AVilliam Penn in England, and became a 
convert to the quaker doctrines. He was 
commissioned by his associates, who in 1683 
organised themselves as the Frankfort Land 
Company, and by some merchants of Crefeld, 
who nad acquired fifteen thousand acres, to 
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conduct a colony of German and Dutch 
Mennonites and quakers to Pennsylvania. 
He arrived on 20 June 1683, settled upon 
the company's tract between the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware rivers, and on 24 Oct. 
began to lay out Germantown. Soon after 
his arrival he united himself with the Society 
of Quakers, and became one of its most able 
and devoted members, as well as the re- 
cognised head and law-giver of the settle- 
ment. In 1687 he was elected a member of 
the assembly. In 1688 he drew up a me- 
morial against slave-holding, which was 
adopted by the Germantown quakers and 
sent up to the monthly meeting, and thence 
to the yearly meeting at Philadelphia. It is 
noteworthy as the first protest made by a re- 
ligious body against negro slavery', and is the 
subject of John Greenleaf Whittier's poem, 
*The Pennsylvania Pilgrim.' The original 
document was discovered in 1844 by Nathan 
Kite, and was published in the * Friend ' 
(vol. xviii. No. 16). Pastorius was elected the 
tirst bailiff of the town in 1691, and served 
the office again in 1692, afterwards acting 
frequently as clerk. For many years he 
carried on a school in Germantown, which 
he temporarily removed to Philadelphia 
between 1698 and 1700, and wrote deeds 
and letters required by the more uneducated 
of his countrymen. He died in Germantown 
between 26 Dec. 1719 and 13 Jan. 1720, the 
dates respectively of the making and proving 
of his will. On 26 Nov. 168(5 he married 
Anneke, daughter of Dr. Johann Kloster- 
man of Miihlheim, by whom he had two 
sons, Jolm Samuel (b. 1690) and Henry 
(b. 1692). He was on intimate terms with 
William Penn, Thomas Lloyd, Chief-justice 
Logan, Thomas Story, and other leading 
men in the province belonging to his own 
religious society, as well as with Kelpius, the 
learned mystic of the Wissahickon,with the 
pastor of the Swedes church, and the leaders 
of the Mennonites. 

I lis * Lives of the Saints,' &c., written in 
German and dedicated to Professor Schurm- 
berg, his old teacher, was published in 1690. 
He also published a pamphlet, consisting in 
part of letters to his father, and containing 
a description of l*ennsylvania and its go- 
vernment, and advice to emigrants, entitled, 
* Umstandige geographische Beschreibung 
der zu allerletzt erfundenen I*rovintz Penn- 
sylvanisB,' 8vo, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1700, 
a further portion of which was included in 
the quaker Gabriel Thomas's * Continuatio der 
BeachreibungderLandschafUPennsylvanise,' 
8vo, Frankfort and Leipzig, 1702. Some of 
his poetry, which is chiefly devoted to the 
pleasoies of gardening, the description of 



flowers, and the care of bees, appeared in 
1710, under the title of ' Delicise nortenses: 
eine Sammlung deutscher epigrammatischer 
Gedichte.' 

Others of his works are : 1.' Dellasura Docu- 
ment or um,' Nuremberg, 1076, 4to, being his 
inaugural dissertation for his degree. 2. A 
primer, printed in Pennayhtinia previously 
to 1697. 3. * Treatise on four Subjects of 
Ecclesiastical History, viz., the Lives of the 
Saints, the Statutes of the Pontiff's, the De- 
cisions of the Councils of the Church, the 
Bishops and Patriarchs of Constantinople,' 
written in German and printed in Germany, 
and dedicated bv Pastorius to his old school- 
master at Windsheim, Tobias Schumberg, 
1690. 

Pastorius left forty-three volumes of 
manuscripts. Few of these compilations 
have escaped destruction ; the most curious 
of all, however, the huge folio entitled 
Francis Daniel Pastorius, his Hive, Bee- 
stock, Melliotrophium Alucar or Kusca 
Apium,' was in 1872 in the possession of 
AVashington Pastorius of Germantown. It 
is a medley of knowledge and fancy, history, 
philosophy, and poetry, written in seven 
languages. His Latin prologue to the German- 
town book of records (1688) has been trans- 
lated by Whittier as an ode beginning * Hail 
to Posterity,' which is prefixed to the 
* Pennsylvania Pilgrim.* 

[Penn Monthly for 1871 and for January and 
February 1872; Whittier's Writings (London. 
1888-9), 1. 316-45,434-5; Derdeutscho Vionier 
(Cincinnati) for 1871 ; Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographic, xxr. 219; Applelon's Cyclop, of 
Amer. hiojrr.] G. G. 

PATCH, RICHARD (1770 ?-l 806), cri- 
minal, born about 1770 at Heavitree, near 
Exeter, Devonshire, was the eldest son of a 
small farmer who for some daring acts of 
smuggling ^vas imprisoned in Exeter gaol, 
where he afterwards became turnkey. Ri- 
chard Patch was apprenticed to a butcher, 
and was liberally supplied with money by 
his father. On his father's death he inhe- 
rited a small freehold estate of about 60/. a 
year, which he farmed, renting at the same 
time a small farm in the neighbourhood of 
Heavitree. In this occupation he was en- 
gaged for some years ; but he was compelled 
to mortgage his estate, and in the spring of 
1803 journeyed to London to avoid, accord- 
ing to his own account, an action for the 
non-payment of tithes. He was taken into 
the service of Isaac Blight, a ship-breaker 
living in the parish of St. Mary, Rother- 
hithe. In the summer of 1803 Blight, in 
order to protect himself against his creditors, 
appears to have executed an instrument con- 
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veying his property to Patch. In Aug. 1805 
it was arranged that Patch should become a 
real, instead of a nominal, partner in Blight*s 
business to the extent of one-third. For 
this share Patch paid Blight 250/., procured 
from the sale of his estate in Devonshire, 
and promised him, by 23 Sept. 1805, 1,000/., 
a sum that Patch knew he had no means of 
obtaining. On the evening of the 23rd Patch 
was alone with Blight in the front parlour 
of the latter*8 house, and about 8 p.m., just 
after Patch had been seen to leave the room. 
Blight was discovered by a servant lying 
wounded by a pistol-shot. Blight expired 
the next day, and Patch was tried for his mur- 
der on 5 April 1806, at the Sessions House 
in Horsemonger Lane, before Lord-chief- 
baron Macdonald. The prisoner, who ap- 
E eared dressed * in a handsome suit of black/ 
ehaved with the utmost coolness, and read 
a written defence. He was found guilty on 
clear circumstantial evidence, skilfully mar- 
shalled by the prosecution. Patch was 
deeply affected when visited in prison by his 
brother and by the sister of his deceased wife, 
but does not appear to have confessed the 
murder. He was executed on 8 April 1806 
at nine o'clock, on a platform on the front of 
the gaol, Horsemonger Lane. A man and 
his wife were at the same time hanged for 
coining. 

The case excited great interest, and nume- 
rous accounts of the trial were published, 
among which were shorthand report s by J. 
& W. B. Gurnev, and by Blanchard & 
Ramsey (London, 1806, 8vo). A view and 
plan of Blight's house ai)peared in the 
< Lady's Magazine' for 1806, pp. 211-16. 
Fairburn's edition of the trial and an account 
published in vol. iv. of Kirby's * \\'onderfiil 
and Eccentric Museum ' (pp. 43-97) contain 
portraits of Patch, who is described (Ge7if.. 
Mag. 1806, p. 375, paged *383') as a man 
of heavy build, 'very round-shouldered, with 
a short thick neck and florid complexion.' 

[Gurney's Trial of Richard Patch, and other 
accounts (»f the Life and Trial of Patch, enum«'- 
rated in Brit. Mus. Cat. under ' Patch, Eichard.'] 

W. W. 

PATCH, Tl lOMAS (d. 1 782), painter and 
engraver, after studying art in London, went 
as a young man to Italy, making his way 
thither, chiefly on foot, in company with 
Richard Dalton the artist. He arrived at 
Rome some time before 1 750, and became a 
student at the academy there. He was 
patronised by the Earl of Charlemont and 
other amateurs, for whom he painted or 
copied pictures. His eccentric behaviour, 
however, drew on him the displeasure of the 



church authorities, and he had to leave Rome 
hurriedly towards the end of 1755. He then 
removed to Florence, where he resided until 
his death. When in Rome he became ac- 
quainted, and appears to have travelled in 
company, with bir Joshua Reynolds [q. v.], 
who introduced a portrait of Patch into the 
caricature of * The S^chool of Athens,' drawn 
by Reynolds in 1751. At Florence Patch 
became well known among the English resi- 
dents, and was a great friend of Sir Horace 
Mann [q. v.l, who frequently recommended 
Patch and his works to Horace Walpole and 
other friends in England or on their travels. 
Patch was one of the first artists to discern 
the supreme merits of Masaccio's frescos in 
the Church of the Carmini at Florence. He 
made careful drawings of these, which are 
the more valuable as the original paintings 
were shortly afterwards seriously damaged 
by fire. Though Patch had no previous ex- 
perience of engraving, he etched these draw- 
ings on copper, and published them in twenty- 
six plates in 1770 as *The Life of the Cele- 
brated Painter, Masaccio,' with a dedication 
to Sir Horace Mann. In 1772 he published a 
series of twenty-four etchings from the works 
of Fra Bartolommeo, dedicated to Horace 
Walpole ; and another series from the pic- 
tures by Giotto in the Church of the Carmini, 
dedicated to Bernardo Manetti. In 1774 he 
published a set of engravings by himself and 
F. Gregory from Lorenzo Ghiberti's Gates 
of the Haptist^ry of San Giovanni at Flo- 
rence. All these works have merit, and entitle 
Patch to a foremost place among the students 
of early Florentine art. Patch also executed 
a number of caricatures of English travellers 
and residents in Florence, including two of 
himself. A small 'caricature' painting of 
the bibliopliile Duke of Roxburghe, by Patch, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. He 
painted conversation pieces and landscapes. 
Two views of the Arno by him are at Hamp- 
ton C'ourt; and he engraved a similar view 
: himself. He also engraved portraits of Ni- 
colas Poussin, Sir J. llawkwood, A. P. Bel- 
lori (after C. Maratti), some landscapes after 
Gaspar Poussin, &c. Patch was seized with 
apoplexy in Sir Horace Mann's house at Flo- 
rence, and died on 30 April 1 782. There are a 
few drawings by him in the print-room at the 
British Museum. His brother, James Patch, 
was a surgeon in Norfolk Street, London. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Down's Mann 
and Manners in Florence; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Kep. A pp. X.] L. C. 

PATE or PATES, RICHARD (rf. 1505), 
bishop of Worcester, son of John Pate by 
Elinor, sister of John Longland [q. t.], bishop 
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of Lincoln, was bom in Oxfordshire, probably 
at Henley-on-Thames, and was admitted on 
1 June 1622 a scholar of Corpus Christ i Col- 
lege, Oxford, whence he graduated B.A. on 
15 Dec. 1623, according to Wood {Fast if ed. 
Bliss, i. 03). This degree having been com- 
pleted by determination, he went to Paris, and 
there graduated M.A. On 4 June 1623 he 
was collated by his uncle to the prebend of 
Centum Solidorum in the church of Lincoln, 
and he resigned it for that of Cro^redy in 
1626. He appears to have resided lor some 
time at Bruges, as John Ludovicus Viv^, 
writing from that city on 8 July 1624 
to Bishop Longland, the king's confessor, 
eays : * Kichard Pate, your sister s son, and 
Antony Barcher, your dependant, are won- 
derfully studious' (Brewer, Letters and 
Paj^rsof llmry VIII, vol. iv. pt. i. p. 203). 
In 162(5 he was made archdeacon of Worces- 
ter. On 11 March 1626-7 he had the stall 
of Sanctro Crucis, alias Spaldwick, in the 
church of Lincoln, and on 22 June 1628 the 
stall of Sutton cum Buckingham in the same 
church. On this latter date he was also 
made archdeacon of Lincoln upon the death 
of William Smith, doctor of decrees. His 
uncle, the bishop, wrote to Wolsey on 15 July 
152^i : ' There is a house in the close at Lin- 
coln, belonging to the late archdeacon, wliich 
1 should be glad of for a residence for my 
nephew, Kichard I'ate, archdeacon of Lin- 
coln, whom I should likfe to settle there ' (ih. 
vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 1973). 

In November 1633 Pate was appointed to 
be the king's ambassador resident in the court 
of the emperor, Charles V. During his ab- 
sence the bishop of Lincoln was not unmind- 
ful of his nephew's interests, and in a letter 
dated 27 Sept. 1535 he desired Cromwell's 
favour for the archdeacon of Lincoln, * whose 
great charges at this time are beyond what 
his income can bear,' and shortly afterwards 
he sought leave for the archdeacon to license 
his officers to visit his archdeaconry-, *or he 
will lack money to serve the king where he 
i<5, for this is the chief time of his profits.* 
In April 1536 Pate was at Home with the 
emperor, who complained of the course 
adopted by the king of England, and ener- 
getieally defended his own action on behalf 
of his aunt, Catherine of Arragon. Subse- 
quently he accompanied the emperor to the 
Low Countries. Soon afterwards be was 
recalled to England, and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
succeeded him as ambassador in the em- 
peror's court in March 1530-7. In June 
1530 he had supplicated for the degree of 
B.1). at Oxford. 

On 8 July 1641 Pope Paul III ' provided ' 
Pate to the biahopric of Worcester, which 



had been vacated by the death of Cardinal 
Jerome Ghinucci, who had been deprived 
of the temporalities of the see in 1636 on 
account of his being a foreigner. Bishop 
Stubbs assigns the appointment and conse- 
cration of Pate to 1664, when he received the 
temporalities from Queen Mary {Begistrum 
Sacrum Anylicanwriy p. 81 ). It is to be noted 
that Nicholas Heath [q. v.], who was placed 
in this see by Henry v III in 1643, altnough 
rehabilitated by Cardinal Pole, and maae 
archbishop of York, was not recognised hj 
the pope as bishop of Worcester. In his 
* provision ' to York, Heath is styled * cleri- 
cus Eboracensis * (Brady, Episcopal Stuxes- 
sion in England, i. 61, 52^. Pate attended 
the council of Trent as bishop of Worcester, 
his first appearance there being in the session 
which opened on 21 April 1647. He was 
also present at the sittings of the council in 
September 1549 and in 1651. He remained in 
banishment during the reign of Edward VI. 
In 1642 he had been attainted of high treason, 
whereupon his archdeaconry was bestowed on 
George Heneage, and his prebend of East- 
harptre in the church of Wells on Dr. John 
Heryng. 

On tlie accession of Queen Mary he re- 
turned to this country. His attainder was 
revetted, and on 6 March 1554-6 he obtained 
possession of the temporalities of the see of 
Worcester (Rymek, Fadera, xv. 416). Queen 
Elizabeth deprived him of the tempora- 
lities in June bV>9, and cast him into prison. 
Uq was in the Tower of London on 12 Feb. 
i 1501-2, when he made his will, which has 
been printed by Brady. On regaining his 
liberty he withdrew to Louvain, where he 
died on 5 Oct. 1505. Mass is still said for 
him every year at the English College, Rome, 
on the anniversary of his death. 

One of the figures in Holbein's celebrated 
picture of * The Ambassadors,' now in the 
National Gallerv, is believed to represent 
|Pate(7Ywe*, 8i)ec. 1891). 

I [Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 697 ; Bedford's 
Blazon of Episcopacy, p. 108; Chambers's Bio- 

1 graphical lllusstrations of Worcestershire, p. 62; 

I Dodii's Church Hist. i. 488; Foster's Alumni 
Oxonienses, UOO-1714, iii.1126; Fowler's His- 

I tory of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, pp. 80, 

, 88, 382 ; Godwin, Do Pr*sulibu.«, ed. Richardson, 
p. 470; Humfredup, Vita Jup.lli, 1573, p. 179; 

I Kennett MSS. xlvi. 298; I>o Neve's Fasti; Notes 
and Queries, Ut scr. vi. 203, 2nd ser. v. 378 ; 
Oxford University Register, i. 131 ; Thomas's 
Survey of the Cathedral of Worcester, 1736, pt. 
ii. pp. 209-10; Willis's Survey of Cathedral?, 
ii. 646; Wood's Athense Oxonienscs, ii. 794, and 
Fasti Oxonienses, i. 19, 62, 63, 85, ed. Bliss.] 

T. C. 
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PATE, RICHARD (lolG-1588), founder 
of the Cheltenham grammar school, com- 
monly described as of Minster worth, Glou- 
cestershire, was bom on 24 Sept. 1516. At 
the age of sixteen he was admitted * disciple' 
( « scholar) on the Gloucestershire founda- 
tion of Corpus Christ i College, Oxford, but 



best scholar of his age I know.' About the 
same period John Arbuthnot, previous to 
matriculating at Oxford, lived with Pate, 
who inherited from his father a prosperous 
business and a house opposite the Rojal 
Exchange. In October 1694 the learned 
woollen-draper gave his boarder a letter of in- 



never l>ccame fellow. He was a commissioner , troduction to Dr. Charlett, master of Univer- 
to Henry VIII and Edward VI for taking a j sity, in which he spoke highly of his young 




several of the lands belonging to these monas- i mentality of Arbuthnot that Fate became sue! i 
teries in Gloucestershire and elsewhere. He , a familiar figure in the literary society of his 
was alsoformany years recorder of (Gloucester, epoch; he was doubtless taken up the more 
In 1586 he founded the grammar school and , warmly because to men like Steele and Swift 
almshouses (* hospital' ) at Cheltenham which | the combination of literary taste with the 
still bear his name,and by an indenture datiid , practice of trade was something of ft novel 
6 Oct. of that year he covenants with Cor])us i sensation. Steele wrote about the learned 
ChristiCollege that, in return for undertaking ' tradesman in the * Guardian ' (No. 141): 
the charge of his property and administering * A passage which happened to me some 
the benefaction, they shall, as stipulated in the i years ago confirmed several maxims of fru- 
statutes of the founder, receive one-fourth part ^ gality in my mind. A woollen-draper of 
of the gross revenue. This property, which my acquaintance, remarkable for his leam- 
"was situated in Cheltenham and Glouces- ing and good nature, pulled out his pocket- 
ter, brought in at that time a gross sum of book, wherein he showed me at the one end 
about 54/. a year. It now, in some years, several well-chosen mottos, and severed 

Produces a net income of over •2,00()/. Pate patterns of cloth at the other. I, like a well- 
ied on 28 Oct. 1588, in his seventy-third bred man, praised both sort of goods, "^here- 
year, and was buried in the south transept i upon he tore out the mottos and generously 




represented together with his wife and wrote of Pate as a * bel esprit 
children. There is also a fine portrait of him, draper,' renewed his acquaintance in the 
apparently contemporar}', though by an un- ' autumn of 1710. He dined with Pate atl^iee 
known artist, in the Coq)US common room. ' Grove, Kent, on 17 Sept., and again on the 
This Richard Pate must not be confounded 24lh. On Oct. he and Sir Andrew Fountaine 
with Richard Pate or Pates [q. v.], bishop of shared Pate's hospitality at a chop-house in 
"Worcester. ' the city, and the trio suliseq uently * sauntered 

[Fowler's Uistory of Corpus Christi Colleao. I i? booksellers' and china shops' until it wa8 
pp. 34-0 ; Rudder'H lIi^t of (iloucestrrshirerp. , ^^"^*^ ^^ S" ^^ ^^^^ tavern, the party not break- 
118 ; Griffith's Hist, of Cheltuuham, pp. 53-4.] , ing up until ten o'clock. About this time Pate 

T. F. started the * Lacedemonian Mercury/ under 
I Tom Brown, to oppose Dunton's 'Athenian 

PATE, WILLIAM (1660-1740), * the i Mercury;' but he was outmanoeuvred by 
learned woollen-draper,' son of William Pate, i his rivals, and the venture failed. He re- 
was born in 1(J06. He was a direct lineal , tained, however, the loyalty of Brown, who 
descendant from John Pate (6. 1 007 ) of Brin ^ in 1710 dedicated to his * honest friend, Mr. 
in Essex, the great-uncle of Sir John Pate, Pate,' his * Memoirs of the l^resent State of 
bart. ( 1 oSo-lGo^), of Sysonby, Leicestershire. ' the Court and Councils of Spain.' By Swift 
He is erroneously stated by Nichols, who is ' the accomplished draper was introduced to 
followed by Scott, to have been educated at 1 Pope,w4io, writing to John Hughes in 1714, 
Trinity Hall, ('ambridge, and to have been , enclosed a * proposal for his Homer* to Pate, 
granted the degree of LL.IJ. It appears, as a likely person to promote the subscrip- 



fiowevcr, that he travelled in Italy, whence 
Arbuthnot mentions that he * brought back 
all Chaussane's music' Charles King, writ- 
ing to Wanley in 1603, alludes to Pate as a 
young man newly set up, yet * probably 
master of the best study of books and the 



tion. 

Pate, who was a sheriff of the city in 1734, 
died at Leo on 1) Dec. 1746, and was buried 
in the old churchyard. He dictated the fol- 
lowing apophthegm, to be inscribed in gold 
letters upon his tomb : ' Epicharmion Ulud 
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teneto ncrvos atque art us esse scientise: Non 
temere credere.' Pate had many friends at 
Oxford, and he presented a portrait of Sir 
Kenelm Digbj to the Bodleian Library in 
1692. An autograph note to Sir Hans Sloane 
about a pattern of black cloth is presented at 
the British Museum (Addit. MS. 4055, f. 29). 

[Nicholses Life of Bowjer and Lit. Anecdotes, 
i. 98 ; Burke's KxtiDct Baronetage, p. 403 ; 
Drake's Hundred of Blackheath, pp. 225 and n. 
231 ; Lysons's Environs iv. 5i)5, 659; Archseolog. 
Oantiana, ziv. 193; Svrift's Jonrnal to Stella, 
passim; Forster's Life of Swift, pp. 251, 279, 
280, 284 ; Aitken's Life of Arbuthnot, pp. 7, 18, 
24 ; Pope's Works, od. Elwin iind Courihope, 
vol. X. ; Dunton's Life and Errors ; Macray's 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, p. 196 ; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 346.] T. S. 

PATER, WALTER HORATIO (1839- 
1894), critic and humanist, was born at 
Shad well in the oast of London on 4 Aug. 
1839. He was the second son of Dr. Richard 
Glode Pater and Maria Hill, his wife. The 
family is of Dutch extraction, the critic's 
ancestors having, it is believed, come over 
from the Low Countries with William of 
Oranffe. It is said that the French painter 
Jean-Baptist€ Pater was of the same stock. 
The English Paters had settled at Olney 
in Buckinghamshire, w^here they lived all 
through the eighteenth century. Reserved 
and sny, preserving many of their Dutch 
habits, they are described in family tradition 
as mingling little with their neighbours, and 
as keeping through several generations this 
curious custom, that, while the sons wore 
always brought up as Roman catholics, the 
daughters were no less invariably trained in 
the Anglican faith. The father of Walter 
Pater quitted the Roman church before his 
marriage, without, however, adopting any 
other form of faith, and his two sons were 
the first Paters who were not brought up as 
catholics. 

The grandfather of the critic removed to 
New York, and there Richanl (41ode Pater 
was bom. He settled as a physician at 
Shadwell, and here were bom to him two 
sons — the elder, William Thomson Pater 
(1835-1888), a medical" practitioner — and 
two daughters, who survive. Richard Glode 
I'ater died so early that his second son 
acarcely remembered him in later life. The 
family, at his decease, removed to a re- 
tired house in Chase Side, Enfield, w^hich 
has since been pulled down. Here they con- 
tinned to reside for fourteen or fifteen years. 
Walter Pater received the first elements of 
education in a local school at Enfield, but 

Sroceeded at the age of fourteen to King's 
chool, Canterbai7« Of the feelings and ex- 



periences of this change of life he has given 
a vivid picture in the * imaginary portrait ' 
called 'Emerald Uthwart.* l*ater was happy 
at King's School, in spite of his complete 
indifference to outdoor games. In his 
first years at public school he was idle and 
backward, nor was it till he reached the 
sixth form that his faculties seemed really 
to awaken. From the first, however, and 
long before he went to Canterbury, Walter 
had been considered the * clever * one of the 
family; not specially precocious, he was 
always meditative and serious — marked from 
the very cradle for the intellectual life. 
From the time when he first began to think 
of a future condition, his design was to be a 
clergyman, and this had received a great 
impetus, while he was yet a little boy, from 
his having seen, during a visit to Hursley, 
Keble, who walked and talked much with 
him, and encouraged him in his religious 
aspirations. 

Shortly before he lefb school, when he 
was entering his twentieth year. Pater read 
* Modem I'ainters,' and came very abruptly 
under the influence of Ruskin. The world 
of art was thus for the first time opened to 
him. But there is no truth in the fable, 
widely circulated at the time of his death, 
to the efi*ect that the finished and beautiful 
essay on * Winckelmann ' was written and 
even printed while the author was a school- 
boy at Canterburv. It was not until many 
years later that fater became aware of the 
existence of tlie German critic, and his essay 
was composed and published long after he 
was a fellow of Brasenose. He b not known 
to have made any attempt to write, either 
as a schoolboy or as an undergraduate, his 
earliest essays being as mature in style ns 
the author was mature in vears. Pater did 
not begin to practise the art of authorrihip 
until he had mastered all its secrets. 

On 11 June 1858 Pater entered Queen's 
College, Oxford, as a commoner, with an ex- 
hibition from Canterburv, and four vears 
later, in the Michaelmas t(^rm of 1 802, he 

fraduated BA. with a second class in classics, 
le was the pupil of Mr. W. W. Capes, then 
bursar and tutor of (Jueen's, and he was 
coached by Jowett, who was stmck by his 
abilities, and who said to him, * I think you 
have a mind that will come to great emi- 
nence.' Some years afterwards there was an 
estrangement of sympathy between Jowett 
and Pater, but this was removed in the last 
year of the life of each, and the master of 
Balliol was among those who congratulated 
Pater most cordially on his * Plato and Ila- 
tonism.' In 1802 Pater took rooms in the 
High Street, Oxford, and read with private 
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pupils. It was not until after he pniduated this time forth he Ix^fran to contribute essavs 
that Pater emerp^ed from his shell at (Jueon's to the lar;Tor perirwlicals, and particularly to 
and came to know ^ome (»f the more inte- tlu^ * Fortniirhtlv Uoview/ In 1S6;<, invent- 
resting men in otluT coll»'g«'.s. In the be- ing a name which has since sunk into dis- 
pinnin^ of 1 860 he and Protessor By water repute, he composed an essay on * ^Ivsthetic 
were elected members of the OKI Mortality, Poetry,* in which the early work of Mr. 
an essay society which llourished at Oxford be- William Mnrris received i»rompt and judicious 
t wetMi 1 858 and 1 865. The principal resident analysis. Then followed the serie^ which pos- 
membersattiiattimewereTlnmiasHilKirei'U sess a ])otent and peculiar charm, the cha- 
[q. v.", Alfred Uobinsnn, llfury Xettlcship ractMristie * Xotes on Lionardo da Vinci,' in 
[q. v.j, Pnifessor IJryce, the i>resent master November iSUi J; the * Frac^nient on Sandro 
ol Balliol (Edward rainl),and .Mr. l?oyle of liottieelli,' iu Auirust IsrO; the ' Pico della 
Trinity, with whom Pat^r had ])een readincr. ^lirandula' in October, and the *MicheIan- 
Pater's first essay was pliilosopliical: one who fr^^W in Novembtir 1S71. In 1S73 most of 
was ])resent describes it as a ' liymnof ]>raise these and others were published together in 
to the absolute.' ThrouLih the Old Mortalitv, the memorable volume ori«dnallv entitled 
Pater became acquainte'l with ot her nnn-resi- * Studies in the History of the Henai.ssjince.^ 
dent or future fellows, «ueh as .Fidm Nieliol, *^ In IStJt) he had become associateil with 
Mr. Swinburne, and Sir Courtf-nay llbert. the jfroup of painters and poets known as the 
In 1804 ho was eltict»\l a fellow of Brase- pr.^lla]>haelites, and jiarticularly with Mr. 
nose College, and went intii residMuee there, Swinbunie, but he remainerl domicih^d in 
proceeding M.A. in 1^(5.5. It was as a Oxford. He took aluuise at No. i^ JJnidmon* 
non-clerical fellow that he took his jdace ' Uoad, ami his sisters came to live with him. 
in tlie society. Once settled lu^re, j'ater became a familiar 

On relimpiishing his early prDject of en- iigure in academic society; but, although 
tering the church of I'^ngland, Pater had he had a large circle of pleasant ac({Uaint- 
thought of becoming a unitarian minister, ances, his intimate friends were always few. 
But this notion alsi) he hsid nband(med by His career was exceedingly quiet and even 
1804. Ilis interests were at. the time, h<nv- monotonous. Hewas occupied through t4*rm- 
ever, mainly philcxsophieal. He had come from time in tutorial work, and his long vaca- 
school with a tendinicy to vnlue all things tions were almost always spent abroad, iu 
(lerman. The teaching of .lowett and of (lennany or France, in the com]muy of his 
T. H. Green served to .strengthen this luibit. sisttjrs. He would walk as much as possible, 
Mr. Capes warned him against its excess, but and scmietimes mori» violently than suited 
his endeavour to attract hi** pjipil to the his health. Ho L»ved the north of France 
lucidity and gaiety of French literature met extremely, and knew it well; nor was it 
at lirst with little success. In tlu? year fol- ' any sensible drawback to his pleasure that 
lowing his election to his t'ell'iwship. he ]»aid, he spoke no langjiago but his t)wn, ami even 
in company with Mr. C. L. Shadwfll, fellow in French could scarcely make his wants 
of Oriel College, his first visit to Italy, and ' understood. Once, in 1882, he spent the 
at Ravenna, Pis«,and Florence formed those ' winter in llome. • 

impressions of the art of tlu? Uenaissance j Alwaysengagi»dinlitcrary laboMr, his pro- 
which iKjwi'riully colnured hi«; future work as cedure was nevertheless so slow and so coni- 
an artist. With th'* accession of humanistic plicated that twelve years tdapse.i b«*twe-»n 
id(jas,h»} gradually lost all belief iu the chris- the public.diiin of his first book and hi< s«.*- 
tian religion. cond. In rWwuarv 1885 liis roniane-.' of 

In 18()0 Pater's first i»ssay in com])osition, ' * Marius the Epicurean* was ]Hil»li3h«.'d Jn 
a fragm»"nt on Coleridge, was ])ubrL-«hiMl in two volumes. This is, wit lumt doubt, I'aterV 
the * Westminster Jieview.' His ^Indies in , most valuable legacy to literal ur<i. li is 
philosophy naturally brouirht him ti)(Toeth«*, written to illustrate the highest i'l-al of the 
and it was only natural that one S'» deli- ' a;st bet ie life, and to prove that beauty may be 
cat«'ly sensitive to the exii.rnal symbol as . made the object of the soul in a can'-T as pur^*, 
J'ater was, should be pn'jiare.l bv the com- ; as concentrated, and n.n austen^ as ;iny that 
])anion-«hip of (lO'jthe for thi; intlu«*nci' t»f a asceticism inspires. * Marius' is an j[i;ud«igy" 
man who was Ooethe's mast-r in this one , for the highest epicureanism, and at t He saiue 
direction. The ]uililicatioM "if Otto .Jalin's time it is a texture which the aurh-ir h.is 
* Life of Winckelmann' in ISH) made a ])ro- embroidered with exquisite flowers of itua- 
found impn.'Ssion on Puter. His fani'»usfssay ' gination, hMirning, and passion. M") li-rn liu- 
on Winclvelniann was the ri-srdt of this new | manism has ]>rodnced no m ire ?• I'ldrable 
enthusiasm. It was pjiblished in the *W«'st- , product than this noble dream of i i.iir.suit 
minster Be view' for .January 1807. From l through life of thespir\t of heavenly U-iiuty. 
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In 1887 Pater published a volume of * Ima- 
ginary Portraits/ four short romances, two of 
them on French topics — * A IVince of Court 



dencies were contemplative and indolent. 
For a long time be&re his death he had 
silently grown to be a leading personage in 
Painters/ an anecdote of Watteau, and | the intellectual life of Oxford, though taking 
'Denys TAuxerrois/a fantastic vision of lie- j no part in any of its reforms or factions. He 
naissance manners — one on a Dutch gubjoct, ' wf a singular delight in surrounding him- 
* Sebastian van Storck/ and one on a (ler-IU^lf with beautiful objects, but without any 
man, *l)uke Carl of Rosenmold/ These ^ of the instinct of a collector; their beauty. 
are studies in philosophic fiction, executed and nothing else delighted him, and the pcr» 
with great delicacy. In 1889 he collected | feet copy of an ancient coin gave him as much 
Home of bis miscellaneous critical studies : pleasure as the original. He disliked noise 
into a volume called * Appreciations, with ' and extravagance ot all kinds; his manners 
an Essay on Style.' In 1893 he published were of the utmost simplicity; and his sense 
his highly finished college lectures on * Plato ' of fun as playful as that of a child, 
and I'latonism.* In the early summer of' The volumes published by Pater have been 
18J)4 'The Child in the House/ an *ima- j enumerated above. Of works brought out in 
ginary portrait,* written in 1878, was issued periodical form, and not as yet republished, 
from the Oxford press of Mr. Daniel. In I the most important are: 1. * Gaston de la 
January 1895 a posthumous volume of * Greek , Tour/ a romance, a portion of which appeared 
Studies * appeared, prepared for the press by in *Macmillan's Magazine/ from June to 
Mr. Shad well. I October 1888, and was then discontinued. 

Pater's household was moved to 1:^ EarFs It was never completed, Imt a considerable 
Terrace, Kensington, hi 1886, and in 1893 number of chapters still exist in manuscript, 
back to 0.\ford, where he again took a house, I 2. *Kmcrald Uthwart/ a short romance 
<54 St. Giles's. But all the while his real , published in the * New Review' for 1892. 
home was in his room^ at Brasenose, where 3. * Some Churches in France,' a series of 
he divided his time between his college duties studies commenced in * The Nineteenth Cen- 
and his books. His death was almost with- tury' for 1894. 4. * Apollo in Picardy/ a 
out warning. He was taken ill in his house short romance published in 'Harper's Maga- 
nt Oxford with rheumatic fever in June 1894, zine' for 1893. o. 'Pascal,' a study pul)- 
and died suddenly, when he was believed to lished in the * Contemporary Review for 
be convalescent, on Monday, 30 July 1H91. ' February- 1 895. Pater was also an occasional 
He was buried in the cemetery of St. Giles i contributor to the 'Guardian.' 

^fin ^ !• • i. T> » 1 • 1 1 I [Personal knowledgo and family informntion/ 

V^ The qualities of Pater s style were highly g^^ . ^Valter Pater : a Portrait,' in tho Conteni-. 

original, and were m harmony with his porary Koview for December 1894| by the 

8cque8tere<l and somewhat mysterious cha- present writer.] E. G. 

racter. His books are singuiarlv indepen- -r* . mT-i-r>-kTTT« c /^ i^-z^x r-i 

dent of influences from without ;tliey closely PATERNUS, Saint (/. 5o0). [bee 

resemble one another, and have little relation Padakx.J 

to the rest of contemporary literature. He PATERSON. [See also PATXERsoy.] 
exiiausted himself in the research after ab- 
solute perfection of expression, noting with PATERSON, ALEXANDEll (17r)(3- 
extreme refinement fine shades of feeling and 1831 ), Scottish catholic prelate, bom at Path- 
delicate distinctions of thought and senti- head in tho Enzie,Banft*shire, in March 1766, 
ment. His fault was to overburden his entered the seminary at Scalan at the age of 
sentences, to annex to them too many paren- twelve, and was sent in the following year 
thetical clauses- and adjectival glosses. He to the Scottish College at Douay, where he 
-was the most studied of the English prose- remained until 1793, when the institution 
writers of his time, and his long-drawn style was dissolved in consequence of the French 




perfecti 
possessed all the qualities of a humanist. | iw partibus, and appointed coadj utor to Bishop 




rather 

fellows, J, 

He was fond of travel, yet hated the society 
of strangers. His disposition was highly 
affectionate, but not effusive, and his ten- 



tliat had not been sold under the revolu- 
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tionary governments. On 1 
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ceeded him as vicar-apostolic of the IjOw- 
land district. In 1826 he repaired to Rome 
in order to procure the appointment of a 
third bishop for the Scottish mission. In 
this he also succeeded, for in February 1827 
Leo XII decreed the division of Scotland 
into three districts or vicariates, viz. the 
eastern, western, and northern, and Pater- 
son became the first vicar-apostolic of the 
newly created eastern district. Soon after 
his return he united the two seminaries of 
Aquhorties and Lismore into one college, 
established at Blairs, Kincardineshire, on a 

Eroperty made over to him for that purpose 
y John Menzies (1756-1843) [q. v.] of Pit- 
fodels. 

The last three years of Paterson^s life he 
spent chiefly at Edinburgh. He died at 
Dundee on SO Oct. 1881, and was buried 
in his chapel at Edinburgh. _ His successor 
in the vicariate was Andrew Carruthers 
[q. v.] 

[Brady's Episcopal Succession, iii. 463, 468 ; 
Catholic Directory, 1894, p. 61 ; Catholic Mag. 
and Review (Birmingham) 1831-2, i. 714, 784; 
Gent. Mag. 1831, ii. 476; Ix>ndon and Dublin 
Orthodox Journal, 1837. iv. 121; Orthodox 
Journal, iv. 316; Stothert's Catholic Mission in 
Scotland, p. 460, with portrait.] T. C. 

PATERSON, CHARLES WILLIAM 
(1756-1841), admiral, son of James Paterson, 
a captain in the 69th regiment, was bom at 
Berwick in 1756. In 1765 his name was put 
on the books of the Shannon at Portsmouth, 
and in 1768 on those of the St. Antonio. 
His actual entry into the navy was probably 
in 1769, when he joined the Phoenix going 
out to the Guinea coast, with the broad 
pennant of his maternal uncle, Commodore 
George Anthony Tonyn. He afterwards 
served on the home and Newfoundland sta- 
tions ; in 1776 was in the Eagle, Lord Howe's 
flagship, on the coast of North America, and 
in 1777 was promoted by Howe to be lieu- 
tenant of the Stromboli, from which he was 
moved the next vear to the Briine. In J une 
1779 he joined the Ardent, a 64-gun ship, 
which, on 17 Aug., was captured off Ply- 
mouth by the combined Franco-Spanish fleet. 
In April 1780 he was appjointed to the 
Alcide of 74 guns, which joined Rodney in 
the West Indies in May ; went to New \ ork 
with him during the summer; returned to 
the W^est Indies in November, and in the 
following January was present at the re- 
duction of St. Eustatius and the other Dutch 
islands [see Rodnet, George Bridges, 
Lord]. In February 1781 Paterson joined 
the Sandwich, Rodney's flagship ; went 
home with the admiral m the Gibraltar, and 



returned to the West Indies with him in the 
Formidable. On arriving on the station in 
the end of February, he was appointed acting- 
captain of the St. Eustatius, armed ship, and 
on 8 April was promoted to command the 
Blast, in which he returned to England on 
the conclusion of the peace. 

In 1793 I'aterson was appointed to the 
Gorgon, in which he went out to the Medi- 
terranean, where, on 20 Jan. 1794, he was 
posted to the Ariadne. On the reduction of 
Corsica he was moved into the Melpomene, 
and returned to England in 1795. In 1797 
hs was inspecting captain of the quota men 
in Kircudbright and Wigtonshire, and in 
1798 superintended the fitting of the Ad- 
miral de Vries, till she was turned over to 
the transport board. In 1800 he commanded 
the Montagu in the Channel, and in 1801-2 
the San Fiorenzo. In 1810 he had charge 
of the French prisoners of war in Rochester 
Castle, and in 1811-12 commanded the Puis- 
sant guardship at Spithead. He was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral on 12 Aug. 1812, 
vice-admiral 12 Aug. 1819, and admiral 
10 Jan. 1837, but had no further service, 
and died on 10 March 1841. He married, 
in 1801, Jane Ellen, daughter of his first 
cousin, David Yeats, formerly registrar of 
East Florida. 

[Marshall's Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 615; Service 
Book in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

PATERSON, DANIEL (1739-1825), 
author of * The Road Book,' bom in 1739, was 
gazetted an ensign in the 30th foot on 13 Dec. 
176o, promoted to be a lieutenant on 8 Mav 
1772, was advanced to a captaincy in the 3(Uk 
foot on 11 July 1783, became a major in the 
army on 1 March 1794, and a lieutenant-colo- 
nel on 1 Jan. 1798. For many years he was an 
assistant to the (juartermatster-generalof his 
majesty's forces at the Horse Guards, London. 
On31Dec.l812hewasmadelieutenant-gover- 
nor of Quebec, and held the appointment to 
I his death. In 1771 he published * A New 
and Accurate Description of all the Direct 
and Principal Cross Roads in Great Britain, 
containing: i. An Alphabetical List of all the 
Cities, Boroughs, Marnet and Sea-port Towns 
in England and Wales; ii. The Direct Roads 
from London to all the Cities, Towns, and 
Remarkable Villages in England and Wales ; 
iii. The Cross Roads of England and Wales ; 
iv. The I'rincipal Direct and Cross Roads of 
Scotland ; v. The Circuits of the Judges.' 
The work, which is dedicated * To Lieute- 
nant Colonel Georpe Morrison, Quarter Mas- 
ter General of His Majesty's Forces,' soon 
became very well known in the army, as by 
its use all the distances of military marches 
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were calculated and charged in the public 
accounts. The second edition was called 
* Paterson's British Itinerary : being a new 
and accurate Delineation and Description of 
the lloads of Great Britain/ 1776, 2 vols. ; the 
third edition bore the original title. 

i'aterson latterly lived so retired a life 
that, when Edward Mog^ brought out a * re- 
modelled,augmented,and improved 'sixteenth 
edition of Paterson's * Roads ' in 1822, he in 
the preface spoke of the * death of the late 
proprietor.' The eighteenth and last edition 
came out in 1829. Paterson died at the 
residence of his friend, Colonel Dare, on 
Clewer Green, near Windsor, in April 1825, 
and was buried at Clewer on 21 April. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote : 1. * A Travelling Dictionary, or Al- 
phabetical Tables of the Distances of all the 
Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, and Sea- 
ports in Great Britain from each other,' 1772, 
2 vols.; 6th edit. 1787. 2. * Topographical 
Description of the Island of Grenada,' 1780. 
3. * A^Tew and Accurate Description of all 
the Direct and Principal Cross Roads in 
ScotUnd/ 5th edit. 1781. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 264; 
Hoyal Mihtary Calendar, 1820, iv. 311; Oent. 
Mag. 1825, i. 568; Army List. May 1825, p. 84; 
information from the rector of Glower.] 

a. C. B. 

PATERSON, Mrs. EMMA ANNE 
(1848-1886), organiser of trade unions 
among women, bom in London on 5 April 
1848, was daughter of Henry Smith (rf. 18(54), 
head master of the schools of St. George's 
parish, Hanover Square. At a very youthful 
age she interested herself in the amelioration 
of the political and industrial condition of 
women^ and in 1867 became assistant secre- 
tary of the Workmen's Club and Institute 
Union. She thus gained opportunities of 
studying the trade organisations of working 
men. In February 1872 she transferred her 
services to the Women's Suttrage Association, 
of which she was appointed secretary. This 
post she resigned in 1873, when she married 
Thomas Paterson (1836-1882), a cabinet- 
maker and wood-carver of Scottish origin, 
who devoted his leisure to the study of eco- 
nomic and philosophical questions. He was 
successively honorary secretary and vice- 
chairman of the Working Men's Club and 
Institute Union, and organised the Work- 
men*s International Exhibition at the Agri- 
cultural Hall in 1870. Mr. and Mrs. Pater- 
son spent a prolonged honevmoon in Ame- 
rica. On her return to Lonaon in 1874 she 
founded the Women's Protective and 1^- 
vident League, with the object of helping 
working women to form trade unions. The 
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scheme was suggested to her by the Female 
Umbrella Makers' Union of New York. Of 
the Women's League Mrs. Paterson was 
honorary secretary and organiser until her 
death. Its members were largely men and 
women of the upper middle class who in- 
terested themselves in social reform, and 
were ready not only to give working women 
instruction in trade-unionist principles, but 
to pay the preliminary expenses of organising 
unions among women engaged in trade. A 
similar body was established at the same time 
at Bristol at Mrs. Paterson's suggestion, and 
was called the National Union of Working 
Women. The first women's union founded by 
the league in London was the bookbinders' in 
1874. Unions of upholstresses, shirt-makers, 
tailoresses, and dressmakers quickly followed. 
In 1875 Mrs. Paterson was a delegate to the 
Trade Union Congress at Glasgow as a repre- 
sentative of the bookbinders' and uphol- 
stresses' societies. No woman had been ad- 
mitted to the congress before. She attended 
each succeeding congress (except that of 1882) 
until her death, and by her tact partially 
overcame the prejudices of the working-men 
delegates against female agitators. In the 
league's behalf she repeatedlv addressed public 
meetings in London, Oxford, and other cities 
in the provinces, and edited the ' Women's 
Union Journal,* a monthly record of the 
league's proceedings, which was started in 
February 1876. Meanwhile, in 1876, Mrs. 
Paterson had founded the Women's Printing 
Society at Westminster. To the manage- 
ment of that concern, which became a pro- 
nounced success, she devoted all her spare 
energies and personally mastered the printer's 
craft. Her husband died on 15 Oct. 1882. In 
1886 she published, with a memoir, a pos- 
thumous work by him, * A New Method of 
Mental Science, with applications to Political 
Economy.' The views advanced were original 
and full of promise. In spite of increasing 
ill-health, Mrs. Paterson never relaxe<l her 
self-denying and sagacious labours until her 
death at her lodgings in Westminster on 
1 Dec. 1886; she was buried in Paddington 
cemeterv. 

The Women's League was rechristened the- 
Women's Trade Union League in 1891. Thirty 
trade societies are now (1895) affiliated to it. 
A fund, raised in Mrs. Paterson's memory, was 
employed in securing offices for the associa- 
tion in the buildings of the Workmen's Club 
and Institute Union in Clerkenwell Road, 
which were completed in 1893. 

[Women's Union Journal, December 1886 » 
Times, 6 Dec. 1886 ; private information > 
Women's Work by Misses Bui ley and Whiilev 
with preface by Lady Dilko, 1894, pp. 67, 76.] 
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PATERSpN, JAMES (1805-1876), anti- 
quary and miscellaneous writer, was the son 
of James Paterson, farmer at Strut hers, Ayr- 
shire, where he was bom on 18 May 1805. 
Althoufrh his father was compelled by pe- 
cuniary difficulties to give up his farm and 
experienced various vicissitudes, the son re- 
ceived a fairly good education. Ultimately 
he was apprentic(*d to a printer at the otfice of 
the Kilmarnock * Mirror,' and in his thirteenth 
year began to contribute to Thomson's * Mis- 
cellany.* Subsequently he was transferred 
to the * Courier' office m Ayr, and on com- 
pleting his apprenticeship he went to Glasgow, 
where he joined the * Scots Times.' In 1826 
he returned to Kilmarnock, and, having taken 
a shop as stationer and printer, he, in partner- 
ship with other gentlemen, started the Kil- 
marnock * Chronicle,' the first number appear- 
ing on 4 May 1831 , in the midst of the reform " 
agitation, and the paper expiring in May 1 832. | 
In 1835 he left Kilmarnock for Dublin, where 
for some time he acted as Dublin corre- 
spondent of the Glasgow * Liberator.' Thence 
he went to Edinburgh, and ultimately found 
employment at a small salary in writing the 
letterpress for Kav's ' Edinburgh Portraits,' 
1837-9, the majority of the biographies being 
contributed by him. Failing to find further 
employment in Edinburgh, he accepted in 
1839 the editorship of the Ayr * Observer.' 
In 1840 he published * Contemporaries of 
Bums and the more recent Poets of Ayrshire,' 
and in 1847 a * IIit«torv()f the Countvof Ayr.' 
Disappointed with his ])rospocts on the Ayr 
'Observer,' he again returned to PMinburgh, 
where he supported himself chiefly by miscel- 
laneous writing. In 1871 he publi.^hed* Au- 
tobiographical Reminiscences.' Shortly after 
this he was attacked by paralysis, and he died 
on 6 May 1876. His works are not character- 
ised by much literary merit, and are popular 
rather than scholarly. 

Paterson's publicatir^ns, other than those 
mentioned, were: 1. 'The Obit of the Church 
of St. John the Baptist at Ayr,' with a trans- 
lation and historical sketch,* 1848. 2. * The 
Poems of the Sempillaof Belt rees,* with notes, 
1849. 3. *The Poems of William Hamilton 
of Bangoiir,' with a life of the poet, 1850. 

4. * Memoir of James Fillans, Sculptor,' 1854. 

5. * Origin of the Scots and of the Scottish 
Language,' 1 855 : 2nd ed. 1858. 6. * Historvof 
the Uegality of Mu.^selburgh,' 1857. 7. * Wal- 
lace and his Times,' 18.58, and several subse- 
quent editions. 8. *The Life and Poems of 
William Dunbar,' 18()(), 9. A. Crawfiird's 
'The Hunt ly Casket and other Poems,' 18()1. 
10. * James the Fifth, or the Oudeman of Bal- 
lengich, his Poetry- and Adventures,' 1801. 
11.* The History of the Counties of Ayr and 



Wigton,' 1863. 12. * A Contribution to His- 
torical Genealogy: The Breadalbane Succes- 
sion Case — how it arose and how it stands/ 
lH03. He had also some share in the pro- 
duction of P. H. M'Kirlie's * History of the 
Lands and their Owners in Galloway,' 1870, 
about which he had a dispute with the author. 

[Autobiogr. ReminiBcences, 1871 ; Irving's 
Eniiuent Scotsmen ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 

PATERSON, JOHX (1632-1708), the 
last archbishop of Glasgow, bom in 1632, was 
eldest son of John Paterson, bishop of Ross. 
The father, bom about 1604, graduated at 
Aberdeen in 1624, and was appointed to the 
church of Foveran, Aberdeenshire, in 1632. 
He refused to sign the covenant of 16^{9, and 
fled south to the king. In July of the follow- 
ing year, however, he recanted in a sermon 
])efore the general assembly, and was restored 
to his church at Foveran. He was a member 
of the commission of the assembly in 1644, 
1(545, 1648, and 1649, and in 1661 he was 
named a commissioner for the visitation of 
the university of Aberdeen. In 1649 he had 
left Foveran to become minister of Kllon in 
Aberdeenshire. He was among the bene- 
factors contributing to the erection of a new 
building at Kings College, Aberdeen, in 
1658 (Fasti Aberdonenses, Spalding Club, 
1854, p. 541). In 1659 he was translated to 
the ministry of Aberdeen (the third charge). 
In 1662 he was promoted to the bishoj)ric of 
Ross, being consecrated on 7 May. He died 
in January 1679, leaving, besides the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, George, of Seafield, com- 
missary ; Sir AVilliam of Granton, bart., clerk 
to the privy council; Thomas: Robert, prin- 
j cipal of Marischal College, Aberdeen ; and a 
daughter Isabella, who married Kenneth 
Mackenzie of Suddie ((Jordox, Scots Affairs, 
Spa ldixo, Memorials^ and Diary of the Lnird* 
cfBrodie, all published by the SpaldingClub ; 
GuTURiK, Memoirs ; Scott, Fasti EccL Scot, 
iii. 454, 602, 607). 

The son John, who may possibly have 
■ made some preliminary studies at King's 
College, Aberdeen, was admitted as a stu- 
dent of theology at St. Andrews on 13 March 
1655, and he is entered as regent in St. 
Leonard's College under date of 3 Feb. 
1658, indicating that he had taught the 
junior class in the preceding year (informa- 
tion from Mr. J. M. Anderson, keeper of 
the records at St. Andrews). He probably 
continued to teach there until called to 
succeed his father (not without some oppo- 
sition. Synod liecords of Aberdeen, Spalding 
Club, 1846, p. 260) at Ellon on 6 Nov. 1059, 
to which charge he was admitted before 
15 Jul V 1060. On 24 Oct. 1662 he was elected 
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by the town council of Edinburgh as minister 
01 the Tron Church, and was admitted 
4 Jan. following. From that charp^e he was 
promoted to the deanery of the High Kirk 
on 12 July 1()72. and w^as admitted a burgess 
and guild-brother of the city on 13 Nov. 
1673. He strongly opposed the proposal of 
the more moderate party in the Scottish 
church in 1674 to hold a national synod. 
Through the influence of his patron, the 
Duke of Lauderdale, he was appointed on 

20 Oct. 1674 to the see of Galloway, but 
was not consecrated until May 1675 at 
Edinburgh (Lawsox, Hi$t. of Soottish Epi- 
scopal Church, p. 34; Grub, EccL Hist of 
Scotl. iii. 249). For a few years father and 
son were thus occupants of Scottish sees at 
the same time. On 27 Sept. 1678 he was 
appointed a privy councillor. lie was trans- 
lated to Edinburgh on 29 March 1679. In 
the previous January he had obtained license 
from the king to reside in Edinburgh, on the 
ground that he had not a competent manse 
or dwelling-house in Galloway (Stephens, 
JJfe ofSharpCf p. 568). A pension of 100/. 
per annum was granted him on 9 July 1680. 
lie is found assisting on 15 March 1684-5 
at Lambeth at Sancroft's consecration of 
Baptist Levinz [q. v.], the bishop of Sodor and 
Man. On 20 July 1685 an oixler was made 
for an annual payment to him by the city of 
Edinburgh of twelve hundred marks until 
the city should build him a house and chapel. 
He went to London in February 1086, re- 
turning at the end of March to give the king 
assurances that the bishops would support 
his proposed toleration, although it was re- 
ported by the Duke of Hamilton in the fol- 
lowing year that he was not in favour of 
such an entire repeal of thi^ penal laws as 
the king desired (Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th 
Rep. App. vi. p. 175). He was rewarded by 
being nominated to the see of Glasgow on 

21 Jan. 1687, upon the illegal deprivation 
of Archbishop Alexander Cairncross [(j. v.] 
On 29 Jan. 16S8 he preached a thanksgiving 
sermon at Edinburgh for the queen's being 
with child, in whicn he mentioned that she 
often spent six hours at a time on her knees 
in prayer. At the Revolution he, with the 
majonty of the bishops, adhered to James 11. 
At the meeting of the estates in April 1689, 
when nine bishops were present, of whom 
seven were against declaring the throne va- 
cant, ' the Bishop of Glasgow made a long 
discourse of passive obedience* {if>, 12th Kep. 
App. vii. p. 237). He remained in Edin- 
burgh, living in privacy, after the Revolution, 
but is said in W. Nelson Clarke's preface to 
a 'Collection of Letters,' &c. (Iklinburgh, 
1848y p. xxxi), to have been arrested in 1692 



on suspicion of holding correspondence with 
the exiled court, and to have been imprisoned 
in Edinburgh Castle. The authority for this 
statement is not given ; and a further state- 
ment that he remained in prison until 1701 
is incorrect, as, at some date previous to 1695, 
he was banished from Scotland to England, 
and was restrained to London. Among the 
papersof the Earlof Rosslyn at Dysart House 
(Hist. MSS, Comm. 1871, 2nd Rep. p. 192) 
there is a journal kept by Paterson in London 
in 1695-6, in which he records interviews 
with statesmen while seeking permission from 
William III to return to Scotland. Leave was 
at that time refused, and he was also forbidden 
to reside in any of the northern counties of 
England. He was, however, shortly after- 
wards permitted to return to Edinburgh, and 
probably regained complete liberty upon the 
accession of Queen Anne in 1 702. In that year 
he wrote a letter from Edinburgh to Bishop 
Compton of London on the subject of tolera- 
tion for the episcopal clergy. He exerted 
himself in the following years, together with 
the other Scottish bishops, in endeavouring to 
obtain gprants from the government for relief 
of poor clergymen, as well as some allowance 
for themselves out of the revenues of their 
sees. It was the queen's intention that such 
grants should be made, but it was not carried 
into real effect, except with regard to Bishop 
Alexander Ross [q. v.] of Edinburgh and 
Paterson himself. On 7 Dec. 1704 Paterson 
and Bishop Rose, with others, accredited Dr. 
Robert Scot, dean of Glasgow, as an agent to 
make collections in P]ngland. Their letters, 
with a list of contributions, were printed in 
18(54 in the 'Anticjuarian Communications of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society' (ii. 226- 
231). At the beginning of 1705 he went to 
London to personally approach the gueen on 
the subject. He was favourably received, and 
obtained a promise of 1,600/. annually, out of 
which George Lockhart [q. v.] of Camwath 
charges him with securing 400/. for himself, 
although he was then worth 20,000/., or, as 
the archbishop of Canterbury reported (ac- 
cording to Paterson's own statement), 30,000/. 
But Paterson declared that he never had a 
third of the latter sum. On 25 Jan. 1705, 
in consequence of the number of surviving 
bishops beingreduced to five, he, with Bishops 
Rose and Douglas of Dunblane, consecrated, 
in a private chapel in his own house at Edin- 
burgh, Bishops FuUarton and Sage. I le died 
in his house on 9 Dec. 1 708, and was buried 
on the 23rd in the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, 
at the east end of the north side, at the foot 
of Bishop Wishart's monument. 

His character has been represented by 
enemies in the blackest colours. He deposed 
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% fjk'f. »->**>-, N.r.. Afi I'*'yrr-vL. '.r. »i'. fr-.= I'Xf. trr Trl:.:-i fr>z: lb* Tanner MSS. in 
h.». fr..r.i*V'y »* l/.^'^rrrr/.r.iir: .T t-v ^-.r-ri-zi :l-i B .ilr-tr. LiVrLTv ia Dr. W.Nelson 
of vJ ,i*^.Ty. W ;...*» ItoTc. ..'. :..- c-.^-.iiA- CtriiT"* ••"_''.ll'e»*-.l:n -if L^Ttrrs Ttrlatinfr to 
1 ion '/f ll//i/"r i J.4. r - •!.:*-' j, :» %'. .- :,r» : \t • Lr : L-r Ci ir: ;. : - S.-: •Ika L' E*iinbuT?h, 1 848. A 
WfArt'ff Jv/;>*y ia Iri-. p. .#;i' . c^ill- 11=: Ir'vr ::• I-iu Irriilr. 4 June 1074, against 
•of»<: '/f t.K': fft'/** f.',*'>r- , .f -.4tr- ',f :.!.- •!=.-:. i !Li:l.:iAl sTn>i. and anDther. of 17 June 
n.u'\ K \\(..*ri*, ^/a^>-. iv/-*; .ivvr: ' tr. : Kirk- ]•>?*.». fcb.:t d-bi:-:?? :n :he council, are in 
V,m iiUt.ofth^.Churh'.fSf'.tla^d.i^/i':.'^. Mr. O. Airv'.- -LauirrLile Paptrrs ' « Camd. 
Jf2; Ti'f/»r\* 'Orf.'- ;(r»-- -♦'.rl':? ai'air.-' \.\z:l Sxr. l>v*. iii. 4o. I'A**. Hi? attestation, dated 
iitf,r^t. Ki'lj,ji?,!j r y/. 1 70 J f '/I. V.' 'iriici:-*! : -» Jan. ir*.t:^, of a c-py ina^i»f by him of Bur- 
liirn in th»; mo-t vrurril'^ i-1;. ;ibiA.r!v»r t-.-rrr.- Lis n»r*.V " Ar^r-im-r-** fvr Divorce ' is printed in 
• A n ' v,*:r/ pi I bl I ^h ■:'! i n 1 • I' ••5, r o t hf: * .Si- ■•. •. :- u John M acky's • Memoirs." 1 733. A letter to 
l'p--liyt«-rifiri KJo ^'i'm':*-/ .-.ri'l ary.-i -*=?■? 1-im of rlie Dukr •- :* Ilimllron. 13 Feb. 17<J3. sending 
iwyiridiiloij'i ofPffjif;*?-, .\ri'J T.)j»— - char^r- ar»j :l copy of Sir .1. Tumors observations on 
i'nutui iil-.o in S^iMJ-h ji-'i-'j-iii- of I'hr lini-.-. Bishop G.it}iri»-*s • sillie Memoirs.' is calen- 
\if wiiH c'-rtainly /ir:f ivrly t-u'tiyr^-A in all tli*.- 'iar»?d by tl;- * Historical MSS- Commission/ 
iniolorunt m'?ftfliir»-- of tii«f jfov'rrnin»rnt. and llrh K»rp. vi. 11*9. Several letters now at 
oppo«*»'d, until lh»; ur^ri-iionof Jum-s II. the Edinburgh, assi^zned to him in the Second 
^riint in^ of any 'wvWVjhju:*:'^. But many of Kep^irt of the Commis';i«-»n ip. 2i)3),are really 
f.liif rhiir^''H broiij(ht ny^it\n^\ him w»'njr:l»f.'irly from hLs pre'lec^'ssor at Glaseow, Alexander 
]ibt;lloiiSyand Dr. Al''X«nd»;r.Monrof//. 171 '/r; Hum».'t : and one to Lauderdale, among^ the 
(q.v.|,in hiHToply toltidputhVpHinphlot,.-ays .MaU-t Papers now in the British Museum, 
that 'thi; world is not MO iM'Sottijd as to think entered in the Fifth Report, pajre 314, is 
thut thiMir('hbish<jpn';<!d:4particuhiranHw<;rs.* not from him, but from James Hamilton, 
Th»' iic(MiMat.ionH,how»?v*;r, iir»' fiodijfi nit o that bishop of Oalloway. Correspondence with 
it. inuHt Im* firanfd \.\nty vu'va not alto;:<-th«fr Bishop Compton of London in 1698-1707, 
jfroundhjMM. Lock hart of (^arnwath difMtribes which r»'Vfals disputes with his co-bishops, 
PattTHdii as ])niu(l, haughty, and avaricioii'*. and rirhit»'S to r»*lii»f from Queen Anne, is in 
Nothing' is kndwn of any piihliHhfd writ- Kawlinsou MS. C. 9So iu the Bodleian 
in^s by liim, except that Kirkton imuitionH Lii)rary. 

(p. iKo) a pamplilt't which * hi? wrote to lix , The name of his wife and the date of 
l5r. OatM his ]M)pish phit ujum the presby- marria^n; do not appear to be known. She 
teriauM, and ho to divert thi' irnjuiry from the had died bef)re WMS^ in which year he re- 
]iM]»iMtH.' 'I'his has not been traced. An cords in hia diary an olFer of marriajre from 
anonyninus pamphlet, ])Ml)lisliiMl in 170:J, ' Lady Wanior. lie speaks in several letters 
contains a vindication of a M>rnion by him on , of his numerous family. 

pasjiivt* obedience, lli' was su|»poH|.d to be ' [In a'ldition to authorltiHs quotwl above. Dr. 
about to write, in hiS.'J. the lite of Charles I, 1 H. Si-nlt's loisti Ivci. Scotioan.i', pt. vi. pa 
W\\\^ tMUMMiraifcd to do so bv Charles II ' I^uuit-r of F<»iintain]iali's Diary (Baim 
(l.\ri>i:uoK ForNrMNMM.i.. liiary,]). l-Jo). ' (Mub\ ].p. 20 4, '2(J8, :uil, 6.56. 708,\SoO : inf 
( »f his correspondem-e much remains, m print ' i i«»n kin-lly furnishcMl hy the Bishops of Ohisgow 
and manuscript. Some is to he found ainouir l '*'»*1 lMinl)ury;h, Mr. (1. F. Warner, n ml others.] 
the episcopal reconls forinerlv kept at ( Jh'ual- I \v . D. M. 

mond, and now in the Thelaoirlnil Colle>r«' I PATERSON. JOHN (177(5-1855), mis- 
at Kdiuhuruh. I'Voni these some remarks i»y ■ sionary. third child of Georrre Paterson of 
him on a copy which he ni:ult» in ItlSDof , Duntocher in the parish of Old Kilpatrick, 
pi\»poMHl instriu'tions apjuvned by the kini,^ near (ilas;rt>w, was born at Duntocher on 
ui U^O with relation to eivlesiastical alVairs ' !*(> Feb. I77t5. and became a student at the 
aiv printtnl. with the in>lructions, in university t)f(Jlasjrow in 1798. He was at- 



passim ; 
natyn© 
informa- 




seuiati.Mi of the FxiN \»f a I'unher Indul- youmr men t*or the ministry. He was sent to 

k:e»u'e.' dattsl Iv^ Feb W^'A^ vpp. 49!» 'uUV Pundec. auvl spent the pn*ator part of 1800 

F»%e letiers %\rnieii i^» S.»ni'n>l*i in lt«Sl-o. ther»\ under the cariM^f the Rev. W. Innes. 

OM.' \\\\.\\ '.^^ iVv. li»^S e\t*UNin»: h»s o»m- Keiu»»\inir to (JhiSijow. he \n\ •"» .luly 1803 

p\i:\m'o with KiM*; .lame-»".> toleration, and Kvaine the niiuister of a chun^h which h^» 

eueK'NOK « decLiraiuu m:ide \\\ U»*^;» in had formed at i\imbuslanir. but he relin- 

luvour of a ndaxaiion of the penal l;i\\>. and ^^ui^hiM it vmi 17 Juno ISiM. with the inten- 

*noiUor ou the piNv^isviN of [he church vn tiou of i:\nu»r vuii as a mix<ivniary to India. 
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Accordingly, on 27 Aug., accompanied by 
his friend, Ebenezer Henderson [q. v.], be 
sailed for Denmark, with the intention of 
goinff thence to India ; but finding it im- 
possible to carry out this intention, he re- 
mained in Northern Europe, and became a 
zealous and useful missionary there. Gra- 
dually his connection with the churches in 
Edinburgh was dissolved, and he was left 
to his own resources. He remained in Den- 
mark until after the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen in 1807, when he removed and settled 
in Stockholm. Here during the next five 
years he continued his labours among the 
natives of the northern kingdoms. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society aflbrded 
him aid in carrying out his plans ( though he 
was at no time the society's salaried agent). 
In 1812 he removed to St. Petersburg, and 
on 1 Nov. 1817 he received the degree of ] 
doctor of theology from the university of j 
Abo in Finland. In 1822 he w^ithdrew I 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and l*rince Galitzin and other friends in 
St. Petersburg requested him to conduct the 
affairs of the Russian Bible Society. The 
Emperor Alexander granted him an annual 
salary of six thousand roubles. On the death 
of the emperor the party in power raised 
objections to the circulation of tne scriptures. 
Ultimately, in 1825, the Emperor Nicholas 
issued ukases suspending the operations of 
the Bible Society, and placing the society 
under the control of the Greek church. 
Thereupon Paterson left Russia ; but the 
emperor treated him with great kindness, 
and continued to him his pension for life. 
During his residence in Northern Europe 
he was connected with the work of trans- 
lating and printing portions of the scriptures 
into Finnish, Georgian, Icelandic, Lap- 
ponese, Lettish, Moldavian, Russ, Samogi- 
tian, and Swedish. 

On returning home he settled in Edin- 
burgh, and served for many years as secre- 
tary for Scotland of the London Missionary 
Society, also acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union. In 
1850 he removed to Dundee, where he oc- 
casionally preached. He died at Kincal- 
drum, Forfarshire, on 6 July 1855. He 
married, first, at Stockholm, on 31 Aug. 
1809, Katrine Margarate Hollinder, who 
died 7 March 1813, leaving two children, one 
of whom. Dr. George, bom 18 March 1811, 
became congregational minister at Tiverton. 
Paterson married, secondly, on 19 April 1817, 
Jane, daughter of Admiral Samuel Greig, of 
the Russian navy ; she was bom in Russia on 
26 Oct. 1783, and, from her knowledge of 
Rubs and Russian dialects, was of much help 



to her husband in his work at St. Petersburg. 
She died on 19 Jan. 1820, leaving a daughter, 
who became the wife of Edward Baxter of 
Kincaldrum. 

l^aterson was the author of: 1. * A Letter 
to II. II. Norris, containing Animadversions 
on his Respectful Letter to the Earl of 
Liverpool on the Subject of the Bible So- 
ciety,^ 1823. 2. * The Book for every Land : 
Reminiscences of Labour and Adventure in 
the Work of Bible Circulation in the North 
of Europe and in Russia.' Edited, with a 
* Prefatory Memoir/ by W. L, Alexander, 
1858. The * Memoir ' is on pp. xi-xxxv. 

[Norrie's Dundee Celebrities, 1873, pp. 162-4 ; 
Swan's Memoir of Mrs. Paterson, lb24.] 

G. C. B. 

PATERSON, NATHANIEL, D.D. 

(1787-1871), author, was bom in the parish 
of Kells, Kirkcudbrightshire, in 178/, and 
was the eldest son of Walter Paterson, stone- 
engraver, and grandson of Robert Paterson 
[q. v.], * Old Mortality.' His mother was Mary 
Locke. He was educated at Balmaclellan, 
where the only prize he is known to have 
gained was one for cock-fighting, then a recog- 
nised school sport. In 1804, when sixteen 
years of age, he matriculated at Edinburgh 
University, and studied for the ministry of 
the church of Scotland. In 1821 he became 
minister of Galashiels, where he wrote * The 
Manse Garden '(Glasgow, 1836), a work which 
passed through many editions. He enjoyed 
the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, but aft^r 
a time explained to Scott that the invitations 
to Abbotsford being usually for Saturday, his 
preparation for Sunday services was inter- 
fered with. Sir Walter took no offence, but 
thenceforth invited him on some earlier day 
of the week. On 8 Feb. 1 825 he married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Robert Laidlaw, Scott's 
Iriehd, and George Thomson, the Dominie 
Sampson of *Guy Mannering,' was one of his 
most constant visitors. In 1833 he was trans- 
lated to the charge of St. Andrew's parish 
church, Glasgow. When, in 1843, the dis- 
ruption took place in the church of Scotland, 
Paterson followed Dr. Chalmers; and in the 
autumn of that year he formed one of a de- 
putation to the north of England to explain 
the principles of the free church and plead 
its cause. In 1844 he visited the southern 
counties. At the same time the many mem- 
bers of his congregation who with him joined 
the free church formed the congregation 
known as Free St. Andrew's, Glasgow, of 
which he remained minister till his death. 
In 18o0 he was chosen moderator of the 
free church assembly, the highest honour 
which that church can bestow. His appear- 
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ance in his later years was highly picturesque. 
His hair fell on his shoulders in wavy curls 
white as snow. He died at Glasgow on 
25 April 1871. All his life occupied ac- 
tively with ministry, Dr. Paterson had also a 
keen interest in anr^ling and mechanics. He 
was a man of great geniality and courtesy, 
and did much for the progress of the free 
church in the west of Scotland. He pub- 
lished several sermons and tracts. His por- 
trait, by John J. Napier, was exhibitea in 
the * Old Glasgow ' exhibition held in Glas- 
gow in 1894. 

[Letters to his Family by Xath. Paterson, 
D.D., with Memoir by the Rev. Alex. ADderson, 
1874 ; Hew Scott's Pasti Eocl. Scoticanae, ii. 551, 
iii. 25; private knowledge.] W. G. B-k. 

PATERSON, ROBERT (1715-1801), 
' Old Mortality,' son of Walter Paterson, 
farmer, and Margaret Scott, was bom at 
Haggisha in the parish of Hawick in 1715. 
He married Elizabeth Gray, who had been 
at one time cook to Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick 
of Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. Kirkpatrick 
procured for Paterson from the Duke of 
Queensberry a lease of a freestone quarry at 
Gatelawbrigg in the parish of Morton. The 
highlandersretuminjf from England on their 
way to Glasgow in 1745-0 plundered Pater- 
son's house, and carried liim off as a prisoner 
owingto theviolent opinicuis hehad expressed 
against Mho bU)ody and wicked house of 
Stuart,' and * the abominable heresies of the 
church of Rome.' Paterson became a member 
of the sect of hill men or Cameronians [see 
CA3IER0N, Richard], and contributed in a 
practical way to tlie perpetuation of their 
views by carrying gravest nnes from his quarry 
to erect over the martyrs' graves. Ultimately 
his religious zeal appoars to have become a 
mania. From 1758 ho neglected entirely to 
return to his wife and five children at Gate- 
lawbrigg. At last Mrs. Paterson sent his 
eldest son, WalttT, then only twelve years 
old, in search of his father, who was ulti- 
mately found working at some Carapronian 
monuments in the old kirkyard of Kirkchrist, 
on the west side of the Dee. opposite Kirk- 
cudbright. Paterson refused to return home, 
and continued his wandering life until his 
death at Bankhill, near Lockerbie, on 14 Feb. 
18()I. 

Dr. Laing was of opinion that Paterson died 
at Rankend, not Bankhill, and that he was 
interred in the churchyard of Caerlaverock, 
where Messrs. A. & 0. IMaok erected a tomb- 
stone to his memory in 1800. His wife sup- 
ported her family by keeping a small school. 

The self-imposed task of repairing monu- 
ments was thus Paterson's sole occupation for 



over forty years. Mounted on a white pony, 
he traversed the whole lowlands of Scouand, 
receiving a hearty welcome at eveiy Came- 
ronian hearth, but maintaining a melancholy 
demeanour befitting his labours. 'To talk 
of the exploits of the covenanters was the 
delight, as to repair their monuments was 
the business, of his life ' (Scott, Old Mor- 
tality), *Old Mortality' had three sons: 
Robert, Walter, and John. The eldest son, 
Robert, long lived in Balmaclellan, in the 
Glenkens of Galloway. Walter, who was a 
stone-carver, like his father, died there on 
9 May 1812, and was the father of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Paterson [q. v.] John went to 
America in 1770, and settled in Baltimore. 
He is sometimes said to have been the father 
of Elizabeth Paterson of Baltimore who 
married Jerome Bonaparte, afterwards king 
of Westphalia. The story, however, is quite 
erroneous, MadameBonaparte's father having* 
})een William Paterson from Tanat, co. Done- 
gal. The theme of Scott's novel of * Old Mor- 
I tality' was suggested by Paterson's career. 

[Introd. to Old Mortality ; Letter^ to his Family 
by Nath. Paterson, D.D., 1874.] W. G. B-k. 

PATERSON, SAMUEL (1728-1802), 
bookseller and auctioneer, was bom 17 March 
1728. His father, a woollendraper in the 
parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, London, 
died in 1740, and young Paterson went to 
France. About 1748 he opened a shop op- 
posite Durham Yard, in the Strand, and im- 
ported foreign books; at that time Paul 
Vaillant was the only other dealer in foreign 
literature in London. Paterson published 
a few books, among them Mrs. Charlotte 
r^ennox's first work, * Poems on several Oc- 
casions,' in 1747. He continued the busi- 
ness without great success until about 1753, 
when he commenced as auctioneer at Essex 
House, formerly the residence of Sir Oiv 
lando Bridgman, in Essex Street, Strand. 
He subsequently had a room in King Street, 
Covent Garden, afterwards occupied by 
Messrs. King, Collins, & Chapman.* His 
stock in trade was sold oft* in 1 768 and 1769. 
*He was the earliest auctioneer who sold 
books singly in lots; tlie first bidding for 
which was sixpence, tlip advance threepence 
each bidding until five shillings were offered, 
when it ran to sixpence' (Smith, Nollekens 
amUiis Times, 1829, ii. 279). 

Besides the catalogues of his own sales, he 
acted as cataloguer for other auctioneers. 
He was one of the first in England to pro- 
duce good classified catalogues, with careful 
descriptions of the contents. Among the 
many excellent sale-catalogues due to him 
are those of the libraries of Sir Julius Ceesar 
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(1767), Sylvanus Morgan (1769), llobert 
Nelson (1760), James Parsons (1769), James 
West, P.R.S. (1773), William Fletewode 
(1774), E. Rowe Mores (1779), Topham 
Beauclerk (1781), George Costard (1782), 
Thomas Crofts (1783), Maffeo Pinelli (1789), 
John Strange (1801), H. Fagel of the Hague 
(1802). 

In 1776 he visited the continent and 
brought back a large collection of books 
described in * Bibliotheca Universalis Selecta, 
methodically digested with an index,' 1786. 
For some years he was librarian at Bowood 
to Lord iShelbume, first marquis of Lans- 
downe. In November 1794 he writes of the 
* extreme agitation ' he had * been in for a 
considerable time in abstracting and index- 
ing my lord's private papers ' (Nichols, Lit, 
Anecd. viii. 483). 

He had an impediment in his speech, but 
this did not prevent him from delivering 
a series of lectures on Shakespeare's plays, 
which were attended by Steevens, Malone, 
and Barry. He was an honest man and an 
excellent bibliographer, but constantly failed 
in business, as he always preferred reading to 
selling books. * Perhaps we never had a 
bookseller who knew so much of the contents 
of books generally, and he was particularly 
well acquainted with our English poets' 
{Gent. Mag. 1802, ii. 1075). Johnson wrote 
of him as * a man for whom I have long had a 
kindness' (Boswell, Life, ed. Hill, iii. 90), 
and was godfather to Paterson's son Samuel, 
whom he befriended on several occasions {ib. 
iv. 269). His original works were not re- 
markable. 

Paterson died in Norton Street, 29 Nov. 
1802, in his seventv-fifth vear. He married 
a Miss Hamilton about 1746; she died on 
2o Nov. 1790. His eldest son, Charles, a 
lieutenant of marines, died at Chatham on 
14 Dec. 1779, in his twentieth year. His 
second son was John, and the third, Samuel 
I'atersou the younger, who was assisted by 
Johnson, was an artist, and exhibited a por- 
trait at the Koyal Academy in 1789 (Giuves, 
Dictionary y 1884, p. 179). One of his daugh- 
ters, Margaret, married James Pearson [q. v.], 
the glass-stainer. 

Paterson wrote : 1. 'Another Traveller! or 
Cursorv llemarks and Tritical Observations 
made upon a Journey through part of the Ne- 
therlands in 1706,by Coryat Junior,' London, 
1 767-9, 4 parts in 2 vols. sm. 8vo ; * second edi- 
tion corrected,' London, 1769, 12mo (senti- 
mental travels in the manner of Sterne, of very 
poor quality). 2. * Bibliotheca Anglica Cu- 
riosa : a Catalogue of several thousand printed 
Books and Tracts (chiefly English) collected 
with a view to a History of English Lite- 



rature,' London, 1771, 8vo. 3. * Joineriana, 
or the Book of Scraps,' London, 1772, 2 vols, 
sm. 8vo (miscellaneous essays, anonymous). 
4. *The Templar,' London, 1773 (a periodical 
of which only fourteen numbers were pub- 
lished, the last in December 1773 ; designed 
as a protest against the advertising of eccle- 
siastical offices and places of trust under 
government), o. * Speculations on Law and 
Lawyers, applicable to the Manifest Hard- 
ships, Uncertainties, and Abusive I'ractice 
of the Common Law,' Tendon, 1788, 8vo 
(on the dangers of personal arrest for debt 
previous to any verification). 

[Obituary Notices in Gent. Mag. 1802, pt. ii. 
1074, and European Mag. 1802, pt. ii. 427; 
see also Cha'mers's Gen. Biogr. Diet. xxir. 185- 
189; Dibdin's Bibliomania, 1842, p. 441; Ni- 
chols's Lit. Anecd. vols. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. 
ix. ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. i. 23 ; Timperley's 
Encylopaedia, 1842, p. 812.] H. R. T. 

PATERSON, THOMAS (1780-1866), 
lieutenant-general, was the son of Robert 
Paterson of Plewlands, Ayrshire. He en- 
tered the royal artillery as second lieutenant 
1 Dec. 1795. After serving in Canada and 
the West Indies from 1796 to 1804, and 
hecoming second captain 19 July 1804, he 
took part in the expedition to Copenhagen 
under Lord Cathcart in 1807. He was at- 
tached to Baird's division, and after the 
army had landed it fell to him to keep the 
Danish gunboats in check with his 9-poun- 
ders, while batteries were being thrown up 
for the bombardment. He became captain 
1 Feb. 1808, and in the following year he 
served in the Walcheren expedition. He 
was given a brevet majority 4 June 1814, and 
became lieutenant-colonel in the regiment 
6 Nov. 1827, and colonel 10 Jan. 1837. In 
1836 he was made superintendent of the 
Royal Military Repository at Woolwich, 
lie was promoted major-general 9 Nov. 
1846, and lieutenant-general 30 June 1854, 
linving become a colonel-commandant of the 
royal artillery 15 Aug. 1850. He died at 
Woolwich on 13 June 1856. 

[Royal Military Calend.ir ; Irving's Book of 
Scotsmen ; Kane's List of Artillery Officers.] 

E. M. L. 

PATERSON, ^\T:LLIAM (1658-1719), 
founder of the Bank of England, son of John 
Paterson of Skipmyre, in the old parish of 
Trailflatt now merged in that of Tinwald, 
Dumfriesshire, by his wife Elizabeth (Bethia), 
was born there in April 1658. The farm- 
house where he was bom was pulled down 
in 1864. The storv that *he came from 
Scotland m his younger years, with a pack 
onhis back,' and * having travell'd this country 
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for some years/ became first a missionary 
and then a buccaneer in the West Indies, is 
not supported by evidence of any value {A 
Defence of the Scots abdicating Darierif 1700, 
pp. 2, 3 ; of. Caledonia^ or the Pedlar turnd 
Merchant ; Laixq, Fugitive Pieces of Scottish 
Poetry, :?nd ser.) He was * bred in England 
from his infancy Y Clerk ofPenicuilcs yfemoirs, 
p. 61), and lived for some time at Bristol with 
a kinswoman of his mother, from whom he 
is said to have received a legacy. Until 
the revolution of l(>Hd he * had experience 
abroad and at home in matters of general 
trade and revenues * (Paterson's * Memorial 
to GeorgrI,' dated 8 March 1714-1 "> quoted 
by Baxxister), going for several years * in 
person* to the West Indies, where his re- 
putation was so great that at the time of 
the Darien expedition it was said that * wher- 
ever he sliould be settled, thither the people 
would throng from all the plantations to 
join him.' He also formed connections with 
New England. lie became a member of the 
Merchant Taylors' Company by redemption 
on 10 Nov. 1081, and was admitted to the 
livery on '2i Oct. 1089. In 1088 he took 
part with thostj who were planning tlie re- 
volution, being * much in the coffee-houses 
of Amsterdam' at this time (Bannister). 

By 1091 he had acquired great influence in 
the citv anrl a considfrable fortune. In Julv 
and August of that year, he, with Michael 
Godfrey and other merchants, proposed to 
the government the foundation of the Bank 
of England , ])oint i ng out at the same time the 
necessity of restoring the currency. Of the 
whole scheme Paterson was * chief projector.' 
lUit, in spite of repeated applications to the 
government .nothing wasdone for three years. 
In January 1002 Paterson was the ])rincipal 
witness before the parliamentary committee 
appointed to receive proposals for raising 
supplies. Ha conducted the negotiations 
between tin? government and tlie merchants 
who signed the ])roposals, and stated that 
* himself and some others might come up to 
advance r)()().CK)0// (Journah of the llovao of 
Commotio, X. 031. 032). On the foundation 
of the bank in 1094 he became a director, 
with a qualifieation of 2,000/. But the bank 
realised his wishi's * but lamelv • . .and far 
from the extensive nature and other publick 
advantages concerted in the proposition' (An 
Enf/vin/ . . . Bt/ tftc, Wednesday 1* Club in 
Friday St rot't. 'l7l7, p. 08). In 1095. on a 
differenct' with his colleagues, when he was 
outvoted, he sold out and voluntarily with- 
drew from the directorate. On 12 Feb. of 
tliat year he made proposals for the con- 
solidation of the City of London orphan fund 
which were not accepted. He had 4,000/. 



invested in the fund, which was ' of very 
great moment to him * (-4 State of Mr. Pater- 
son^s Claim upon the Equivalent), He also 
took part in the Ilampstead Water Company, 
a scheme for supplying north London with 
water from reservoirs south of the Hampstead 
and Ilighgate hills, and in December 1693 
the city granted him a license to lay pipes 
for supplving water to the inhabitants of 
Southwarlt (Siiarpe, London and the King- 
dom, ii. 582). At this time he had a house 
in the parish of St. Giles-in-t he-fields. 

Meanwhile Paterson had matured his 
scheme, first formed in 1684, for the founda- 
tion of a colony in Darien. Originally in- 
tending to start a company differing in its 
constitution from anv of the existing English 
trading companies, he had made overtures 
to the elector of Brandenburg and the cities 
of Embden and Bremen. In 1095 he went to 
Scotland, where Andrew Fletcher [q. v.] of 
Saltoun introduced him to members of the 
administration, and his scheme was eagerly 
taken up. Paterson himself framed the first 
draft of the act establishing the Scottish 
Africa and India Company (26 June 1695). He 
raised 3(X),000/., the maximum fixed for any 
one subscription in England, and 400,000/. 
in Scotland, besides obtaining subscriptions 
from abroad ; he himself subscribed 3,000/. 
But pressure by Spain, France, and Holland 
compelled the English government to publicly 
withdraw their supi)ort ; the English subscrip- 
tions had to be aoandoned, and an impeach- 
ment on a technical point of infringement of 
the act of l()9o was commenced, but after- 
wards dropped, against Paterson and twenty- 
two members of the company. I'aterson had 
engaged in t he company's service on the pro- 
mise (0 Xov. 1095) of receiving 12,000/. in 
ready money and three per cent, of the profits 
for t wenty-oneyears, or an additional 1 2,000/. 
He now gave up his business in London, 
which was * considerable,' and 'growing upon 
him dailv,' and devoted himself entirelv to 
the company's interests, on the promise of 
30,(KK)/. But a resolution of the directors 
(0 Oct. 1090), which granted him only one 
fourth of the stipulated sum, does not appear 
to have been confirmed by the general council 
of the company. Paterson was one of four 
directors sent abroad in 1096 to settle the 
Hamburg subscriptions. In the following 
vear he and two others were commissioned 
to purchase stores for the exjKsdition with a 
sum of 25,000/. The agent employed by him 
to conduct the financial operation made oft' 
with the money, and, though part of it was 
recovered and Pat*jrson himself paid 6,000/. 
out of his own resources, a sum 01 more than 
8,000/. was lost. Paterson thereupon offered 
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to leave the company altogether, or to ^o out 
in the service of the directors, appropriating 
a larffe portion of bis salary for tneir benefit. 
But nis offer was not accepted. He accom- 
panied the expedition in 1698; but as the 
management was entrusted to seven coun- 
cillors, who quarrelled amongst themselves, 
he had little influence on the conduct of affairs. 
He was seriously ill in Darien, and on the 
voyage to New York after the colony was 
abandoned. * Trouble of mind ' deprived him 
temporarily of his reason. He returned to 
Edinburgh on 5 Dec. 1699, and drew up a 
report, dated the 19th, to the directors of the 
company, who appointed a committee to 
conh^r with him. Far from abandoning his 
design, he tried repeatedly to revive it in 
a form which would enlist the support of 
England. 

On his arrival in London Paterson was 
kindly received by William III (April 1701), 
with whom he had frequent private con- 
ferences on public credit and state affairs, 
and at whose request he put his proposals 
into writing. Paterson suggested (1) the 

5 revision of interest for the existing national 
ebts ; (2) the regulation of the treasury and 
the exchequer, so as to leave no room for 
fraud; (3) strict inquiry from time to time 
into the conduct of all concerned in the reve- 
nue : (4) a commission of inquiry into the 
state and the management of the national 
debt ; (5) a West India expedition, on the 
ground that ' to secure the Spanish monarchy 
from France ... it was more practicable to 
make Spain and the other dominions in 
Europe follow the fate of the W^est Indies, 
than to make the West Indies, if once in the 
power of France, follow the fate of Spain ; ' 
(6) union with Scotland, than which, he con- 
vinced William, * nothing could tend more 
... to render this island great and con- 
siderable' (l*aterson*s letter to Godolphin, 
12 Dec. 1709; An Enquiry , . , By the 
Wednesday's Club in Friday Street, 1717, p. 
84). After the death of William III he re- 
newed his proposals, with the addition of 
others, to Godolphin, at the request of that 
minister. From this time until his death 
Paterson was frequently consulted by minis- 
ters, and employed by them to devise means 
of raising public supplies. From 1701 he 
urged upon the government the financial 
measures which became the basis of ' Wal- 
pole*s Sinking Fund ' and the great scheme 
of 1717 for the consolidation and conversion 
of the national debt. In 1703 he proposed, if 
indeed he did not actually establish, a public 
library of commerce and finance, for ' to this 
necessary and it's hoped now rising study of 
trade there is requisite not only as complete a 



collection as possible of all books, pamphlets, 
and schemes relating to trade . . . ancient 
or modem, but like wise of the best histories, 
voyages, and accounts of the states, laws, and 
customs of countries, that from them it may 
be more clearlv . . . understood how . . . 
wars, conquests . . . plenty, want, good or 
bad management, or influence of government 
. . . have more immediately affected the rise 
and decline of the industry of a people ' (' A 
Catalogue of Books . . . collected by William 
Paterson, Esq.,' HarL MS. 4684, Brit. Mus.) 
In 1705 he engaged in a controversy with 
John Law (1671-1729) [q. v.], and prevented 
the adoption of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency in Scotland. 

Paterson not only published an able pam- 
phlet in favour of the union of Englana and 
Scotland, but ho had a 'great share' in 
framing the articles of the treaty relating to 
trade and finance. lie was also employed, 
with Bower and Gregory, in the calculation 
of the equivalent, for which he received 200/. 
He went to Scotland in 1706, and remained 
thete until the end of the negotiations, wait- 
ing upon ministers, explaining the treaty, 
and smoothing away difficulties. One of the 
last acts of the Scottish parliament (26 March 
1707) was to recommend him to Queen Anne 
* for his good service ' (Depoe, History of the 
Union, p. 625). Though the people of Dum- 
fries had suffered much from the failure of 
the Darien scheme, and had been violently 
opposed to the union, they returned Pater- 
son, with William Johnstoun, to the first 
united parliament. But the house decided 
that it was a double return, and Paterson 
was unseated (Luttrell, Brief Relation, vi. 
378^. In the accounts of the Scottish 
Africa Company's debt to be provided for 
out of the equivalent, Paterson s claims had 
been omitted. He repeatedly urged his 
claims, without success. In 1713 the com- 
mons reported in his favour, and passed a 
bill, which was thrown out by the lords, ap- 

Sropriating to him the sum of 18,(XX)/. He 
id not receive the monev until 1715, when 
a bill, supported by the king, was passed 
without opposition. From 1703 until his 
death he resided in Queen Square, West- 
minster, where he was one of the higher rate- 
payers. He appears to have been in reduced 
circumstances until he received the Darien 
indemnity, and is said to have taught mathe- 
matics and navigation. He was paid, how- 
ever, small sums for services in the manage- 
ment of the South Sea Company, and he 
retained an interest in the Hampstead Water 
Company. He died in January 1719. His 
will was proved at Doctors' Commons on 
22 Jan. 1719 (U.S.) 
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Paterson married, first, Elizabeth Turner, The only kno^^Ti portrait of Paterson is 




child died in Darien. ]Jy his will, signed at [Not<« kindly stipplied byArchilmld Constable, 

Westminster on 1 July 1718, and certified esq.; authorities quoted, and Bannister's Life and 

on 8 July at the Ship Tavern,Without Temple Writings of Paterson ; Carbtares' State Papers, 

Bar, he left legacies to his step-children, the pp. 684, 63o. 646, 665; Burnet's History of his 

children of his sister Janet Mounsev, and to o\fn Time; Clerk of Penicuik's Memoirs (Scot- 

his sister Elizabeth, who married John Pater- tish Hist Soc.), xviii 61 ; Durien Papers ^Ban- 

son the younger of Kinharvey. The legacies "^^y^® ^'l^^ ? ^\^^'^^^' ^^n^m. 1 1th Rep. App. 

to his Scotti.sh relatives wer^ never paid, as 1', P- 30*/ Boyer » Political Mate, 1711, p. 4.0; 

the *just debts' he was forced to contract in f>Hlrymple s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ire- 

J ^. -^1 I • • 1 u u J land, vol. 11. pt. 111. pp. 89-12.1 ; Laings History 

connection with his various schemes absorbed ^^ Scotland, i v. 249 sqq. ; Sinclair's Statistic^ 

all his estate. Account of Scotland ; Scott's Tales of a Grand- 
Patcrson published anonvmouslv: 1 . Lon- 

ferences 

nesday' 

1695,4 

late Parliament, concerning the Debts of the MacauUiy's Hist, of England, 1862, 8vo, vii. 123, 

Nation,' I^ondon, 1701. 3. * Proposals and viii. 196 8qq. ; Pagan's Birthplace and Parentage 





of a Commission of Accounts. . . . With a 7^"?^^''^^ ^SO ; McCullochs Literature of 

discovery of some notable frauds committed l^^'}\'^^ ^""""^r^'^L l^^ J I^»^^:»?"»Hi«tojy of 

in collecting the supplies,' London, 170i>, S""^^"f,PP-/^l ^^il^io ^I'^'m ?'^'q. • 

4. - iiM t\ • r o *i 1? i\ Bank ot huKland, 1. 44, 60, 71 ; Martin sStones 

4to o *1he Occasion of Scotland s Decay ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ • »j2-19; Rogers's 

in Trade, with a proper expedient for re- y-^^^ ^^^^^ y oars of the Biink of Emrland, pp. 

covery thereof, and the increasing our 2,22.148. P-.terson is the horo of Eliot War- 

VVealth, liOri. (5. *An hssay, concerning burton's novel Danen, or the Merchant Prince, 

Inland and Foreign, Publick and Private an historical romance. London, 1852 ; and to 

Trade; together with some overtures how a Paterson is dedicated Paul Coq's treatise La 

company or national trade may bi consti- Monuaiede Banqu*^ ou IVspeceet Iciwrtefeuille, 

tuted in Scotland, with the advantag(*M Paris, 1863, to -wliich is prefixed a memoir, in 

which will result therefrom,' 1705. The which full justice is done to Pat erson's supreme 

last two pamphlets were written in replv to business talents.] W. A. S. H. 

* Two Overtures humbly offered to . . . John, PATERSON, WILLL^^M (17o5-1810), 



Duke of Argyle 'by John Law].' 7. *An 
Enquiry into the fteasonableness and Conse- 
quences of an Union with Scotland. . . . By 
Lewis Mcdway. With observations there- 
upon, as communicated to Lawrence Phillips, 
Esq., near York,' London, 1706, 8vo. 8. * An 
Enquiry into the State of the Union of Great 
Britain and the Past and IVesent State of 
the Trade and Public Bevenues thereof,' Lon- 
don, 1717, Hvo. Written, it is said, at Wal- 
poh?*s ri?nuest. Bannister also ])rinted and 
published I *ater.S(m's memorial toWilliam III 



traveller and lieutenant-governor of Xew 
South Wales, was boni on 1 7 Aug. 1755. He 
entered the army at an early age. but not 
before he had developed a strong liking for 
natural histor\', es|K'cially botany. The in- 
terest and patronage of Lady Strathmore 
enabled him to gratify these tastes, and be- 
fore entering upon active service he had 
made a series of exploring expeditions in the 
Hottentot country. He left England early 
in 1777, arrived at Capetown in May, and on 
16 Oct., in companv with Captain Gordon, 
(1 .Ian. 1701 ), and his proposal for s^'ttling | made his first expediti<m, returning to Cape 
on the isthmusof Darien, releasingthe natives Town on 13 Jan. 1778. His second expecii- 
fromthn tyranny of Spain, and throwing open t ion lasted from Maytoi?0Nov. 1778. His 
the tra<!e of South America to all nati(ms, I third was into the district which he called 
1701 {Adffif. MK 1:^-137, Brit. Mus.), with I Uaflraria, and claimed as hith^^rto unknown, 

and it lasted from '2^ Dec. 1778 to 23 March 
1 779. His fourth journey occupied him from 
18 June to 21 Dec. the same year. He made 
several fresh contributions to science, and is 



the title, * Central Amtrrica, London, 8vo, 
1857; n.»nrinted, with some of Paterson's 
other works, in Bannister's* J^ife and Writings 
of Paterson,' 1859. 
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credited with having brought to England the 
first giraffe-skin ever seen there. The French 
traveller Le Vaillant several times refers to 
his researches in high terms. 

Soon after his return to England Paterson 
was gazetted to the 98th regiment (7 Oct. 
1781), and was sent to India, where he was 
at the siege of Caroor in 1783. In 1785 the 
98th regiment was disbanded, and on 24 Sept. 
1787 he became a lieutenant in the 73rd foot. 
In June 1789 he was one of the lieutenants 
chosen to recruit and command a company 
of the New South Wales corps, which was 
formed in that year for the purjwse of pro- 
tecting the new convict settlement at Botany 
Bay. On 5 June 1789 he was appointed a 
captain in the corps. It seems probable that 
he was introduced to this enterprise by Sir 
Joseph Banks, to whom he dedicatea his 
book on Caffraria. Banks took a keen per- 
sonal interest in all that concerned the infant 
colonv. 

Paterson had married, and did not go out 
with the first draft of the corps, but with 
Philip Qidley King [q. v.], afterwards go- 
vernor, on the Gorgon, his wife accompany- 
ing him. They arrived in New South Wales 
in October 1791. After a few days' stay in 
Sydney, Paterson was ordered to Norfolk 
Island, and was apparently stationed there 
at inter\'al» till the end of *^1793. The chief 
event in this period of Patorson*s career was 
his exploration of the Hawkesbury river early 
in 1 793 ; he ascended the rapids in small boats, 
where the governor had failed, and discovered 
and named the Grose river. He also found 
several new plants. The expedition lasted 
ten days. On 15 Feb. 1794 he was senior 
member of the court held at Sydney to inquire 
into the conduct of the mutinous detachment 
of the New South Wales corps at Norfolk 
Island. On 20 Feb. his name appears as tak- 
ing up six acres of land at Sydney. On 8 Dec. 
1794, on the departure of Grose, the major 
commandant of the corps, who had been acting 
as lieutenant-governor of the colony since the 
departure of Governor Arthur I'hillips [q. v.], 
I*aterson succeeded to the command of the 
corps and administration of the government. 
In February 1795 he sent Grimes, the colonial 
surveyor, to explore Port Ste]>hens. His rule 
endecf on 1(5 Sept. 1 795. It is clear that he was 
alive to the requirements of the rising settle- 
ment, and Governor John Hunter(1738-1 821 ) 
[q.v.l, soon after his arrival, in referring to 
Paterson's application for leave, speaks of him 
as * a very valuable officer.* Paterson, who 
doubtless bore much of the trouble which 
was given in 1796 by the New South Wales 
corps, did not actually depart till much later. 
He was in England during 1798, and was 



admitted a member of the Royjil Society on 
17 May. He also joined the Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 1799 he returned to the colony 
in the Walker, and in connection with certain 
transactions as to the victualling on board that 
ship was censured by the secretary of state. 
He was nowcommandant of the corps, having 
received the step of major on 1 Sept. 1795, 
and that of lieutenant-colonel on 18 Jan. 
1798; he was at once involved in quarrels, 
and one of his earliest acts as colonel was 
to send his major, Johnston, to England 
under arrest; in September 1801 he resisted 
an effort of some of the officers to insult 
Governor King; fought a duel with John 
McArthur [q. v.], and was so dangerously 
wounded that for a time all persons concemecl 
were under arrest, in expectation of Paterson's 
death. Yet in 180:?, when King withstood 
the action of the corps on the drink question, 
Paterson went with the malcontents, and 
was humiliated by the success of King's 
opposition. He seems at this time to have 
endeavoured to keep in with both t he opposing 
civil and military factions, and to have had 
the confidence of neither. In the serious 
insurrection of 1804, however, he and his 
corps stood by the governor and saved the 
colonv. 

On 7 June 1804 Paterson was sent by 
King to I^rt Dalr\'rople in Tasmania as lieu- 
tenant-governor, and instructed to form a 
post of occupancy at such point as he thought 
suitable. He occupied Port Dalrymple in 
November, and experienced many anxieties 
as to food supply, native unfriendliness, and 
convict insubordination. He was also drawn 
into disputes with David Collins at Hobart as 
to superiority of title and jurisdiction. The 
notorious Margarot was in August 1805 sent 
to complete his sentence under Paterson's 
special super\*i8ion. 

Paterson, who was made colonel by brevet 
on 25 April 1808, was still at Port Dalrymple 
when Major Johnston reported to him the 
deposition of Governor William Bligh [q. v.] 
In January 1809 he went to Sydney, and ad- 
ministered the government till the king's 
pleasure was known. He had approved the 
proceedings taken against Bligh by the officers 
of the New South Wales corps, and declined 
to entertain Bligh's appeals that he should 
restore him. Bligh had plotted to place 
Paterson under arrest on his arrival, and 
Paterson wrote indignantly to Lord Castle- 
reagh of Bligh's conduct. On 4 Feb. 1H09 
he and Bligh signed the convention by which 
the latter consented to go home *with the 
utmost despatch,' but Bligh had not gone 
further than Tasmania by March, and con- 
tinned to give trouble. Paterson was re- 
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lieved on 31 Dec. 1809 by the arrival of the 
new governor, I^chlan Macquarie [q. v.] His 
corps — now become the 102nd regiment — was 
ordered home, and he left the colonv in Mav 
1810, amid the enthusiastic farewells of the 



canons of Lichfield, who chose William ot 
Manchester, and the monks of Coventry, who 
chose N icholasof Famham [q. v.], and both the 
elect having declined the see, the king ordered 
a new election, and Hugh was chosen unani- 



colonists. He died on the passage homf', i mously about Christmas 1239. He took a 
on board her mujesty^s ship Dromedary, on , moving farewell of the barons of the ex- 
21 June 1810. , chequer, telling them that he left the ex- 

I'aterson was apparently more at home in chequer because God had called him to the 
exploration and study of science than as an : cure of souls; they all wept, and he kissed 
administratcir or even a soldier. * The weak ' each of them (Paris, Chronica Majora^ iv. 2). 
Colonel I'aterson/ writes Kusden on one He was consecrated at Newark, near Guila- 
occasion, * thought more of botanical col- , ford, on 1 July 1240. He opposed the monks 
lections than of extending the cords of British of Coventry, who formed one of his two chap- 
sovereignty.' He seems to have been of an tcrs, probably with reference to the epi- 
amiable and undecided character, oft en giving ■ scopal right of visitation (comp. ib. p. 171 with 
offence to two opposing parties by his anxiety \ Annales Monnsticiyin. 143, 152). In 1241 
to please both. He was tlie most lavish of , he went a pilgrimage to the shrines of St. 



the early administrators in his grants to pri- 
vate persons of the land of the colony. 

Paterson river and mountain in New South 
AVales and Paterson creek in Tasmania are 
named after him, and it is said that a Pater- 



Edmund and other saints, and on its termi- 
nation attended a council of bishops held at 
Oxford. On his return thence he died at 
Potterspury, Northamptonshire, on 8 Dec, 
and was buried before the altar of St. Stephen 



6on*s Bay in the Cape Colony was for a time in his cathedral at Lichfield, in which he had 
found on the maps. I founded the prebend of Colwich, endowing 

Paterson published * A Narrative of Four ' it with the impropriation and advowson of 
Journeys into the Country of the 1 lot tentots Colwich in Staffordshire, 
and Caifraria in the years 1777-8- H,' Loudon, \ [Foss\s Judges, ii. 437; Matt. Pariw's Chron. 
1780, 4to. A second eflition and a French ' MajJii. 296, 542, iv. 2, 31, 171, 175 (RollsSer.*; 
translation appeared in 17lK). His botanical . Ann. de DunstHp. ap. Ann. Monupt. iii. 149, 152, 
collectionsarointheNaturalllistoryMuseum 157: Kot. Litt. rirtus. i. 340 (Record Publ.); 
at South Kensington. ' Msidox's Hist, of Excheq. ii. 35, 265; Bridges's 

[War Oftico reconls an.l Armv Lists, 1781- Northamptonshire, i. 90. 566, ii. 299 ; Le Neves 
1810 ; Registers of Roynl 80c. ;" PoL»gendor(!'8 \ ^'^^^^ ^' *-^'' '"^^^^ "• ^^^^ <^'' Hardy.] W. H. 
Handworterlmch ; Gent. Mag. 1810, vol. Ixxx. , PATESHULL, MARTIN DE (<f. 1229), 
pt. ii. p. 356 ; Ruwleu's Hist, of Australia, vol. judge and dean of London, was probably a 
i., .see index to vol. iii. sub voce: Hist, of New uativeeitherofPattishall, Northamptonshire 
South AVales from the Records, vol. ii.] (Fuller), or Tatshull, Staffordshire (Foss). 

C. A. II. Whether lie was related to Simon de Pates- 

PATESHULL, HUGH de {d. 1241), huU [q. v.] or Walter de Pateshull [q. v.] is 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, son, and not known. He appears as one of the clerks 
apparently heir, of Simon do Pateshull {d. of Kinpr John in 1209 {JRotuU Chartarum,\i, 
1217!'') [q. v.\ judge, was a clerk of the ex- 108), and in June 121o received a safe-con- 
chequer, and received the seal of the* court, duct to go to the king at Windsor (liotuii 
holding the ollice called somewhat later the Literannn Patetitium, p. 142). In 1217 he 
chancellorship of the exchequer. Heaj>pears sat as a justice at Westminster, and was a 
to have belonged to the baronial party in the justice itinerant for Yorkshire and North- 
reign of John, and, his father being then dead, uniberland, after which date he was con- 
received restitutionof his lands in 2 Hon. III. stantly employed as a judge, his name 
He received several bonclices, holding in appearing tirst in the commissions for seven 
Northamptonshire the ch»irches of Church shires in 1224 (Dugdale). When in that 
Stowe,Ettingdon,andCottingham(I{iaDaEs), year the justices itinerant were attacked at 
and was a prebendary of St. l^aul's, London. Dunstable by order of Falkes de Breaut6 
On 1 June 12.*U he was, against his will, made [q. v.1, and Henr}' do Braybroc [q. v.] was 
treasurer of the kingdom in place of Peter do seized, Pateshull, who was acting with 
Kievaulx^q.v.],receivinga grant of a hundred . Braybroc, escaped (Wendover, iv. 94), and 
marks as stipend. He bore a high character afterwards negotiated between Falkes and 



for honourable dealing, and discharged the 
duties of his office faithfully. The see of 
Lichfleld having fallen vacant in 1238, and 
a double election having been made by the 



the king (Amiah of Dunstabkf sub an.) 
Grants of forty marks were made to him for 
the expenses of an iter in October 1221, and 
of fifteen and twenty-one marks for like ex« 
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penses in July V2'2'2, uml hv dIsu hvl license 
bom ibe kin|{ Id keep Gftv liog^ hi Windsor 
for«8t {Sotttii Literarum Clauiarum, i. 471| 
504, 616). Hn beld certain beneficen in the 
Archdeaconry of NortbumberUnd (ih. Vi. 203), 
the chapel of Berrow and, perhaps, its mother' 
church of Overbury, ■Worcestershire (Annati 
of WorcMfiT.an. 12'il);wasa prebendary of 
London, and in 1^27 arohdeacon of Norfolk. 
In 1328 he wax chosen dean of St. Paul's. 
He wu ■tnifkn'ith paralysis in l^29(.^n>inb 
of Dunfla/ile, sub an.), and died on 14 Nov. 
of that vear. lie was famed for his prudence 
and skill in law (H.ktt. Wbjtmos. p. Ii6). 
He WHS on indefatigable norker. A judee 
who was ordered to (^ as itinerant with him 
in Vorkshire b^^ied to be excused, on the 
rroDDd that Fateahull was Strang and eo se- 
doloua and practised in labour as to exhaust 
tlie strength of all his fellows, and especially 
that of the writer and of William de Ralegh 
[q, v.; (Boyat Letten, Hearg III, i. 3i2). 

[Fow'a JuHges, il. iSg; DugdaU'i Chroa. Set. 
n>. 7, 8; Putlcr'B WortbiBS, >i. Ifl6, ed.Nlehci1s; 
WenduireT.ir.94(Engl. Kilt. Soc.); Ann. Mounst. 
'i 7a. iii- W. «7. iv. 416, «1, Royal Lettrrs 
Hen. Ill, i. 328, 343 (both Rolls 8er.) i Roi. 
ChMt,. i>. 103. Bot. Liu. P«t, p. U2, Rot. Litt. 
CU««.i.l7l,.^01.AI.5.ii. 203 (all Recurd publ.); 
M«hi'» Hi«. of Eicheq. il. 43, 357 ; Lo Sovo". 
FaMi, iL 371, tS2, fd. Hardy.] W. II. 

PATESHULL, PETER (A 1387), theo- 
logical writer, was a friar of the Augustiiiian 
house in l^ndon and took the degree of 
dootoT nf thrt>lo)ty at Oxford. When Pop 
Urban offered chaplaincies for sale, which ex- 
empted monks from Iheirorders. Peter bought 
' one from Waller of Diss. Much inlluencud 
by Wiclifn ' lie Realibua Universal i bus,' he 
began to preach against his order. Une of 
bia aermons, in the church of St. Obris- 
tapher, I»ndon, was interrupted by twelve 
fhara of liis house, and a riot ensued, which 
WIS qu«llvd by the BhurilTs and one of the 
fritn. His followera re»mmeaded him to 
pat his cliarges in writing. lie did so, and 
nailed them to the door of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dnl. He charged the friars with treachery 
to the king and country, and with gross 
immorality. Sir William Neville fn. v.], Sir 
Thomas Latimer, Sir Lewis Clifford, and 
other* gave htm encouragement. Thomas 
Walmngbsm (ad an. 1367) says he recanted 
on bis deathbed. Leiand says he attacked 
the sacraments of the church, the avarice, 
pride, and tyranny of the pope, and that his 
works were severely repressed by the papacy. 
Bale gives a list of Pateshull's writings, or- 
thodox and unorthodox, the latter of which 
were burnt ; but none are known to be 
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[Wnisiiigbam's Ifistoria AngUesna, ed. Biley, 
ii. 167 ; CnpKravo's Cbrooiele of Engloml, p. 244 ; 
Tunny's Bibliolhtca Brilannica; Bale's Scrlp- 
tornm lllostriani Cutalogus. p. 509; Lcland. 
De Sirriptoribas. c. 437 ; I^ts, Us Uloitribus 
AagtlE Scriptorilius.] M. B. 

PATESHULL or PATTISHALL, SI- 
MON DE yd. 121 7?), judge, probablya native 
of Pallishall, Northamptonshire, where his 
family, and possibly he, held the manor under 
the prior of Dunstable, received charge of 
the citstle of Xortbampton by the terms of 
the award between John and the chancellor 
William of Longchamp [q. v.] in 1191, and 
appears as one of the king s justices in 1193. 
In 1195 he was sherilf of Northamptoashire, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire, and continued she- 
riff nf Northamptonshire until 1204. During 
the reign of John he seems to have been chief 
justice of the common pleas division of the 
king's court.commisaions being issued to him 
by name, * with others his companions.' Mat- 
thew Paris speaks of him as chief justiciar 
ofthe whole Kingdom {Chronica Majiifa,M. 
2^), but this seems a mistake. He was one 
of the justices for the Jews, and in 1199 re- 
ceived from the king two hous«« in North- 
ampton which had belonged to Benedict the 
Jew. John also ^ve him the manor of Ro- 
therslhorpe, near Northampton, and certain 
wood land. He probably held the manor of 
Bletsoe in Bedfot^sb ire, having perhaps ac- 
quired it by marriage. A line of a hundred 
marks incurred by him and another justice for 
having granted certain litigants a term with- 
out royal license was remitted in 1207. He 
Bf pi»rs lo have been sent to Ireland by the 
king in 1210. He fell under the king's dia- 

Eleasure in 1216, John apparentiv suspecting 
im of complicity in the baronial revolt, and 
hislandBwereseiied;bnttheobbotofWobum 
defended him and made his peace with the 
king, who in December restored his lands 
(Patrnt SolU, p. 94). lie acted as judge in 
March 1216, and, as his son Hugh Deceived 
restitution of his lands in 2 Hen. Ill, it is 

frobable that Simon died in, or about, 1317. 
le had a son, Hugh de Pateshull [q. v.], 

bishop of Lichfield, and prnbahly another 

Sir Simon de Poteahull f<(. v.) Simon bore 

a hiuh character fur wisdom and honourable 

dealing, 
[Foas's Jn!ge<, ii.lOO; DcgiUlu's Orig. Jarid., 

Chr-in Ser.p. 6; Rot. Lilt. Clam. i. 01, 113. 

lt(, 200, 211, ad. Hardy (Rccnnl Publ.); Rat. 

L tl Pat. p. B4, (d. Hardy (R-potvi Publ.); Rot, 
, Chxrt.pp 52,131, 184.ed.Bnrdy(RecordPDbL)i 
I MxduKs History of the Eii:ho<iuer, i. 235, i>. 
I 31S. 317: Matt. Paris'ii ChMnie* Mhjoth, iii, 
I 29S, an (Rolls Ser,): Rog. Hut. iii. 13n(RolI' 
I Ber.i] W. H. 
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In December 18o2 he commissioned the 
Amphion ; but in the following year a severe 
injury, for which he received a pension, 
compelled him to resign the command ; nor 
had ne any further service afloat. In 1857 
he was appointed superintendent of the packet 
service. On 9 Feb. 1864 he became a rear- 
admiral on the retired list, and was advanced 
in due course to be vice-admiral on 14 July 
1871, and admiral on 1 Au^. 1877. In 
1866 he was appointed administrator at 
Lagos, whence he was removed, after a few 
months, to the Gambia. In 1809 he be- 
came governor of St. Helena, and on the 
abolition of the office retired with a compen- 
sation grant in 1873. On 8 May 1874 he re- 
ceived the C.M.G. He died at Newton St. 
Loe, near Bath, on 25 March 1881, leaving 
one son in the civil service. 

[0'Byme*s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Navy Lists; 
Times, 29 March 1881.] J. K. L. 

PATEY, JANET MONACH (1842-1894), 
contralto singer, was born on 1 May 1842 in 
Holborn, London, where her father, a Scots- 
man named AVhytock, was in business. She 
received her first instruction in singing from 
John Wass, and in 1860 made her first pub- 
lic appearance at Birmingham at a concert 
under the auspices of James Stimpson. She 
sang under the name of Ellen Andrews, and 
with much success, but was so overcome by 
nervousness that she lost her voice completely 
for six months afterwards. While under 
Wass's guidance she became a member of 
Leslie's choir. At one of his concerts she 
filled a vacancy caused by Mme. Sain ton- 
Dolby's absence, and thus found an oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing herself. The pro- 
mise she exhibited was so marked that steps 
were taken immediately for furthering her 
musical education, and she became a pupil 
successively of Giro Pinsuti and Mme. Sims 
Reeves. In 1865 she made her first concert 
tour, travelling through the provinces with 
Mme. Ijemmens-Shemngton and others. In 
the following year she married John George 
Patey, an operatic and oratorio singer of con- 
siderable reputation, and sang as principal 
contralto at the Worcester festival with a 
conspicuous success, which was repeated at 
Birminfifham in 1867, and at Norwich in 
1869. Next year she stepped unopposed into 
the position of principal English contralto, 
leftvacant by the retirement of Mme. Sainton- 
Dolby. In 1871 she visited America with a 
number of distinguished vocalists, and on her 
return appeared with unfailing regularity at 
all the provincial festivals, and at the prin- 
cipal metropolitan and other concerts, with 
evei^increasing success. 



In 1875 she went to Paris, on the invita- 
tion of Lamoureux, the French musician, to 
take part in four performances on a grand 
scale of *The Messiah' in French. There 
she received every mark of popular favour, 
and was engaged to sing at a conservatoire 
concert in the same year, when her per- 
formance of * O rest in the Lord * was so im- 
pressive as to lead the authorities to engage 
her for a second concert. A medal, struck in 
commemoration of the event, was presented 
to the vocalist. In Paris Mme. Patey was 
favourably compared by the critics to the dis- 
tinguished singer, Mme. Alboni, and among 
Italian musicians she was generally known 
as the English Alboni. 

In 1890Mme. Patey made a prolonged and 
triumphant tour in Australia, New Zealand, 
China, and Japan, and other countries. On 
her return to England she contemplated re- 
tirement from public life. At the end of 1893 
she began a farewell tour through the English 

Erovinces. During its course she appeared at 
heffiold on 28 Feb. 1894; but the excitement 
of the enthusiastic reception accorded her 
brought on an attack of apoplexy, and she 
died in the concert-room. She was buried at 
Brompton cemetery on 3 March. 

Mme. Patey's voice was a pure, sonorous 
and rich contralto, beautiful at its best in 
quality, and sufficiently extensive in compass 
to enable her to sing innumerable oratorio 
parts and ballads, in both of which she was 
for twenty-five years unrivalled. 

[Mme. Patoy's death called forth warm eulogies 
from the press, the Times, besides a memorial 
notice (1 March 1894), devoting a leading article 
(2 March) to the immediate cause of her death ; 
and the other daily and weekly papers published 
memoirs. See also the Americjin Art Journal, 
17 March ; Musical Courier, New York ; Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post ; private information.] 

E. H. L. 

PATIENT or PATIENCE, THOMAS 
(df. 166(3), divine, after apparently holding 
some benefice as a young man in the Eng- 
lish church (pref, to his Doctrine of Baih- 
tutm)f * went out with other podlv ministers 
to New England ' between 1630*^ and 1635. 
I Soon after his migration he began to entertain 
doubts on the point of baptism, and * resorted 
to many meetings [of the independents] to 
have good satisfaction of their doctrine and 
practice before joining with them in com- 
munion* (ib.) He heard one man preach 
fifteen sermons on the subject, and at 
the time * knew not a single soul who op- 
posed infant baptism.' But after * searching 
many authors night and day,* he at length 
experienced a mystical revelation of light 
which lasted for three days, and felt that a 
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* true repentance was wrought in ' him. A 
warrant was out at the time to bring him 
before the general court of New England, 
and shortly after, when the first New Eng- 
land law was passed against baptists (13 Nov. 
1644), he returned to England. He was at once 
chosen as colleague or assistant to William 
Kiffin or KiflTen [q. v.], pastor of the baptist 
church in Devonshire Square, Ijondon. He 
signed the 'Confession of Faith of those 
churches, which are commonly (though falsly ) 
called anabaptists ; London, printed in the 
yeare of our Lord, 1(544.* This was published 
mainly in answer to the * Dippers Dipt,' t&c, 
London, 1645, of Daniel Featley ("q. v.] The 
preface to the second edit ion (1646) also bears 
Fatient*s signature, but before the third was 
published ( 1651 ) he had left London. Patient 
and Kiflen were unwarrantably accused by 
Thomas Edwards ( Ganyreena, i. 84) of laying 
hands on and anointing with oil one Palmer, 
a woman in Smithfield. 

Patient signed the * Epistle Dedicatory ' 
to Daniel King's * A Way to Sion,' London, 
1649, and he also subscribed an epistle en- 
titled * Heart Bleedings for Professors' Abo- 
minations ' (London, 1650), from the baptist 
churches in London, directed specially against 
ranters and quakers. 

On 8 March 1649 Patient was chosen by 
parliament as one of the ^six able ministers' 
who were to be sent * to dispense the gospel 
in the city of Dublin/ with a salary each of 
200/. a year, to be paid from the revenues of 
Ireland (Common^ Journals^ vi. 379). Pa- 
tient accordingly accompanied the army to 
Ireland in June or July 1649, and was at- 
tached to General Ireton's headquarters. On 
15 April 1650 he writes from Kilkenny, 
shortly after its capitulation (28 March), of 
the kindness received from Cromwell, and of 
the success of his ministrations with Ireton's 
wife and Colonel Henry Cromwell fq. v.], 
daughter and son of the Protector (Milton, 
iState Papers, pp. 6, 7). The following year 
he was with tne army at Water ford, and 
soon afterwards settled in Dublin, where he 
became pastor of a baptist congregation, and 
chaplain to General John Jones (d, 1660) 
[q. v.], who had married Cromwell's sister 
(cf. Jones, Letters, Hist. Soc. of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 1860-1, p. 216). He was ap- 
pointed by Jones, the deputy-governor, to 
preach befcre him and the council in the pro- 
testant cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 
every Sunday (Noble, House of Cromwell, ii. 
215). Crosby says he also founded the well- 
known baptist church at Clough Keating; 
but of this there appears no proof. 

A letter from Dublin on 5 April 1654 
(Thubloe, State Papers, ii. 213) speaks of 



an anabaptist congregation, ' of which Mr. 
Patience is pastor, from whose church those 
of profitable employment doe decline daily ; ' 
but Patient heads the list of 117 names ap- 
pended to an * Address from the Baptised 
Christians in Dublin ' professing loyalty and 
attachment to the IVotector, probably on 
the occasion of his refusing the title of king 
in 1657 (Brook, Lives of the Puritans, iii. 
425). On 8 July 1659 Patient was described 
as * chaplain to the general officers ' ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1659-60, p. 13). lie returned to 
England about 1660, and not long after wont 
to Bristol as assistant to Henry Hynam (d. 
19 April 1679), minister of the first baptist 
churcn in the Pithay or Friars, now in King 
Street (Fuller, JRise and Progress of Dis- 
sent in Bristol, p. 215). During the mayor- 
alty of Sir John Knight [q. v.] at Bristol 
dissenters were sharply persecuted, and on 
4 Oct. 1663 Patient, with Thomas E wins and 
Edward Terr ill [q. v.], was sent to prison for 
preaching. Patient remained prisoner at least 
three months, and at the next sessions was 
probably remanded for refusing to pay the 
fines imposed. 

In 1660 Patient returned to his former 
sphere in I^ndon, being set apart on 28 June 
1666 as co-pastor with William Kiifen at 
Devonshire Square Church. Hanserd Knollys 
and Kifi*en performed the office of laying on 
of hands. The plague was raging all round 
the meeting-house, and within a month, on 
29 Julv 1666, Patient fell a victim to its 
ravages. His death, and burial on the succeed- 
ing day, are recorded with much solemnity in 
the church book of 1665. His will (P.C.C. 
132 Mico) was proved, on 2 Aug. 1667, by 
his widow, Sarah Patient, who was the sole 
legatee. 

Patient wrote * The Doctrine of Baptism 
and the Distinction of the Covenants' (an 
attack on infant baptism), London, 1654. 
This was answered in * CaleVs Inheritance 
in Canaan. By E. W. [Edward Warren], a 
Member of the Army in Ireland,' London , 



[Brook's Lives of the Puritans, iii. 425, 426 ; 
Wilson's Hist, of Dissenting Churches, i. 431-3 ; 
Crosby's Hist, of Baptists, iii. 42, 43 ; Iviraey's 
Life of Kiffen, pp. 33, 35, 38. 93, and his Hist, 
of the English Baptists, ii. 326, 327, 328, 541, 
577 ; Records of Broad Mead, Bristol, 1846, pp. 
74, 75; Minute Book of Devonshire Sqnaro 
Church, per Rev. G. P. McKay, pastor; infor- 
mation from the Rev. E. B. Underhill ; Confes- 
sions of Faith and other Documents, 1854, pp. 
17, 23, 310, 311-14, 326, 341 (two publications 
of the Hanserd Knollys Soc.) ; Fuller's Rise and 
Progress of Dissent in Bristol, pp. 38, 217, 218; 
Noble's House of Cromwell, ii. 215; NickoUs's 
Original Letters and Papers of State from the 
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Collections of John Milton, 1743, pp. 6, 7 ; Pike's 
Ancient Meeting-Hooses, pp. 34, 35 ; Wood's 
Condensed Hist, of the General Baptists, 1847, p. 
118; The Doctrine of Baptism, at Dr. Williams's 
Libraiy, Oordon Square.] C. F. S. 

PATIN, WILLIAM (/. 1648-1580), 
historian. [See Pattbn.I 

PATMORE, PETER GEORGE (1788- 
1855), author, eon of Peter Patmore, a dealer 
in plate and jewellery, was bom in his father*s 
house on Ludgate II ill in 1786. His mother 
was a daughter of the German painter 
Baeckermann, several of whose portraits are 

Sreserved in Ilampton Court Palace. Patmore 
eclined at an early age to accede t o h is father's 
wish that he should follow his own business. 
He adopted literature as a profession, became 
the intimate friend of William Hazlitt and 
Charles Lamb, and an active journalist and 
writer in London. In literary circles he was 
best known in connection with the 'New 
Monthlv Magazine,' of which he was editor 
from Theodore Hook's death in 1841 until 
the periodical was acquired by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth in 1853. Patmore was also a 
frequent contributor to the 'Liberal,' the 

* Westminster,' and 'Retrospective' reviews, 
and to ' Blackwood ' and the ' London ' and 
' Monthly ' magazines in their early and best 
days. Several of Iamb's most characteristic 
letters were addressed to him, as were also 
the curious epistles subsequently collected 
by Hazlitt under the title of the 'Liber 
Amoris.' Patmore's two best-known works 
were: 1. ' Imitations of Celebrated Authors, 
or imaginary Rejected Articles,' London, 
1826, 8 vo; a fourth edition appeared in 1844, 
with the title slightly modified and humorous 
preface omitted. The authors imitated were : 
Elia, Cobbett, Byron, White, Horace and 
James Smith, William Hazlitt, Jeffrey, and 
Leigh Hunt. 2. ' My Priends and Acquaint- 
ances, being memorials, mind-portraits, and 
personal recollections of deceased celebrities 
of the nineteenth century ,with select ions from 
their unpublished letters,' London, 3 vols. 8 vo, 
1854. These gossiping volumes were filled 
with personal notabilia concerning Lamb, 
Campbell, Lady Blessington, R. Plumer 
War^, H. and J. Smith, Hazlitt, Laman 
Blanchard, R.B. and Thomas Sheridan; and 
the critics of 1854 (especially in the 

* Athenaeum ' and ' North British Review,' 
3iay 1855) rebuked the author severely for 
their triviality and inconsequence; while the 
fact that the praise so freely accorded to 
R. Plumer Ward was absolutely withheld 
from Campbell elicited a storm of comment 
in a correspondence which ran in the 
' Athenseum' for several months. Of the 

TOIn xuv. 



remainder of Patmore's works (several of 
which were issued anonymously and are 
difficult to trace) the more important were : 
3. ' Sir Thomas Laurence's Cabinet of Gems, 
with Biographical and Descriptive Me- 
morials,' 1837, fol. 4. ' Chatsworth, or the 
Romance of a Week,' 1844, 8vo. 6. 'Mar- 
riage in Mayfair,' a comedy, 1 854, 8vo. He 
also wrote ' The Mirror of the Months,' 
1826, 8vo, and 'Finden's Gallery of Beauty, 
or the Court of Queen Victoria,' 1844, 8vo. 
Patmore died near Hampstead on 19 Dec. 
1855, aged 69. He married Miss Eliza Ro- 
bertson, and left, with other issue, Mr. 
Coventry Patmore, author of ' The Angel in 
the House.' 

[Gent. Mag. 1856, i. 200; Allibone's Diet, of 
English Literature; Lamb's Correspondence, ed. 
Ainger; Hazlitt's Liber Amoris, ed. Le Gallienne ; 
Times, 23 Nov. 1892 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] T. S. 

PATON, ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
(1811-1874), author and diplomatist, son of 
Andrew Paton, saddler and government con- 
tractor, and Anne Gilchrist, his wife, was 
bom at 75 Broughton Street, Edinburgh, on 
19 March 1811 (Edinburgh Parish llegis- 
ters). At the age of twenty-live he landed 
at Naples, and walked thence, with staff and 
knapsack, to Vienna. Thereafter travelling up 
and down among the Eastern European states, 
and also in Syria and Egypt, he acquired an 
accurate and extensive insight into the man- 
ners, customs, and political life of the East, 
which, with descriptions of the countries 
themselves, he communicated to the public 
in an interesting series of books. In 1839- 
1840 he acted as private secretary to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir) George Hodges in Egypt, 
and was afterwards attaclied to the political 
department of the British staft' in Syria under 
Colonel Hiiffh Henrv Rose (afterwards Baron 
Strathnnirn) "([. v.], and was allowed the rank 
of deputy assistant-quartermaster-general. In 
1843 he was appointed acting consul-general 
in Servia, and in 184() was unofficially em- 
ployed by Sir Robert Gordon, then ambas- 
sador at Vienna, to examine and report upon 
the ports belonging to Austria in the Adriatic. 
In 1858 he became vice-consul at Missolonghi 
in Greece, but in the following year was trans- 
ferred to Lubeck, and was on 12 May 1862 
appointed consul at Ragusa and at Bocca di 
Cattaro. He died on 5 April 1874. He 
married Eliza Calvert, and had issue. 

His works were : 1. * The Modem Syrians, 
by an Oriental Student,' 8vo, London, 1844. 

2. * Servia, or a Residence in Belgrade, &c., 
in 1843-4,' 8vo, 1845; 2nd edition, 1855. 

3. ' Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic,' 
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2 vols. 8vo, 1849. 4. *The Mamelukes: a 
Romance of Life in Grand Cairo/ 8 vols. 8vo, 
1861. It was republished in 1861 under the 
title ' Melusina : a New Arabian Nights' En- 
tertainment.' 6. *The Goth and the Hun, 
or Transylvania, Debreezin, Pesth, and 
Vienna in 1850,' 8 vo, 1851. 6. *The Bul- 

farian, the Turk, and the German,* 8vo, 
855. 7. * Researches on the Danube and 
the Adriatic,' which is an adaptation of in- 
formation given in some of the previous 
works, 2 vols. 12mo, 1862. 8. * History of 
the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period 
of the Mamelukes to the Death of Mahom- 
med Ali,' 2 vols. 8vo, 1863. 9. * Sketches 
of the Ugly Side of Human Nature,' 1867. 
10. * Henry Bevle, otherwise De Stendhal,' 
8vo, 1874. 

[Prefaces to some of the above works ; AlU- 
bone's Diet, of English Literature ; Foreign 
Oflfice List, January 1874 p. 153, January 1875 
p. 268.] H. P. 

PATON, DAVID {Jl. 1650-1700), 
painter, executed portraits and medallions 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
A portrait of General Thomas Dalyell or 
Dalziel [q. v.] at Binns, Linlithgowshire, is 
ascribed to him. Three groups, each con- 
taining five small medallion portraits (chiefly 
of members of the Hamilton family), which 
are at Hamilton Palace, Lanarkshire, bear 
his name and the date 1693. 

[Cat. of Loan Exhibition of Works of the Old 
Masters and Scottish National Portraits, 1883, 
1884; Bryan's Diet, of Painters, ii. 261.] 

H. P. 

PATON, GEORGE (1721-1807), Scottish 
bibliographer and antiquary, born in 172 1 , was 
the son of John Paton, a bookseller in Old Par- 
liament Square, Edinburgh, his mother being 
a granddaughter of George Mossman, printer 
to Queen Anne. After receiving a good edu- 
cation he became assistant to his father, and 
ultimately a partner with him in the business ; 
but about 1760 both were compelled to retire 
on account of having been engaged in a cau- 
tionary obligation which they were unable to 
meet. The son shortly afterwards obtained 
a clerkship in the custom-house, at first at 
a salary or only 30/., which was ultimately 
raised to 70/., but it was subsequently, in 
accordance with a new ordinance of govern- 
ment, reduced to 65/. 

Notwithstanding his meagre income Paton 
succeeded by frugal living in acquiring an 
extensive antiquarian library and a valuable 
collection of anticjuities. He is said to have 
been in the habit of going to his duties 
in the custom-house without tasting any- 
thing, and to have breakfasted between four 



and five in the afternoon on a cup of cofiTee 
and a slice of bread and butter. In the evening 
he usually adjourned, with others of similar 
literary tastes, to John Dowie's tavern, to take 
his bottle of ale and * bufied herring,' or 
' roasted skate and onions.' As soon as the 
clock of St. Giles struck eleven he rose and 
retired to his house in Lady Stair's Close. 
Among others who used to meet him in the 
tavern was Constable the publisher, who 
states that he derived from him and David 
Herd *a great deal of information on the 
subject of books in general, and the literature 
of Scotland in particular' {Archibald (Jon- 
stable and his Correspondents ^ i. 2 1 ). Both his 
library and his antiquarian and topographical 
knowledge were placed freely at the service 
both of English and Scottish antiquaries. 
Gough, in the preface to his second edition 
of * British Topography,' refers to the valuable 
assistance he had obtained ' by the inde- 
fatigable attention of his very ingenious and 
communicative friend, Mr. George Paton of 
the custom-house, Edinburgh.' Among others 
who more or less were indebted to his com- 
munications were Lord Hailes, Bishop Percy, 
Hi tson, Pennant, George Chalmers, and David 
Herd. Two volumes selected from the * Paton 
Correspondence,' preserved in the Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh, have been printed for 
private circulation — the one consisting of 

* Letters from Joseph Ritson, Esq., to George 
Paton,' 1829; and the other of * Letters from 
Thomas Percy, John Callendar of Craigforth, 
David Herd, and others to George Paton,' 
1830. Two large volumes of Paton's letters 
to Gough are also in the Advocates' Library, 
and have not been published. The only 
independent contribution of Paton to litera- 
ture is the index to I^indsay of Pitscottie's 

* History of Scotland,' published in 1788. 
Although an indefatigable collector of books 
and antiquities, Paton saved 200/., but lost 
it after the age of seventy by the failure 
of the bank of Betham, (^ardner, & Co. 
In 1800 Constable endeavoured to secure 
the influence of the Duke of Roxburghe 
on his behalf, but without success (tb. i. 
897-9). He died on 5 March 1807, at 
the age of eighty-seven. His books were 
sold the same year, the proceeds amount- 
ing to 1,358/., and his manuscripts, prints, 
coins, and antiquities were dispersed in 
1811. 

There is a portrait of Paton in Kay's 'Edin- 
burgh Portraits.' A small portrait, a private 
Elate, was executed in 1785, and a drawing of 
im in chalk is preserved by the Antiquarian 
Society of Edinburgh. Two portraits, by 
John brown, are in the National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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(Kay*a Edinbargh Portraits; Notes and 
Queries, 2Dd ser. x. 249, 609 ; Gent. Mag., 1807 
ii. 977, 1809 i. 348, 1812 i. 440; Archibald 
Constable and his Correspondents.] T. F. H. 

PATON, JAMES (d. 1596), bishop of 
Dunkeld, descended from the family of Bal- 
lilisk, Kinross-shire, was ordained minister of 
the parish of Muckart, Kinross-shire, in 1567. 
lie purchased from the family of Douglas 
the small farm of Muchartmill, which the 
Earl of Argyll is said to have persuaded him 
to convey to him in return for the appoint- 
ment to the bishopric of Dunkeld, Paton also 
promising to ^ive to the earl a certain share 
of the tithes (Keith, Scottish Bishops, ed. 
Kussel, p. 204). Paton succeeded Robert 
Crichton, who had joined the queen's party. 
It was Crichton, and not Paton, who, after 
the capture of the castle of Edinburgh in 
1573, was confined for some time in prison. 
Paton*8 letter of appointment to the bishopric 
was dated 16 Feb. 1572, and the letter of 
his consecration 25 July 1572. On 27 April 
1573 he took an election oath to King James 
as the onlv true and lawful sovereign ( lifff. 
P, C, ScotL ii. 223-4). At a meeting of the 
general assembly on 26 Aug. he was delated 
for receiving the name and not exercising the 
office of a bishop within the bounds ; for not 
proceeding against papists, andchiefly the Earl 
of Atholl and divers others within his bounds ; 
for a simoniacal paction between him and the 
Earl of Argyll touching the bishopric, and 
for voting in parliament against the Act of 
Divorcement (Calderwood, History, iii. 288). 
lie confessed his oversight in not executing 
sentence of excommunication against Atholl 
and his wife, and was commanded to confess 
his fault publicly in the cathedral of Dun- 
keld on a Lord's day, in time of service (ih. 
p. 303). He first sat as a member of the 
privy council 8 March 1574-5. At a session 
of the assembly in August 1574 he promised 
to pronounce sentence of excommunication 
against John, earl of Atholl, within forty 
days ; nevertheless, at the meeting of the 
assembly in August 1575, the complaints 
against him were renewed, and a committee 
was appointed to reason with him {ib. pp. 
S47-8). Finally, in April 1576, the assembly 
decreed that, having been found guilty of 
simony, he should be deprived of his onice, 
against which decision Paton appealed to 
the lords of parliament {ib. p. 360). Decrees 
were further passed against him in 1580 
{ib. p. 465) and 1582 (ib. p. 681), but he con- 
tinued to defy them. On 9 Feb. 1580-1 
the privy council decreed that ' as he had 
no function or charge in the Keformed Kirk 
of this realm,* and was thus less worthy 
to enjoy the patrimony of the bishopric, he 



should be required to provide out of it for the 
relief of his predecessor {Reg. P. C. ScotL iii. 
350-8). He was succeeded in the bishopric 
by Peter RoUock [q. v.] He died 20 July 
1596, and was buried at Muckart, where there 
is a tombstone to him with the following in- 
scription: * Jacobus Paton de Middle Balli- 
lisk quondam episcopus de Dunkeld, qui 
obiit 20 Julii 1596.' He had a son Archi- 
bald, to whom the king made a gift, 20 May 
1574, of the altarage of St. Peter in Dunkeld 
for seven years, to enable him to study gram- 
mar in the school of Dunkeld. 

[Keith's Scottish Bishops; Scot's Fasti Kccles. 
Scot. ii. 776. 837 ; Melville's Diary (Bannatyno 
Club and Wodrow Society) ; Calderwood's and 
Sp'jtiswood's Histories ; Reg. Privy Council Scotl. 
vols. ii. iii.] T. F H. 

PATON, JAMES (d. 1684), covenanter, 
was born at Meadowbank in the parish of 
Fen wick, Avrshire, where his father had a 
farm. Until near manhood he was employed 
in agricultural pursuits. According to one 
account he went as a volunteer to Germany, 
and serv'ed with such distinction in the wars 
of Gustavus Adolphus that he was raised to 
the rank of captain. According to another, 
he was present with the Scots army at Mar- 
ston Moor. With the rank of captain, he 
fought with great gallantry against ^font- 
rose at Kilsyth, 15 Aug. 1645, and escaped 
uninjured during the flight. After the de- 
feat of Montrose at Pliiliphaugh on 13 Sept. 
he returned home to Fenwick. He took part 
with the people of Fenwick in opposing 
General Middleton in 1648. With other 
Scottish covenanters he, however, supported 
the king against Cromwell in 1650, and, 
accompanying him in 1651 into England, 
fought for him at the battle of Worcester on 
3 Sept. After the Restoration he fought, in 
command of a party of covenanting cavalry, 
on 28 Sept. 1666, at Uullion Green, where he 
had a personal encounter with Sir Thomas 
Dalvell [q. v.J He was also at the battle of 
Botliwell Bridge 22 June 1679. He was 
excepted out of the indemnities passed after 
both battles, but succeeded in lurking safely 
in various hiding places, until in 1684 he was 
taken in the house of a covenanter, Pobert 
Howie. Daly ell on meeting him is said to 
have stated tliat he was both glad and sorry 
for him. The fact that he had ifought for the 
king at Worcester atoned in Dalyell's eyes for 
much that was unjustifiable in his subsequent 
behaviour. He severelv rebuked an insult 
that was offered him, and is supposed to have 
exerted special influence to procure his par- 
don. Lauder of Fountainhall mentions that 
Paton * carried himself very discreetly before 
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the justices * ( Historical Notices f p. 536 ) . He 
was sentenced to be hanged at the Grass- 
market on 23 April, but was reprieved till 
9 May. He was then willing to have taken 
the test, but a quorum of the privy council 
could not be obtained to reprieve him. 

[Howie's Scots Worthies ; Wodrow's Sufferings 
of the Church of Scotland ; Lauder of Foun- 
tainhairs Historicdl Notices in the Bannatyne 
Club.] T. F. H. 

PATON, JOHN STAFFORD (1821- 
1889), general in the Indian army, son of 
Captain John Forbes Paton, Bengal engi- 
neers, bom in 1821, was educated at the East 
India Company's military seminary at Ad- 
discombe, and in 1837 obtained a Bengal 
infantry cadetship. On 8 Oct. 1840 he was 
appointed lieutenant in the 14th Bengal native 
iniantry, with which he served at the battle 
of Maharajpore in 1843, and in the Sikh 
war of 1845-6, being present at the battles 
of Ferozeshah and Sobraon (medal and two 
clasps), and in the expedition to Kat-Kangra 
under Brigadier Alexander Jack [q. v.] As 
a deputy assistant quartermaster-general he 
served in the Punjab campaign of 1848-9, 
and was present in the affair at Ramnuggur, 
the passage of the Chenab, and the battles 
at Sadoolapore and Chillianwallah, where 
he was severely wounded (medal and clasps). 
In 1860 he served with the expedition under 
Sir Charles James Napier against the Afri- 
dees, and was present at the forcing of the 
Kohat Pass, near Peshawur (medal). He 
became captain in his regiment on 8 Feb. 
1851, and received a brevet majority the day 
after for services in the Punjab in 1848-9. 
As brevet lieutenant-colonel and assistant 

Siuartermaster-general he served with the 
orce sent to suppress the Gogaira insurrec- 
tion in 1857, wh»^re he commanded the field 
detachment from Lahore, which was three 
times engasred with the enemy. While Paton 
was thus employed, his regiment — the 14th 
native infantry — mutinied at Jhelum. He 
was appointed brevet colonel and deputy 
quartermaster-general in the Punjab in No- 
vember 1857. He joined the Bengal staff 
corps on its formation, and became a major- 
general on 29 Oct. 1866. He was quarter- 
master-general in Bengal in 1863-8, and was 
in temporary charge of a division of the 
Bengal army in 1870. 

Paton, who during his active career had 
been thirty times mentioned in despatches 
and orders, was made a C.B. in 1873. He 
became a general on the retired list on 1 Oct. 
1877. He married, in 1852, Wilhelmina 
Jane, daughter of the late Colonel Sir James 
Tennant, K.C.B., H.E.I.C.S. He died at his 



residence, 86 Oxford Terrace, London, W., 
on 28 Nov. 1889. 

Paton must not be confused with Colonel 
John Paton, a Bengal officer of earlier date, 
whose ' Tables of Routes and Stages in the 
Presidency of Fort William ' (3ra edition, 
Calcutta, 1821, fol.) went through several 
editions. 

[Indian Registers and Army Lists, under dates'; 
Broad Arrow, 7 Dec. 1880, p. 687; Colonel Vibart's 
Addiscombe, 1894, p. 679*.] H. M. C. 

PATON, MARY ANN, afterwards Mrs. 
Woods (1802-1864), vocalist, the eldest 
daughter of George Paton, a writing-master 
at Edinburgh and an amateur player on the 
violin, was bom in Edinburgh in October 
1 802. Her mother, a Miss Crawford of Came- 
ron Bank, was a beautiful woman and a lover 
of music, and her grandmother, Ann Nicoll, 
had enjoyed the distinction of playing the 
violin before the Duke of Cumberland when 
on his way to Culloden. Mary Ann Paton 
and her sisters received a good musical train- 
ing, but the statement that Mary Ann com- 
posed songs for publication at the age of ^ve 
may be doubted. At eight, however, she 
appeared at public concerts as a singer, per- 
former on the harp and pianoforte (Viotti's 
concerto in Q), and recited Collins's * Ode to 
the Passions' and * Alexander's Feast.' The 
family settled in London in 1811, and Miss 
Paton was heard there at the Nobility and 
some private concerts ; but it was soon de- 
cided that her health rendered a temporary 
retirement from public life desirable. After 
an interval of six years, during which Samuel 
Webbe, jun., gave her lessons on the harp 
and pianoforte, she began her career as a 
vocalist. In 1820 she appeared at Bath, and 
in 1821 at Huntingdon. 

In 1822 she joined the Hay market com- 
pany, and on 3 Aug. essayed the character 
and music of Susanna in the * Marriage of 
Figaro.' This rather exacting part she per- 
formed to the satisfaction of critics, and she 
afterwards filled the roles of the Countess in 
the same opera, of Rosina in the ^ Barber of 
Seville,' 01 Lydia in * Morning, Noon, and 
Night,' and of Polly in the * Beggar's Opera.' 
Miss Paton afterwards distinguished herself 
at Covent Garden as Mandane in ^Artaxerxes,' 
Rosetta in ' Love in a Village,' Adriana in 
the * Comedy of Errors,' and Clara in the 
* Duenna.' The critics of the day warned her 
against exaggerated ornamentation, but her 
success was undoubted. A thoughtful ar- 
ticle written in 1823 says : * She was gifted 
with extraordinary powers, not only as relates 
to the physical organ, but with an enthu- 
siasm, an intellectual vigour of no common 
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kind. . . . Not yet twenty-one, yet her technical 
attainments, we are disposed to think, are 
nearly as great as those of any other vocalist 
in this country, with the slight reservations 
and allowances we shall make as we proceed. 
She is beautiful in her person and features 
. . .above the middle height, slender, and 
delicately formed ; her dark hair and eyes 
give animation and contrast to a clear com- 
plexion, and sensibility illuminates every 
change of sentiment that she has to express. 
. . . Her compass is A to D or E, eighteen or 
nineteen notes.* At that time her voice was 
not evenly produced. Her execution was 
facile, ' no ditiiculties appal or embarrass her. 
Even in Kossini^s most rapid passages she 
multiplies the notes in a way few mature 
singers would attempt.' A plate is given to 
show her embellishments in Rossini's 'Tu 
che accendi.' * Her manner, exuberantly 
florid, is the fault of her age, and in some 
sort, of her attainment. . . . She imitates 
Catalani. . .' 

Miss Paton's father had insisted on her 
breaking off an engi^ement with a young 
medical man named Blood, who went upon 
the sta^ for a short time under the name 
of Davis. Afterwards she became on 7 Mav 
1824 the wife of Lord William Pitt Lennox 

Sq. v.], but from him she freed herself by 
iivorce in the Scottish courts in 1831. In 
the same year she married Joseph Woods, 
a t/^nor singer. 

Her reputation as a dramatic singer was 
greatly enhanced when, in 1824, she took 
the part of Agatha in * Der Freischiitz.* A 
still greater triumph was her impersonation 
of Kezia in * Oberon,* of which Weber con- 
ductedthe sixteen rehearsals, besides the 
perforAnce on 12 April 1826, two months 
before his death. ' She was created for the 
part;' 'her enthusiasm for the music was 
great,* he wrote ; * she sang exauisitely even 
at the first rehearsal.* The ^Harmonicon* 
declared that Miss Paton never sang with 
more ability and effect. From that time 
Miss Paton was considered at the head of 
her profession. She was not excelled by any 
contemporary in her mastery of the art of 
singing. 

In 1831 she was engaged at the King's 
Theatre, where she sang in * La Cenerentola* 
and other Italian operas. Returning to 
Drury Lane, she took the part in 1832 of 
Alice in * Robert le Diable.* She then went 
to reside at Woolley Moor, Yorkshire, with 
her husband. In 1840 they visited America 
for the first time. After their return Mrs. 
Woods retired to a convent for a year, but 
she reappeared at the Princess*s Theatre and 
at concerts, in which her husband was also 



engaged. They finally settled at Bulclilfe 
Hall, near Chapelthorpe, and it was there 
that Mrs. Woods died, on 21 July 1864, aged 
62. She left a son, bom in 1838. 

Her sisters were singers. Isabella made 
her d^but at Miss Paton*s benefit at Covent 
Garden, 1824, as Letitia Hardy. Eliza sang 
at the Haymarket in 1833. 

[Diet, of Musicians, 1827, ii. 271 ; Georgian 
Era, iv. 309 ; Grove's Diet. ii. 672, iv. 746 ; 
Parke's Memoirs, ii. 203 ; Oxberry's Dnimatic 
Biography, V. 19; Harmonicon, 1823, passim; 
Quarterly Musical Mag. v. 191; Weber's Life; 
Busby's Anecdotes, i. 46 ; Musical Recollections 
of the last Half Century, i. 68, 133 ; Aus Mos- 
cheles Leben, i. 120, 211 ; Clayton's Queens of 
Song, vol. ii.] L. M. M. 

PATON, RICHARD (1716P-1791), ma- 
rine painter, was bom in London about 1716. 
He is said to have been of humble birth, and 
to have been found as a poor boy on Tower 
Hill by Admiral Sir Charles Knovvles [q. v.], 
who took him t o sea. For many years he held 
an appointment in the excise oflice, and at 
the time of his decease was one of the general 
accountants. How he acquired his art train- 
ing is unknown. The earliest record of him 
as an artist is in 1762, when he exhibited 
with the Society of Artists two pictures, 'The 
Action of Admiral Boscawen on Cape Lagos,' 
engraved by William WooUett, and *The 
Taking of the Foudroyant, in the Mediterra- 
nean,^ the Monmoutn,' which was etched by 
himself. These were followed from 1763 to 
1770 by nineteen other works; but in 1771, 
after a very angry correspondence, he re- 
signed his membership. About 1774 he 
painted four pictures representing the vic- 
tory of the Russian fleet under Count Orloff 
over the Turkish fleet at Cheshme Bay in 
1770, and soon afterwards five views of the 
royal dockyards, now at Hampton Court, in 
all of which the figures were painted by John 
Hamilton Mortimer, A.R. A. [q. v.] In 1776 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy views 
of Rochester and of Deptford dockyard, and 
between that year and 1780 thirteen other 
pictures of naval engagements and marine 
subjects. 

Three of his pictures are in Greenwich 
Hospital : * The Battle oft' Cape Barfleur be- 
tween the French and Combined English 
and Dutch Fleets, 19 May 169i> ; ' ' The De- 
feat of the Spanish Fleet near Cape St. Vin- 
cent by Admiral Rodnev, 16 Jan. 1780;* and 
* The Action oft' Sicilv Wtween the English 
and Spanish Fleets, 11 Aug. 1718.' In the 
Guildhall, London, are four pictures by him 
of the defence and relief of Gibraltar, and 
another of the lord mayor proceeding by water 
to Westminster, in which the figures are by 
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- :: v.- - '. iM i * '•-• '''-Ji • •• ■•■ ••" i» "ilia*.'. «»'r "i' .V. J. Iv.iilo-.i ■: P.irk aad Maryculrer, 
J... - ....- - M" { -v. -^r ■■ ••■ ^•^■.;- ^-a--:,";; ' Alj*'ril."*ri>hir»-. wA had '•}' !i»*r tour s«jn5 and 

-_z--'''. r* i •'..-- V •-•' -^^i- "\ ^'" '-^ - IVirmi wa.«. rh- nr** Scottish artisr who 

". "'. ;- •■ •*. ' i"". '. r*. i:*.i ' i:r.--^ ]i.iiiit«*d :i picnir«* *lir u^rh'iir iii rh»*«"vp»'n air. 

v*> •• It w.'is liis c'.isr«im :• make water-ci'klt.'ur 

''•u*'L-!i»—Mt'hispirT ir»-s.- :he!«»*:ir»?pr>;ser\"ed in 

•iiiiL' .liluim.-*. in w.iicii h»- in.-i^rted not»?<. Ht 

'.iMH^l rao«.r .it* lii,> *uiii»'Ct.? in th»* !iill jyctnerr 

'( l'''rTli.«iliip\ .Vber'iH-u:'Iiir»'.aad.in e&p«feial, 

Vr7:in. I'lie ric!iptirp> .f:!i*-n«»rThem suns4;t 

•V i> 'u' pr"vriil:na ••'^i«nir -rf'-cr: and ho was 

-r— uapiiJU'iirt* in iiis «-ar*fuI r'*pndiicti«inof 

•m: irii <irTail. tir^r *-- n nii"*r emphatically 

:i r!i«* Uav.-ii'* lli'ili\v. or Slochii-a-l 'hmm- 

■':...::.' FI:-' iipl'-ma piiTiir**. • I<.amLi*h Bay.' 

: It •••■••. ^ ■■■ ■ \ » . • : "■ ■ i:*.^< !i riiM Narinnal '.railerv. Edinburgh. 

•■■■ A • •■•• \ ' ■. ■■ ■■ ■■ ■ " _ ..■ :.■- 'I'.'!! .■ttt'll «M)j)iHa. 

/^ ■ -•' 11". i:'.i';".i.-:r'.xi- H-rnl-i.QM.in-h ISOo: 
p_\7%^\ \\ y : ••■■•; .:; ^^ " - ■-' . " -i ,-:■•'» .'i i Rei. r- of rii.* Royal Soo'::sh 

. ■■ ; ^. - 1 V ■ .•,,... -. • r.j.«r ■•xin" i*in^ '*oci'ti«-.'!' r»?tenvd 

M , . : -vi. ■ ■■ •! r'na:.' 11 •;:i.:lv -nrr lied ir Ivan's 

•,X '....„ y . ■ ■ .. • ■■•-■• N-^: :'.^ :i. Ul:?..\.' <>.«j. Si. 

*_'« '•• .•.!-, •... • FATRICK -'^;' -4':.'l '. <uinr and bisih^p, 

. •% -A I, » ••• ,"..■.. ...... . ..- ; r-_;«i2..iMv nam».'d Sucar I \Wl>ht 

. ■ ■*;^ ■• • •: - .": ' :". -a irl/.x"'. -am.s a«m '^f i.'alporniii*. a 

• -• — :■• '. ^' ■' ^. . \ "• -v i> I I^-at-'u.-iii'l ""Ii** 'i««n.>i'piMiriij, 

;■••'> .• ■ . "* V • • • ^ '■ r'l.^ >"l:j""»' •!:♦? Amiavrli I'opy of 

\ , . ■ ^* «: i?T«'. :!:m' Ilvnii; i»t Fiaei.*"add 

.; •■• \\ -, \ • ■ . ■ . II' •.■ • ;" V ritii-i wa'i <.Kli.'*««u-. a 

.- :.• \ \ . r"> ''.i* I'-r. • ■ i1t)« riiiii-i. wa.* a man 

• . ■, ■ . . • \ ,.. ■ A . ■'. .- ; .. '. f i:-i'ii 1^ mas:i«"ra*»* lit 

■; ^- - V ■- V ■ -. . •• A l»-:j.lAir Ml. rhfii a Hri^i^h 

■. ....... .. ..X ,. ■■ • ^^ « '. T •;. M .'i i.y U'imaii tr uvj.-*. Hr» 

■ **'"' ■ ■ • ..■•■••"* ■ ». '. ■.■•• -v /.».;*»- "TV rhn- wiifstr-rn o««a«t, 

- . • ■ •. , ^ ■. •••■.■.'. >iioa' wa.* «ta\injr in 

. • ■^■'. ' ■ - '.''•""* " -N ' ' ' ■ -a:'.* caprar^d in a raid *^{ 

■ -■.-■ \\ <;•.-• t- .1 -•: "!■..- Terrif.'ry fi^li .'>J0. 

-.. • .■■*..■ r ■• ■'■■••iwr. in ■ **r. Siicat tra* 

■••'■- -*■►■ r. — li .^t" Ir»-Iand. and Sc'iltf 

• i " > ■■. ". ". ■'. ■ ".Mi" "t' N'>rtU I^alaradia in 

• -.... •", x ". . ' ■:" A!i'7i!:i, Thrrv h«* endurt^ 

^- ; . . > ^ "-.-". • -. :'i: i;r.^v'irrl»' onihe moun- 

, - ' . -i •.•■.-• w •'^i? in the inclement 

\; . .. • - W ;. . •-•-••..* >c' n. When at home h^ 

\ • ■ ■ -^ . ■.:•■ "■ -> in r»?l:ji ui> matttTS. biH 

• .• •. .•':.■•- : . - ' ... c'. ■-"..TV {«.i'i*'r«l •>v»'r him. and 

■ ': .-'. ' >..:■■ -4* ■: jr-dv-r. AfT»-r six yeans 

f . - .;*... H- ■ " _ . ".. l .'. vlr^iiiu. in which h»«wa.« 

-'. v..' ■ rvvv.m ••» St't^fland, his 

TV ; ;•." I :»r. . :V.v:. iriformin^ him 

'A .* r^.iiy ..: n »»-"»rt abiHif two 

,►■-•■. 'V .ly . 1 .r.. V 1 !ij !» i i ma<t er. ht« 

y - ■ -I: jv r:. :' ' ;:: J a >hip j:ettin$^ 

. -. ' - •. .r V. . . .:: ; 'Aa*. w.'.a f.>ai»* rvlucianct.*. 

-.•'•'.■. .-.♦". .- ■ - •.-.:. :: » •-::. T::v c..rj«» wa* |-artly com- 

• ;.. ..*;.-•. .-. ] ' ::":'..- val.i.iM- Ir.>h wiiIf-doir* which 

I. •:.?.', . . ff- v. .. h.rivi v.. 7- am- -IS J- ly air. >!:,:: h** Irish princes, and 

if»/« « • !i.« •' v *..•.•'. w-r- in jreat dviu.kr.d in ilieeasl,and,a£ the 
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Patrick 39 Patrick 

MTvant of .Miliue,Siicat had learned the WAV ; 'Tripartite/ which is in Irish, is the most 
of managing them. After a vo^'age of three complete, and, with .scmie additions and 
da vs the \v»isel reached its dest mat ion in the I corrections from the Mife ' bv Muirchii in 
l>iir*», then the de])4')t for the trade of the , the * Book of Armagh,* 8up])lie8 the most 
Britisli Ii(h>s(KiDriKWAY). Thence the party trustworthy informatrkin accessible. We 
set out bv the trade route across the forest thus learn that he w»'ut abroad to be ctm- 
or 'desert,' as he calls it, to Xarbo or Mar- secrated u bishop by Amaton»x or Amator, 
^eilles, where trade with the east was carried who, accordiii^^ to l*ro))us and the scholiast 
on. Arrived at the end of their jriurney, on Fiacc*s hymn, was bishop (»f Auxerre, 
Patrick's engagement was at an end, and he who died in 418. On his consecration, he 
was free to devote himself to the missionary assumed the name of Patrick or l^ltriciu8. 
life on which his heart was set. Returning to Britain, he stayed there for an 

On parting with Iiis shipmates he was in uncertain period. At its close he set out for 
the neigh tM>urhr>od of Aries, and within Ireland, accompanied by a missionary party, 
reach of Auxerre and Tours, and could thus The date i.s matter of controversv. Dr. 
take advantage of the schools of Gaul to Whitley Stokes calculates that he came 
remedy the deficiencies of his education. • 'alK)ut fi07;' but as he was born in 373, was 
lie d(H*s not mention v4th whom he studied, thirty years of age before his mission com- 
According to the 'Tripartite Life,* he went , menced, and did not come directly to Ireland 
tirst toBi.shopOermaiuisat Au.\erre,andthen after his consecration, we shall be safer in 
to Martin at Tours. This is also the acc(mnt adopting 405. the dat<'! given by Nennins. 
in the * Fift h ' life in ( 'olgan, as well as in Joce- The erroneous post]K»nement of the event to 
lyn. But it involves a gross anachronism, for 43:^ has led to much confusion. ^ 

\Iurtin died many years before (termanus be- i Landing at the mouth of the Vartrj' river 
came bishop of Auxi'rre. Dr. Todd is evidently in thi; c<UHity of Wicklow, and meeting with 
right in regarding (iermauus's name as an in- n hostile reception, he re-embarked, and, sail- 
teqndation. Martin of Tours wit h<mt doubt ing along the east coast, touched at Inis- 
wasth»' master under whom Patrick studied, patrick, from which he passed on to Strang- 
He is frei^uently mentioned in Irish litera- lord Lough, when? he landed". Dichu, the 
ture; his gospel is said to have been pre- local chieftain, grunted him a building known 
served at Derry, and his life, by Sulpicius as the* Sabhall 'or barn. Here he continued 
Severns, accompanies that of Patrick in the *a long time, sowing l)elief until he brought 
• Book of Armagh ; ' r»f Germanus little or all the Ulstermen by the net of the (jospel 
nothing was known in Ireland. The time to the harbour of life.' Among these was 
Patrick spent with St. Martin is stated by Mochaei'q. v. \ whom he eventually ordained, 
(.'nlgan and the* Third * an^ * Fifth Mives in his giving him a book of the (iosp»«l, a * nienis- 
oolK'Ction as four years, which corres]>onds tir,' and a crozier, named the Fitech. The 
with his own account in the 'Confession,* menistir, from the Latin minislerium, was, 
I hat his stay abroad was onl\- *a few according to Dr. Lanigan, a case containing 
years.' *a copy of the (iospels and tlu; vessels for 

When Patrick rtttumed to his parents in the sacred ministry-.' On similar occasions 
Britain, his mind was full of tlie project of he sometimes gave *tlie seven lK>oks of the 
preachinj^ to the Irish. In a dream a man law,' i.e. the* lieptateuch,'or' the four books 
named Victoricusapp<mred t o him and handiHl of the (lospel.' A i«)urney to Tara and a 
him a letter, inscribed * The voice of the conflict with the king and his Druids — a 
people of Ireland^' he seemed to hear voices st<»ry abounding in * fables partly prcwligious 
from the west of Ireland, saying, *Come, holy and partly ridiculous ' ( Laxigan) — are said 
youth, and henceforth walk among us.* Mis to have taken place at the first Faster after 
parents and elders urgently advi.*ed him not Patrick's: arrival in Ireland ; but a calcula- 
to venture among the heathen Irish. Much tion (Todd) shows that thus s«'ven months 
afiected by their entreaties, a further trial (mly would be allowed for the conversion of 
awaited him. lie hod told a friend, in con- all L'lster, which must have bien the work 
iidence, of a fault committed at the age of of years. The visit to Tara could not have 
fifteen, and this was made an objection , taken place until after 4L'ti. 
to his consecration as bishop, apparently b(»- ' l*atrick insistid on a si rict discipline among 
fore a British svnod. lie was thirty years . his followers. Bislio]) Mel,«)ne of his i>arty, 
old when the charge was revived againsf , was left at Arda^h in the county of Long- 
him, and had thus just arrived at the age ford, and was accompanied by a cousort- 
for consecrationt . sister, who resided with hinu t'nfavourable 

Here his personal narrative in the 'Con- ' rumours ofthe relations between them n^ich- 
fession ' foils us. Of the extant ' lives,* the i ing Patrick*8 ears, he came to make inquiry. 
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^r* — ^ — : : - - — — : — : 

Zimnier bolifves he only paid a flymg visit given to the Fort ofMuchn, in whicli it was 

thither. Local tradition atl^utes the ehris- situated. Pilgriinugi's were made to it, and 

tiitnisin^ of the southern coast to others, and the psalms to bo recited on such occasions 

particularly to Ailbe, Ciaran (Jf, ">(K) 5t!0 ) are mentioned in the ' JJook of Armagh.' 

i{. V. , Ueclan i[. v.", and Ibhar [<!• v.] - The sacred objects associated with him were 

It seems to luive been at an early i)friotT, also ]»reserve(l there; they wrre his bell, his 

thar Patrick founded his first mission settle-, crosier, called the * IJachall I mi,' or staff of 

meiit near Armagh. Feeding the want of a» Jesus, and a copy of the N«'W Testament be- 

centre for his work, he applied to Daire. the* lieved to be his. Tlu? bell is in the Museum 

chi*.'ftain of the place, for a site on the hill.f of Science and Art in Dublin: the crosier 

l)aire refused this, but gave him a small fort" was burnt at the l{eforninti«)n ; the *Book of 

on the low ground, where Patrick erected^ Armagh ' is in Trinity College. 

s«»me circular or beehive houses.- This was Patrick's extant works are the * Epistles,' 

known a.-* th*- Fort nl' Macha, and hen* he and con.sistingof the * Confession ' and theletterto 

his companions had their head(|uarters ' for a r Coroticus, and an Irish hymn, all of which 

longtime.' Ultimately I>aire granted him are considered genuine. The canons of a 

Ardmacha, the hill or height of Macha, now synod attributed to him, Auxilius and 

Armjigh, on which he built his church, which Isserninus, have been published; but they 

has since bi^'u the seat t)f the primacy. Ac- are admittedly interpolated, and in their pre- 

cording to Jtishop Keeves, *a long train of sent shape cann(»t be earlier tlmu the eighth 

piditical and religious events' pr<»bably inter- centurj'. Two singh* canons are also attri- 

veuKl betWff'n these two gnmts. Sechnall butedtohim — one relating to unity, the other 

orSecundinus, one of his chief assistants, who to appeals to Home : the latter corresponds 

P'sidedchietlyat the Fort of Macha, composed with a longer one in the * Book of Armagh,' 

a panegyric on him, which is still extant. It and is attributed to the eighth centurj' by 

is an al]>hal>etical poem in Latin, de.»<criptive ^Ir. Uaddan : a more exact calculation proves 

tif his character and teaching, and, like the its date to be betwt^n i'M and 71.K) (Jlis~ 

• (.'onffs.sion ' and * J^etter to Coroticus/ quite for}/ uf the Churvh of Iiwlanf!). A tradition 

free friMU legi»ndani' matter. names him as (me of nine ap]ioinled to revi.<e 

\^' It wa> ]>robably in Down or Antrim that \ the pagan laws nf Ireland, the result (»f their 

' th»' mas.saere of his Chri.^tian converts bv labours being the * JSenchus Mnr;' but the 

<'eretic or CrjroticuSj'king of Ailclyde, took form in which that collection now exists 

place. In his letter to (^oroticus h»* ex- belongs to a later a<:e. 

pn/s?»e« d«H?p indignation at the cruel out- The sy.<itematic mi-^.^tatements in the early 
rage, aiul n»counts the denunciations of scrip- * lives ' re.<j)ecting the date i»t' his mission w»*re 
tu re against the enemies of God. clearly introduced in order to give greater 
There is a strange conflict of opinitm as tr> importance to Patrick's ])ositii)n. When the 
the year of Patrick's death. The p»)pular date Irish came in contact with Augu.^tine of 
is 41^^ . but its only fouudat ion is the as.<;ump- Canterbury and his cli'r^y, in the Ix'ginning 
tinn that; having come in 432, he laboured of the .seventh century, they seem to have felt 
sixty years; but 4;VJ not Iwing admissible, that the learning and culture of those men 
the date of 4!K5 must Ikj abandoned. Tire- who came from tlie capital "f the world with 
chan and (-rinildus Cambrensis- give 4f5S, the i»restige of n papal missitm threw into 
the Bullandists 4(>(), and I^nigan 4(i'). The the shade their humble and unleai*ned saint, 
date accej»ted by Mr. Stokes is -{jj^, and is Hence a spirit of national pride led a party 
doubtless correct. The difference of opinion in the Irish church toa'scribe to him a learn- 
a*« to hisplaceof burial is iMjually great. The ing he never ciaime<l, and a l!cman mission 
plaCHs naraiKlare Saul, Downpatrick, Armagh, of which he knew norbin^^ Further, the 
HndGlastonbury,while8everalauthoritiessay Roman clergy were ur^-nt in pressing their 
he was like Moses, as no one knew where he observance of Faster »'u! tin? lri>h church, 
was buried. Wemay take the evidence of St. and to this end it was important that Patrick 
Itemard on this point as decisive. He was the should be su])]>osed to have conn* from K< »me. 
friend and biographer of Malachv, archbishop . The s])ecial mission of Adamnan to Ireland 
of Armagh, and must have had tlie best infor- I in Ol>7 on the Faster que>ti<m gave a further 
mation. llisaccount is that the remains of St. impulse to this movement (Zimmkk). Pa- 
Patrick were at Armagh in his time, i.e. the trick's stay in Gaul and his studies therewt-re 
twelfth century : "and xiiere is eviden6e that ; exaggerated and his tnivi'ls extended to the 
they were then.^ long before that date. His islands of the Tyrrhene Sea and Italv. 
f^ve was termed^^ Latin writers Lipsana \ The new importance attributed toliim de- 
Batricii, i.e. the tomb of Patrick, and by the , manded a higher position for his see, and this 
Irish Ferta, 'the tomb/ a name afterwards . isoneof the objects with which the *Book of 
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Armafrh * was compiled, as Dr. IVtrie ha-s in Ireland till he was sixty years old. A 
shown, in 807. \\ h».'ii the false thi;ori- of parison oft he Armagh ctjpy oft he *Confes 
J^atrick's Roman mission was fiillv developi.Ml, with the four others preserved in Franc* 



cnm- 
^onfession* 

>P».m1, with the four others preserved in France and 

it was necessary to assij^ii it to a later date Enjsriand shows it to have been mutilated in a 

than the authentic facts of Patrick's can.'er most thorou«:hpoinf^ fashion for this purpose, 

warranted. For IVos^kt's * Chronicle * aulho- Such were the methods adopted by the party 

ritntivfly stated that Pojie I'elestiui:* sent who favDured the new tradition to destrt\v 

I'alladius, whose mission failed, as ' first the evidence ajrainst it. Similarly, in the 

bishop' (* primus episcopus') in VM to the lirst draft of the * Chronicle* of Marianus 

Irish, who at tin* time were believers in Scot i is ( I07:i), Patrick was not said to have 

Christ (*ad Scotos in Christum credentes'). followed Palladius, but Marianus afterw*ards 

Patrick's IJoman cham])ions constMjuf ntly inteq>olatedwonlstoshow that Patrick beffan 

averred that Pope Celestine also sent him, his mission as Palladium's successor. The 

and, if that were so, since Celestine died in contrast Vtween these misstatemeoLs and 

482, that year must have been the date of the ^nuine records led, at one time, t^ the 

Patrick's acceptance of his credentials. Hut belief that two persons were confused to- 

the early bio;:ra]»h*irs of Patrick ]>erceiv«d petlier — one the simple mfesionary- of the 

the further diiliculty that if Prosper's account * Confession,' the other the great thaumaturge 

of Palladius were to b*.' adojited, it followed of whom so many marvels wen.» told. Thus 

that Ireland was a Christian count rv when two Patricks came into existence, and two 

Palladius arrived in 431, atid that the con- burial-places liad to be invented, whence 

versionof Ireland could not therefore, on this sprang the inconsistencies that characterise 

evidence, be attributed to him, and still less the traditional accountsof his tomb. The two 

to Patrick. To evade this iirference another l*atricksappearfor the first time in the *IIymn 

device was resorted to. ' iTosper's words of Fiacc,' where they are said to have died at 

were misquoted by Muirchu in the *I5ouk the same time (Wixi)iscii). In this we see 

of Armagh,* who alHrms that l^alladius came the idea in its rudimentary stage. • jV little 

* to convert the island* (* ad insulam con- later they are distinguished as Patrick Senior, 

vertendam'), and he having failed in the or the elder Patrick, and Patrick the Apostli?. 

attempt, the work remained for Patrick. Xn Separate days were so<m assigned to them; 

one has hitherto noticed this perversion of but the apostle, with his ever-growing tale 

Prospers words. of miracles, became the popular favourite, 

Inord»'r to meet another dilKcidty arising while i*atrick Senior gnidually faded from 

from the wilful ])ostponem(ait of his mission view, and in the later literature is never 

some thirty years, occupation had to b»» found heard of. 

for him during that period. According to one ' Notwithstanding the insurmountaVl^ dif- 
account he was engaged in study, in contra- ficulties which the apocryphal story of Patrick 
diction to his own words; another >ays he involvt's, it was successfully paltned off on 
was wandering in the islands of t lie Tyrrhene the Irish ])eople by an active party in Ire- 
Sea — a stningt; occupation for a niissicmary land. This was rendered possible by the 
pas.vi«mjitely trager for the conversion of Ire- Danish tyranny and the exodus of learned 
land. In a like sj»irit the necessity of adding ■ men, for there was no one to criticise it until 
an additional tutor was acknowledged, for ^ the revival of leaniing in the twelfth century, 
♦St. .Martin flourished too early to act as and then it was too firmly est ablishetl to be 
I'at rick's tutor at ho late a period as 4.*30 or overthrown. Patrick is usually termed 
thereabouts, and therefore (lermanus was apostle of Ireland; but as his labours did not; 
inter]>olated (Todd) ; hut, unfortunately for extend to the entire countrv, it would per* 
the (Tedit of the writer, he is placed before, ' haps be more c<>rrect to style him, with the 
insteadof after, Martin. Again, if the c<mi- 'Annals of Ulster* and the poet Ninnine, 
nieiu'ement of his mission was to he ])ostponed * Chief A|>ostle of Ireland.* His day ia 
from lOo to 4.'»2, Amator, who died in 418, J 17 March. But he was never canonised at 
was t(w> early as his consecrator, and thi»re- | Rome, and his acceptance as a saint is the 
fore (.'elestiiu* is joined with Anuitor, despit^j outcome of popular tradition. - , 



the date of the latter's death. 

SulisecjUeiitly the'Confession,'the* Kpistle 



[The Kpistlcsof St. Prttritk and other doca- 
nients in tlie Tripartite Li fa of St.. Patrick 



t<. (\)roticus,^ind the e|n-lylin. by Muirchu, (ij.,ji, j,,,, , . st. Patrick, Apostle of Irt^land. 
^N^re all tampi-red w.th, chiefly by way ot ,.,. j ^^ ^'^i,,^ j> j) . vita S. Patricii ex Libro 



liberal exci.sion, in onh-r to bring them into 
conformity with tlu» elaborated vei-sion of the 
lifi? of the apostle, according to which his 
-"-ied foreign experiences deferrtKl hia arrival 



Ariiiachano, «1. R. P. Ivlmandus llogan, S. J., 
Hrussels, 1882; on the Patrician DocumeDtfl. by 
Sir Samuel Furgusoa (Trans. Koyal Iriah Aca«L 
vul. xxvii. No. G) ; Colgan's Trias Thaumataxga^ 
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p. 30. n. 18 ; Jocelyn's Vita Patricii ; Boll. Act. 
%SiDct. at March 17 ; Epistles and Hyinn of St. 
Patrick. traDslated by her. T. Olden, 3rd edit. ; 
The Church of In-laod (series of National 
Churches) by the same, chap. ii. App. A ; On 
the Hurial Phice of St. Patrick, by the same; 
Proi^eetliDgs of Koyal Irish Academy, 3rd ser. vol. 
ii. No. 4; On the Consortia of the First Order of 
Irish Saints, by the same ; Proceedings of Royal 
Irish Academy, 3rd ser. vol. iii. No. 3; Lani- 
gan'.s Eecl. Hist. vol. i. ; Zimmer's Keltische 
Stndicn, ii. 183; Professor Ridgwsy's Greek 
Trade-Koutes to Britain (Folk-Lore Journal, 
No. 1); IriiM^he Toxte von Ernest Windifch 
(Leipzig, 1880), p. 22 n. ; Uhsher's Worki», vol. 
vi. ; Martyrology of Donegal, p. 153 ; Skene's 
Celtic 5>ci3tland, vol. i. ; Memoir of Adamnan ; 
Reeves's Columba, pp. xl-lxviii ; Nennius*H Ilis- 
Hiffti Britonum; Todd Lectures, vol. iii. by 
Rev. B. McCarthy, D.D. (Royal Irish Academy, 
1892). p. IJ); IVtrie's History and Antiquities 
ot T.irn Hill (Tnins. Royal Irish Academ} ), vol. 
xviii.] T. O. 

PATRICK {d. 1084), bishop of Dublin, 
also known us Gillapattraicc, was an ostman 
of good iamiiy, who became a priest. In 1074 
the c'lerjry and people of Dublin chose him 
to fill the see of that city, vacant by the 
death of Donatus. lie received consecration 
at St. I'aul's Church, London, from Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbur>'', to whom he made 
a vow- of spiritual obedience. It was part 
of William I*s Irish policy to bring the Irish 
church under the control of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. For many years after Patrick's 
time the bishops of Dubliu were consecrated 
by archbishops of Canterbury. Lanfranc 
mentionefl Patrick with commendation as his 
fellow bishop in letters addressed to Godred 
and Tirdelvoc, whom he styled kings of Ire- 
laud. I'atrick was drowned in October 1084, 
on a voyage to England. In a letter from 
Dublin to lanfranc, I'atrick, after his de- 
cease, was referred to as a good and pious 
pastor. 

[Ware's Ireland, eil. Harris, pp. 306-8; 
Sylloge vetcrum epistolarum.^ 1632; Ijiinfranci 
(.>pera, 1648; AVTiarton's Aiiglia 8acra, 1691; 
Annals of Ireland, 1851 ; Lanigan's Kcclesias- 
tioal History, 1822, iii. 434-5, 457-8; Ba- 
riiuius, Annalrs (1745), xvii. 606-7; Wilkins's 
Concilia, i. 361 ; FreemHn*s Norman Conquot, 
iv. 528-0; Annals of the Four Masters, ii. 981 ; 
Djilton's Archbishops of Dublin, 1838 ; Gill>crt s 
Chartularies of t>t. Mary's Abbey (Rolls Ser.), 
1884.] ' J. T. a. I 

PATRICK, JOIIX (1632-1695), protes- ! 
tant controversialist, baptised on 14 April 
1632 at Gainsborough, I^incolnshire, was se- 
cond fM>n of Henry Patrick and Mary Naylor, 
&nd was ffrandson of Simon Patrick {d. 1613) 
[q. T.] He was educated at the school of 



Houghton Regis, and admitted toPeterhouse, 
Cambridge, on 7 Aug. 1661 . He subsequently 
became a 'scholar on the foundation of Dr. 
Barnard Hall, and graduated B.A. 1665 and 
M.A. 1071. In September 1065 he was ill 
of the plague ("Simon Patrick, Autobio- 
graphy ^ p. 03). 'For a time he served the 
cure of Battersea on behalf of his brother, 
Simon Patrick (162(5-1707) [q. v.], after- 
wards bishop of Ely {il>. p. 66). On the 
death of Shircross, preacher of the Charter- 
house, Patrick obtained the post, through 
his brother's influence, on 8 l)ec. 1671 (tb. 
p. QQ\ Smythe, Hist, of the Charterhouse^ 
p. 240). This office Patrick held, with other 
dignities, till his death. From 1 July 1685 
till January 1695-6 he was prebendary of 
the first stall of Peterborough Cathedral. 
On 29 July 161K) he was installed precentor 
of Chichester. On 19 Jan. 1688-9 he seems 
to have preached before the Prince of Orange 
on the union of the protestant churches; 
the prince ordered the sermon to be printed 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Kep. v. 93, vii. 
233). 

Patrick died on 19 Dec. 1695, and was 
buried in the Charterhouse chapel. By his 
will he left to his brother Simon * a noble 
library, which cost him above 1,000/., and 
all that ho was worth, except some legacies 
to some particular friends '(SiMON Patkick, 
Autubiotjr. p. 174). 

John, like his brother, by whose reputation 
he has been unduly dwarfed, was among the 
foremost champions of the protestant against 
the catholic cause in the clays of James II. 
His works, almost all anonymous, are note- 
worthy. They are : 1. * Rottexions upon the 
Devotions of the Roman Church, with the 
Prayers, Hymns, and Lessons themselves 
t&ken out of their authentick Book. In 
three parts,' London, 1674 (anon.) : re- 
printed, London, 16«'^7 (parts ii. and iii. do 
not appear to be extant). 2. * A Century of 
Select Psalms and Portions of the Psalms 
of David, especially those of I'raise, turned 
into metre and fitted to the church tunes in 
parish churches, for the use of the Charter- 
house, London,' London, U579, 8vo ; later 
editions, 1684, 12mo ; 1688, 12mo; 1691, 
12mo; 1692, 16mo; 1694, 12mo: 1698, 12mo ; 
1701, 12mo; 1710, 12mo: 1724, 12mo; 1742, 
12mo. These psalms were in high repute 
among many dissenting congregations ( NViL- 
sox, iiiWwfiV/// C'A?//rif^,iv. 35). 3. *Tran- 
substautiation no Doctrine of the Primitive 
Fathers, being a defence of the Public letter 
herein against "The Papist Misrepresented 
and Represented," part li. cap. iii.' (anon.), 
London, 1687 [see under GoTER, John]. 
4. ' A Full View of the Doctrines and I*rac- 



tiee* of the Anciunt Churcli relating to the 
Eucharist wholly different from liiose of the 
pTesent Roman Church, and inconiistent with 
tie Belief of TreuBubst initiation ' ('anon.), 
London, 1688. In a preface the author ac- 
knowledges the authorship of No. S Bupra. i 
Beprintcd in (Gibson's) 'I'resen'ative against ' 
PmwiT,' 1738, fol, (vol. i_i. tit. vii. pp. 176- | 
353)i and in John Cummings'a edition of the i 
' Preservative,' London, 1&48 (ix. 89-299).; 
The argument of Patrick's treatise has been ' 
recently reissued iu 'The Witness of the i 
Roman Missal wtunst the Roman and Ritual- 
istic Doctrine of the Mass,' bv Joseph Foilfy, 1 
M.A., London, 1878. 5. ' fhe Virgin Mary | 
misrepresented by the Roman Church in j 
the traditions of that Church concerning her i 
Life and Glory, and in tbe Devotions paid | 
to her as the Mother of God ; part i. wherein j 
, two of her feasts, her Conceplion and Na- 
f tivity, are considered,' London, 168«i re- \ 
printed in the ' IVeservative against Poiiery,' 
1738. 

Patrick contributed to ' Plutarch's Morals 
translated from the Greek by several hands,' 
1684-94 (cf. for Patrick's work i. 109 aq., 
ii. 113 eq., iii. 19 sq.) He also issued an 
abridgment of C'hillingmorth's ' I^ligion of 
ProlestantsaSafeWay toSalvaliQn'{anoQ,), 
London, 1087, with some additional dis- 
courses of ChilLingwnrth, printed from manu- 
BCiipIs in the hands of Archbishop Tenison. 
Patrick is said to have undertaken the work 
at the instigation of Tilloisnn, Kumet, and 
StiUingfleet ; it was reprinted in 1846. 

[OnduHti Cantabriip^^DMB; Hiut.MSS.Comm. 
lath Rop, T. 9S. vi. 233, 7lh Rep. p. 500; Acksr- 
mnnn's Riit. of Colle^jsa of Wiai^liDsier. Eton, 
Wvslminster. and tbii Charterhouse, part ir. 
p. 28; Notes and Qutrifs, !nd tcr. vi. -m. 1st 
Mr. iii, SU;LeIfeT(''sFBtiti:iJtjirk's History of 
I Oainsborongli ; Qumhill'aLjIfBBDdDcHih Bonk 
, of UHinsbar^ngh ; McCliatock and Slroog's 
Cjclop. of Bibl. and EccL Lit.; infurmat ion 
kindly BUpplieJ by Jhidbii Pnrlor, maslor uf 
Pel erh on SB, and by the Rev. R. E.Wsrner. rector 
of GKinslmroueh.i W. A. S. 

PATRICK, RICHARD (1769-1815), 
classical scholar and divine, was son of 
Richard Patrick of King»lon-upon-Hnll, 
Yorkshire, where he was bom in ]|89. He 
was educated in the public school there, and 
entered Magdalene College, Cambridge, on 
26 Oct. 1766 OS a sizar. lie graduated 
B.A. in 1791, and M.A. in 1808, and in 
the following year was vicar of Sculcoates, 
Hull. He also acted as chaplain to Anne, 
widow of George, first marquis Towushend. 
He died at his vicarage in February 1615, 
aged forty-five. Patrick published at least 
one sermon (Hull, 1809), and contributed to 



' The Classical Journal ' ' Remarks on Sir 
Geoi^ Staunton's I'enal Code of China' 
(1810, ii. 381) ; 'The Chinese World ' (1811, 
iii. 16) ; ' Xotes on part of the poem of Fes- 
tus Avicmis,' 'an account of a voyage to 
Cornwall, Ireland, and Albion, iwrformed by 
llimilco, the celebrated Carthagenian «a- 
mira! ' (iii. 141 sqq.) ; ■ A Chart of Ten Su- 
merals' (iv. 105 sq.), followed by a descrip- 



Hundred Tongues, with a Descriptive Essay,' 
London, 18]!2, It is an attempt, on a basia 
of comparative philology, at cluasifving the 
races of the e*rtb. To E. H. Barker's edition 
of Cicero's" DeSenectule 'and' DeAmicilia* 
of 1811 Patrick contributed 'an appendix, 
in which will be found remarks on the 
origin of the Latin conjunctions and pre- 
positions; also some curious matter on the 
affinity of difl'erent languages, oriental and 
oorthem, to the Latin, including two easava 
on the origin and the extinction of the I^tla 
tongue.' 

[InfDnaatl<'n Itindly seat liy A. B. Prakett, 
nnsler o1 Magdoluap CullFge. Cnoibr. ; Classical 
JonniHl.vols.ii.-iv.; Lunrd'sOrad. Can tabr.; Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors, 181S.] 

w. A. a. 

PATRICK, SAMUEL (1684-1748), 
scholar, bom in ]l>84, was for some years 
usher (i.e. second master) at the CharteF* 
bouse. Late in life he was granted, it is cud, 
the degree of LL.D. from St. Andrews Uni- 
versity and took holy orders, but received oo 
preferment. He died at Kentish Town oB 
■XI March 174ft. 

Patrick appears to have been a sort of 
Dominie Sampson, deeply read in the cloasiO' 
and ignorant and oblivious of most other 
matters. He established some reputation oa 
a Echokr bv hi? "Terence's Comediea trans- 
lated into feoglish prose as near as the pn>- 
Sriety of the two languages will admit,' Lou- 
on, 1745, 2 vols. 8vo, and his edition t^ 
Ainswortb's 'Latin Dictionary,' London, 
1746, 4to. He also edited ' M. B. Hederioi 
Lexicon Manuale Grecum,' I^ondon, 1727, 
4to; 'C. Cellarii Oeograpbia Anttqua,' 8tli 
edit. London, 17.'51, 8vo, and collaborated 
with George Thompson in the preparation o£ 
his 'Apparatus ad Linguam Gnecam ordina 
novo digestui',' IvOndon, 1732. Recensiona 
rif the ' Clavis Homerica,' London, 1771, and 
the ' Colloquia ' of Erasmus, London, 1778, 
also purport to be by him. 

[Kiuhuls*8 Lit. Anecd. ; Stols M.ig. 1 748. p 153 : 
London JiHg. I74B, p. Ml ; Cent. Msg. 174B, 
p. 13B; Pope's Wurta.ed.Elirin and Ctrartliope,. 
a. 307.] J. M. B. 
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PATRICK, SIMOX {d. 1613), translator, 
matriculated as a pensioner at Peterhouse, 
Cambrid^, on 21 May loOl, and was a mem- 
ber at Elizabeth's visitation in Aupfust 15&4. 
His grandson, Simon Patrick (1626-1707) 
r(^.T. J, bishop of Ely, describes him in his auto- 
biography as * a gentleman of good quality,' 
in possession of * an estate of between four 
ana five hundred pounds a year,' who, being 

* a person of religion and learning,* travelled 

* in his younger days,' and ' translated two 
books in the beginning of the last century 
out of the french tongue, of which he was a 
perfect master.' His estate was at Caistor, 
Lincolnshire, where, in 1587, he lost his first 
wife, Mary, and in 1601 his second wife, 
Dorothea ; bis third survived him. He was 
the father of fifteen children, of whom Henry 
was the father of the bishop and of John 
Patrick [q. v.] His will, in the preroga- 
tive court of Canterbury, is dated 12 Sept. 
1613. 

Patrick published : 1. ^ The Estate of the 
Church, with the discourse of times, from the 
Apostles until] this present: Also of the lives 
o(^ all the Emperours, Popes of Rome, and 
Turkes: As also of the kings of France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Spaine, Portugall, Denmarke, 
&c. With all tne memorable accidents of 
their times. Translated out of French,' Lon- 
don, 1002, 4to. The dedication to Sir William 
Wray of Glentworth, Lincolnshire, is dated 
1564. The book is a translation of Jean Cres- 
pin*s* £t4it de TEglise des le temps des apotres 
jus(|u*i\ 1560,'&c. 2. 'A discourse upon the 
meanes of wel governing and maintaining in 
good peace, a kingdome, or other principalitie. 
Divided into three parts, namely. The Coun- 
sel!, the Religion, and the Policie, which a 
J*rince ought to hold and follow. Against 
Nicholas Machiavell the Florentine. Trans- 
lated into English bv Simon Patericke,* 
Ixjndon, 1602 and KK)-^, fol. This is dedi- 
cated, AuTiist 1577, to * the most famous 
yong gentlemen, Francis Hastings and Ed- 
ward Bacon.' It is entered in the * Sta- 
tioners' Register' to Adam Islip, 9 Nov. 
1602. It is a translation of Innocent Oen- 
tillet's ' Discours sur les moyens de bien 
gouvemer,' &c., originally published in 
Latin in 1571, and translated into French in 
1576. 

[Cooper*s Athene Cantabr. i. 496 ; Bishop 
Patrick's Works, ed. Taylor, vol. i. p. czxix, vol. 
ix. p. 107; Biographie UDiverselle, 1856 xvi. 196, 
1862 ix. 478.] R. B. 

PATRICK, SIMON (1626-1707), bishop 
of Ely, bom at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
on 8 Sept. 1626, was eldest son of Henry 
Piitrick, a thriying mercer, by his wife, Mary 



Naylor (see pedigree in Proc. Lincolnshire 
Architect Soc, 1860, p. 274). John Patrick 
[q. v.] was his brother. He was educated 
at the Gainsborough grammar school under 
Merry weather, ' an excellent Latinist * (Pa- 
trick, Autobiography) f and was intended for 
business, probably his father's. But from his 
boyhood he determined to be a scholar; and, 
apparently with little or no money to help 
him, made his way to Cambridge, entering 
Queens' College. He found a kind friend in 
the master. Dr. Herbert Palmer fq. v.], ' who,* 
he tells us in his * Autobiography,' ' sent for 
me to transcribe some things he intended for 
the press, and soon aft^r made me the college 
scribe, which brought me in a great deal of 
money, many leases being to be renewed. 
It was not long before I hud one of the best 
scholarships in the college bestowed upon me.' 
His tutor was a John Wells, who * showed 
extraordinary affection' for him. But the 
man who influenced him most was John 
Smith (1618-1662) [q. v.], the Cambridge 
platonist, then a young fellow of Queens*. 
After graduating B.A. in 1647-8 Patrick 
received presbyterian orders; but, having 
read the works of Hammond and Thomdike, 
he became convinced that episcopal ordina- 
tion was necessary. He proceeded M.A. in 
1051, and in 1654 he sought out the ejected 
bishop of Norwich, Dr. Joseph Hall [q. v.], 
who privately ordained him in his parlour 
at Higham. In 1655 he became domestic 
chaplain to Sir Walter St. John at Batter- 
sea, and in 1658 (when he took the degree 
of B.D.) was appointed vicar of Battersea 
through the influence of Sir Walter. In 
1061 he was elected master of Queens' Col- 
lege by the majority of fellows, but a royal 
mandate in favour of Anthony Sparrow [cj. v.] 
overrode Patrick's election. In 1(562 he was 
presented by William, earl of Bedford, to the 
rectorv of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and 
there Patrick remained for nearly thirty years. 
He was an excellent parish priest, and greatly 
endeared himself to his parishioners by re- 
maining at his post all through the great 
plague of London in 1665. Ho had services 
in his church four times every day, and the 
offerings were so largo that he was embar- 
rassed as to how to dispose of the money ; 
he warned the churchwardens that the offer- 
tories were not intended to relieve the rates. 
His success brought liim offers of prefer- 
ment. In 1606 he took the de^ee of D.D., 
and by the advice of Dr. Willis »was incor- 
porated of Christ CInirch, Oxford (Julv). In 
1669 the bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Fuller) 
offered him the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, 
which he declined, ' not thinking himself 
worthy of it.' In 1671 he was made a royal 
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insertion of the date 1663 in the orieinal 
letter to the friend to whom it was written 



chaplain * whether he would or no ; * and in 
1672 Charles II grave him a prebend at West- 
minster. In 1679 he accepted the deanery shows that it was completed by that j-ear. 
of Peterborough, holding it with his living; It is constructed on similar lines to Bun- 
but when later in the same year Lord- yan's * Pilgrim's Progrress,* but the dates 
chancellor Finch offered him the rectory of show that Patrick was no borrower from 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, then reputed to Bunyan. Although Patrick's work never 
be the best living in England, he declined attained the popularity of the * Pilgrim's 
it on the plea that * his parish had been so Progress,' it passed through several editions, 
extraordinary kind to him that he could not Thomas Scott, in his edition of the * lUlgrim's 
with decency remove from there to another ; Progress, commends Patrick's allegory. *The 
he recommended Dr. Tenison,' who was a|>- Parable of the Pilgrim,' with an account of 
pointed. In 1(^ James II selected him Patrick, by the Rev. T. Ohamberlayne, was 
and Dr. Jane to hold a conference with republished in * The Englishman's Library ' 
two Koman catholic priests, Fathers Gif- in 1839. 

ford and Godwin, for the benefit of Lord- Inpolemicaltheolojpry Patrick's chief efforts 

treasurer Rochester, whom the king desired , were produced in defence of the church of 

to convert to his own faith. In 1087 he England against the Roman catholics, 

founded, in conjunction with his neigh- * Search the Scriptures, a Treatise shewing 

hour, Dr. Tenison, excellent schools in Lon- that ull Christians ought to read the Holy 

don, with the object of keeping the rising Books' (1685, 1693), was his first work in 

generation true to the English church. In this direction. * A Full View of the Doctrines 

the same year he was among the most andPracticesof the Ancient Church relating 

prominent of those who resisted the king's to the Eucharist ' and the * Texts examined 

efforts to procure the reading of the declare- which Papists cite out of the Bible to prove 

tion of indulgence in church. On the revo- the Supremacy of St. Pet^r and the Pope 

lution of 16^ he took the oath of allegiance over the whole Church' both appeared in 

to the new sovereigns, though he respected 1688. They are reprinted in Bishop Gib- 

the conscientious scruples of those who de- , son's 'Preservative against Popery,' 1738. 

clined to take it. Bishop Burnet recom- | Patrick had already been engaged in contro- 

mended him to King William as * a man ■ ver&y with adversaries from the opposite 



of an eminently shining life, who would be 
a great ornament to the episcopal order.' 
On 13 Oct. 1689 he was consecrated bishop 
of Chichester, and was made nt the same 
time a member of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion which was appointed to revise the 
prayer-book ; but the recommendations of 
the commission were hapj)ily rejected by 
convocation. On 22 April 1691 he was 
translated to Elv. In both dioceses, but espe- 



quarter. In 1669 he published * A Friendly 
Debate between a Conformist and a Non-con- 
formist,' in which he defended the Five Mile 
Act. lie followed this up by a * Continua- 
tion,' a * Further Continuation,' and an ap- 
pendix to the third part, which contained 
replies to adverse criticism of the * Friendly 
Debate.' 

An industrious and sensible commenta- 
tor on the Old Testament, Patrick issued 



cially at Ely, where he remained for sixteen I a long series of volumes of paraphrases, 
years, he made his mark. He was one of the i * The Book of Job paraphrased' appeared 
chief instruments in that revival of church in 1679; *The Books of Psalms paraphrased' 
life which marked the late years of the seven- in 1680 (2nd edit. 1601); *The Proverbs 
teenth century. He took a warm interest in the of Solomon,' 168^^, 8 vo; * The Book of Ecclc- 
two great societies for the Promotion of Chris- I siastes and the Song of Solomon,' London, 
tian Knowledge and the Propagation of the 1685, 8vo. Subseouently Patrick's com- 
Gospel, both of which were founded during plete paraphrase and commentary on all the 
his episcopate. Of the former he was one booksof the Bible from Genesis to Solomon's 
of the five original founders, and of tlie latter Song (inclusive) were published, in 10 vols, 
he was so effective a supporter that it is : 4to, between 1695 and 1710. They were in- 
supposed to have been in compliment to him eluded in the popular * Critical Commentan* 
that all bishops of Ely are ex-officio members, i on the Old and rsew Testaments and Apo- 
He died on 31 May 1707, and wasburied.on crvpha,' which combined with Patrick's work 
in Ely Cathedral. that of Lowth, Whitby, Arnold, and Low- 

i> Patrick was a voluminous writer man, l^ndon, 1809, 4to; later editions ap- 
lical theology, scriptural exegesis, peared in 1822, 1841, 1849, 1850, 1853, 1857. 
icatory literature. One of his most , Patrick's chiefworks, besides those already 
"* works was * The Parable of the I described, were: 1. *A Funeral Sermon 
% published in 1664. The ' preached at the Burial of John Smith/ 1652, 
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4to (bound up with the * Select Discourses' | 
of that preacher). 2. * Aqua Genitalis : a Dis- j 
course on Baptism/ 1659, 12mo ; 1667, 8vo ; 
and 1070, 4to; an amplification of a sermon 
preached at All Hallows* Church, Lombard 
Street, on the occasion of the baptism of 
the infant son * of a minister in Lombard 
Street * [see Vaughan]. 3. * Mensa Mystica,* 
London, 1660, 1073, 4to, a treatise on the Eu- 
charist ; like the preceding, written in a more 
florid style than Jratrick afterwards adopted 
when parochial experience had taught him 
the value of simplicity. 4. *The Heart's 
Ease, or a Remedy against Trouble, written 
for Ladv St. John,' 1660, 1671, 1605, 1699, 
1839, and 1849. 6. ' A Brief Account of 
the S'ew Sect of Latitudinarians, together 
with some lleflections upon the New Philo- 
sophy, by S. P. of Cambridge, in answer to 
a Friend at Oxford,' 1662 (anon.) ; assigned 
to Patrick on both internal and external evi- 
dence. 6. * A Book for Beginners, or a 
Help to Young Communicant^,' 1662, which 
reached a seventeenth edition in 1713. 7. * An 
Exposition of the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord's Prayer/ 16G5, 1663, 1672. 
8. *The Christian Sacrifice,' 1071, which 
reached a fifth edition 'corrected' in 1679, 
1684, 1687, 1811 (ed. the Rev. W. B. Haw- 
kins). 9. * The Devout Christian instructed 
how to pray,' 1672 ; a book of family prayers, 
with private prayers for all emergencies. 
10. 'Advice to a Friend,' 1073; one of the 
most beautiful of all Patrick's writings, and 
worthy of being bound up, as it was in 
Pickering's * Christian Classics ' in 1847, 
with Jeremy Taylor's * Contemplations of the 
State of Man in this Life and that which is 
to come.' 11. 'The Witnesses of Chris- 
tianitv, or the Certainty of our Faith and 
Hope' (2 pts.), 1675-7, 1703. 12. 'The 
Glorious Epiphany,' 1675, 8vo. 13. * A Trea- 
tise of Repentance and Fasting, especially 
of the Lent Fast,' 1686, Oxford, 1840. 14. ' A 
Discourse concerning Prayer,' 1080, 1705, 
1838, and 1849. 15. ' The Work of the 
Ministry represented to the Clergy of Ely,' 
1698, a new edition by W. B. Hawkins in 
1841. 16. 'The Dignity of the Christian 
Priesthood,' 1704. He also translated Gro- 
tius's 'Truth of the Christian Religion,' 
1680, and issued in 1681 a corrected version 
of Simon Gunton's * History of the Church of 
Peterborough.' 

Besides these works, which were published 
in his lifetime, there appeared in 1719, twelve 
years after his death, a volume of attractive 
'Poems upon Divine and Moral Subjects, 
Original and Translations, by Bishop Patrick 
and other Eminent Hands.' His verse trans- 
lation of Aquinas ' Upon the Morning we are 



to receive the Holy Communion,' and his 
English version of the ' Alleluia ! Dulce Car- 
men' are especially noticeable. In 1863 was 
published by Harvey Goodwin, for the first 
time, the ' Appearing of Jesus Christ.' 
Patrick's * Autobiography ' was first pub- 
lished from his own manuscript at Oxford 
in 1839. 

' Fifteen Sermons upon Contentment and 
Resignation ' appeared, ' with an exact [but 
not exhaustive] catalogue of his works,' in 
1719. Ilis chief works were collected (with 
the autobiography, but excluding the com- 
mentary and ' The Appearing of Jesus Christ ') 
in nine volumes by the Rev. Alexander Taylor 
in 1858. 

Kneller painted a portrait which was en- 
graved both by Vandergucht and R. W^hite. 
A portrait by an unknown artist is at Lam- 
beth. 

[Bishop Patrick's Works, passim, especially 
his A-iitobiogTrtphy ; Hunt's Religious Thoujjht 
in England; Overton's Life in the English 
Church ; Burnet's History of his own Time ; 
Chamberlayne's Memoir of Bishop Patrick in 
his edition of the Parable of tiie Pilgrim ; private 
information from Canon Warner, formerly vicar 
of Gainsborough.] J. H. O. 

PATRINGTON, STEPHEN (d. 1417), 
bishop of Chichester, was a native of York- 
shire, and was educated at Oxford, where he 
entered the Carmelite order. The letter 
which the Oxford friars addressed to John 
of Gaunt on 18 Feb. 1382 against the fol- 
lowers of Wiclif was sent by Patrington's 
hands. Patrington was one of the leading 
opponents of the lollards at Oxford, and, as 
a bachelor of divinity, signed the decrees of 
' the earthquake council ' held at Ix)ndon 
in May 138:?. He «\*as one of those whom the 
chancellor, Robert Rigge [q. v.], was forbidden 
to molest on account of their activity against 
the lollards. On 14 Jan. 1389 Patrington, 
who was now doctor of divinity, had license 
to read and preach at Lincoln Cathedralin the 
absence of the chancellor. About this t ime he 
appears to have removed from Oxford to Lon- 
don, where he acquired a great reputation as 
a preacher. In 1399 he was chosen twenty- 
second provincial of the Carmelites in Eng- 
land at an assembly held at Sutton {HarL 
MS, 3838, f. 90). According to Lezana, 
however (ap. Villiers de St. Etienne), 
he was declared provincial of Lombardy in 
a general chapter held at Bologna in liOo, 
and named provincial of England in anotlier 
chapter in 1411. Patrington enjoved the 
favour of Henry IV, and also of rienrj- V, 
who shortly after his accession made 
him his confessor, and on 24 Nov. 1413 
granted him an annuity of 69/. lOs, Od. 
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In 141 4 Patrington was employed as a com- 
missary at Oxford against tne loUards. On 
1 Feb. 1416 he was provided to the bishopric 
of St. David's. On 6 April he received 
a grant of the temporalities of that see 
during the vacancy (J^oedera, ix. 217). On 
9 June he was consecrated by Archbishop 
Chichele at Maidstone, and on 16 June 
the temporalities were formally restored. 
Patrington is said to have afterwards gone 
to the council of Constance. In 1416 
he was offered the bishopric of Chiches- 
ter, but was at first reluctant to leave St. 
David's because it was poor. However, on 
27 Aug. 1416 he received the custody of the 
temporalities of Chichester (ib, ix. 884). On 
8 Nov. 1417 he had letters of protection, 
as he was going abroad with the king (ib, 
ix. 509). On 15 Dec. 1417 he was papally 
provided to Chichester. But he must nave 
died verv shortly after, or even before 
this, for his will, dated 16 Nov. 1417, was 
proved on 29 Dec, and application was 
made for leave to elect a successor at 
Chichester on 3 Jan. 1418 (ib. ix. 537). 
Bale and Weever, however, give the date 
of his death as 22 Sept. 1417. He is said to 
have been buried in the choir of the White- 
friars Church at London. Weever quotes 
his epitaph, beginning : 

Hie frater Stephanus de Patrington requiescit ; 
Nomine reque fuit norma, corona, pater. 

Walsin£(ham describes him as a man learned 
in the Trivium and Quadrivium {Hist. AngL 
ii. 300). Thomas Netter [q. v.] owed his 
early advancement to Patrington. 

Patrington is credited with the usual lec- 
tures on the sentences, determinations, and 
queestiones, besides sermons and a commen- 
tary on the Epistle to Titus. He is also 
said to have written against the lollards, and 
especially ngninst Nicholas of Hereford [see 
Nicholas]. Other writings ascribed to him 
are: 1. * De Sacerdotali functione.' 2.* Contra 
statutum parliamenti,' in opposition to the 
law against the admission of any one under 
twenty-one years of ago to the mendicant 
orders. 3. * In Fabulas ^sopi.' 4. Com- 
mentarii in Theodulum,* i.e. a gloss on the 
pastoral poem *Ecloga* of Theodulus Italus. 
Dr. Shirley has suggested that Patrington 
may have been the original author of the 
narrative which formed the basis of the * Fasci- 
culi Zizaniorum ' [see under Netter, Thomas]. 
With this possible exception, none of his 
writings appear to have survived. 

[Balo's Heliades in Harl. MS. 3838, ff. 
33A, 90, 193-4; Tanner^s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 
581 ; La Neve's Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 244, 296 ; 
Weever*8 Fanerall Moouments, pp. 437-8; 



Villiersde St. Etienne's Bibl. Carmel. ii. 764-6; 
Godw^in, Be Prsesulibns Anglian, pp. 509, 582, 
ed. Richardson; Kymer's Fcedera, orig. ed.; 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 289, 295, 316, and 
Preface, p. Ixvii.] C. L. K. 

PATTEN, GEORGE (1801-1865), por- 
trait and historical painter, bom on 29 June 
1801, was son of William Patten, a minia- 
ture-painter, whose works were exhibited at 
the Koyal Academy between 1791 and 1844, 
and who died on 22 Aug. 1843. He received 
his early training in art from his father, and 
in 1816 became a student in the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he first exhibited a miniature 
of his father in 1819. In 1828 he took the 
unusual course of again entering the schools 
of the academy, in order that he might make 
himself proficient in oil-painting, the practice 
of which he adopted in 1830, in preference to 
that of miniature-painting. In 1837 he went 
to Italy, visiting Rome, Venice, and Parma; 
and on his return to England he was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy. Early 
in 1840 he went to Germany to pamt a por- 
trait of Prince Albert, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Aaidemy, and engraved by 
Charles Eden Wagstaff. He was afterwards 
appointed portrait-painter in ordinary to the 
F^mce Consort, and obtained a considerable 
amount of patronage in the painting of pre- 
sentation portraits, many of which appeared 
in the exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 
Among these were portraits of Richard Cob- 
den, Lord Francis Egerton (afterwards Earl 
of Ellesmere), Dr. Hugh M*Neile, the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist W^. Noel, and Paganini the 
violinist, exhibited in 1833, and remarkable 
as having been the only portrait ever painted 
of the famous musician. He exhibited his 
own portrait in 1858. He painted also a 
number of mythological and fancy, and a few 
scriptural, subjects, among which were * A 
Nvmph and Child,' exhibited at the Rovnl 
Academy in 1831 ; ' A Bacchante * in 1833 ; 

* Maternal Affection ' and *Cymon and Iphi- 
genia * in 1834; 'Bacchus and Ino* in 1836; 

* The Passions,' suggested by the well-known 
ode by Collins, in 1838; * Hymen burning the 
Arrowsof Cupid 'and* Eve 'in 1842; * Dante's 
Descent with Virgil to the Inferno' in 1843; 

* The Madness of Hercules 'in 1844 ; ' The 
Mouse's Petition ' in 1845 ; ' Pandora ' in 1&46 ; 

* Cupid taught by the Graces' and * Flora 
and Zephyrus ' in 1848 ; * The Destruction 
of Idolatry in England * in 1849 ; * Susannah 
and the Elders 'and *■ Bacchus discovering the 
use of the Grape ' in 1850 ; * Love defending 
Beauty from the Assaults of Time ' in 1851 ; 
'Apollo and Clytie' in 1857; 'The Bower of 
Bliss 'in 1858; 'The Prophet Isaiah' in 1860 ; 
and ' The Youthful Apollo preparing to en- 
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he made up his mind to turn kings evidence, 
and his oner was accepted (cf. Doran, Ja- 
cobite Londoriy i. 118). It was in gratitude 
for his preservation that in the interests of 
Kin^ George he wrote his history. It was 
published in two editions in the same year 
(1717), the second being enlarged. It is en- 
titled *A History of the late Rebellion, with 
Original Papers and the Characters of the prin- 
cipal Noblemen and Gentlemen concerned in 
it ; by the Rev. Mr. Robert Patten, formerly 
Chaplain to Mr. Forster.' Two subse(juent 
editions, the third and fourth, were published 
in 1745. Patten figures as * Creeping Bob * 



gage in a musical contest with Paris/ the last 
of Ilia exhibited works, in 1864. Several of 
these appeared also at the British Institution, 
together with ' Returning Home/ in 1833 ; 
'A Bacchante' in 1834; ' Venus caressing her 
favourite Dove ' in 1836 ; a « Wood-Nymph ' 
in 1838; <The Graces' in 1840; and ' Bacchus 
consoling Ariadne for the Loss of Theseus' in 
1841. They were painted with a good deal 
of spirit, but his later works did not fulfil his 
earlier promise. 

During the latter part of his life Patten 
resided at Goodrich Cross, Ross, Hereford- 
shire, but before his death he returned to 

Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, and died sud- in Sir Walter Besant's * Dorothy Forster,* an 

denly at Hill House, his residence there, on historical novel of the Northumbrian share 

11 March 1865, aged sixty-three. in the rising. 

[Art Joumal. 1866. p. 139; Sandby's Hist. [Patten's History as above; Lancashire Me- 

of the Royal Academy of Arts. 1862, ii. 21 1 ; monalu, Chetham Soc.] H. P. 

Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues. 1819- PATTEN, THOMAS (17 14-1 790), divine, 

1864 ; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues the son of Thomas Patten, a grocer in Man- 

(Liring Artists). 1832-43.] R. E. G. chester, was bom on 6 Oct. 1714, and edu- 

PATTEN, JOHN WILSON-, Baron cated at the Manchester grammar school, 

WiHMAKLEiOH (1802-1892). [See Wilson- afterwards at Brasenose and Corpus Christi 

Patten.] Colleges, Oxford. He graduated B. A. in 1733, 

T>AriJmi«'Kr T>/mr»i>T/ uf t-ikn i.- * • ^^-A^- ^^ ^^ Feb. 1735-7, B.D. in 1744, and 

rfi^^^^I^^Sfi^^^ilil^^'^''^^"^'' DD^ in 1754 ^^ for a time feUow and 

ofthe Jacobite rebellion of 1716, was at one ^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ afterwards rector of 

time curateatPennth Cumberland, but when childrey, Berkshire. He was a friend of Dr. 

the naing of 1715 took place wa^m a similar ^^^inmii and of Thomas Wilson of Clitheroe, 

S^^^u** Allendale in Northumberland. ^^^ ^^, probably the means of the latter 

He led thence a party of keelmen to join the dedicating his ' Archaeological Dictionary ' to 

maurgenU, and in crc^ing Rothbury Com- j^hnson. He was esteemed as * a sound and 

men met a number of ScoUmen on heir way excellent churchman,' a poet and scholar, and 

^^%^. """^K ^^%' J^»^ J*°^««' Ji-«- t^« an exemplary parish pri^. He was ma^ied 

Old Pretender [see James Francis Edward ^^ Rostheme, Cheshire, on 26 April 1765, to 

StuaktI He persuaded them to accompany Elizabeth, daughter of Peter Brobke of Mere, 

him. On his amval at Wooler he was high sheriff of Cheshire, and died at Childrey 

warmly welcomed bv General Thomas For- ^-r on Feb 1790 

rter [q. v.] and Jamw Ratcliffe, third earl of jj^ publUhed ': 1. 'The Christian Apology: 

^T^'ir**" [l'y.O'»°<l was forthwith ap- ^ g^^„„ preached before the University of 

pointed the general a own chaplain. Marcfc- Oxford,' if 56. To this a reply was pub- 

ing with the eijedition to Kelso, where the ^^^^^ ^ ^he Rev. Ralph Ileathcoto [q v.] 

"^".^^ **{u •** ^T ""'^ •'*'"'*"^ *''*'°' '"' 2. ' The Sufficiency of the External Evi&nce 

preached to (Ae whole army a sermon, spe- ^^her supported against the Reply of the 

ciaU^ intended to inspmt them for their en- j^^ jj, fi^thcot^' 1766. 3. ' The Oppo- 

^'?1!!l??'°i.?*" •"'•^' 'Therightofthe gi^j^^ between the Gospel of Jesus Christ 

ftrrt-tawn la his. ,,.,,. t and what is called the Religion of Nature : 

Beaides officiating as chaplain to the Ja- ^ germon,' Oxford, 1759. 4. ' King David 

cobite forces, he took an active part in m.li- vindicated from a late Misrepresentation of 

Ury service. When the expedition reached j^j^ character,' 1762 [see Porteus, Beilbt]. 




at hiare8idence.R08eCasUe^ He also acted j \^^, 3 ,^ ^^^^^^ (Cbetham Soc.). ii! 

at Umee as a spy. At Preston in Lanca- 503; Wilson's Miscell. Correspondence (Chetham 

ahire, where on 13 ISov. 1/16 the insur- Soc.), p. 127; Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 

gents were defeated. Patten had his horse i62; Fosters Alumni Oxen.; Fowlers Corpus 

ahot under him. He was there made pri- Christi College (Oxf Hist. Soc), p. 282; Foster's 

soner, and carried under a close guardf to Lancashire Pedigrees; Finlayson'sBrotikeCjenea- 

London. In the leiaare of his confinement logy, 1869, p. 18 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. W. S. 
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PATTEN or PATTYN, WILLIAM 

(d, 1486), bishop of Winchester. [See 
Waynflete.] 

PATTEN, WILLIAM (Jl, L'US-ISSO), 
historian and teller of the exchequer, was 
eldest son and third child of Richard Patten 

Sd. 1536), a clothworker of London. The 
ather was a son of Richard Patten of Boslow, 
Derbyshire, and a nephew of William Patten, 
a/wM \Vaynflete, bishop of Winchester. Wil- 
liam*s mother, Grace, daughter of John Bas- 
kerville, died before her husband (Gbegson, 
Port/olio of Fragments, pp. 190-4, and Chet- 
ham Soc. PubL Ixxxviii. 229). Patten appa- 
rently accompanied the expedition into Scot- 
land in 1548, and .the Earl of Warwick, lieu- 
tenant of the host, made him ' one of the 
judges of the Marshelsey.' William Cecil 
(afterwards Lord Burghley) [q. v.] went with 
him, and both, according to Patten, took notes 
day by da^. Patten prepared an account of 
the expedition for publication, and obtained 
some aid from CeciFs diary. The work 
appeared as * The Expedicion into Scotland 
of the most woorthely fortunate Prince 
Edward, Duke of Somerset, uncle unto our 
most noble Sovereign Lord yekinges maiestie, 
Edward the VI, goovernour of hys hyghnes 
persone, and protectour of hys graces realmes, 
dominions, and subjects: made in the first 
yere of his maiesties most prosperous reign, 
and set out by way of diarie by W. Patten, 
Londoner. Imprinted in London the last 
day of June, in the 2nd year of the reign of 
Edward VI.' It was reiprinted in Dalzell*s 
* Fragments of Scottish History,' Edinburgh, 
1798, and in Arber's * English Garner,* iii. 
51-155, 1880. Patten's narrative was largely 
quoted bv Holinshed, and was followed in 
Sir John Hayward's * Life and Reign of 
Edward VI' (see Lit. Remains of Edward F7, 
Roxburghe Club, pp. 215 seq. ; Strype, EccL 
Mem. II. ii. 180). 

In 1550 * William Patten, Esq.* was granted 
by Thomas Penny, prebendary of St. Paul's, 
the lease of the manor of Stoke Newington, 
and in 15(55 the lease was renewed for ninety- 
nine years, to commence from Michaelmas, 
lo76,at 19"per annum. This property Patten 
assigned about 1671 to John Dudley (see 
William Robixsox, Stoke Netcington,!^. 28 ; 
and Ellis, Campngna of LondoUy p. 109). 
Whilo l(^rd of the manor of Stoke New- 
imrton Patten repaired the parish church, 
was in a ruinous state (1563) {ib. 
Patten subst»quently became one of 
jrs of the n»ceipt of the queen's 
T at Wt»at minster, receiver-general 
ivenues in the county of York, cus- 
tf London outward, and a justice of 



peace for Middlesex {State Papers, Dom. 
Eliz. xi. 101, 3 June 1563). On 19 Nov. 
1580 (t^. cxliv. 32) he wrote to inform Wal- 
singham as to the farming of the royal mines. 
No later mention of him is known (cf. Hist. 
MSS, Comm, 4th Rep. p. 215; Hatfield 
Calendar, ii. 108). 

By his wife Anne, a daughter of one of 
the heiresses of Richard Johnson of Boston, 
Lincolnshire, l^atten had seven children. An 
engraving of Patten, by J. Mills, is in Robin- 
son's * Stoke Newington,' p. 28. 

A contemporary named Patten was appa- 
rently rector of Newington, on William Pat- 
ten's presentation (see State Papers, Dom. 
Eliz. Addenda, xi. 46), and was doubtless 
William's nephew. He wrote anonymously 
* The Calendars of Scripture, whearin the 
Hebru, Chaldean, Arabian, l^henician, Syrian, 
Persian, Greek, and Latin names of nations, 
contreys, men, weemen, idols, cities, hils, 
rivers, and of other places in the holly 
byble mentioned by order of letters, is set 
and turned into oour English toung,' 1575. 
Tanner wrongly ascribes this work to the 
elder Patten. It was compiled from works 
by Francis Ximenes and John Arquery of 
Bordeaux (cf. printer's preface, dated 19 April 
1575). 

[Authorities quoted; Strype's Annals, n. i.744, 
Eccl.Mem. 11. ii. 280 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; 
Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 525 ; West's 
Catalogue, p. 203 ; Halkett and Laing's Diet, of 
Anonym, and Pseudon. Lit. i. 301 ; information 
from the Rev. Prebendary Shelford, rector of 
Stoke Newington.] W. A S. 

PATTENSON, MATTHEW (/f. 1628), 
catholic controversialist, was a medical prac- 
titioner in the reign of James I, and was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Charles I. 
He wrote * The Image of Bothe Churches, 
Hiervsalem and Babel, Vnitie and Confu- 
sion, Obedienc [sic] and Sedition. By P. 
D. M.,' Toumay (Adrian Quinque), 1628, 
8vo, pp. 461 ; London, 1653, 12mo, pp. 64a 
Dedicated to Charles, prince of Wales. Gee, 
in his * Foot out of the Snare,' 1624, men- 
tions the work as by * M. Pateson, now in 
London, a bitter and seditious book.' The 
authorship is also ascribed to Pattenson in 
the preface to Foulis's * History of the Romish 
Treasons and Usurpations,' 1671 ; and by 
Wood, who states that the contents of the 
work were 'mostly collected from the an- 
swers of Anti-Cotton, and John Brierley, 
Priest ' {Athena Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 139). 
Charles Butler highly commends the work, 
remarking that ' in a short compass it com- 
prises much useful information, and man^ 
excellent observationsy aiiaDged methodi- 
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calljy in a style always perspicuous, and 
generally elegant* (Hist. Memoirs of the 
English Catholics, Sra edit. iv. 453). 

[Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 427; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. iii. 407, 469, 3rd ser. ix. 38.] 

T. C. 

PATTERSON. [See also Patebson.] 



PATTERSON, JOHN BROWN (1804- 
I8S0), divine, born at Alnwick, Northum- 
berland, on 29 Jan. 1804, was son of Robert 
Patterson of Croft House, Alnwick, who died 
while John was a child. His education de- 
volved therefore upon his mother, a daughter 
of John Brown of Haddington (1722-1787) 
fq. T.J, editor of the 'Self-Interpreting Bible.* 
Mrs. Patterson was with her children m Edin- 
burgh from 1810 to 1814, and her son at- 
tended a classical academy there. From 
1815 to 1818 they lived in Haddington, Pat- 
terson making rapid progress in scnolarship. 
Then they returned to Edinburgh, and for 
a year he was at the high school, under James 
Pillans [q. v.], achieving singular distinc- 
tion. 

From 1820 to 1824 Patterson studied in 
the art« classes of Edinburgh University, 
excelling both in the class-rooms and the 
debating society, and displaying an unusual 
facility in composing Greek and Latin hexa- 
meters, and creditable English verse. Com- 
pleting at Edinburgh his course for the minis- 
try of the church of Scotland, he secured in 
1827 the prize of one hundred guineas offered 
by the commissioners for visiting the univer- 
sities and colleges of Scotland for an essay 
' On the National Character of the Athenians 
and the Causes of those Peculiarities by which 
it was distinguished.' This essay, which is 
marked by learning and considerable literary 
merit, was published in 1828. 

In the spring of that year Patterson became 
tutor to Lord Cranstoun, whom he accom- 
panied to Oxford. His diary and letters of 
this time exhibit an earnestness and wisdom 
remarkable in so young a man. At the 
Christmas recess of 1828-9 he was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of Kirkcud- 
bright ; in 1829 he was presented to the 
vacant parish of Falkirk, ana he was ordained 
to his charge by the presbytery of Linlithgow 
on 26 Feb. 1830. Here he proved himself 
an able, faithful, and zealous pastor. He 
died of overwork at his mother's house in 
Edinburgh on 29 June 1835, and was buried 
in the vestibule of Falkirk parish church. 
He was survived by his widow — a daughter 
of George Atkin of Morpeth, Northumber- 
land — and an infant son. 

Contributions which Patterson made to 
periodicals while he was between the ages 



of sixteen and twenty- four displayed true 
literary instinct and vigour of intellect. In 
1824-5 he provided classical translations for 
Williams's * Views in Greece ; ' he contri- 
buted the memoir of Dr. John Brown to a 
Glasgow edition of the 'Self-Interpreting 
Bible ; ' he edited * Beauties of Jeremy Tay- 
lor,' with introductory essay, in 1835, and he 
furnished notes to the * Self-Interpreting 
Bible ' of 1836. His main literary achieve- 
ment is the university prize essay on the 
Athenians, which was reissued, with a me- 
moir, in 1860. Patterson's discourses, with 
prefatory biography, were published in two 
volumes in 183/. A volume of 'Lectures 
on St. John xiv.-xvi. ' appeared in 1840, 2nd 
edit. 1859. 

[Memoirs as in text ; information from Pat- 
terson's son, Mr. R. J. £. Patterson, Lmgside, 
Oliisgow.] T. B. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT (1802-1872), 
naturalist, eldest son of Robert Patterson, a 
Belfast merchant, by Catharine, daughter of 
David Jonathan Clarke, K.C., of Dublin and 
Portarlington, and widow of a Mr. Keine of 
Dublin, was bom in Belfast on 18 April 1802. 
He received his education there chiefly at the 
academy and at the Royal Academical Insti- 
tution. In 1818 he was apprenticed to his 
father s business. His leisure he devoted to 
the study of natural history, and especially to 
the investigation of the fauna and flora of the 
country around Belfast. In 1821 he joined 
seven other gentlemen in founding the * Na- 
tural History Society of Belfast/ which, under 
the name of * The Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society, 'still pursues a vigorous 
career. In connection with this society Pat- 
terson delivered numerous lectures, some of 
which were published. He was its president 
for many years, and took a foremost part in the 
erection of its museum in 1830-1. His con- 
nection with it for half a century was com- 
memorated in 1871 by the presentation to 
him of an illuminated address in recognition 
of his labours Mn popularising the general 
study of natural history and in advancing it 
to its rightful place as a recognised branch 
of school education.' 

His first work, * Letters on the Insects 
mentioned by Shakespere,' the substance of 
which had been given in a series of lectures 
before the Belfast Natural History Society, 
appeared in 1838. In 1846 he published his 
* Zoology for Schools, first part,' which was 
followed in 1848 by the second part, and 
later on by two small volumes, * First Steps 
to Zoology: part i. Invertebrate Animals; 
part ii. Vertebrate Animals.' In 1853 ap- 
peared his large coloured 'Zoological Dia- 
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gmns* All these works had a very wide 
circulation, and gave a valuable stimulus to 
the study of zoology in schools. Patterson 
was also a frequent contributor to several 
scientific journals. In the 'Zoologist' he in 
1843 published a dissertation on ' The Rep- 
tiles mentioned by Shakespere.' He wrote 
also for the * Magazine of Natural History/ 
and contributed papers to the Royal Irish 
Academy, several of which are preserved in 
its * Transactions.' 

Patterson was one of the earliest and most 
zealous members of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and in 1839 
was appointed one of the secretaries of the 
section of natural history, an office which he 
held till 1844. When the association met 
in Belfast in 1852, he acted as local treasurer. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
and of several other learned bodies. 

In Belfast, where he enjoyed universal re- 
spect, Patterson meanwhile took an active 
part in the working of various local institu- 
tions. He was one of the founders of the 
* Ulster Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals,' and a specially zealous promoter 
of the interests of the * Belfast Society for 
Promoting Knowledge/ of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, and of his old school, the Royal 
Academical Institution. For twelve years, 
1858-70, he was one of the Belfast harbour 
commissioners. In 1865 he retired from busi- 
ness. He died on 14 Feb. 1872 at his resi- 
dence. College Square, Belfast. He was 
buried in the city cemetery, where a hand- 
some granite monument marks his grave. In 
the first presbyterian (unitarian) church, of 
which he was an attached member, there is 
also a mural tablet erected to his memory 
by his sons. 

Patterson married, in 1833, Mary Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of William Hupfh 
Ferrar, stipendiary magistrate of Belfast. By 
her he had eleven children, six daughters and 
five sons. The latter all engaged in commerce 
in Belfast. An excellent work by one of 
them, Mr. Robert Lloyd Patterson, on * The 
Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea of Belfast Lough,' 
is well known. Another, Mr. W. H. Patter- 
son, M.R.I. A., compiled a * Glossary of the 
Provincialisms of the Counties of Antrim and 
Down,' which was published by the English 
Dialect Society. 

[Information supplied by Mr. Richard Patter- 
son, J.P., and Mr. R. L. Patterson, J. P., sons of 
the subject of this notice ; obituary notice in the 
Northern Whig of 15 Feb. 1872 ; personil know- 
ledge.] T. H. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT HOGARTH 
(1821-1886), journalist and miscellaneous 
writer, was bom in Edinburgh in December 



1821, and educated for a civil engineer at 
the high school of that city. When quit« 
young he entered the printing-office ot his 
cousin, JohnBallantyne, as a press corrector. 
In 1852 he left the printing business to be- 
come editor of the * Edinburgh Advertiser.' 
In 1858 he removed to London as editor — 
afterwards proprietor — of the * Press,' and in 
1865 he was appointed editor ofthe 'Globe ' 
newspaper; but he resigned the post in 1869 
to join the board of referees appointed by par- 
liament to investigate and report upon the best 
means of purification of coal-gas m London. 
Chemistry had always been one of his favou- 
rite studies, and his scientific knowledge en- 
abled him to take a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings of the referees, whicn resulted in the 
discoverv of the process still in use for the 
elimination of sulphur and ammonia impuri- 
ties from gas. 

In 1872 he proceeded to Glasgow as editor 
of the * Glasgow News,' but his health broke 
down and he returned to London in 1874, 
where he resumed his literary work, contri- 
buting articles on politics, finance, science, 
and history to various magazines. In early 
life he contributed articles to * Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal,' and latterly he wrote for 
the * Quarterly,' * Blackwood,' * Bentley,' and 
the * Dublin University Magazine.' 

He had gained a reputation as a financial 
expert, and was consulted by both the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France on finan- 
cial and currency questions, and was elected 
a fellow, and afterwards a member of coun- 
cil, of the Statistical Society. He died at 
Hammersmith on 13 Dec. 1886. He had mar- 
ried, in 1848, Georgina, daughter of Captain 
Thomson of Perth. 

Patterson was the author of : 1. * The New 
Revolution ; or the Napoleonic Policy in 
Europe,' Edinburgh and London, 1860 (a 
work which attracted considerable attention, 
owing to the singular fulfilment, soon after 
publication, of several of its predictions). 
2. * Essays in History and Art,' Edinburgh, 
1862 (reprinted from * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine '). 3. * The Economy of Capital ; or Gold 
and Trade,' Edinburgh, 1865. 4. ' The Science 
of Finance,' Edinburgh, 1868. 5. * Railway 
Finance,' Edinburgh, 1868. 6. * The State, 
the Poor, and the Country, including Sag- 

f est ions on the Irish Question,' Edinburgh, 
870. 7. * Gas and Lighting ' (British Manu- 
facturing Industries Series), London, 1876. 
8. * The New Golden Age and the Influence 
of the Precious Metals upon the World,' 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1882. He was also the 
author of the following pamphlets : ' Indian 
Politics : two essays on Self-Govemment in 
India and the Indian Land Question/ 2 pts. 
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1864, 8vo; ' Municipal Finance; the Gas and 
Water Supply of London/ 1867, 8vo ; * Gas 
Purification in London, including a Complete 
Solution oftheSulphurQuestion/ Edinburgh, 
1873, 2nd edit. 1874 ; * Robespierre : a Lyrical 
Drama,' 1877, 8vo; and 'Light Theories: 
Suggestions for a New System of Cosmical 
Science.' 

[Irving's Eminent Scotsmen ; obituary notices 
in the Timesand the Athenaeum, December 1886 ; 
information supplied by the family.] G. S-h. 

PATTERSON, WILLIAM(1765-1810), 
traveller. [See Patekson.] 

PATTESON, Sib JOHN (1790-1861), 
judge, second son of the Rev. Henry Patte- 
son of Drinkstone, Suffolk, by his wife, 
Sophia, daughter of Richard Ayton Lee, a 
London banker, was born at Coney Weston, 
Suffolk, on 11 Feb. 1790. He was at first 
educated at a school kept by his father's 
curate, a 31r. Merest, but afterwards went 
to Eton. His name first appears in the 
school lists in 1802, and in 1808 he was 
elected on the foundation. Dr. Sumner, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, was 
his tutor. At Eton he proved himself not 
merely a good scholar, but the best swimmer 
and one of the best scullers and cricketers 
in the school. In 1809 he went to Cam- 
bridge with a scholarship at King's, which, 
under the then existing privileges of king's 
scholars, entitled him to graduate without 
examination. He accoruingly graduated 
B.A. in 1813, and M.A. in 1816. His uni- 
versity career was, however, distinguished. 
When the Davies university scholarship for 
classics was established, he was, in 1810, the 
first to win it, and in 1812 he was elected a 
fellow of his college. He hesitated for a short 
time between holy orders, law, and medi- 
cine ; but in 1813 he came to London and 
entered at the Middle Temple. In 1815 he 
went on the midland circuit as marshal to 
Mr. Justice Chambre, read in the chambers 
of Gk)d£rej Sykes, an eminent pleader, and of 
Joseph Littledale [q.v.], afterwards a judge. 
In lo21 he began practice on his own account 
as a special pleader, and was called to the bar 
in the same year. He joined the northern cir- 
cuit, and there, even against competitors such 
as Alderson and Parke, came to the front by 
dint of his skill in pleading. He was soon 
engaged in assisting Littledale in his work 
as counsel to the treasury. His progress was 
rapid. His best argument is said to nave been in 
Rennellv.the Bishop of Lincoln (reported in 
7BamewellandCresswell,p. 113). He was one 
of the legal commissioners on the reform of the 
Welsh judicature, whose report led to the act 
of 18S0| by which three additional j udges were 



appointed — one in the kind's bench, one in 
the common pleas, and one in the exchequer ; 
and, though ne had never been a king's coun- 
sel, Lord Lyndhurst, in November, appointed 
him to the new judgeship in the court of 
king*s bench, and he was knighted. For up- 
wards of twenty years he was one of the 
strongest, most practical, and most learned 
judges in that court. He had a vast memory 
and erudition, a lucid mind, gifts of clear ex- 
pression and an unfailing courtesy. 'Take 
him altogether,' says Sir Joseph Amould, 
he was *one of the very best and ablest 
judges that ever sat in Westminster Hall' 
(iJfe of Lord Denmariy i. 419). Deafness 
at length compelled him to tender his re- 
signation at the end of January 1852. On 
2 Feb. 1852 he was sworn of the privy 
council, and for some years was able to serve 
as a member of its judicial committee. He 
also acted as a commissioner to examine 
into the state of the city of London in 1853, 
was frequently chosen arbitrator in govern- 
ment questions — such as disputes between the 
crown and duchy of Cornwall, and between 
the Post Office and the Great Western Rail- 
way — and his award terminated a long-stand- 
ing rating dispute between the university and 
the town of Cambridge. Failing health at 
last put an end to all j uaicial work, and he died 
on 28 June 1861 at Feniton Court, Honiton, 
Devonshire, a seat which he had purchased 
in 1841. 

Patteson was twice married : first, on 
23 Feb. 1818, to his cousin Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of George Lee of Dickleburgh, Norfolk, 
by whom he had one daughter ; and after her 
death on 3 April 1820, he married, on 22 April 
1824, Frances Duke, daughter of Captain 
James Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary, Devon- 
shire, and sister of Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
fq. v.], who died on 27 Nov. 1842. One of 
nis sons by her was John Coleridge Patteson 
[q. v.l, bishop of Melanesia. 

Patteson edited, in 1824, Serjeant Wil- 
liams's * Notes on Saunders's Reports,' and 
the comments which he added are of very 
high authority. 

[Law Magazine, xii. 197 ; Law Times, xxxvi. 
434, 446; Yonge's Life of J. C. Patteson; 
Foss's Judges of England.] J. A. H. 

PATTESON, JOHN COLERIDGE 
(1827-1871), first missionary bishop in 
Melanesia, was elder son of Sir John Patte- 
son [q. v.] the judge, by his second wife, 
Frances Duke Coleridge. He was brought 
up at Feniton Court, where his family re- 
sided, so as to be near the home of his 
mother's relatives at Ottery St. Mary. After 
three years at the grammar school at Ottery, 
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Patteson was placed in 1838 at Eton, under 
his uncle, the Rev. E. Coleridge, son-in- 
law of Dr. Keate, the former headmaster. 
At Eton, where Patteson remained till 1846, 
he was not in the first rank as a scholar, but 
he had great facility in writing Latin verses, 
and was 'sent up* twenty-five times. He 
was captain of the cricket eleven, a good 
speaker in the debating society, and showed 
much strength of character. From 1846 j 
to 1848 he was a commoner of Balliol Col- ; 
lege, Oxford, under Dr. Richard Jenkyns 
[q.v.] He was not interested in academic 
studies, and only obtained a second class; but 
he was brought into contact with Benjamin 
Jowett, afterwards master of Balliol, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, John Campbell Shairp 
[q. v.], Edwin Palmer, afterwards archdeacon 
01 Oxford, James Riddell [q. v.], the Rev. 
John James Hornby, afterwards provost of 
Eton, and Mr. Charles Savile Roundell, who 
became his lifelong friends. After taking 
his degree in Octooer 1849 he travelled in 
Switzerland and Italy, learned German at 
Dresden, and devoted himself to Hebrew and 
Arabic. His mind and character largely de- 
veloped; his intellectual and artistic tastes, 
which had hitherto been languid, were stimu- 
lated into activity, and his remarkable gift 
for languages declared itself. Returning to 
Oxford in 1862, he became fellow of Merton, 
spent the year 1852-3 in the college, where 
tne settlement of a scheme of reform, con- 
sequent on the report of the university com- 
mission, was greatly aided by his wisdom 
and liberal temper. He was ordained in 
September 1853 to the curacy of Alphing- 
ton, a part of Ottery St. Mary, of which he 
was practically in sole charge. His influ- 
ence was beginning to be strongly felt, when 
the visit of George Augustus Selwyn [q. v.], 
bishop of New Zealand, in the summer of 
1854, determined his choice of a missionary 
career. He left England with the bishop in 
March 1855, and lauded at Auckland in May. 
On Ascension day 1856 Patteson's first 
voyage to Melanesia began. The scheme of 
the mission, which had already been begun 
by Bishop Selwyn, was to take boys, with 
their parents* consent, from the islands, to 
instruct them during the summer at the 
mission school in New Zealand, and to bring 
them back the next year to their homes. 
The school was at first at St. John's, some 
six miles from Auckland ; then at Kohima- 
rima, on an inlet of the harbour ; and later 
at Norfolk Island. This island had the ad- 
vantage of a warmer climate, of proximity to 
the Melanesian islands, and of being the home 
of thePitcairners, who, as descended from the 
mutineers of the Bounty and their Tahitian 



wives, had special qualifications for mis- 
sion-work. Patteson devoted himself to the 
Melanesian boys, teaching them at once the 
rudiments of knowledge, of civilisation, and 
of religion, which they imparted to their 
families and friends on their return. He 
refused to regard the natives as an inferior 
race, and he treated his classes as though 
the^ were formed of Eton boys. His Mela- 
nesian pupils appreciated his attitude, and 
his remarkable linguistic powers greatly aided 
him. He had studied the Maori langua^ 
on his voyage out, and, although in Melanesia 
hardly any two islands have the same lan- 
guage, his special talent and the quickness of 
the boys overcame the difficulty. He selected 
the language of the island of Mota as most 
typical in point of idiom, and employed it 
in the school. 

In 1861 he was consecrated bishop, and 
took the sole direction of the mission, fixing 
his residence at Mota. The mission was sup- 
ported partly from his own funds — he re- 
tained his fellowship at Merton to the end, 
and he made over to the mission the money 
left him by his father in 1861 — partly by 
the Eton Melanesian Society, and partly by 
an association formed in Australia, whicn he 
visited from time to time. The members of 
the mission received no salaries, their wants 
bein^ provided for by the mission funds. 
His influence grew rapidly. He was joined 
in 1863 by Mr. Codrington, fellow of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford; workers from St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury, and from among 
the Pit caimers, placed themselves under him ; 
and some of his own pupils became mis- 
sionaries. The first of these who was ordained 
was George Sarawia, who had been for some 
time in charge of the mission at Mota. Patteson 
worked incessantly from 5.30 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
teaching, organising, and conducting divine 
worship. One moment would find him build- 
ing a house, another navigating his ship, or 
swimming or cooking, or teaching his scholars 
to tend sheep or pigs, or cutting out garments 
for either sex, or arranging a marriage and 
preparing for its celebration, or leading the 
cheer for the bride and bridegroom. He de- 
precated all haste in making conversions. 
At the same time his labours as a linguist 
were not neglected. He soon spoke readily 
no less than twenty-three languages. By de- 
grees the swarm of Melanesian dialects broke- 
up into groups and families, and proved 
to be varying forms of one language. He 
used the most patient endeavours to fix the 
meaning of words, and came to the convic- 
tion that the simplicity of structure in the 
languages was compensated by strict rules, 
which enabled them to express all modifica-* 
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tions of time and place — a conviction which 
he held also as to Hebrew, to the study of 
which he often reverted. He made and 
printed general vocabularies in three of the 
languages, and lists of interrogatives, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions in eleven; and 
translated into the Mota ton^e, which he 
regarded as most typical, the third and fourth 
gospels and other parts of scripture. He 
stopped, however, deliberately short in the 
scientific part of the work, mainly because 
his time was absorbed by the mission. He 
turned resolutely to the use of the lan- 
guages for the purpose of teaching. * These 
languages,' he said, * are very poor in words 
belonging to civilised, literary, and religious 
life, but exceedingly rich in all that pertains 
to the needs and habits of men circumstanced 
as they are. I draw this inference : Don't 
be in a hurry to translate, and don't attempt 
to use words as (assumed^ equivalents of 
abstract ideas. Don't devise modes of ex- 
pression unknown to the language as at 
present in use. They can't understand, and 
therefore don't use words to express defini- 
tions.' Under Patteson's rule the character 
of the natives was completely transformed. 
Their savagery disappeared, there was no more 
war ; and, after twenty years, out of a popu- 
lation of eight hundred in the chief island, | 
Mota, all but forty were baptised. To this 
result Patteson's pupil, George Sarawia, the 
first Melanesian clergyman, largely contri- 
buted. 

His interest in all that was going on at 
home was vividly maintained. He wrote 
regularly to his father while he lived, and to 
his sisters ; he read largely ; he kept up com- 
munication with many of his old friends ; he 
corresponded with Professor Max Miiller as 
to the Melanesian languages. He embraced 
enthusiastically Bishop Selwyn's plan of 
church gfovemment, under which every office- 
holder signed a pledge that he would resign 
his office when called upon to do so by the 
church synod or a court appointed by it ; and 
believed that by this instrument the eccle- 
siastical body could, not only in the colonies, 
but in England itself, act beneficially in in- 
dependence of the national organisation. In 
theological matters his sympathies were en- 
larged by his experience. Though sympa- 
thising with Pusey and Keble, and owing 
much to the latter, he criticised their ten- 
dencies and distinctly dissented from their 
views on the Lord's Supper. 

His life was often in danger, for though 
the natives respected him they were change- 
able and suspicious and without restraint. 
At Santa Cms in 1864 he was attacked as 
he left the shore, and though he escaped. 



two of his companions, Edwin Nobbs and 
Fisher Young, were struck by the poisoned 
arrows, and died of tetanus. But these 
dangers were greatly increased by the abuses 
of tne labour traffic in the Pacific. The 
planters in Fiji and Queensland required 
native labourers, and many of the islanders 
were willing to go to the plantations for a 
few years ; but unscrupulous traders lured 
away the islanders under false pretences, 
practically enslaved them, and at times used 
the bishop's name to attract victims. The 
bishop had never condemned the traffic, 
believing that it might be carried on honestly 
and with benefit to all parties ; but he de- 
sired that it should be subjected, as it was 
after his death, to regulation by the British 
government. He found that many of the 
islands were depopulated by this new slave 
trade, and he had joined in bringing some 
notorious ofienders to justice. 

He visited the island of Nukapu on 1 6 Sept. 
1871, not knowing that an outrage had been 
committed on its inhabitants by some Eng- 
lishmen a few months before. He had once 
before been there, and he landed alone and 
unarmed. His friends, who were waiting 
for him in the ship's boat at the reef out- 
side the island, found themselves attacked 
by a flight of arrows, which wounded two 
of them ; and soon after a canoe floated 
out from the shore, in which was the dead 
body of the bishop, with a frond of palm tied 
in five knots. This was known to imply tliat 
he had been killed in revenge for five of the 
inhabitants. One of his companions, the 
Rev. Joseph Atkin, died of tetanus a few 
days afterwards. The members of the mis- 
sion prayed that there should be no retalia- 
tion : but, unhappily, Captain Markham of 
the Rosario having gone to Nukapu to make 
inquiries, the natives, believing tliat he had 
come to avenge the bishop, fired on him, and 
drew upon themselves the penalty of this act. 
The death of the bishop, however, roused the 
Christian conscience in England. Its men- 
tion in the queen's speech at the opening of 
parliament led to the regulation of the labour , 
traffic ; the mission was extended, and gained 
a new ground of appeal to the hearts of the 
Melanesians ; and nis successor, Bishop John 
Selwyn, was able to show the men of Xukapu 
that they had, through a fatal error, slain their 
best friend. A cross erected by him on the 
spot where Patteson fell attests the martyr- 
dom of the missionary bishop and the recon- 
ciling power of his death. 

[Life by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, 2 rols^ 
1873, new edit. 1878; Life by Miss Frances 
Awdry under the title * The Story of a Fellow 
Soldier,* 1876; Men of the Reign; Beaton's 
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Australian Dates and Men of the Time; Fos- 
ter's Alamni Oxoo. 1715-1886; personal re- 
miniscences.] W. U. F. 

PATTI, CARLOTTA (1835-1889), vo- 
calist, bom at Florence on 30 Oct. 1835, was 
the daughter of a singer named Salvator 
Patti, a native of Catania {d. 1869), and of 
his wife, Catherine Chiesa, a Roman, whose 
first husband was Signor Barilli. Eight 
years senior to her more famous sister, Mme. 
Adelina Patti (6. 1843),Carlotta, after being 
grounded in the rudiments of music by her 
mother, began its serious study by learning 
the pianoforte under Heinrich llerz (1806- 
1888). But finding herself the possessor of 
a voice of more than ordinary capacity, she 
renounced the pianoforte in order to devote 
herself entirely to singing. 

After the removal of her family to the 
United States she made her first appearance 
in 1861 as a concert singer at the Academy 
of Music in New York, with pronounced suc- 
cess ; and in the following year she joined, 
with her brother Carlo (1842-1873), a vio- 
linist, Max Strnkosch's concert party, then 
touring in North America. Coming next to 
England, Carlotta made her d^but in this 
country on 1(5 April 1863 at a concert at 
Covent Garden Theatre, when she attracted 
considerable attention; and on 9 May she 
created almost a furore at the Crystal Palace. 
After taking part in some fifty concerts, as 
well as singing before the court, Carlotta 
Patti spent a large part of the next six years 
in various continental tours, singing atVienna 
in 1805. and apain in 1867 at the Carl Theatre. 
During one oif these tours a wealthy Walla- 
chian noble amateur once sent a coach-and- 
fourwith four men to meet the diva; and when 
she complimented him on the good taste of 
his equipage, he replied, * If it please you, 
madame, pray keep it, coach and men, in 
remembrance of trie occasion.* The offer 
was declined. 

In 18G9 Mile. Patti returned to America, 
and became the leading attraction of Stra- 
kosch's company, gaining especial praise for 
her singing of the part of tne Queen of the 
Night in * Die Zauberflote.' In the spring 
of 1870 she was in South America, where, at 
Buenos Ayres, she made almost her only ap- 
pearance on the stage, singing in Rossini's 
* Barlx»r * and in * Don Pasquale.' A concert 
given later in the same country for the benefit 
of the surtorers in the Franco- Ihrussian war 
realised a profit of sixty thousand francs. 
In 1872 sh«» was singing with Mario in the 
United States, but from time to time she re- 
ap^ared in Europe, and sang at the London 
Pnilharmonic and other concerts. 

On 3 Sept. 1879 Mile. Patti married M. 



Ernest de Munck, solo violoncellist to the 
Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar ; and from that 
date to her death, which took place from 
cancer, at her house in the Rue Pierre- 
Charron at Paris, on 27 June 1889, she retired 
from public life, though much of her time was 
devoted to teaching. 

Mile. Patti possessed a voice of quite ab- 
normal compass, which is said to nave ex- 
tended to G in altissimo, but, though of great 
brilliancy, it was deficient in sympathy. Her 
style and execution were excellent and 
finished, and it was almost entirely due to 
lameness, the result of an accident, that she 
never attempted to take a more prominent 
place among operatic singers. 

[The Timps and other daily papers, 29 June 
1889; the Musical World from 1869 to 1889, 
which closely followed iu its reports from 
America and the Contiueot the performances 
of Mile. Patti ; Hanslick's Aus dem Concertsaal, 
Vienna, 1870, pp. 356, 441 ; Grore's Diet, of 
Music ; informatioD kindly supplied by M. E. 
de Munck.] R. H. L. 

PATTINSON, HUGH LEE (1796- 
1868), metallurgical chemist, bom on 25 Dec. 
1796, at Alston, Cumberland, was the son 
of Thomas Pattinson, a retail trader of that 
town, and his wife Margaret Lee. Both his 
parents were members of the Society of 
Friends. Hugh was educated at small pri- 
vate schools, but from an early age assisted 
his father, who died on 19 May 1812. He 
succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of elec- 
tricity, and when only seventeen constructed 
some electrical apparatus; he also studied 
chemistry, especially in connection with me- 
tallurgy. 

About 1821 he became clerk and assistant 
to Anthony Clapham, a soap-boiler in New- 
castle. In 1 825 ne obtained the post of assay- 
master to the lords of the manor at Alston 
(the Greenwich Hospital Commissioners), 
and returned to his native place. In January 
1829 Pattinson first discovered an easy and 
economic method of separating the silverfrom 
lead-ore, but owing to want of fund? was not 
then able to complete his researches. In 
1831 he was appointed manager to the lead 
works of I^Ir. Wentworth Beaumont ; here, 
after further experiments, he perfected his 
process for desilverising lead, and finally 
patented it in 1833. The following year he 
resigned his post of manager, and, in part- 
nership with John Lee and George Burnett, 
established chemical works at Felling and 
(afterwards) at Washington, near Gateshead. 

Pattinson's process for the desilverisation 
of lead was a most valuable discovery, and 
permitted of the successful working of pre- 
viously neglected lead-mines. Before this 
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invention it had always been thought that 
cupellation, the method of directly extract- 
ing ailve^ from lead, could not be profitably 
conducted in the case of lead containing less 
than eight ounces of silver in the ton ; but 
by his process silver can profitably be ex- 
tracted from lead when present only in the 
proportion of two or three ounces to the ton 
of lead. Pattinson's process has led to the 
invention of the German verb' pattinsoniren/ 
and French substantive ' pattinsonage ' (for a 
full description of the process, with diagrams, 
see Percy's * Metallurgy/ Lead, pp. 121-44). 
Almost equally important were two others of 
his discoveries : (1 ) a simple method for ob- 
taining white lead by a process (patented 
1 841 ) which gave rise to the formation of the 
then new compound, oxychloride of lead; and 

i2) a new process (patented 1841) for manu- 
act uring * magnesia alba.' Pattinson also first 
announced the discovery, from observations 
which had been made at a neighbouring col- 
liery in 1840, that steam issuing from an 
orifice becomes electrical, a phenomenon sub- 
sequently turned to account by Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Armstrong in his hydro-electrical 
machine. 

Pattinson had ioined in 1822 the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle. He 
was vice-president of the chemical section 
of the British Association in 1838, a fellow 
of the Geological Society and of the Royal 
Astronomical Society", and was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in June 1862. 

Pattinson visited America in 1839-40 to 
investigate a profiered mining speculation, 
which, however, turned out worthless, and 
he, with his party, had to decamp by night to 
escape the threatened violence of the dis- 
appointed proprietors. In 1858 he retired 
from business, and, in order to master astro- 
nomy, devoted himself to the study of ma- 
thematics and phvsics. The 7i-inch equa- 
torial telescope which he erected at his resi- 
dence, Scot's House, near Gateshead, was used 
bv Piazzi Smyth. Pattinson died at Scot's 
llouse on 1 1 Nov. 1858. 

He was the author of eight papers on lead- 
mining and electrical phenomena that ap- 
peared in the ' Philosophical Magazine,' the 
* Transactions of the Northumberland Natu- 
ral History Society,' and in the * Reports of 
the British Association.' 

On 25 Dec. 1815 he married Phoebe, daugh- 
ter of John Walton of * The Nest,' Alston, 
having two days before been baptised into the 
church of England at the Angel Inn, when he 
took the additional christian name of Lee in 
honour of his mother. 

[Percy's Metalliirgy, 'Lead/ pp. 121-44; 
LoDBdale's Worthies of Cimiberlana, 1873, pp. 



273-320, with portrait; information kindly sup- 
plied by his aaughter, Mrs. Newall; English 
Cydopadia ; Roy. Soc. Cat.] B. B. W. 

PATTISON, DOROTHY WYNDLOW, 
known as Sister Doba (1832-1878), philan- 
thropist, was tenth and youngest daughter 
of Mark James I^attison, rector of Haukswell, 
near Richmond, Yorkshire, who died on 
80 Dec. 1865. Mark Pattison [q. v.] was her 
brother. Born at Haukswell on 16 Jan. 1832, 
she resided with her parents till her twenty- 
ninth year, when, with philanthropic aims, 
she became village schoolmistress in the 
parish of Little Woolston, near Bletchley, 
Buckinghamshire. There she remained for 
three years, till 1864. In the autumn of 
1864 she became, in opposition to her father's 
wish, a member of the sisterhood of the 
Good Samaritan at Coatham, near Redcar, 
Yorkshire, and adopted the name of Sister 
Dora. In accordance with the rules of the 
order, she became a cook in the kitchen. In 
the early part of 1865 she was sent to Walsall 
to help in nursing at a small cottage hospital 
which had been established by the sister- 
hood there. In December 1865 the mother 
superior at Coatham cruelly refused her per- 
mission to attend her father's deathbed. 
She now set to work to become a good sur- 
gical nurse, and she was soon exceptionally 
skilled in the treatment of wounds and frac- 
tures. The patients were chiefly men and 
boys disabled by coal-pit accidents, or 
wounded by machinery in workshops. In 
1867 a new hospital was built, of which she 
had sole charge. Her power of work was 
very great ; her naturally exuberant spirits 
never deserted her, and a deep sense of re- 
ligion completely controlled her conduct. 
Her courage was as notable as her enthu- 
siasm. She did not scruple to attend the 
most virulent cases of smallpox, and regu- 
larly attended the post-mortem examinations. 
In this way she acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of anatomy, and could perform minor 
operations with dexterity. For a time she 
studied at the Birmingham Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital. She also trained lady nurses at Wal- 
sall. Grateful for her manv services to 
them, the men of the South Staffordshire 
railway line in 1871 presented her with a 
carriage and a pony. During 1874 Sister 
Dora left the community of the Good Sama- 
ritan, and in February 1877 she resigned 
her connection with the cottage hospital of 
the sisterhood in order to take charge of the 
Municipal Epidemic Hospital in Walsall. 
The cases were chiefly smallpox. Full as 
her hands were, she found time to take part 
in missions to the unfortunate, and was 
never weary of trying to improve the con- 
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duct of her poor neighbours. lu the winter 
of 1876 she was attacked with cancer, but 
continued at the hospital until it was tem- 
porarily closed on 21 June 1878. On her 
deathbed Monsiffnor Capel visited her and 
vainly attempted to persuade her to be bap- 
tised into the church of Rome. She died 
at Walsall on 24 Dec. 1878, and was buried 
on 28 Dec. ^ 

In remembrance of, and in gratitude for, 
her self-sacrifice, her portrait was placed in 
the board-room of the hospital, a fund was 
raised for sending patients to convalescent 
hospitals (an object which she had com- 
menced collecting for), a memorial window 
was placed in the parish church, and her 
statue, by Williamson, was unveiled at Wal- 
sall on 11 Oct. 1886. 

[Margaret Lonsdale's Sister Dora, 1880 (with 
portrait), People's Edition, 1887 (with portrait 
and view of monument) ; Ridsdale's Sister Dora, 
1880 , Si8t«r Dora and her Statue, Walsall, 1886 
(with portrait and views of tombstone and 
monument); Memoirs of Mark Pattison, 1885, 
p. 3, &c.] O. C. B. 

PATTISON, GRANVILLE SHARP 

(1791-1851), anatomist, bom in 1791, young- 
est son of John Pattison of Kelvin Grove, Glas- 
gow, was admitted a member of the faculty of 
physicians and surgeons of Glasgow in 1813. 
He acted in 1818 as assistant to Allan Bums, 
the lecturer on anatomy, physiology, and 
surgery at the Andersonian Institute in that 
city, but he only held the office for a year, 
and was succeeded by Dr. William Macken- 
zie [q. v.] lie proceeded to Philadelphia in 
1818, and there lectured privately on ana- 
tomy. In 1820 he was appointed to the 
chair of anatomy, physiology, and surgery in 
the university of Marylana in Baltimore, a 
post he filled for five years and resigned on 
the ground of ill-health. During this period 
he edited the second edition of Bums's * Ob- 
servations on the Surgical Anatomy of the 
Head and Neck,' which was published in 
1823. Pattison returned to England in July 
1827. He was appointed, and for a short 
time occupied the important position of, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the university of Lon- 
don (now University College), acting at the 
same time as surgeon to the University Dis- 
pensary, which preceded the foundation of 
the North London Hospital. These posts 
he was compelled to relinquish in 1831, 
and in the same year he became professor 
of anatomv in the Jeafterson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, where he received the 
degree of doctor of medicine. He was ap- 
jwinted professor of anatomy in the univer- 
sity of New York on the reorganisation of 



its medical department in 1840, a post he 
retained till his death on 12 Nov. 1851. He 
was author of * Experimental Observations 
on the Operation of Lithotomy,' Philadel- 
phia, 1820; and of much controversial mate- 
rial of ephemeral interest. He edited in 
1820 the * American Recorder,' and the 
* Register and Library of Medical and Chirur- 
gical Science,' Washington, 1833-6; and 
was co-editor of the * American Medical Li- 
brary and Intelligencer,' Philadelphia, 1836. 
He translated JViasse's * Anatomical Atlas.' 
He left a widow, but no children. 

[New York Journal of Medicine, 1852, new 
ser. viii. 143 ; Lancet, London. 1830-1, ii. 693, 
721, 753, 785 ; Gent. Mag. 1852, i. 196 ; addi- 
tional information kindly contributed by Pro- 
fessor H. E. Clarke of Glasgow.] DX P. 

PATTISON, MARK (1813-1884), rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and author, was 
son of Mark James Pattison (</. 1865), for 
many years rector of Haukswell, Yorkshire, 
by Jane, daughter of Francis Winn of Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, banker. Born on 10 Oct. 
1813 at Hornby in the North Riding, where 
his father was then curate in charge, Mark 
was the eldest of twelve children, ten of 
them daughters, the youngest being well 
known as Sister Dora [see Pattison, Do- 
bothtI. His father, a strict evangelical, 
but a fair scholar, gave him, first at Hornby 
and afterwards at Haukswell, all his educa- 
tion before he proceeded to the university, 
and grounded him well in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics. Literature and learning were 
his delight from an early age. But in his 
youth he was by no means a bookworm, and 
up to middle age he was a good rider, an 
enthusiastic fisherman, and an eager student 
of natural history. Brought up in a retired 
village, among a large family of sisters, and 
mixing very little with other boys, he became 
morbidly shy, sensitive, and self-conscious. 
On 5 April 1832 he matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, and found himself in a world 
which was wholly different from what he 
had expected, and where he was surpassed in 
everything and on every occasion by those 
whom he felt to be in all real respects his 
inferiors. His undergraduate course at Oriel 
was at an unfortunate time. Edward Haw- 
kins (1789-1882) [q. v.] had succeeded Ed- 
ward Gopleston [q. v.] as provost, and had got 
rid of Newman, Hurrell Froude, and Robert 
Wilberforce, the tutors to whom the repu- 
tation of the college was largely owing, and 
had replaced them l3y less able but more sub- 
serv'ient men. The college lectures taught 
Pattison nothing (cf. Mozley, Bemwiscences^ 
i. 237). In his second year he was * put into 
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Aiistotle^s Rhetoric; but such a lecture! — 
the tutor incapable of explaining any diffi- 
culty, and barely able to translate the Greek, 
even with the aid of a crib ' (Pattison, Me^ 
moirSf p. 130). He missed the first class, 
which nad been the object of his and his 
father's ambition. In the class list of Easter 
term 18dG his name appeared in the second 
class in classical honours. In fact, though 
wholly devoted to study, his reading had 
been at once too discursive and too thorough. 
Instead of confining his attention to the 
rigidly orthodox and narrow list of books 
usually taken up, he ' frittered away time 
over outlying books — Lysias, Cicero de Legi- 
bua, Terence, and other feather-weights 
which counted for nothing in the schools, 
but with which I had the whim to load my 
list* {Memoir*, p. 150). Nor had he con- 
fined his reading to classics. During his 
undergraduate course he had been a dili- 
gent student of English literature, had spent 
much time upon the Pope-Addison-Swift 
circle, and had laid the foundation of his 
interest in eighteenth-century speculation. 

Pattison graduated B. A. in 1836 and M.A. 
in 1840. In the meantime he had abandoned 
the narrow evangelical views in which he 
had been brought up, and had fallen under 
the influence of Newman. For some time in 
1838-9 he lived with other young men in 
Newman's house in St. Aldate's, and aided 
in the translation of Thomas Aquinas's ' Ca- 
tena Aurea on the Gospels.' * St. Matthew ' 
was Pattison's work. 

In April 1838 he stood for a fellowship at 
Oriel, in June at University, in November 
at Balliol, but each time without success. 
He was in despair. His 'darling hope of 
leading a life of study as a fellow seemed 
completely blocked.' At last, in November 
1839, he was elected to a fellowship at Lin- 
coln. * No moment in all my life has ever 
been so sweet as that Friday morning, 8 Nov.,* 
when his election was announced (Memoirs , 
p. 183). At Lincoln he at first found himself 
even less at home than at Oriel. It was a 
rigidly anti-Puseyite college, characterised 
indeed by no evangelical fervour, but of the 
type known someyears later as * low and slow.* 
In all respects the college was at a low ebb. 
Pattison became more and more devoted 
to Newman, and was for some years * a 

Eronounced Puseyite, daily reciting the 
ours of the Roman breviary, and once get- 
ting so low by fostering a morbid state of 
conscience as to go to confession to Dr. 
Pusey ' {ib. p. 189). In 1841 he was ordained 
deacon, and in 1843 priest. He obtained the 
Denyer theological price in 1841 , and ag^in 
in 1842, the subjects being respectively 'The 



Sufficiency of Holy Scriptures for the Salva- 
tion of Man ' and ' Original or Birth Sin and 
the Necessity of New Birth unto Life.' In 

1842 his translation of Aquinas on St. Mat- 
thew was printed. This was followed by two 
lives of English saints (Stephen Langton and 
St. Edmund) in the series edited by New- 
man, neither of them of great merit, but at 
least free from the trivialities and childish 
miracles which appear so frequently in the 
volumes. 

In 1842 he wrote his first purely literary 
article on 'Earliest English Poetry,* for 
which he spent months of study. It ap- 
peared in the * British Critic* 

His appointment to a college tutorship in 

1843 gave him a serious object in life, * be- 
yond nolding up one of the banners of the 
Puseyite party.' It was necessary to devote 
his mind to Aristotle, logic, and the classics 
generally, which he had for some time neg- 
lected. The preparation for his lectures took 
up most of his time, and a series of literary 
articles in the * Christian Remembrancer * 
(* Miss Bremer's Novels,* 1844; * Gregory of 
Tours,' 'Wordsworth's Diarv in France,' 
1845; 'Church Poetry,* ' The Oxford Bede,' 
*Thier8*s Consulate and Empire,* *The 
Sugar Duties,* 1846; *Hugh Miller*s First 
Impressions of England,* 1847; *MiU's Po- 
litical Economy,* 1848; * Lord Holland's 
Foreign Reminiscences,* 1851) occupied the 
remainder, and thus carried him out of the 
narrow ecclesiastical range of thought and 

f practice in which he had for some years 
ived. Hence the secession of Newman to 
the church of Rome in 1845 was less of a 
shock to him than to many of his associates. 
Yet he thinks he * might have dropped ofi" to 
Rome in some moment of mental and physi- 
cal depression, or under the pressure of some 
arguing convert,* in 1847 {ib. p. 221). But 
he had become devoted to his work as a col- 
lege tutor, and was growing conscious of the 
possession of that magnetic influence which 
first aflfected his pupils, afterwards the col- 
lege generally, and latterly so many out- 
siaers with whom he came in contact. His 
appointment as examiner in the school of 
hterce humam'ores in the spring of 1848 
seems to have been the turning-point of his 
life. 

His success as an examiner surprised him, 
and proved both to himself and to the uni- 
versity that his powers and his learning were 
not only equal to, but greater than, those of 
men of much higher reputation. Tracta- 
rianism gradually left him, and he became 
less and less influenced by theological opinion, 
for which in his latter years he had little re- 
gard except as it afiected practical life or 
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was considered as a branch of learning. To 
liberal opinions in politics ho had always in- 
clined, and these became more firmly fixed, 
but he was never an ardent politician. 

Ilis term of office as examiner gave an im- 
petus to his study of Aristotle, and he soon 
acquired a reputation as the most successful 
college tutor and the ablest lecturer on the 
* Ethics 'in Oxford. Forthe three years (1848- 
1851) he was, moreover, absolute ruler of 
his college, which during that time was one 
of the best managed in the university. They 
were the happiest years of his life. He was 
an ideal teacher, grudging no amount of 
time or labour to his pupils, teaching them 
how to think, and drawing out and develop- 
ing their mental faculties. He excited the 
warmest affection on their part, and their 
success in the schools, if not always com- 
mensurate with their or his wishes, was con- 
siderable. For several years he invited two 
or three undergraduates to join him for some 
weeks in the long vacation at the lakes, in 
Scotland, or elsewhere, and he assisted them 
in their studies without fee. 

Dr. Radford, the rector of Lincoln, died 
in October 1851. The fellows taking actual 
part in the election of his successor were 
nine in number — two others were abroad. 
Of these nine, three resident fellows who re- 

f)resented the intellectual element of the col- 
ege warmly supported Pattison ; a fourth 
— non-resident — signified his intention to do 
the same, and this, with his own vote, gave 
him a majority. But he was not popular in 
the common-room, where his habit of retir- 
ing at eight o'clock, and spending the rest 
of the evening in tutorial work or private 
study, was resented by those who were ac- 
customed to devote the whole evening to 
port wine and whist. A discreditable in- 
trigue induced the non-resident fellow at 
the last moment to support an obscure 
candidate whose single merit was that he 
would keep out Pattison, and probably, if 
successful, would reduce the college to the 
happy condition of mental torpor out of 
which it had of late been raised. But 
though this defection prevented Pattison's 
election, it did not result in that of the rival 
candidate ; and in the end, as a choice of 
evils, the Rev. James Thompson, B.D., an 
equally unknown man, without any special 
qualification for the headship of a learned 
society, was elected, mainly through the 
votes of Pattison and his friends (^Memoirs, 
pp. 272-88 ; Letter to the Rev. J. Thompson, 
by J. L. Kettle, London, 1851 ; Letter to the 
Rev. J. Thompson, by Rev, T, E. Espin, Ox- 
ford, 1851 ; Letter to Rev. T. E. Espin, from 
J. L. Kettle, London, 1861). To Pattison 



the blow was crushing. It seemed to him 
the downfall of all his hopes and ambitions, 
no doubt partly personal, out chiefly for the 

Prosperity and success of the college in which 
is whole heart and pride had been for some 
years invested. But in the account of his 
feelings, which he wrote thirty years after- 
wards, he does himself injustice. He did not 
fall into the state of mental and moral de- 
gradation which he there graphically de- 
scribes, and the language which he uses of 
his state is greatly exaggerated. The routine 
of tuition may have become as weary as he 
represents it, but, while his great depression 
was obvious to all who came in contact with 
him at this time, his lectures — on Aristotle 
and on Thucydides — were as able, as sug- 
gestive, and as stimulating as ever, and, ex- 
cept for the interruption 01 a serious illness, 
the result, no doubt, of the shock which he 
had sustained, his interest in his pupils and 
his efforts to aid them in their stuoies and 
to promote their success in the schools were 
as great as ever. An ill-natured but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to deprive him of his fellow- 
ship for not proceeding to the degree of B.D. 
within the statutable period added to his 
vexation (he took the degree in 1851). In 
his * Diary ' in August 1853 he writes : ' My 
life seems to have come to an end, my strength 
gone, my energies paralysed, and all my hopes 
dispersed * {Memoirs, p. 298). But, m fact, 
matters had already begun to mend. In the 
spring of 1853 he had been nominated a 
second time examiner in litera humaniores. 
He again took to fishing, and to this pursuit, 
and to frequent excursions in the north of 
England and Scotland, he attributed the re- 
storation of his mental equilibrium and his 
old energy. * Slowly the old original ideal 
of life, which had been thrust aside by the 
force of circumstance, but never obliterated, 
began to resume its place. As tone and 
energy returned, the idea of devoting myself 
to literature strengthened and developed ' {ib. 
p. 308). 

It was the * Ephemerides * of Isaac Casau- 
bon, printed at the Clarendon Press in 1851, 
that specially drew him out of his depression 
and launched him on the field of inquiry 
that was to be his main occupation for the 
remaining thirty years of his life. He wrote 
(in 1852) an article on Casaubon which alone 
proves how he exaggerated in his * Memoirs ' 
the mental prostration of the period ; it ap- 
peared in the * Quarterly Review ' in 1853. 
Its success made him contemplate a history 
of learning from the Renaissance downwards ; 
but he soon found this scheme was too ex- 
tensive, and he contracted his views to the 
histoiy of classical learning. Of this plan 
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he executed only fragments. He was spe- 
cially attracted by Scaliger as the greatest 
scholar of modem times. In 1855 he was 
already contemplating writing Scalig[er*s life, 
and had made much preparation for it, when 
the appearance of Bemays^s * Joseph Justus 
Scaliger ' induced him for a time to lay aside 
the design. But his enthusiastic admiration 
for ' the most richly stored intellect that ever 
spent itself in acquiring knowledge ' in- 
creased. Ue saw in Scaliger the central figure 
of his age, and imposed it upon himself 'as 
a solemn duty to rescue his memory from 
the load of falsehood and infamy under which 
the unscrupulous Jesuit faction had contrived 
to bury it.' In some respects Pattison singu- 
larly resembled his hero. The same thorough- 
ness, the same hatred of half learning and of 
shams of every kind, the same love of learning 
for its own sake, the same reverence for 
truth, and, it must be added, the same caustic 
tongue, characterised both. He was con- 
stantly amassing materials for Scaliger's life, 
and after Bemays's death he formally re- 
sumed his project, and had made good pro- 
gress with the work at the time of his own 
death. To those who, like Dr. Johnson, love 
most the biographical part of literature, the 
loss of Pattison s life of Scaliger is simply 
irreparable. All that we have of this work, 
to which he devoted thirty years of his life, 
is an article in the 'Quarterly' and three 
fragments printed after his death with his 
collected essays. 

But his troubles were not yet at an end. 
It was never easy for him to work with those 
with whom he was altogether out of sym- 
pathy. Differences arose between him and 
the new rector, and at the end of 1855 he 
threw up his tutorship. But though this 
caused him much vexation at the time, the 
result was perhaps beneficial, as it enabled 
him to devote himself entirely to study and 
to literature. His reputation as a philo- 
sophical tutor was so great that when it was 
known that he was willing for a term or two 
to take private pupils, the best men in the 
university desired to read with him. He now 
began to make long tours in Germany, occa- 
sionally spending weeks together at one of 
the universities, and attending the lectures 
of a philosophical or theological professor. 
In 1858 he was for three months the Berlin 
correspondent of the * Times,' and in 1859 
was appointed one of the assistant commis- 
sioners to report upon continental education. 
The results of his inauiries appeared in a 
blue-book in 1861 (' Education Commission ; 
Report of the Assistant Commissioners on the 
State of Popular Education in Continental 
Europe.' Vol. iv. (pp. 161-267) contains Pat- 



tison's report on the state of elementary edu- 
cation in Germany). 

Always earnest in promoting university 
reform, he contributea to ' Oxford Essays ' 
(1855) an article on * Oxford Studies,* now 
rather of historical and literary than of prac- 
tical interest, partly owing to the changes 
since efiected, partly because the maturer 
view of its author is contained in his * Sug- 
gestions on Academical Organisation ' (1808), 
and in the essay which he contributed to the 
volume *0n the Endowment of Research' 
(1876). In these three writings he puts for- 
ward his views on university reform. He 
desired to see the university no longer a 
mere continuation-school for boys of a larger 
growth, diligently crammed with a view to 
passing examinations, but a place of real edu- 
cation, aiming at * a breadth of cultivation, a 
scientific formation of mind, a concert of the 
intellectual faculties ; ' and, further, an insti- 
tution organised to promote learning and re- 
search, so as to carry out * the principle that 
the end and aim of the highest education 
must be the devotion of the mind to some one 
branch of science.' In 1860 he contributed 
to * Essays and Reviews * * Tendencies of 
Religious Thought in England, 1088-1750.' 
Learned, temperate, and impartial, the vehe- 
ment and bitter haters of the book and its 
contributors could find little fault with his 
article, except the fact that it had appeared 
in company with the others. 

On tbe death of Dr. Thompson in 1861, 
Pattison obtained the prize he had contended 
for ten years earlier, and was elected rector 
of Lincoln. In 1870 he accepted for the third 
time the office of public examiner, then an 
unusual post for the 'head of a house' to fill. 
He was also a delegate of the press and of the 
Bodleian Library, but in 1878 he declined 
the vice-chancellorship. Although for a t ime 
af^er his election the rector lectured on the 
* Ethics,' he took a less active part in the ad- 
ministration of the college than might have 
been expected. The habits of ten years had 
disinclined him for administrative detail. He 
showed a keen interest in those undergra- 
duates who possessed a love of study or a 
desire to succeed in the schools, but lie did 
not much concern himself with the college 
generally or with the undergraduates. 
j In the meantime his literary activity was 
great. His articles in the * Quarterly ' on 
*IIuet'(ia55), 'Montaigne' (1850), * Joseph 
Scaliger' (1860), 'The Stephenses' (186',); 
in the * National Review ' on ' Bishop War- 
burton' and * Learning in the Church of Eng- 
land '(1863); in the 'North British 'on 'F. A. 
Wolf (1865), were marked by that thorough 
knowledge, that maturity of judgment, and 
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' % writing*. 
For MDU time he wrot e the article ' Religion 
■nd IlulOMipby'intbe lileni7 chronicle oftbe 
' WestmiDBter Review ; ' and tbougli he caaaed 
to do to at the end of 1855, he continued to 
fitmitb occuional noticei of Iheclogic&l and 
historical books to tbat ' Renen*,' to which 
he also com n but ed the followini; more serious 
wticl™: 'The Present Stare of Theology in 
OoTDUUiy' and 'Buckle's Civilisation in Eng- 
land; 1^7; 'Calvin at Geneva' and ' The 
Calas Tragedy," 1858; 'Early Intercourse of 
England and Oermanv,'1861i 'Popular Edu- 
cation in I'ruBBia,' 1862 ; ' MackavV Ttibiniren 
8ehooVlB(B. To the 'Saturday Review 'he 
waa a frequent contributor for some years 
after ila commencement in 1B55, and con* 
tinned to write occasionallv down to 1(577, 
his severe but not unfair review of W. E. 
Jeir« edition of ' Aristotle's Ethics,' 8 March 



Edwakd]. He also wrote in the 'British 
Quarterly' ('Pope and his Editors, 1872), 
the ' North American ' (' The Thing that 
might be.' 1881), ' Fmser's Megnxine ' (' The 
Birmingham Congress,' 1857 ; ' Antecedents 
cf the Reformation,' 1859; 'Philanthropic 
Societii-s in the Reign of Queen Anne,' 
1800), ' Macmillan' {'A Chapter of Univer- 
eity History' and 'Milton,' Ifi75), the 'Coq- 
temporary (' The Religion of Positivism,' 
1876), 'Forlnightly' ('The Age of Reason," 
' Note on Evolution and Positivism,' and 
'Books and CriticH," 1877: 'Industrial ShoiT^ 
comings,' 1880; ' Etienna Dolet,' 1881 ), ' New 
Quarterly Magazine' {' Middle-class Educa- 
tion,' 1879), and the ' Academy,' where his 
reviews of Newman's ' Qrammar of Assent ' 
and Moiley's 'Reminisceneea'have not only 
a literary, but a personal interest. lie was 
an occasional contributor to the ' Times ' 
('HatiuB Histoire de la I'resse,' U> Nov. 
1860; 'Courlbope's Pope,' 27 Jan. 1882; 
' MuretUB,' 23 Aug. 1882), to 'Mind' ('Pbi- 
loBopby in Oxford,' 1876), to the 'Journal of 
Education,' and to the short-lived ' Header,' 
and so late as May 1883 wrote a review of 
Mr. Henry Craik's ' Life of Swift ' for the 
'Guardian' newspaper. (Ilia diaries refer 
to other reviews and magazine articles which 
it has not been found possible to identity with 
certainty.) 

At the same time Pattison ediled with 
notes, for the Clarendon Press, in 1869 Pope's 
' Essay on Man ' (2nd edit. 1872), and in 1872 
Pope's' Satires and Epistles' <^nd edit. 1W4). 
In the ninth edition of the ' Encyclopindin 
Britanttica'are to be found seven biographical 
notices by Pattison on Beatley, Casaubon, I 



Erasmus, Grotius, Upsiu», More, and Mao 
' Bulay, ' all terse, luminous, and finished ' ( J.._ 
MoRLET in Macmillan'i Magaiinr, vol. li^ 
In 1879 he wrote a life of Milton for A* 
'English Men of Letters 'series (r^rintec 
. with considerable alterations, 1860, 18Sj 
, 1SH», and 1887), and in 1883 he publisha 
an edition of Milton's 'Sonnets.' In 1873 hi 
most impoctant work appeared — the life a_ 
' Isaac Casaubon' (2nd emt. 1892, wilbindei)^ 
' Though he only devoted himself to CasaulxBI 
upon finding bis intention to write the lil 
of Scaliger anticipated byBemays, he ihrev 
himself con aitwre into the work, and thft 
1 result is that he has given to the world tli4- 
hcst biography in our language of a scholi^. 
I as he in common with Ciisaub<)n and Scaliget 
understood the word. 

But Pattison was bj no means a reclu 
For some years after his marriage in IE 
his house was a centre of all that was b 
I in O.^ford soraety. Under a singitlarly si 
and freezing manner to Btrangers ondtothosB' 
whom hedialiked, be concealeda most kindlT 
1 nature, full of geniality and sympathy, and 
j a great love of congenial, and especially of 
female, society. But it was in his inlercouTM 
' with his pupils, and generally with thoM 
I younger than himself, that he 
most advantage. His conve 
I marked by a delicate irony. 
were few and deliberate, but pregnant wit^ 
meaning, and above all stimulating, and th^ 
effect was heightened by perhaps too frequent 
and, especially to undei^raduatea, somewhat- 
embarrassing flashes of silence 
always to draw out by tie Socratic method, 
what was best in the mind of the person bs 
conversed with, and he seemed to be Beeking, 
information and suggestions for his own ubb> 
To the last he wasopeu to new personal im* 
pressions, was most grateful for information 
on Biibjecta which were of interest to him, 
and was always full of generous admiratiOB 
for good work, or even for work which, if not 
reaDy good, was painstaking or marked bj 
promise. 

The Social Science Association found ii 
him one of its earliest supponera; and ho 
was for some years, to the surprise and even. 
amusement of some of bis friends, a rcsulor 
attendant at the conferences, a svmpathetie 
listener to the papers, and a diligent fire- 
uuenter of the soirfies. At the meeting at 
Birmingham in ISOS he read a paper on un'i^ 
veraity reform, and at Liverpool in 1876 ho 
waa president of the section of education. 
In 1862 he was elected a member of the 
Atbenceum Club by the committee under the 
special rule admitting distinguished persi 
For many years he waa a member of the com- 
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mittee of the London Library, and regularly 
attended its meetings. But he was singularly 
inefficient on a board or committee; where his 
want of self-reliance was painfully apparent, 
and where his disinclination to express a posi- 
tive opinion or to vote often caused great em- 
barrassment, and sometimes inconvenience, 
to his colleagues, who would on many sub- 
jects have attached the utmost importance 
to any definite statement of his views. His 
occasional addresses, on such varied subjects 
as 'Locke* at the Royal Institution, * What 
is a College ? * before the Ascham Society, 

* Coal Scuttles ' at the School of Art at Oxford 
(November 1876), *The Art of Teaching' at 
Bloomsbury, ' Modem Books and Critics ' at 
Birmingham, drew large audiences. Several 
of them afterwards appeared as magazine 
articles. He occasionally took clerical duty 
for a few weeks in the summer in some 
country village, but it cannot be said that 
his ministrations were well adapted to 
country congregations. 

I'attison's nealth, which had been for some 
time feeble, completely broke down in No- 
vember ISSS, But he rallied, and was able 
to visit London in the spring, and to be pre- 
sent — his last public appearance — at a meet- 
ing of the Hellenic Society. In June he was 
removed to Harrogate, where he died on 
30 July 1884. He was buried, as he desired, 
in the neighbouring churchyard of Harlow 
Hill. 

In 1861 Pattison married Emilia Frances, 
daughter of Captain Strongs, H.E.I.C.S., a 
lady much younger than himself, who has 
achieved distinction as a writer on art. There 
was no issue of the marriage. Mr8. Pattison 
survived her husband, and, on 3 Oct. 1885, 
married the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, bart., M.P. 

In the last few months of 1883 Pattison 
dictated his * Memoirs,' which, however, only 
come down to 1860. They are largely based 
upon diaries which he deposited in the Bod- 
leian Library. His later diaries are in the 
possession of his representatives. The * Me- 
moirs ' were published by Mrs. Pattison in 
1885. The book is one of deep and painful in- 
terest, the only one in existence ihat can be 
compared with Rousseau's * Confessions ' in 
the ndelity with which it lays bare the inmost 
secrets of the heart, but in which, unlike the 

* Confessions,' the author does himself much 
less than justice. He gives a far less favour- 
able impression of himself than any impartial 
outside observer would have done, and draws 
a portrait not so much of what he really was 
at the time of which he writes, as of what 
he seemed to himself through the morbid 
xecoUectionB of the past and the often not 



less morbid entries in his diary. For his true 
portrait we must look into his * Essays ' and 
his * Life of Casaubon.' His own personality 
is evident in whatever he writes. He was essen- 
tially a man of learning, using the word in the 
sense in which he has defined it : * Learning 
is a peculiar compound of memory, imagina- 
tion, scientific habit, accurate observation, 
all concentrated through a prolonged period 
on the analysis of the remains of literature. 
The result of this sustained mental endeavour 
is not a book, but a man. It cannot be em- 
bodied in print ; it consists of the living word.' 
He was consequently intolerant, not of igno- 
rance, but of pretended learning, and showed 
his contempt sometimes too obviously. In 
his * Memoirs ' he is no less unfair to those 
whom he disliked than to himself, and all 
through his (later) writings there is a ten- 
dency to unduly depreciate both the learning 
and the actions of those who supported the 
cause of the catholic church. He sees the 
hand of the Jesuits everywhere, and finds an 
evident difficulty in doing justice to the oppo- 
nents of intellectual progress. 

Though not in the technical sense of the 
word a bibliophile, Pattison collected not 
only the largest private library of his time 
at Oxford, but one that was extraordinarily 
complete for the history of learning and phi- 
losophy of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. It numbered about 
fourteen thousand volumes, and was sold by 
auction at Sotheby's sale-room in London in 
July and August 1885. 

A volume of his college and university 
sermons was published in 1885. In 1889 a 
selection of his essays appeared at the Cla- 
rendon Press, in two volumes, under the 
editorship of Pattison's friend, Henry Nettle- 
ship [q. v.] 

[Memoirs by Mark Pattison, 1885; Times, 
31 July 1884; Atlienseum, 2 Aug. 1884; Satur- 
day Review, 2 Aug. 1 884 ; Academy, 9 Aug. 
1884; Macmillan, vol. 1. ; Morley's Miscellrtuies 
(from Macmillan, vol. li.) ; Althau8*s Recollec- 
tions of Mark Pattison (from Temple Bar, 
January 1 886) ; Tollemache's Recollections of 
Pattison (from Journal of Education, 1 June 
1885); Pattison's manuscript Diaries and Corre- 
spondence ; personal knowledge.] R. C. C. 

PATTISON, WILLIAM (1706-1727), 
poet, was bom in 1706 at l*easemarsh, near 
Kye, Sussex, where his father, William Patti- 
son, held a small farm from the Earl of 
Thanet. By Lord Thanet he was, in 1721, 
placed at the free school at Appleby, under 
Dr. Thomas Nevinson of Queen's College, 
Oxford. He showed considerable promise, 
and Thomas Noble, a neighbouring clergy- 
man and schoolmaster of Kirkby Stephen, 
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readtevera] (-lasslcalaulhnrswithhim. With 
a view to paying oiTgome debls which hf had 
contractea with booksellers, he dedicated 
witli wtisfactciry results sd ' Ode on Chrisl- 
laaB Daj ' to Sir Christopher Jlusgrave of 
EdenhalliCumberltuid. Pattisoii was eiiuallj 
lucky in disposing of an ode to John Tutton, 
nephew of the Earl of Thanet, On 6 July 
1TD4 he was admitted as a Bi7^r at Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge; but he did not 
Bnd the life con^nial, and in the summer of 
17311 he cut his name out of the college books, 
in order, apparently, lo avert its being erased, 
and commenced author in London. Although 
his prospects were not exhilarating, his Hrat 
letters from London displayed a most san- 
guine temper (Letters prefixed to Purtical 
Worki, 17^8). He associated with Eusden, 
Harte, Concaaen, and other wits of the town, 
and dated his letters from Button's. He 
collected his poems for publication, and Pope 
snhscribed to the volume, though be excused 
himself from a personal introduction. But 
the appearance of the book was delayed, and 
Pattisnn, incapable of husbanding his small 
WBB soon reduced to mistrable 
poverty. 

In n poem entitled ' Effigies Authoris,' ad' 
dressed to Lord Iturlington, the unfortunate 
poet described himxelf as passing the nigUta 

' on a betu;h in St. James's Park. In his dis- 
tress he put forth propoaaU for Ihe immediate 
isBUB of nis poems, and while he was tran- 
Kribing them for the press Curll the book- 
■eller gave him shelter in his house. Ac- 
cording to Pope, Curll atarved him to death 
{An Author to be Lrtt hy lueariot JInikiteff, 
i.e. Pope and Richard Savage, 1729, p. 3), but 
it is more correct to say that he saveil him 
from starving. I'attison died of smallpox in 
Curll's house on 11 Julv 1727, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Clement 
Snnes. He had not completed his twenty- 
first year. 

In the year followinglbe poet's premature 
death Curll issued 'T^e Poetical Works of 
Hr, William I'attison, late of Sidney-Sussex 
College,' London,8vo; dedicated to the Earl 
of Peterborough, and with a distinguished 
list of subscribers. It contained a satirical 
piece called'CollegeLife,' an ambitious imita- 
tion of Pope, entitled ' Abelard to Eloisa,' a 
number of miscellaneoua poems, frei[Uently 
a erotic tendency, and odes to various 
porsons. Another volume aimeared in the 
"ime year, entitled 'Cupid's MeloraorphoBis, 
r Love in all Shapes, being the second and 
last volume of the Poetical Works of Mr. Wil- 
n Pattison,' London, 8vo, with a portrait 
eograved by Foudrinifire after J. Saunders. 

I This comprises ' Select Epistles from Uvid,' 
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■ Laura, or the Mistress,' and' Epimou.* A 

portrait was also engraved for CaulfiBld'a 
' Memoirs' (1819. ii. U2). 

In his choice of subjects Pattison was in- 
fluenced by Ur. Croiill, the author of the 
> Fair Circassian,' but he sJso imitated Waller, 
Pope, and Gay, and his versification is gene- 
rally good. His poems, however, are dutio- 
guished by little save precocity, the tone of 
which is not attractive. There is not much 
lo sanction the compaiison with Chatterton 
which haa been made. Selections IramPatti- 
Bon's poems are printed in Pratt's 'Cabinet of 
Poetry'i 1808, iii. 271). in Sanford's ' British 
Poets' (Philadelphia, 1810, liii. 415), and in 
Park and Anderson's 'Itritish Poets;' but 
thev have not found favour with more recent 
anthologists. 

[Life proflied to Poetical Works. 1T2B ; Chal- 
mers's Biogr. Diet. niT. 20*; Lower's Suswi 
Worthies; El win and Courtfaope's Fo)M, vi. I3S 
nnd 1. ; DiHraoli'a HiscellBnies of Lilaratnn, 
IBiO, p.91:Nolile'iG'>aUnaatinaorOraagsr.iii. 
303; AnAu'hnr to bn Utt, 1TZ9; AdmiHioa 
Book. Sidovy-SaBSSX College ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 
T, S. 

PATTON, GEORGE, Ix»R» Glbn*i^ 
KOSD (1803-1809), Scottish Judge, third son 
of James Patton of the Csimies, sheriff-clerft 
of Perthshire, was bom at the Caimies in 
1803. He received the rudiments of his 
education at Perth, and proceeded thence to 
Oxford, where he does not seem to have ma- 
triculnted. Returning to Scotland, he befran 
his legal studies at Edinburgh University, 
and was admitted advocate in 1898. Ua 
made some figure at the bar as a pleader. 
But he was an ardent torr in politiiM, and it 
was not until Lord Derbv's second govern- 
ment came into power in '1859 that Ktlon, 
after very many delays and disappointments, 
received official recognition. He then be- 
came solicitor-general for Scotland for a few 
weekx. In the spring of 1860 lie entered the 
House of Commons as con9ervati\-e member 
for Bridgewater, and a few weeks later, when 
Lord Derby'sthird administration was formed, 
he was made lord advocate. The appointment 
necessitated a new election at Bridgewater, 
and Patton was defeated by Mr. Vanderbyl. 
Ueports were abroad that gross bribery had 
been practised at both these elections, and a 
commission was appointed to inquire into 
these charges. The dread of compromising 
disclosures preved on l*atton's mind, but he 
was relieved o^ the necessity of taking any 
part in the inquiry by becoming, in 1887,lord 
justiceclerk. Johnlnglis(1610-1891)rq.v.l 
had resigned the post to take that of lord 
president. The choice of his successor lay 
with the lord advocate, and Fatten conferrea 
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the office on himself. He assumed the title | 1776 he was appointed to the Prince George 
of I/ord Glenalmond. with Captain Charles Middleton, afterwards 

In August 1869 he succeeded to the estate Lord Barham [q. v.], whom he followed to 
and mansion at Glenalmond on the death of the Royal Oak, on board which Rear-admiral 
his elder brother, Thomas Patton, W.S. By Hyde Parker (1714-1782) [q. v.] hoisted his 
some journalistic blunder the death of Tho- I flag. Patton, who was first lieutenant, was 
mas had been announced as the ' demise of to be superseded by a follower of Parker ; 
the lord justice clerk,' and the error preju- i but the king happening to come to Ports- 
dicially aifected Lord Glenalmond's mind. | mouth, and to review the fleet before the 
On Thursday, 16 Sept. 1869, he presided at ' change was made, Patton was promoted to 
the Ayr circuit, and on the following day he the command of the ^Etna bomb. In her he 
returned with Mrs. Patton to Edinburgh, | was ordered to the coast of Guinea, but, being 
proceeding thence to Glenalmond. On the detained at Spithead, was appointed acting- 
morning of Monday, 20 Sept., he committed captain of the IMnce George, whose captain, 
suicide. The body was interred in the family , Sir John Lindsay [q. v.], was required on 
burying-ground of Monzie. He left, a widow, ' shore as a witness on the Keppel court-mar- 
but no lamily. Though possessed of con- tial. The Prince George was then sent to 
siderable legal talents, he had no favourable sea in a squadron under the command of 
opportunity for displaying administrative Lord Shuldham, much to the discontent of 
anility. In the management of his own small the ship's company, which broke out into 
estate of the Caimies he made many valuable open mutiny on 19 Jan. 1779, in consequence 
experiments in arboriculture, and had pro- of the hammocks being ordered up from the 
jected elaborate trials of various conifers at middle and lower decks for the sake of ven- 
Glenalmond. tilation. The difficulty was overcome by 

[Marshairs Historic Scenes in Perthshire, p. Patton's firmness, and, after one of the ring- 
29SI ; Hunter'a Woods, Forest*, and Est-ites of leaders had been severely punished, the men 
Perthshire, pp. 356 et seq. ; North British Daily returned to their duty and obedience. 
Mail, 23 Sept. 1 869 ; Dandee Advertiser, 25 Sept. ] Two mouths later, when the Prince George 
1 869.] A. H. M. I was back at Spithead, Patton was posted 

(22 March 1779) to the Namur, the flagship 

PATTON, PHILIP (1739-1816), ad- of Rear-admiral Robert Digby, with whom he 
miral, eldest son of Philip Patton, collector moved into the Prince George, and had an 
of the customs at Kirkcaldy in Fife, by Agnes important share in the defeat of Langara on 
Loch, his wife, was bom at Anstruther on 16 Jan. 1780. On their return to England 
27 Oct. 1739 (parish register of Kirkcaldy). Patton was appointed to the Milford frigate. 
After a couple of years in merchant ships, i and afterwards to the Belle Poule, which, on 
during which he made a voyage to the Medi- her way to Leith in company with the Ber- 
terranean and another to the Baltic, he was wick, captured a very troublesome privateer, 
entered early in 1755 on board the Torbay, | the Calonne, commanded by the notorious 
under the immediate patronace of vice-ad- i Luke Ryan. Patton then joined the squadron 
miral Edward Boscawen fq. v.J He followed : under Parker, and was with it in the action 
Boecawen to the Invincible, Koyal George, ■ on the Doggerbank on 5 Aug. 1781. He was 
and Namur; he was present at the reduc- employed aiter th «« in convoy duty till the 
tion of Loui8lx)ur(r in 1758 and the defeat peace, when the Belle l*oule was paid oflT. 
of De la Clue in 1759. Continuing in the ^ In May 1794 he was appointed one of the 
Namur with Captain MatthewBuckle [q. v.], commissioners of the transport board, where, 
he was also present in the battle of Qui be- ' it is said, he was found so useful that the 
ron Bay. lie passed his examination on Earl of Chatham, then lirst lord of the ad- 
10 Sept. 1760, and, still in the Namur carr}- miralty, endeavoured to persuade him to con- 
ing tne flag of Sir George Pocock [q. v.], tinue in the office instead of taking his flag, 
went out to the West Indies in 1762; he i and threatened that if he insisted on having 
took part in the reduction of Havana and was l his flag he should not be employed. Patton, 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Grenada ! however, did insist, and was included in the 



bomb, in which he returned to England in 
the summer of 1763. From 1764 to 1767 
he was in the Emerald frigate in the North 
Sea, and again ^m 1769 to 1772, during 
which time he is said, in a voya^ to the 
Mediterranean, by his prompt decision on a 
dark stormy nigut, to have saved the ship 
from charging the rock of Gibraltar. In 

TOL. XUY. 



promotion of 1 June 1795. During the en- 
lorced retirement which followed he took up 
his residence at Fareham, and shortly after- 
wards sent to the admiralty a paper on the 
grievances of seamen, on the necessary re- 
forms, and on the great danger of delay. On 
1 Jan. 1801 he was made a vice-admiral, and 
in 1803 was appointed second in command 

p 
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in Hie Dovna under Lord Keith. At tUs 
lime he made the Bcquaintance of Mr. Pitt, 
then residing aX Walmer, which poKibl; led, 
on Pitt's return to office, to hU apjiointmeiit 
as one of the lords of the admiralty, which 
he continued to hold under hia old captain, 
Charles Hiddleton (now Lord Barham). On 
the chanB« of ministry in ISOfl, Patton— 
who had been promoted to the rnnk of ad- 
miral on 9 Nov. 1805— retired to his hou-ie 
at Fareham, where he principally resided 
durinjt the remainder of his life. He employed 
himself in readingandwritinfi. though hepub- 
lished nothing e.tcept 'The Nalural Defence 
of an Insular Empire' (1810, 4to). This 
acsay was severelT and unjustly scoui^ed, 
presumably hy Sir John Barrow, in the 
■Quarterly Review' (Novemher 1810), prin- 
cipally because it had protented Ojitsinst the 
government of the navy hv civilian first lords, 
a point warmly defendeil hy Bnrrow in his 
' Ijife of l^rd llowe ' in almost the words of l 
the 'Quarterly Review.' Patton died at! 
Fareham, Hampshire, on 31 Dec. 1816. He I 
had married in 1783, and let>. a lai^e family, 
mostly dauithters. His portrait, in the pos- | 
session of the family, was lent to the Naval 
cshihition of 1891. 

Pat ton's younger brother, CHAitLBs Pattos 
(1741-1837), after seri-iee in merchant ships, 
entered the navy as midshipman on board 
the Ripon in May 176!). He was present at 
the capture of Guadeloupe in 1751* and the 
bloclcade of Brest in 1761 , subsequently com- , 
manded the Rattlesnake, was advaniwd to 
post rank on 30 May l71>o, and served as ' 
agent for transports at Portsmouth for many I 
years. He died at Fareham on 16 Jan. iaS7, 
affed 96. lie wrote ' An Attempt to esta- 
blish the Basis of Freedom no simple and I 
unerring Principles in a series of Letters ' j 
(Edinhurgh, 1793, 8vo), a series of deductions ' 
from a brief historical inquiry suggested hy 
Burke's famous essay: and, secondly, 'The 
Effects of Property upon Society and Oovem- 
ment Invest igaleti ' (1797, 8vo>, a plea for the 
basis of representation upon property. This 
was prefixed to an elaborate work by another 
brother, 

Robert PATTOIf, bom nbout 1747. who 
also became a naval captain. Robert Patton's 
work was entitled ' An Historical Review of 
the Monarchy and Republic of Rome upon 
the Principles derived from the Effects of 
Ptopetty and Government,' and was dedi- 
cated to Admiral Philip Patton. In 1803,and 
with special reference to the government of 
India, Robert published' Principles of Asiatic 
Monarchies politicallv and historically inves- 
tigated ' (Monthly lier. 1803, p. 285 ; Gmt. 
Mag. 1837, i. 321 ; Br\l. Mia. Cat.) 
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and Official Letters \a the Public R«cord Officftl 

J. K.L. 

PATTRICK or PATRICK. GEnRGE 
(1746^1800). divine, fourth son of Thomai 
Patrick of Marks Tey in Essex, was 
in Ak^ust 1746. His grandfallier and lather 
were larmers at Marks Tey, and had occupied. 
the same land for more than a century, Ha 
was admitted to St. Paul's School on 4 Feb. 
17-%, and about 1762 entered an attoroeyV 
office in Colchester. In February 1769. afttt' 
spending two years in London, he coramenred 
to practise at Dedham in Essex, where H- 
taste for fashionable company and expensirtt 
entertainments soon dissipated a modent* 
fortune. Falling under religious influences, 
he abandoned the law and was ordained tO' 
the curacy of St. Michael, Mile End, C ' 
chesttr, on '23 Due. 1770, and was adiiiitte£ 
a fellow-commoner of Sidnev-Siissex CoIlcg» 
on 29 Dec. On "22 Sept. 1771 he waa o 
dained priest, and on 21 .A.ug. 1772 was pr 
aented to the living of Aveley in Essex 
through the interest of Thomas Barrett* 
Lennard,seventeenthharonDacre. InMarelt 
1773 he took the curacy of Wennlngton, ■]!» 
in Essex, which he held with his living. 
December 177'i he was made chaplain 
Lord Dacre.andin 1777 he graduated LL.B. 
at Cambridge. At Aveley Patrick par- 
formed his clerical duties irregularly. H*. 
was freouently employed by Lord Dacre, to 
the neglect of his parochial work, in tbfr 
examination of old deeds or in the mam 
facture of genealogy. In the wiutflr of 17f . 
he sought the spiritual advice of Dr. Six 
chard Coiivers. and removed to Deptford, Ift 
be near his director. P'rom June 1783 t» 
.Tune 1784 he was travnlling in France and 
Italy for his health. On 10 Oct. 17S7 ho 
finally left Aveley, and was chosen eh aplaift 
of Morden College, BlackheaCh,by the indu* 
ence of Charles Trevor Roper, eighteentk 
baron Dacre, who had succeeded his nneib 
in the peerage in 1786. and retained PatricVa 
services as chaplain. Disputes with the peo" 
sioners led to his dismissal on 22 June!-™* 
On 17 April 1791 he became curate of 
shalton in Surrey. On 12 Jan. 1792 he 
elected to the lectureship of Woolwich, but 
the incumbent refused htm the pulpit, and hO 
never preached there. Inthesummerof 17M 
he removed to London. OnI9March 1796hB 
was elected lecturer of St. Leonard's, Shorfr- 
ditch, but, owing to the objection of the in- 
cumbent, only preached for the first time aa 
4 Dec. 1796; the sermon wa<i published.' 
Towards the close of 1797 he was chofen 
Sunday-evening lecturer at St. Bride's, Fleot 
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Stieet. He also had a share in a lectureship 
at St. Margaret's, Lothbury. 

Patrick died at Madeley in Shropshire 
on 14 Sept. 1800, and was buried there on 
the 1 7th (parish register), lie married, on 
8 Sept. 1789, Mary Ferriday of Madeley 

» Irish register). His son, Charles Thomas 
ttrick, bom at Blackheath in 1790, gra- 
doated B.A. in 1812 and M.A. in 1815 from 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

As a preacher Patrick was popular, and 
drew large congregations. He had a strong 
Toioe ana clear enunciation. His * Sermons, 
with a Help to Prayer,* were published in 
London in 1801. 

[Memoirs of his life prefixed to his sermons 
(an abridged version was published in a volarae 
of the Religious Tract Society's Christian Bio- 
graphj); Gardiner^s Admission Hogisters of St. 
FboVb School, p. 107 : Gnuiuati Cantabr. ; Ellis's 
Hkt. and Antiq. of St. Leonard. Shoreditch, pp. 
47-9; Kvangelioil Magazine, 1802, p. 108; ad- 
mission registers of Sidney-Sussex College, per 
the master.] B. P. 

PATYS, RICHARD (d. 1565), bishop of 
Worcester. [See Pate.] 

PAUL or POL (d, 573), saint, also 
called AvRELiAN, bishop of L6on in Brittany, 
was the son of Perphius, Porfius, or Porfus, 
who in a lat« legend is called Aurelianus — 
namely, of Orleans — but this name probably 
did not belong to his family, and was first ap- 
plied to the saint when his relics were moved 
to Orleans. He is said to have been bom at 
Pen-hoen in Cornwall or Wales, and to have 
been a pupil of St. lUtyd [q. v.], with Samson 
(Ji. 550) [q. v.] and Gildas [q. v.J ; but legend 
lias perhaps confused him with Paulinus 
(Ji, oOO h) [q. v.], founder of a school at 
Whitland, who is mentioned in the Welsh 
• life ' of St. lilt yd. Several stories of Paul's 
student life under lUtyd are identical with 
those which the Welsh hagiographers narrate 
of Samson. I.<eaving llltyd, Paul retired to 
a desert place with a few companions, and 
taught a chieftain Marcus, called also Quono- 
monus, who had been despoiled by the Anglo- 
Saxons. Fearing to be made a bishop, Paul 
went to an island off the coast of Brittany, 
probably Saintes, whence he passed to the 
mainland. He visited Withur, an Armorican 
chief, and led the life of a missionary. 
"Withur, pretending that he needed a safe 
messenger, charged nim with a letter directed 
to Judwal, another Armorican chief, then at 
the court of Childebert, son of Clovis I, and 
thb letter contained a request that Paul 
should be made a bishop. In ignorance of 
its contents he present^ it, and, when his 
reluctance had oeen overcome, he accepted 



the episcopate of the tribe of the Osismii, 
with L6on as his see. He was consecrated 
in the king s court, probably in 512 (Haddan 
and Stubbs, ii. 74). He continued to make 
converts and to build monasteries in Brit- 
tany, where many places still bear the prefix 
Lampaul. 

Alter twenty-four vears he retired to an 
island to lead a hermit's life, but a fatality 
pursued his successors in his old see of L6on, 
and he returned to its care. At an advanced 
age he again retired, and died in the island 
of Batz on 12 March 573. His relics were 
removed in the tenth century to Fleury, 
near Orleans. Like other Celtic saints, 
he is said to have had a miraculous bell, 
preserved at L§on in 876, according to 
Plaine. 

[The earliest life of Paul is by Wormonoc of 
Landerenech, written about 884, printed in Bol- 
land's Analecta, i. 208, from a Paris manuscript 
by Plaine, and in the Revue Celtique, v. 413, from 
a Fleury manuscript by Cuissard. His life, by 
a tenth-century monk of Fleury, probably Vi- 
lalis (M^m. See. Arch, de VOrUanais, ii. 277), is 
given in Johannes a Bosco'-* Bibliotheca Floriac. 
pp. 418 sqq. See also Haddan and Stubbs's 
(/ouncils and Documents, ii. 74, 87 ; Le Ix)ng's 
Vies des Saints, pp. 191 sqq.; Levot's Biogr. 
Bretonne, vol. ii. s.v. ; BoUandibts' Acta SS. 
2 March, p. 108.] M. B. 

PAUL (d. 1093), abbot of St. Albans, a 
Norman by birth, was a kinsman, and ac- 
cording to tradition a son, of Lanfranc [q. v.], 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury (Ofsta 
Ahbatumj i. 51 ; IIooK, Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, ii. 80). It is possible that he was 
the scholar who was with Lanfranc when he 
fell among thieves as he was going from 
Avranches towards Rouen before he became 
a monk (Chronicon Beccense, p. 195). Paul 
probably tor»k the monastic vows at Bee, and 
was certainly a member of the convent of 
St. Stephen at Caen, over which I^anfranc 
was made abbot in 1066. The abbacy of St. 
Albans was vacant in 1077, and Lanfranc, 
then archbishop, who had been granted the 
patronage of the house (Eadmer, Historia 
Nov. i. 12, 18 ; Gervase Cant. ii. 373), ap- 
pointed Paul, whom he is said to have loved 
as a son ( Gesta Abbatum, u.s.) Paul entered 
on his office on 28 June. He rebuilt the 
monastery and its church, rearing the vast 
edifice that, in spite of the mischief wrought 
by modem so-called restoration, still excites 
the admiration of all beholders {Norman 
Oonquesty iv. 400). In this work he largely 
used stones and bricks obtained from the ruins 
of Roman Verulam, together with timber that 
had been collected and stored by his prede- 
cessors. In the work Paul was liberallv aided 
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bj lAnfnnc. w)ia u said to haT« cantribul«d 
B thousand marks towarda the expense of 
the building. He placed bells in the gr^at 
tower, one of wliicb ras (rivea bj a weallhv 
Engtishman named Lvulf, who sold some nf 
his flocks lo buj it. and ihe other by Ljuirs 
wife (GiMfa /IMfl^ion, 1.60). The monastic 
reform that was urfred forward br Luifnnc 
vras thoroughly carried out by Paul al St. 
Albans, whieh under his nile became a 
pattern of relipous order and discipline (o 
all the Benedictine housesin England. Under 
him, t^>o, the monaslery became ■ place of 
learning'; he rebuilt the 'Scriptorium,* a»- 
«igned to it a separate endowment, m that 
the scribes employed in it had their own 
daily allowances, and caused many books to 
be copied by well-akiiled hands, lie tfave a 
larite number of relics, Testments, ornaments, 
and other precious things to the convent, 
and among them iwenty-eig-ht fine volumes, 
besides psalters and other service books. 
Oertftin lands that had been lost to the 
monastery were regained through his exer- 
tions, and Its possessions were further in- 
creased by the gifts of benefactors who ad- 
mired the vigour of his rule and the reforma- 
tion that he effected in his house (i%. p. iio). 
On some of these new poisessions — at Wal- 
lioKford in Berkshire, Tynemoulh in North- 
uinberland, Bel voir in Lincolnshire, Hertford, 
and Binham in Norfolk — he, by the advice 
of Lnnlranc, founded cells or dependent 
priories, inhabited by monks from St. Albans, 
and ruled by priors sent from the mother- 
house. On the olhfr h»nd, certain of the 
abbey's lands were lost in his time, some 
through his carelessness, and others in con- 
sequence nf leases that he granted without 
havitig eulScietitly provided against frauds 
and legal subtleties. He also secretly, and 
t,o the ^reat damage of his church, enriched 
witli its property his Normsn kinsmen, no 
doubt relations of hit mothnr, who were 
unworthy, lazv, and Jennrant, eome being 
unable to write. Like Lanfranc, he de- 

Siscd the English monks, and destroyed 
e tombs of his English predecessors, many 
of them men of royal race and venerable 
memory, declarinK triat they were ignorant 
and uncultivated. Probably owing to Ills 
contempt for the English, he nefrlected to 
translate the bones of Offa [q. v?], king of 
Mercia, the founder of his house, into his 
new church. Nevertheless, while recording 
these injuries that Paul caused to St. Albans, 
Matthew Paris declares that the good that 
he did to the abbey outweighed the evil. 
In 10S9, probably on the death of Lanfranc, 
Paul sent the rules that the archbishop had 
dran-n Up for ibe English Benuiliclines to 



Antelm. and received his approval of thtm. 
When .\nselm was appointed archbishop in 
1093, Paul supplied him with money, and 
Anselm is said to have shown his gratituda 
bycontributingto the rebuilding of the abh^. 
In that Tear Paul went to take possession 
of the ciiurch of Tynemoulh. It had been 
irranted to the abbey by Robert de Mowbray 
'q. v.", earl of Xorthumberland.at his requMl, 
and sorely against the will of the monks of 
Durham, who claimed it, and with whom 
' the earl had a quarrel. When Paul reached 
York, Tatgot, tlie prior of Durham, sent a 
deputation of monks and clerks, who, in tha 
presence of Thomas, archbishop of York, 
solemnly forbade Paul to take possession of 
the church, to which he had already sent a 
body of his monks. He answered Indig- 
nantly, and look no heed of Ihe IHar's me«sag«. 
While he was at Tynemouth he fell sidi, 
and as he was returning died at SeltringhaiB 
in the ICast Riding of Yorkshire, on 11 Aor. 
liie monks of Durham regarded his death a» 
a judgment on him for violating the righta 
of their church (Stu. Dctselm.) He waa 
a typical specimen of the better sort of the 
Norman abbots of his time, devoted to tha 
monastic life, a lover of literature, a strict 
disciplinarian, and an able and magnificent 
ruler, yet with some of the faults of his race, 
for he was proud, scornful, and apparentW 
addicted to forwarding the interests of hia 
kinsfolk by all means in his power, liowevn- 
unfair to others. 

[Gosta Abb. Mon. S. Albani. i. SU86 (Holte- 
Ser.) ; Chron. Beccense np. 0pp. Lanfranr* ' 
ISfi. ed. Giles ; Anselmi Epp. i. 71. Ewln 
Hist. Nov. i. 12, IS, both ed. Migne. 1. col. lUt,.. 
ii.eolB.3S5, 369; GervaseorC«nLii.373,WUl.rf 
Malmesbury's Gostn Pontiff, pp. 72, 317. Mal-^ 
tbew Paria's Hist. Angl. i. 41 (all Rolls S«T.)r 
Wendaver. ii. 39 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) : Ryia. . 
Dunelm. i. 124. 12!>. ii, 231, 261, 3tB (BuU» 
.'ter.l : Freem^in's Nnrinan Conqnoat. i v, 399, 4(»„ 
and Willirtin Rufii-, I, 424, il. IS. 8«B; Hoc&Ik 
Arehbishops of Canterhary. ii. 80j NewMna^ 
Abbey of 3t, Alban. pp. 46-50.] W. H. 

PAUL, Earl op Orxket (d. 1099), au».' 
cerfed to the earldom while Orkney n 
under the suierainty of Norway, conjointly 
with his younger brother, Erlend, on tha 
death of their father, Earl Torfinn, in 1064. 
He waa closely related to the reigninjg 
families both of Scotland and Norway, hia 
mother, Inffibiorg, daughter of Earl Finn 
Arnasson, Being cousin-gerraan to Tbora, 
wife of Harald Sigurdson (Hardradi), king 
of Norway, and mother of King Olat the 
Quiet; while his paternal grandmother waa ■ 
a daughter of Malcolm II of .Scotland. "' 
mother, on his father Torfinn's death, i 
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ried Malcolm , called Canmore [q. yA and was 
by him mother of Kinff Duncan II [q. v.], 
who was thus PauPs half-brother. Paul and 
Erlend are said to have been tall, hand- 
some men, and to have resembled their 
mother. Paul, with his brother's consent, 
took the entire management of the earldom, 
which, at the time of their father's death, in- 
cluded not only the Orkneys and the He- 
brides, but also eleven earldoms on the 
mainland of Scotland and a lar^e territory 
in Ireland, ' from theTuscar rocks,' says the 
Scald Amor, ' right on to Dublin.' When King 
Harald Hardradi of Norway had decided, 
at the instigation of the Saxon Earl Tostig, 
to oppose King Harold and invade England, 
he passed the previous winter (1066-0) in 
the Orkneys with his fleet, in preparing his 
forces, to which the Orkney earls added all 
those at their disposal, and prepared to ac- 
company him. The saga-writer relates of the 
expedition that on leaving Orkney a landing 
was first made at Cleveland, when Scar- 
borough was taken. The attacking forces 
next landed at Holdemess, where they gained 
a victory. On Wednesday, 20 Sept., they 
fouffht at York against the Earls Waltheof 
and Morcar [q. v.] On Sunday the town of 
Stamford Briage surrendered. Hardradi went 
on shore to arrange for its government. But 
while he was on shore he was met by Harold, 
king of England, at the head of a numerous 
army. In the battle that followed Harald 
Haidradi fell. After his death Ey stein Orri, 
his brother-in-law, and the two earls, Paul 
and Erlend, arrived from the ship and made 
a stout resistance. Eystein Orri fell, and 
almost the whole army of the Northmen with 
him. Earl Paul, having made his submission 
idkd given hostages to the English king, was 
allowed to return to the Orkneys with the 
young Olaf, Hardradi's son, and what re- 
mained of their disordered forces in twenty 
ships. 

Earl Paul sought subsequently to esta- 
blish the Christian religion in his earldom. 
He sent to Lanfranc, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a clerk (Ralph), whom he w^ished to 
be consecrated as bishop. Lanfranc, in a i 
letter still extant, ordered Wulfstan, bishop ■ 
of Worcester, and Peter, bishop of Chester, | 
to go to York and assist the archbishop 
there in the consecration [see Kalph, Ji, 
113.J]. 

Paul married a daughter of Hakon Ivar- 
son, and had a son and three daughters. 
He lived in harmony with his brother Erlend 
until their respective families grew up, when 
differences arose. Hakon, Paul's ambitious 
son, exacted more than his due, which Er- 
lendy his ancle, and Erlend's sons, Magnus 



(St. Magnus) and Erling — especially the 
latter — resented. Hakon was induced to 
leave the islands, and, going to Norway, in- 
duced King Magnus Barelegs to undertake 
an expedition (1098) to subdue the Orkneys 
and tne Hebrides. Hakon sailed with the 
expedition. The king, on his arrival in 
Orkney, sent Earls Paul and Erlend prisoners 
to Norway; and, having placed his young 
son Sigurd over the islands, continued with 
Hakon his raid to the Hebrides and the Irish 
Sea. Earl Paul died at Bergen during the 
following year(1099). Hakon remained with 
K ing Magnus, and became a celebrated war- 
rior. On the death of King Magnus (1103), 
his son, the young Sigurd, left the Orkneys 
to succeed his father on the throne of Nor- 
way. Hakon succeeded to the Orknev earl- 
dom, which he held for a time conjointly 
with his first cousin Magnus (St. Magnus) ; 
but, growing again jealous of him, he killed 
Magnus in lllo. To Hakon succeeded his 
sons Harald and Paul the Silent. 

Paul the Silent, Earl of Orkney {Jl. 
1130), ruled over the islands with his half- 
brother Harald. On the death of Harald, 
Paul ruled for a time alone. He was some- 
what taciturn, spoke little at the Thing- 
meetings, and gave others a large share of 
the government. He was modest, gentle to 
the people, and liberal with his money among 
his Iriends. He was not warlike. He had, 
however, to defend his possessions against 
the rival claims of Kali Kolson, nephew to 
Earl Magnus the Saint, Erlend s son. Kali 
assumed the name of Rognvald (St. Rogn- 
vald), and received from King Sigurd of Nor- 
way a ^rant of that part of the islands which 
had belonged to his uncle. Paul refused to 
recognise his claims, and Rognvald prepared 
to invade the Orkneys. Assistance wos pro- 
mised Rognvald from the Hebrides and the 
north of Scotland, in the interest of Maddad, 
earl of A thole, who was married to Mar- 
garet, sister of Earl Paul the Silent, and who 
wished to secure the earldom for his young 
son Harald. Rognvald s first descent on the 
islands failed. His forces were dispersed and 
his ships captured by Paul. Previous to a 
second attempt Rognvald made a vow, says 
the saga-writer, that if he succeeded he would 
build and endow a church at Kirkwall in the 
Orkneys, where the relics of his uncle Magnus 
the Saint might be preserved, and whither 
the bishop's see might be transferred. His 
second attempt was successful, and he per- 
formed his vow. The church he built, the 
cathedral of St. Magnus, yet remains intact, 
one of the finest minsters in the north of 
Europe. The islands were divided between 
Paul and Rognvald; but about the same 



time (1136) Mvldrnd, earl of Alliole, in- 
aUucted Swein Atleibon, a well-known 
Orkney Viking, to iail to the islands and 
cMtnre Paul and bring him prisoner to 
Aibola. This was done, and Paul uefer re- 
tamed to the Oilmeja. His fate wag doubt' 
fol. Two yesra later Harald, the earl of 
Athole'a aon, although a child of five Tears 
old, was joined in the goTemmcnt of the 
iilaJidB with Earl Rognvald. 

[The Orknejinga asen. Rolls edit.. ; Saga of 
Xliu Hatvld Baidndi; Wyalonti's ChniDicle, 
•d.TDrnbnll; Skvna's latiodatrtiOB utdKuttn lo 
Fordmi'* ScoticbraateuD ; Botjertson's SeoUnnd 
under htr Earlj Kings.] J. G. F. 

. PAUL AiiOLicus (Jl. 140i), canonist, 
was one of the earliest n-riters 10 lre«t of 
the errors of the Roman catholic church. 
His ' Aureum Speculum Papie, ejus Curiie, 
Prsl&torum et auorum spi ritual ium,' written 
in 1404, is divided into three parts, and is in 
the form of a dialogue between Peter and 
Paul. The interlocutor* represent two 
imaginarj' penonH, who are made lo reason 
in plain language, lo quote scripture and 
the canons of the churcu, and to appeal to 
natural law and justice. The first and 
second parts affirm the enislence of the 
gravest errors and abuses within the church: 
the sale of benefices, indulgences, and other 
privileges, which is conilemned as simon;. 
In the third part the writer resumes, and 
reasserts that the church of Rome is fundn- 
mentalli^ wrong : ' fore erroneam in statu 
datntiationia lahorantem, cum omnibus qui 
i-xorbitantes gratias a jure communi M bene- 
ficis eccleslastica sunt adepli.' He further 
affirms it lo be impossible to exempt the 
cardinnls from the charge of simony, and 
questions the power of the pope. The 
writer states that he wrote the book in the 
fifteenth year of the ponlific*te of Boniface 
IX, i.e. 1404. 

The ' Aureum Speculum ' was well known 
in Qermany prior to the Reforrantion. John 
Huss referred to it. Manuscript copies of it, 
without the author's name, were at tbat 
time to be found in many continental 
libraries ; a manuscript now in the L'niversity 
Library at Basle seems to present the text 
followed in the earlier printed editions. It 
was first published at Basle in 1555, in tba 
' Antilogia Papw, hoc est de corrnplo ec- 
clesim statu,' by Wolfgang Wissehurg, theo- 
logian, B. work which has been reproduced in 
the ' Appendix ad Fasciculum Kerum Ei- 

Eitendarum et Fugiendarnm,' ediled by 
dward Brown, 2 vols. fol. London, 161IO(pp, 
684-»i07). Wiaselmrgaays, in hia preface, that 
he wasignorsnl of the uameof the author, but, 



after commending the work to the reader, 
adds: ' Mirandum sane esset torn liberam 
fuisae linguam in tsm captiro eeculo.' Ed- 
ward Brown, in his preface to the later re- 
print, statesfurther :' Aureum Speculum est 
a Paulo quodam conterraneo uostro.' A 
short summary of it is to be found in the 
'CaiologusTestium Veritatia qui ante no»- 
tram letatem Ponlifici Romano eiusqae 
erroribus reclamarerun t ,' by Mat hew flacius, 
Stiasburg, 15^2, and in later editions of the 
same work, Lvons. 1597; Geneva. ieo&. It, 
is also notieeii in ' Lectionum Memorabilium 
et Reconditarum Centenarii XVI,' by John 
Wolf (Wolfius), LaviDgje, 1600. It is civen 
complele,withlhe«uthor'8name,inGowttBt'« 
* Monarchite Roman! Imperii, sive Tracta- 
tua de Jurisdiclione Imperiali,' Frankfort, 
1621. t. iii. pp. 1527-58, under the title, 
' Pauli Decretiinim Uoctoris Angli, Auieunt 
Speculum I'apiE, ejus curiae, pnelaiorum et 
atiorum spirltualium super plenitudine po- 
teitatiH Papalis, scriptum ante ducentOB 

[Fabrieins's Bibl. Es-Ihi. t, 197: OndSn'i- 
Script. Eci-les. iii. 2i36; Tanners Bibl.Brit.-Hib. 
|i. 582. Append, ad Eist. LiL de Script. Efdea. » 
l^ire per Wharion, p. 78 : Sacm Bilil. lUoalr.' 
Attain* Rel«in n Theoph. Bpiielio. Au^sbm^ 

iGea.] J. G. F. 

PAUL OF St. MAGBiLEX (1599-164% 
Franciscan. [Sea HEiTH, UsyET.] 

PAUL, SiB nEORGE ONESrPHORUa 
(1746-1820), philanthropist, bom in 1746 at 
Woodchester,Oloucest«rshire,waBBOnofSl» 
Okesiphorus Pact. (1706-1774), who 
engaged largely in the manufacture of fiiM' 
woollen clotlis at Woodchester. The fa*'™" 
introduced manv improvements into 
trade, and on 19 March 1746 took 01 
patent ' for preparing cloths intended to b« 
dyed scarlet, to more etfeclually ground thfll 
colours and preserve tbeir beauty, and fim 
oilier purposes.' At Woodchester the flrrt 
nnpping-mill established in that port of thvi 
country was set up by him. In August 176(1 
he entertained Frederick, prince of Wales.* 
and his suite. In 1700 Paul was sheriff of 
(iloucealersbire, and was knighted on prfr-. 
senting an address from the oountrv t/i- 
George lU on hia accession. On S Sept. 
1762 he was created a baronet. He died' 
oa 21 Sept. 1774 at Hill House, Rod-* 
borough, liloucestersbire, and was buried 
in Woodchester churchyard. Paul w^j 
thrice married. By bis first, wife, JanA, 
daughter of Francis' Blackburne of St. Ni^ 
cbolHH. Yorkshire, he was father of tha. 
philanthropist. 

The son matriculated at St. John'sCoUeg^ 
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Oxford y on 8 Dec. 1763, and was created M.A. 
<^ Oxford on 12 Dec. 1 766. He took the addi- 
tional christian name of George in February 
1780. He passed several years in travelling 



daughters, when on their way to Chelten- 
ham, breakfasted at Hill House with Paul, 
and visited Obadiah Paul's cloth manufac- 
tory at Woodchester JVlill. I*aul was one 



gn the continent, living in 1767-^ at the . of the party who accompanied Sir Walter 
courts of Brunswick and Vienna, and after- ' Scott to the Hebrides in 1810. Scott called 

wards visiting Hungary, Poland, and Italy, him, in a letter to Joanna Baillie (19 July 

and returning through France. In 1780, the 1810), ' the great philanthropist ; ' and in one 

year of his return, he was high sheriff of to J. B. Monitt of Kokeby, Scott writes 

Gloucestershire ; and it was then probably of 

that the state of the county gaol and houses Sir George Paul, for prison-house renowned. 

of correction began to attract his atten- A wandering knight on high adventure bound. 

*" A^ the spring aosiies held at Gloucester in ,/l»' ^'^ »" 1« .^«f • ]^f^- «« ^^ <!?«*»' 

1788 Paul; as foreman of the grand jury, I'l^^T^.^ ""y fu^' ' e^^^ ""^"-"i u" 

•ddi^ssed the jurors on the subject of the pi^ 3 Sept 1821 in the person of h.s cousin, John 

!__„ „r „„,,i r„„^. ._j .„„„ .»„j ™i.„. Dean I'auLeldest son of Dr. Paul of Salisbury, 

T«lence of gaol fever and suggested means ^ j ^ ; ^ g; j^ ^ p j . 'X 

of treating it, and of preventing it m the -a -j »u '-'••»""" •^~" ""• 14- "-J 

tatnre (TAouffhU on the Alarmrnff Progrtu ^^'^ the pamphlets mentioned above and 

of the Gaol Ferer, 1784, 8vo). At a melting fome m8ign.facant^brochures,Paul published: 

aliminoned bv th^ high sheriff on 6 Oct., at P«)wedu>ge m the Construction and Re- 

tk- —J ;.™,>. -~,,.Jr.» i,„ „._:^ . ~„»;^_ gulation of the Prisons and Houses of Cor- 

the grand jurj- s request, he earned a motion ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ Gloucester,' 1810, 

that *a new gaol and certain new houses of q v/ vj w* v.. v/ia^^oi^*, x^xv, 

oorxection ' should be built ; and a committee, ^^' 

with Paul as chairman, was appointed to [Burke'sExtinct Baronetage; Foster's Baronet- 
carry out the work (Considerations on the ^S^ ""d Alumni Oxon. ; Fisher'a Notes and Re- 
DtfecU 0/ Prisons, 1784, 8vo, and 2nd edit. ^If^ctions of Stroud, pp. 122, 126, 178.180, 182; 
with a postscript) Neild's State of the Prisons, Iv. 244-9; Diet. 
Paul obtained a SDGcial act of narliament ^^ Architecture, 1868, vol. vi.; Reues's Register 
raul oDtamea a special act ox parliament, ^f ^^thori*, 1804, p. 176; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ii. 
«id he himself designed a county gad at 737 posbroke's Gloucestershire, i. 366; Gent. 
Gloucester, withapenitentiaryannexed The ^^^ jgo^ jj ^,^3. Loekhnrt's Life of Scott, 
building was opened ml/ 91. It had a chapel, 1345 pp. 197.9. p^^i^^ Works; Rudder's New 
adispensary, two infirmaries, and a foul-ward Hist, of Gloucestershire. 1 779, pp. 841-3 ; Ann. 
in the upper storv; workrooms were provided Reg. 1774, p. 197; Woodcrolt's Alphabetical 
for debtors, and those who were unable to Lists of Patentees.] G. Le G. N. 
obtain work from outside were given it on 

application to a manufacturer, and w^ere PAUL, HAMILTON (1773-1854), poet, 

allowed to retain two-thirds of what they was bom on 10 April 1773 in the parish of 

earned (SmLHf State 0/ the Prisons). At the Dailly, Ayrshire. He attended the parish 

same time five new bridewells were erected school, and after\\'ards went to Glasgow L^ni> 

in various parts of Gloucester. In the preface versity, where he had as class-companion 

to Pauls 'Address to the Magistrates of Glou- Thomas Campbell the poet, with whom he 

cestershire at the Michaelmas Quarter Ses- successfully competed for a prize poem. The 

sions, 1789,' with regard to the appointment twopoetscorrespondedlongiSfterthey had left 

of officers and the adoption of regulations for Glasgow. Leaving the university, Paul be- 

the government of the new prisons, he says came tutor in an Argyllshire family; but 

that the proposed regulations had been his literary bent induced him to become a 

' hastily drawn up for Mr. IIoward*s perusal partner in a printing establishment at Ayr, 

previous to his very sudden departure on his and for three years he edited the ' Ayr Adver- 

forlom tour to the east.' I*aul, though in- tiser.* Licensed to preach by the presbytery 

timately acquainted with Howard's writ- on 16 July 1800, he became assistant at 

ings, does not seem to have known him per- Coylton that year, and occupied several 

sonally. similar positions until 1813, when he was pr&- 

He was interested in the Stroud society sentedwith the united livings of Brought on, 

for providing gratuitous medical advice and Kilbucho, and Glenholm in Peeblesshire. He 

meaicine for the neighbouring poor, of died, unmarried, on 28 Feb. 1854, at Brough- 

which he became president in 1783. He was ton. 

active in putting down ' slingeing,' or the When at the university Paul had a repu- 

embexxlement ofT and fraudulent dealing in, tation for improvising witty verses, some of 

cloth material. On 14 Aug. 1788 George III, which had a wide college popularity. His 

Queen Charlotte, and their three eldest first volume of verse, published in 1800, was 
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entitM ' Pool's Fint and Second Epbtles to MistigrU in Boodcault's * Babil and Bijou/ 
the Dearlr IMored the Female Disciples or with music by M. Heir^ and Frederick (5lay. 
Fcrmale Students of Natural PhilotSi'phy in Hermoi$t ambitions effort was her appearance 
Anderson's Institution, Glasgow/ In 1^15 at Druir Lane in Februaiy 1869 as Lady Mac- 
he published a rhymed pamphlet in favour beth to the 3i[acbeth of f^helps and dharles 
of vaccination i * Vaccination, or Beauty Pre- Dillon on alternate nights. Anticipating sub- 
served';; and in 1^19 he edited the works sequent actresses, she softened Lady Macbeth, 
of I^>bert Bums, contributing a memoir and subiugatingto conjugal love the stemertraits 
ode in memory of the po»ft. The volumt; was ordmarily assigned the character. With this 
Cfjmmended by Profe«.*or Wilson. The first performance, which was not wanting in in- 
of the Bums clubs started at the beginning tensity, she doubled that of Hecate. She 
of the century found in him an enthusiastic was also seen in Pans in comic opera. At 
supporter : and to a poetical appeal finom his the Olympic she appeared in the ' Grand 

e^n is due the preservation of the Auld Duchess,* and she took round the country a 
rig o* Doon, famous in * Tam o* Shanter.* company of her own, playing a species of 
But his many effusions were scattered amonff drawin$r-room entertainment. In Novem- 
the newspapers and ma^razinesofbis day. and ber li^T7, as loidv Sangazure in the 'Sor- 
have never been collected. He ^Tote the cerer' of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. (now Sir 
acciunt of his parish in the ' New Statbtical Arthur) Sullivan, she appeared at the Opera 
Account of Scotland' (vol. iii. ) Among his Comique. This proved to be her last Lon- 
friends his reputation as a humourist and don engagement. While performing at Shef- 
story-teller was greater than as a poet. Even field in the * Crisis * in 1879 she was taken 
in the pulpit he could not be grave, and it is suddenly ill: she was brought home to Lon- 
said that his sermons, though learned and don, and on G May 1879 died at her resi- 
able, were preached from texts humorously dence. 17 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Turn- 
selected, and were spoiled by jests. ham Green. She was buried at Brompton 
[Scott's Fasti Ecclesiae. i. 213; Wil«on's Poets cemetery. Mrs. Howard Paul was a woman 
and Poetry of Scotland, i. 498.] J. B. M. of ability, whose talents were often frittered 

away in parts and occupations unworthv of 

PAUL, ISABELLA HOWARD them. 
(IB-^rMsrO), actress and vocalist, was bom rpe^sonal r^^lWrions; Era Newspaper, 

at Dartfonl, Kent, and made her first ap- i.s\Mav 1879; P.sco^'s Dramatic List; Scott 

nearance on the London stage as Isabella ^^d Howard's Memoirs of E. L. Blanch.ird ; 

teatherstone in March IKVJ, playing at the Km Almanack, various years; Sunday Times, 

Strand, under the management of F. W. Tarions years.] J. K. 

Allcroft, Captain Macheath in the * Beggar's 

Op*.'ra.' PossHJfsing great vivacity and spirit, PAUL, JOUX (1707-1787), legal author, 
distinct vocal gifts, and considerable stage son of Josiah Paul of Tetbury, Gloucester- 
talent, she made an immediate mark, and shire, by Hester, daughter of Giles Pike of 
was engaged at Drur>' Lane and subse- the same place, was bom at Highgrove, 
quently at the Haymarket, wlu're she played Tetbury, in 1707. He married Sarah Wight, 
Macheath on 1*4 April 1H.')4. The same year, of Wotton-under-Edge, succeeded to the 
with Mr. Howard Paul, whom she married estate of Highgrove on the death of his 
in 1857, she played in the country Paul's father (2 Oct. 1744), and died without issue 
'Ix)cked Out.' In l^'W she took part with on 2 Sept. 1787. 

him in * Patchwork,* described as* a clatter Paul was author of the following legal 

of fun, frolic, song, and impt»rsonation.' On manuals of a popular type, published at Lon- 

3 July of the same year she was Sir Launce- don : 1. * Ever\- Landlord or Tenant his own 




enttrrtainments given by herself and her bus- 1806, 8vo. 'J. * The Parish Officer's Com- 

band in town and coiintr>' in lS()Oand sue- pleat Guide; containing the duty of the 

cortsive years, Mrs. Paul's share consisted Churchwarden, Overseer, Const able* and Sur- 

i«..,.,iv of imitations of Mr. Henry Russell, veyor of the Highways,' 1776 ; 6th edit., 

s Ree ves, and other known vocalists, 1793, 8vo. 8. *A System of the Laws of 

she was very successful. On 2 Sept. , Bankruptcy,' 1776, 8vo. 4. *The Law of 

was at the Strand playing Mrs. Dove Tvthes,' lt81, 8vo ; 2nd edit., revised by 

isband's * Ripples on the Lake.' On , J.' I. Maxwell, 1807, 8vo. 6. *The Com- 

1872 she played at Covent Garden i pleat Constable,' 1786, 8vo. 
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[Lee*8 Tetbury, 1867, p. 221 ; European Mag. | formed presbyterian church, and divided it: 
1787, p. 247 ; Warvin's Legal Bibliography ; . into two bodies— one, the * Kefonned Presby- 
Brit. Miw. Cdt.] J. Al. R. I terian Svnod of Ireland,' adhering to the 

PAUL, JOHN, D.D. (1777-1848), Irish , viewsof tlou8ton;and the other, the* Eastern 
divine, waa bom in 1777 at Tobernaveen, , Reformed Presbyterian Synod of Ireland,* 
near Antrim, where his father, John Paul, holding by those of Paul. But, though a 
was a large farmer. Having determined to I keen polemic, he was kind and amiable, and 
become a minister of the reformed presby- was universally respected. He died at Car- 
terian body, to which his father belonged, ' rickfergus on 16 March 1848. 
he entered the university of Glasgow in 1796, His three works on the Arian controversy 
and was licensed to preach at Garvagh on were republished in one volume in 1855 
16 Nov. 1803. He became minister at Lough- i under the editorship of Stewart Bates, D.D., 
moume, near Carrickfer^us, co. Antrim, on ' ofGla8gow,who prefixed a memoir and intro- 
11 Sept. 1805, and held the office till his i duction to them. 

death, mainly residing in Carrickfergus, where Paul married, in 1807, Miss Rachel Smith 
he conducted a classical school. of Ballyearl, co. Antrim, by whom he had 

In the Arian controversy which raged in several children, one of whom became the 
the north of Ireland in the earlier part of ' wife of the Rev. Dr. Bates, Glasgow, men- 
this century Paul came prominently into | tioned above. 

notice. In 1819 he published * Creeds and [Memoir by Bates prefixed to Paul's works; 
Confessions Defended in a Series of Letters Reid's Hist, of the Presb>teriau Church in Ire- 
addressed to the anonymous Author of land, vol. iii. : information kindly supplied by 
•*The Battle of the Two Dialogues"* (8vo, | the Rev. Dr. Chancellor, Belfrtst, and Mrs. 
Belfast, printed by Joseph Smyth). The i Merrylees. DuUaton, Glasgow (Paul's grand- 
motto on the titlfr-page runs : * Paul, thou ' daughter).] T. H. 
art permitted to speak for thyself.' In 1826 | PAUL, Sib JOHX DEAX (1802-1868), 
he struck another strong blow in the con- ; banker, bom on 27 Oct. 1802, the eldest 
troversy with ' A Refutation of Arianism | son of Sir John Dean Paul, hart., a Lon- 
and Defence of Calvinism ' (8vo, Belfast, don banker, by his first wife, Frances Elea- 
printed by A- Mackay). This was a reply I nor, youngest daugliter of John Simpson 
to the ' Sermons on the Study of the Bible ' of Bradley Hall, Durham, was admitted 
and on the Doctrines of Christianity,' Bel- ; to We.<»tmin8ter School on 24 April 1811, 
fast, 1824, of the Rev. Dr. William Bruce ! but left in the same year, and subsequently 
(1757-1841) [q. v.] A speech delivered by I went to Eton. He became a partner in the 
Henry Montgomery [q. v.] in 1827, at the firm of Snow, Paul, & Paul, bankers and 
annual meeting of the synod of Ulster in i navy agents, oif No. 217 Strand, in 1828, and 
Strabane, call^ forth a third work from on the death of his father on 16 Jan. 1852 
Paul in 1828, viz. * A Review of a Speech he succeeded to the baronetcy. On 11 June 
by the Rev. Dr. Montgomery of Belfast, and I 1855 the firm, which then consisted of 
the Doctrines of Unitarians proved to be William Strahan, Paul, and Robert Makin 
unfavourable to the Right of Private Judg- Bates, suspended payment. During the 
ment, to Liberality, and Charity, to the In- bankruptcy proceeding which immediately 
vestigation of Truth and the practise of Vir- ensued a list of securities to the amount of 
tue' (8vo, Belfast, printed by A. Mackay, 113,625/., belonging to their clients, but 
iun.) These three publications attained a very which had been fraudulently sold or depo- 
larjre circulation. Their keen and incisive sited by the bankrupts, was voluntarily 
logic and vigorous style constituted them handed into the court signed by the three 
powerful factors in the discussions which members of the firm. Criminal proceedings 
evoked them. were thereupon taken against them, and on 

Paul became involved in another contro- 26 Oct. 1855 the three partners were indicted 
versv with a brother minister of the reformed , at the Old Bailev before Baron Aldersonfor 
presbyterian body, the Rev. Thomas Hous- having illegally converted to their own use 
ton,D.D.,of Knockbracken, near Belfast, the certain Danish bonds oi the value of 5,000/. 
point in dispute being the province of * the entrusted to them as bankt-rs for safe cus- 
civil magistrate.' Ho published several ' tody by Dr. John Griffith, canon of Rochester, 
pamphlets on the question, the chief being Paul was defended by Serjeant Byles, who 
* A Review of the Kev. Thomas Houston's admitted that the bonds were dispose<l of by 
** Christian Magistrate," and a Defence of his client, but argued that Paul's intention 
the I^rinciplea of Civil and Religious Li- to replace them was shown by the subse- 
berty ' (8vo, Belfast, 1833). Eventually the ^ quent purchase of other bonds to a similar 
controversy reached the aynod of the re- ] amount, though they, too, were afterwards 
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add in a similar manner. He also endea- 
Toured to maintain that Paul, having made 
a full disclosure in the bankruptcy court, 
was no longer liable to a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Sir Frederick Thesiger contended on 
behalf of Strahan that the sale of the bonds 
was made solely by Paul, who alone re- 
ceived the proceeds, and that there was no 
pnx)f that Strahan was privy to the trans- 
action ; while Edwin James declared that his 
client Bates was totally i^orant of the 
whole affair. On the following morning all 
thret^ partners were found guilty, and severally 
sentenced to transportat ion for fourteen years. 
The debt« proved against the firm amounted in 
round numbers to three-quarters of a million, 
and the dividend eventually realised came to 
S$, 2d. in the pound. The business was taken 
over by the London and Westminster Bank, 
and a branch office was established by them 
on the premises formerlv occupied by the 
bankrupt firm. Paul, who was reputed to 
be a man of the highest religious principles, 
died at St. Albans, Hertfordshire, on 7 Sept. 
18(W, aged 65. He married, first, on 10 Oct. 
1826, Georgiana, third daughter of Charles 
George Beauclerk of St. Leonard's Lodge, 
Sussex, by whom he had an only son, Aubrey 
John Dean Paul, who succeeded him in the 
baronetcy. She died on 26 Dec. 1847. Paul 
married, secondly, on 17 Jan. 1849, Susan, 
daughter of John Ewens of Brighton, who 
died on 3 June 1854. He married, thirdly, 
on 17 Oct. 1861, Jane Constance, daughter 
of Thomas Brigden of Ilolmesdnle House, 
Surrey. He had no issue by his second or 
third wife. His widow died on 21 Dec. 
1877. 

Paul illustrated *The Country Doctor's 
Horse : a Tale in "N'erse,' written by his 
father, and privately printed in 1847 (Lon- 
don, obl.fol.) Hewas the author of: 1. *Ilar- 
monies of Scripture, and Short Lessons for 
Young Christians,' London, 1840, lOmo. 
2. 'Bible Illustrations; or the Harmony of 
the Old and Now Testament ... To which 
is added a Paraphrase of the Book of Esther. 
The above works are from MSS. purchased 
at the sale of Sir John Dean Paul,' London, 
1855, 12mo. 3. * A B C of Foxhunting, 
consisting of twenty-six coloured illustra- 
tions by the late Sir John Dean Paul, hart.' 
London, [1871], 4to. 

[Price's Handbook of London Rinkors, 1876, 
pp. 128-30; Criminal Court Proceedings, 18o4- 
18oo, xlii. 695-709; Cox'h Reports of Chsbs in 
Criminal Law, 1868, vii. 85-8; Irvine's Annals 
of our own Time, 1869, pp. 295-6, 30*2-3; An- 
nual Register, 1855, Chron. pp. 98-104, 359-75; 
Times, 12 and 15 Sept. 1868; Mr. Serjeant Bal* 
lantine's £xpericnceH of a Barrister's Life, 1890, 



I p. 198; Barke*!! Peerage, 1892, p. 1085; Fosters 
Baronetage, 1881, p. 487; Stapylton s Eton 

I School Lists, 1864, p. 91 ; Barker and Stenning's 
Westminster School i^egister, 1892, p. 1 79 ; Notes 

' and Queries, 7th ser. x. 247, 312-13 ; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

PAUL, LEWIS (d, 1759), inventor of 
' spinning machinery, was the son of one Dr. 
Paul, who died when Lewis was very young. 
; The hoy was left under the guardianship of 
Lord Shaftesbury, and his brother, the Hon. 
Maurice Ashley Cooper. In Februair 1728 
he married Sarah Meade (formerly Bull), the 
widow and executrix of Robert Meade, soli- 
citor, of Aylesbury, who had been solicitor 
to Philip, duke of Wharton. His wife died 
in September 1729. About this time he in- 
vented a machine for pinking shrouds, from 
which he derived considerable profit. Dr. 
Johnson's friend, Mrs. Desmoulins, was in 
early life a pupil of Paul in learning the art 
of pinking. 

In 1738 he took out a patent (No. 562) 
for ' a machine or engine for spinning of wool 
and cotton in a manner entirely new.* He 
is described as * of Birmingham, ^ntleman,' 
and he seems to have lived in Birmingham 
for many years. The invention comprised 
in this patent was of the greatest importance, 
and is in use in ever}' cotton-mill in the 
world. It is known as * roller-spinning,' 
and consists of two jmirs of rollers of small 
diameter, one pair revolving at a slightly 
greater velocity than the other. * Slivers' 
of cotton or wool are passed through these 
rollers, and are stretched or * drawn ' in a 
regular manner, the second pair of rollers 
pulling the sliver forward faster than the first 
pair delivers it. 

Paul set ui) a mill at Birmingham, and 
lie obtained the assistance of John Wyatt, 
a skilful mechanic, and apparently a man 
of some means, as he was in a position to 
lend money to Paul. A claim has been 
set up on Wyatt's behalf to be regarded as 
the actual inventor of spinning by rollers, 
and the matter has given rise to much dis- 
cussion [see Wyatt, John, 1700-1766], 
The enterprise was largely helped by Tho- 
mas Warren, a well-known Birmingham 
nrinter ; Edward Cave, of the * Gentleman's 
Magazine ;' Dr. Robert James, of fever-pow- 
der celebrity : Mrs. Desmoulins, and others. 
Dr. Johnson took much interest in the 
scheme. A mill was also started at 
Northampton, but this and the Birmingham 
concern wt^re both failures; and the invention 
did not become a commercial success until 
it was taken up by Arkwright many years 
afterwards. To the Birmingham free li- 
brary Wyatt's descendants presented a hank 
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of yam roun by Paul's machine, worked ' by 
aeseu walking round its axis, in a large ware- 
house in the Upper Priory ut Birmingham, 
■bout thu year 1741.' 

Paul patented in 1748 (No. 636) a 
macbiDe ibr carding cotton, wool, ond other 
fibres, which contains the first suggestion of 
a circular or continuous carding engine, and 
of a comb for stripping oif the carding. 
His claim to this invention is not disputed 
by the friends of John Wyatt (see Baineb, 
Cotton Manufacture, p. 172). It was tried 
both in Birmineh&m and Northampton, and 
when the establishment at the last-named 
town waa broken up, the carding-machine 
was bought by a hat manufacturer at Leo- 
minster, and was introduced into Lancashire 
about 1760 (Kennedy in Mem. Lit. and Phil. 
Soe. Miniif'ttr, \. 326, 2nd eer.) 

In June 17i>H Paul took out a tlurd palont 
(No. 724) fur a spinning-machine, which is de- 
■eribed in ((rest detad in the speci6cation 
kod with thu aid of drawings. It appears 
from the patent that he was then living at 
' Kensington Gravel Pits.' This machine is 
evidently the one referred to in Dyer's poem 
of tbe ' Fleece,' published in 1757, and the 
description corresponds so closely to the 
diawingB in the specification that Dyer 
must have seen the machine at work. Tbe 
dtacrepancy in the dates may be explained 
by the supposition thut Paul bad com- 
pleted his machine before taking out a 

He endeavoured to get tbe machine intro- 
ducMl into the Foundling Hospital, and the 
letter which he addressed to the president, 
the Duke of Bedford, was drafted by Ur. 
Johnson. Ii is without date, and isprinted 
in Brownlow's 'History of the Foundling 
Hospital ' (p. 64). 

A letter from Dr. Johnson to Paul, con- 
taining a suggestion for obtaining money 
from Care, is preserved in the Patent Office 
Xiibrarv, London. Others are in the posses- 
sion o^ Mr. Samuel Timmins of Birmingham. 
There are two deeds between Paul and Cave, 
dated 1740, in the British Museum (Add. CA. 
5972-3). 

Paul died in April 17^9 at Brook Oreen, 
Kensington, and was buried at Paddington, 
30 April. He left a will dated 1 May 1768. 
theprobate of which is in the British Museum 
(Add. a. 5974). 

[About 1S50 Rotwrt Cole, n well-known col- 
lacliir ot antographs, parcbiised ii qunncily of 
|uiprrs thnt bud been ramuTed from u lawyer's 
office in Omy's Inn. Among them were Heverul 
bnodreii letters addressed to Puul, includiDg 
tbirleca letten from Dr. Juhnsoa, about twenty 
liun Edward Caro, between tbir^ and forty from 
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Dr. KobfTt James, besidenfi Dumbor of Iffsl docu- 
ments benrins upon tbe hibt^cy of PsuI'b inton- 
tioi,B. Mr. Colo made use of these miiterials in the 
pmpinttion of a memoir of Paul.wbii^h beresdat 
the meeting of the British Association st Lewis in 
1868. ItispubllsbediofuUiulbeuppeDdiitoQ.J. 
French's Life of Samuel Crompton, 1 BSB, und it 
forms the sola source of inlormutioa respecting 
Fnul's career. At Mr. Cole's death nearly tbs 
whole al the papers were purrbnsed by tbe Bir- 
mingham Free Library, but 1wr>>re tbey had 
been thorooRhly eiamined and catalogued they 
were unfortunately deatoyed in the lire ithich 
took place in 1879. A rough li^t of tbe 

fapera was publivbed in tbe BirmiDgbani Weekly 
ost, SaSi'pt. 1877. A number of Cave's letters 
to Paul were printed In the same uewspaper for 
22 and 2f A"g. 1891, and some oF Thomaa 
Warren's letters appeared in the nambers for 
39 Dec. 1891, and following we<-ks. These 
letters were porchssed by private owners, and 
sn eitcsped the Hre. Sn nlso Balnea's History 
of the Cotton Moonfacture, pp. 119-141, 172; 
l^te'ii Alenioir in French's Life of Crampton, 
p. 249; arlielpsin Cenlralblatt fiir die Teitil- 
Indnscrie (Berlin), 22 and 29 Nov. and 6 Dec. 
1892J R. B, P. 

PAUL, ROBERT B.A-TE.MAN (1798- 
1877), miscellaneous writer,elde8t eon of tbe 
lier. Uichurd Paull, rector of Mawgau in Py- 
dar, Cornwall {d. 7 Dec, 180.5), by Fruncea, 
Jauebierof tbeRev. Robert Bate man, rector 
of Mawgon and St. Columb-Major, Cornwall, 
was bom at St. Columb-Major on 21 JIarcli 
1798, He was educated at Truro grammar 
school and at Exeter College, Oxford, where 
hematriculatedonlOOct. 18I.J, In 1617 he 
obtained an Eliot exhibition from his school, 
aQdon30JuDel817hewaB elected a fellow 
of his college. He took a second class in 
classics in 1819, nnd graduated B.A. 1 July 
1820, M.A. Ifl Feb. 1822. .\fter having hma 
ordained in the English church, and holding 
to January 1824 the curacy of Frobus in hia 
native county, he returned to Oxford, In 
1825 he was appointed bursar and tutor of 
his college, and during: 1826-7 he served as 

Euhlic examiner in classics, but he vacated 
is fellowship on 1 1 Jan. 1827 by bis mar- 
riage to Rosa Mira, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Twopenny, rector of Little Caster- 
ton, near Stamford. From 30 June 1825 to 
I Aug. 1839 be held the college living of 
Long Wittenham, Berkshire, and from 1829 
to 1835 he was vicar of Li an twit- Mai or with 
Llyawarney in Glamorganshire. Paul re- 
mained without preferment for some time, 
but in 1845 he was licensed lo the incum- 
bency of St. John, Kentish Town, London. 
Thia benefice he retained until 1848, and 
from that year to 1861 he held the vicarage 
ofSt. Augustine, Bristol. Early in 18G1 he 
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emigrated to New Zealand, where he settled 
near Lyttelton, acting for a time as commis- 
sary of the bishop, and from 1855 to 1860 
as archdeacon of W aimea or Nelson. Shortly 
after 1860 he returned to England, and in 
February 1864 was appointed to the rectory 
of St. Mary, Stamford, which he resigned on 
account of old age in 1872. In 1867 he be- 
came a prebendary of Lincoln, and in the 
next year he obtained the confratership of 
Browne's Hospital at Stamford, which he 
held until his death. He died at Barnhill, 
Stamford, on 6 June 1877, and was buried 
on 9 June in Little Casterton churchyard. 
His widow died at 35 Norland Square, Lon- 
don, on 4 Oct. 1882. They had issue four 
daughters. 

Paul wrote many works. He published 'An 
Analysis of Aristotle's Ethics* in 1829, and 
of the * Rhetoric ' in 1830. A second edition 
of the * Ethics ' came out in 1837, and it was 
reissued, * revised and corrected, with general 
questions added,' by J. B.Worcester, in 1879. 
He compiled a * History of Germany,' * on 
the plan of Mrs. Markham's histories for the 
use of young persons,' in 1847, and from 1847 
to 1851 he published numerous editions of 
the plays of Sophocles, with notes from Ger- 
man editors, and many translations of Ger- 
man handbooks on ancient and medisBval 
geography, Greek and Roman antiquities, 
and kindred subjects. His books on New 
Zealand — entitled (1) * Some Account of the 
Canterbury Settlement,' 1854 ; (2) * Letters 
from Canterbury,' 1857; (3) * New Zealand 
as it was, and as it is,' 1861 — contain accu- 
rate and valuable information on the history 
and progress of the colony. In early life 
Paul published 'A Journal of a Tour to 
Moscow in the Summer of 1836,' and when 
an old man he wrote, under the pseudonym 
of * the late James Hamley Tregenna,* a 
novel in two volumes called * The Autobio- 
graphy of a Cornish Rector,' 1872, which 
embodied many incidents in local history 
and many curious details of folklore, the re- 
collections of youthful days passed in North 
Cornwall. 

[Foster s Alumni Oxon. ; Boase's Exeter Coll. 
ed. 1894, p. 168; Jewers's St. Columb-Major 
Resiisters, pp. 127, 17'i; Boasi and Courtney's 
Bibl. Cornub. i. 431-3, iii. 1303; Boase's Col- 
lectHiiPft Cornub. pp. 662, 1394-5 ; Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, 8 June 1877 ; 
Stutnford and Rutland Guardian, 8 and 15 .Tune 
1877.) W. P. C. 

PAUL, WILLIAM de {d, 1349), bishop 
of Meath, is said to have been a native of 
Kent by Villiers de Saint-Etienne, but of 
Yorkshire by Cogan {Diocese of Meath, i. 
76). He entered the Carmelite order, and 



studied at Oxford, where he graduated D.D., 
and subsequently at Paria. In 1309, at a 
congregation of the order held at Genoa, he 
was elected provincial of the Carmelites in 
England and Scotland, and in 1327 was pro- 
vided by John XXII to the see of Meath, 
and consecrated at Avignon, his tempo- 
ralities being restored to him on 24 July. 
He held the see for twenty-two years, and 
died in July 1349. 

By Bale, Pits, Fabricius, Leland, and 
Ware, Paul is confused with William Pagula 
[q. v.] ; he is also stated to have written 
several theological and other works, none of 
which are known to be extant, and most of 
which have also been attributed to Pagula 
(see Villiers deSaint-Etienxe, BtdLCarm. 
i. 605-6, for a list of them, and discussion as 
to their supposed authorship). 

[Authorities quoted ; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1317- 
1330, p. 139 ; Pits, p. 363 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.- 
Hibem. ; Ware's Irish Bishops and Writers, ed. 
Harris; Cotton's Fasti, iii. 113 ; Paradisus Car- 
melitici Decoris a Alegre de Casanate, p. 270 ; 
Lezana's Annales Carmel. iv. ad annos 1280, 
1309, 1313 ; Possevin's Apparatus Sacer; Cogan's 
Diocese of Meath, i. 76.] A. F. P. 

PAUL, WILLIAM (ir>99-1665), bishop 
of Oxford, baptised at St. Leonardos, East- 
cheap, 14 ()ct. 1599, was a younger son (one 
of sixteen children) of William Paul, a 
butcher and citizen, of Eastcheap, London, 
and his wife Joane, daughter of John Har- 
rison, beadle of the Butchers' Company 
(Chestek, Westminster Abbey Reg. ; Foster, 
Alumni). He went to Oxford in 1614, and 
matriculated 15 Nov. 1616 from All Souls'. 
He became a fellow of All Souls' * about all 
Saints time 1618,' graduated B.A. 9 June 
1618, M.A. 1 June 1621, B.D. 13 March 
1628-9, and D.D. 10 March 1631-2. Bar- 
low declared that he answered the divinity 
act the most satisfactorily of any person he 
had heard {State Papers j Dom. Car. I, ccxx. 
35). 

After taking holy orders he was a frequent 
preacher in Oxford (Wood, Athena Oxon. iv. 
828), and was rector of a mediety of Pat- 
shall, Staflbrdshire, from 7 Feb. 1625-6 till 
1628 {Lansd. MS. 986, f. 44). In 1032 or 
1633 he became rector of Baldwin-Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, and 'about that time' 
was also made chaplain to Charles I, and 
canon -residentiary of Chichester, holding 
the prebend of Seaford. After the outbreak 
of the war the lords resolved (5 Oct. 1642) 
that he should be allowed to attend the 
king as chaplain in ordinary (Lords' Journal, 
V. 386 ; Commons* Journals, ii. 795; State 
Papers, Dom. Car. I, ccccxcvii. 97). 
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On the triumph of the parliament's cause 
he lost his prebend of Chichester as a delin- 
quent (Walker, Sufferings of the Clergy j ii. 
12), but he was *■ clischaived by the com- 
mittee for sequestrations ( CaL of Comm. 
for Compmmding, v. 27 a ; see also vol. G. 
ccxvii. 64). According to Lloyd, he was 
a shrewd man of business, and lent money 
to advantage, ' to the most considerable ' 
among the mdependents (cf. Cat. of Claren- 
don Papers, ii. 171). At the Restoration he 
again became royal chaplain, and recovered his 
Seaford prebentl and his Oxford livings. He 
became vicar of Amport, Hampshire, in 1662. 
He was presented to the deanery of Lichfield 
26 Jan. 1060-1, and tookpart in the election 
of Hacket as bishop of (Coventry and Lich- 
field (State PaperSjDom. Car. II, Case A.8). 
On 16 June 1663 a cong6 d'^lire was des- 
patched for his election to the bishopric of 
Oxford. He was confirmed 13 Dec., conse- 
crated at Lambeth on the 20th, and enthroned 
7 Jan. 1663-4. Three days previous to his 
election a warrant of commendam was is- 
sued, granting him liberty to hold the rec- 
tories of Bald win-Bright well and Chinnor 
(Entry Book, 12, p. 41, 11 Nov. 1663). Shel- 
don and the king expected that Paul would 
devote his wealth to rebuilding the bishop's 
palace at Cuddesden, and he * bought and 
laid in at Cuddesden a considerable quantity 
of timber ; but before anything could be done 
he died' at Chinnor (24 Aug. 1665). He 
was buried at Baldwin-Brightwell, where 
a monument, with a long inscription, was 
erected (Lansd, MS. 986, f. 44). His will, 
dated 14 Nov. 1664, was proved 21 Feb. 
1665-6. 

Paul married, in 1632, by license of the 
dean of Westminster, Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Glenham, knt., and sister of the Vis- 
countess of Dorchester. The marriage led 
to a suit between Paul and the viscountess, 
* as to her promise in consideration of the 
marriage to pay 600/. to be deposited in the 
hands of trustees for him and her.' The dif- 
ference was referred to the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the lord keeper, and they 
found the viscountess willing * to pay 250/. ' 
(28 Feb. 1633-4; Hist MSS. Comm. 12th 
Ren. ii. 46). Paul's first wife died in 1633, 
and was buried at Baldwin-Brightwell. On 
22 Jan. 1634-6 he married, at St. Giles-in- 
the-fields, Alice, second daughter of Thomas 
Cutler of Ipswich. She died soon after, 
19 Nov. 1635, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 20 Nov. Almost immediately 
after Paul married a third wife, Rachel, 
daughter of Sir Christopher Clitherow, knt., 
by whom he had a numerous family. Her 
portrait was engraved by D. Loggan. Paul's 



eldest son, William, of Bray in Berkshire, 
was knighted at Windsor 6 July 1671 (Lb 
'SnYBy Knights, Harl. Soc, viii. 249). The 
male line died out in the second generation. 
The female is now represented by the 
Baroness Le Despenser, whose ancestor, Sir 
William Stapleton, hart., married the heiress 
of Paul's only surviving grandson (Chester, 
Westminster Abbey Reg.) 

[Wood's Athenae Oxen, and Fasti ; Le Neve's 
Fasti; Lloyd's Memoires, p. 611; Foster's 
Alamni ; Walker sSuflferings of the Clergy, ii. 12; 
Fosters London Marriage Licenses ; Chester's 
Westminster Abbpy Reg. p. 131 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Reports and State Papers, Bom. ubi supra ; 
Lansd. MS. 986, f. 44; Lords' and Commons' 
Journals; Harl Soc. Publ. xiii. 249; Simms's 
Bibliotheca Stalfordiensis; information from the 
Rev. Hilgrove Coxe, rector of Brightwell.] 

W, A. o. 

PAUL, WILLIAM (1678-1716), Jaco- 
bite, born in 1078, was the eldest son of 
John Paul, who possessed the small estate 
of Ijittle Ashby, near Lutterworth, Leicester- 
shire, his mother being a daughter of Mr. 
Barfoot of Streatfields, Warwickshire. He 
received his early education at a school 
kept by Thomas Sargreave, rector of T^eire, 
Leicestershire, and at Rugby, which he en- 
tered in 1690 {Register of Bugby School). In 
1698 he went to St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. m 1701, 
and M.A. in 1705. Shortly after leaving the 
university he became curate at Carlton Cur- 
lieu, near Harborough, Leicestershire, acting 
at the same time as chaplain to Sir GeoHVey 
Palmer [q. v.] He went thence to Tam- 
worth, Staffordshire, where he was also usher 
in the free school ; and subsequently became 
curate at Nuneaton, Warwickshire. From 
Nuneaton he was promoted to the vicarage of 
Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, being in- 
stalled on 5 May 1709, after taking the oaths 
to Queen Anne and abjuring the Pret<'nder. 
On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1715 he 
set out with others to join the Jacobite forces 
in Lancashire. On the way north he was 
seized by Major Bradshaw, but was again set 
at liberty by Colonel Noel, a justice of the 
peace. He succeeded in joining the rebels 
at Lancaster, and at Preston induced Robert 
Patten [q.v.] to permit him to read the prayers. 
This permission, Patten affirms, he granted 
him unwillingly, because he was in lay dress; 
and he read prayers three times for the Pre- 
tender as king. He left Preston just before it 
was invested, and, although taken by General 
Wills, was discharged. After the rout of 
the rebels he went south to his own county, 
and thence to I^ndon, where he appeared in 
coloured clothes, laced hat, full-bottomed wig, 
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and a sword b_v bis Bide. WhileinSt.Jamei'B 
PnrkbeWBsaccidentalljiiieCbyTboiiiBsBinl, 
a jtisticeortbep«&ce forhis county, who knew 
him, and Cook him prisoner 1:? Dec. 1715. He 
was carried to the Duke of Devinshire's, and 
thence to Lord Towusbend'e. After eiamins- 
tion he was committed to a measeii)i:er's house, 
and fourteen days afterwards bewtii sent to 
Newgnle. Ilewoa broiiKbt to Ibe eicheqiier 
bar at Westminster 31 ilsy 1716, when he 
pleaded not fruiltv; but when brought again to 
the bar 15 June Eie withdren- his former plea, 
and acknowledged hii guilt. After sentence 
of death was pa««ed he expressed the deepest 
penitence for his conduct, and wrote letters to 
the king, the lord chief justice, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, soliciting mercy, in 
which he asserted tbut he now detested snd 
abhorred the rebellion from the bottom of his 
Boul. Findinir, however, that these profeS' 
eions were ineffectual to bbtu his life, be again 
entirely changed his attitude. On the scaf- 
fold he appeared in the canonical habit of the 
church of^ England i declared that he was a 
tnie son of the church, not as it waa now — 
schisraat.ical^and that be died in the real 
nonjuring one, free from rebellion and schi 
He, moreover, asked pardon of all be had 
scandalised b; pleading guittj, and of bis 
God and kit:g for having violated his loyalty 
' by taking meet abominable oaths in defence 
of usuTpation' against bis ' lawful sovereign 
King James the third.' He was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn on 13 July. 
A portrait of Paul bus baen engraved in an 
oval along with John Hall, who wasexecuted 
on the game gallows. The engraver is sup- 
posed to have been Vertue. 

[A. True Copy of tha Papora delivored to th« 
SberilTg of London by Wiliiam Paul, a Clergy- 
rnsTi. and Jobn Ifntl. Esq., ITIfi; The Devil's 
Martyrs, or Pluin Deabng, io answor 10 tha 
.UcobitB Speeches of those two Ptrjurcd liebels, 
William Paul, a Clergyman, and John Hall. j> 
Jnitics of the Pence, by John Dunton, 1716; 
R«lDarks on the Speei^bes of Wm. Paul, Clerk, 
and Jobn BhU. of Otterbnrn. En]., 1716; The 
Thanka of an Honeiit Clergyinaa for Mr. Paul's 
Speech at Tvburn. 1716: Pation'a Hist, of [he 
RebeUion ; Grnnger'ii Biagrapbiciil History of 
England.] T. F. U. 

PAULDEN, THOMAS (1626-1710."), 
royalist, son of William Paulden of Wnko- 
field, bf his wife Susannah, daughter of Ed- 
ward Binna of Horbury, Yorkshire, was bom 
in Wakefield in January 1625-0 ( baptised on 
25 Jan., parish register). He entered the 
ormy, and served tne king during the civil 
warwith unflinching devotion. Hewos pro- 
bably the Captain Paulden who was taken 
prisoner at Naseb; on 14 June 1646 (RtsH- 



woBTti,pt. iv.Tol. i.p. 48), In IM7 h 
attending meetings of loyal gentlem 
South Kirkby and the neighbourhood, aai 

ErivBlely enlisted disbanded troops. hoA 
firse and foot. He and bis brothers WiW 
iiam (1018-1618) and Timothy (1622-1«4« 
seem to hare been the sole confidant* q 
tlie royalist colonel John Morris [ij. v.3, ta 
whom Overton, the parliamentary govern 
nor of Fontefract Castle, had ppimised t* 
betray the castle. The removal of Orerten 
to Hull in November 1847 rendered the plall 
impracticable. The royalists —the Paulden 
among them — mode an unsuccessful attem^ 
at a surprise on IS May 1648. In the tar 
cesaful capture of tbe castle by Morris o 
3 June Thomas Paulden took no part, but lw> 
and his brothers were activeduring the siege 
that followed, commanding snllies, acting ctt 
councils of war, and settling points of dit- 
sension among the garrison, In Octobtf 
1648 Colonel Thomos Riunsborough [q. vX 
arrived from London to reinforce tbe be- 
sieging tiarty, and was quartered at Dnncav- 
ter, twelve miles from Pontefract. Williai 
Paulden then devised a scheme for seiiin^ 
the person of Rainsborough, On 27 Oct.,Bl 
midnight, he and twenty-two picked i 
left for Doncasler, which tbey reached ati 
on the morning of the 3Sth, Afler disarming 
theguard, four men, under pretence of bearing 
despatches from Cromwell, entered Rain*- 
borough's room and claimed him as l^eil 

STJsoner. Bainsborough, being unarmed, of- 
?red no resistance. But, when downstoin^. 
be ' Raw himself, his lieutenant, and his sen- 
tinel at bis door prisoners to three men uid 
one that held their horses, without any party 
to second them ; ' he cried for arms, and ft 
scuHle ensued, in which Rainsborough 1 
killed. Paulden's party returned to I'ont*- 
fi-act Castle unhurt the same evening, 29 Oct. 
The occurrence was reported in London as t 
deliberate murder (A Full and Kract Beltt' 
tion, 30 Oct. ; Slondu Nrwnfmm the Armv. 
31 Oct. E. 470 [4 and 5]). 

On the arrival of Cromwell early in No^ 
vember the garrison at Pontefract Wkt 
closely shut un in the castle. Part of thA 
' uilding was olown up, and sickness pre- 
ailed among the men. But tbey held out 
11 the end of February 1 640, when a t 
tge from Prince Charles (whom ibey hod 
i once proclaimed on his father's oxeuiititm) 
excused them from further resistonce. (hi 
March overtures were made to the be- 
siegers under Lambert. Six ciimmiselonera, 
of whom Thomas Paulden was one, uni 
cesafuUy endeavoured to treat in belialf of 
the besieged garrison. On 10 March negi> 
■■ ■■" were renewed, when Paulden raised 
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objections to the demand that six of the 
garrison (unnamed) should be 'delivered to 
mercy.' But on 17 March a surrender was 
concluded without his aid. Of the three 
brothers, Thomas was the only one living 
when the castle surrendered on 24 March 
1649. William died of fever during the siege 
in October l(U8, and Timothy, who had left 
the castle in July 1048 and * marched pre- 
sently for the north,' was killed at Wigan in 
Augiixt 1018 while a major of horse under 
the Earl of Derby. Their father, William 
Faulden of Wakefield, compounded for de- 
linouency in adhering to the forces against 
parliaraent in July 1640. 

Thomas Paulden went abroad and joined 
Charles II in his exile. He paid several 
Mcret visits to England, and was once be- 
trayed and brought before Cromwell. He 
denied his name, but was sent to the Gate- 
house, from which he escaped by throwing 
salt and pepper into the kee|)er*s eyes. In i 
1652 and 1(\54 he received payments on the ! 
king's account, and in May 1 657 was supply- | 
ing Hyde with intelligence as to the strength 
of the forces under Sir William Lockhart i 
[q. v."l (Cat. Clarendon State Papers j ii. 168, i 
&% iii. 300. 307). At the liestoration he 
returned to England, and was assisted in his 

Soverty by the Duke of Buckingham. In 
anuary 1605-6 he wrote a quaint letter to 
Christopher llatton, thanking him for kind- 
ness done to him. In April 1068 the king 
requested the treasury commissioners to re- 
commend him to the office of commissioner of 
excise * on the first vucancv.* In Februarv 
1692 he was in gnmt money difficulties, and 
wrote to Lord llatton, begging to be taken 
into his household as a servant, in order to be 
saved from a debtors prison, lie probably 
died before 1710. Tlioresby, in his * Diary* 
under date 18 July 1710 ( ii. 62), mentions a 
visit he paid at York to * the two aged vir- 
gins, Mrs. Pauldens, about 80 years old,* who 
spoke to him of four memorable brothers of 
tneirs. The registers at Wakefield record 
the baptisms of Sarah on 18 Feb. 1627-8, 
and 01 Maria on 5 Sept. 1632, daughters of 
William Paulden; and of a son George, on 
19 Dec. 1629. 

Paulden published ' Pontefract Castle : 
an Account how it was taken, and how 
Qeneral Rainsborough was surprised in his 
quarters at Doncaster,' The Savoy, 1702; 
London, 1719 (for the benefit of his widow); 
Oxford, 1 747: and in Somers's 'Tracts,' 1812, 
vii. 3-9. 

[Thoresby's Dacatus Leodiensis. p. 36 ; Sur- 
ffcs Soc. MisceHany, xxxvii. 85-115; Fox's 
Hist, of Pontefract, pp. 23U5A; Pnulden's 
Pontefract Castle, passim; Archaeologia, xlri. 



45-8, 54-63; Holmes's Hist, of Pontefract 
(Sieges of Pontefract Castle), ii. 151-63, 216-27, 
239, 292-324; Addit. MSS. 21417 ff. 36, 40. 59, 
61. 65-70 (Baynes Corresp.), 29551 f. 155, 
29565. ff. 136-7 (Hatton Corresp); Cal. of State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1667-8, p. 327; Proceedings 
of the Committee for Compounding, p. 2111 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Tith Rep. App. v. p. 12; Cal. 
of Clarendon State Papers, i. 461.] K P. 

PAULE, Sir GEORGE (1503.^-10^7), 
registrar of the court of high commission and 
biographer of Whit^ift, was, according to his 
petition to the king in 1631, born about 1503, 
and perhaps belonged to the family of Paule 
of Westhartburne or Goosepoole, Durham 
(SuRTEES, Durham, iii. 220). By his twenty- 
first year he was servant to Archbishop Whit- 
gift at Lambeth (Strype, Whitf/ift, i. 418). 
On 10 March 1580 he was granted the lease 
for twenty-one years of the parsonage of 
Graveney,' Kent, bearing a rent of 7/. («. 8rf., 
being part of the lands of the see of Canter- 
bury. This unexpired lease was renewed on 
26 June 1590 for a like term (State Papers, 
Dom. Elir. 1590, p. 158). On 21 Nov. 1588 
Anthony Calton, registrar of the bishopric 
of Ely, assigned his interest in his office to 
Paule, but Paule disposed of it to Sir John 
Lambe in 1600 {ib.). In Elizabeth's parlia- 
ment of 1597 lie sat for Downton, Wiltshire 
(lietum ofMemtters, i. 435). By 15J)9 Paule, 
although still described as the* archbishop's 
* servant,' had succeeded to the post of comp- 
troller of Whitgift's housf'hold (Strype, 
Whitt/ift, i. 507). In Elizabeths last par- 
liament Paule sat as member for Ilindon, 
Wiltshire. On 16 May 1603 he received, 
along with John Plumer, grant of the office 
of registrar and clerk of the acts {State 
Papers, Dom. James I, Proct. book, p. 3). 
He was with Whitgift during his last ill- 
ness, and * gave this testimony that he died 
like a lamb 'J Strype, W 'hittjift, i. 507). On 
5 July 1607 he was knighted by James at 
Whitehall (Metcalfe, Ii(mh of Kiwjhts, 
p.l58). In 1612hepublished,withadedication 
to Archbishop Abbot, his * Life of Whitgift ; ' 
and it is clear that he retained the favour of 
W^hitgift's successor. He also attracted the 
notice of Buckingham, through whom he ol)- 
tained legal work for the crown. ( )n 30 Marrh 
1621 he received a grant, along Avith Sir 
Robert Heath, solicitor-general, of the sur- 
vivorship of the office of chief clerk ior 
enrolling pleas in the king's bench. He licld 
the office, he said later, under or fr)r the 
Duke of Buckingham {State Papers, Dom. 
James I, xcvii. 123, xcviii. 15). In July 
1621 he quarrelled with the lord treasurer. 
Lionel Cranfield, earl of Middles<*x. and 
begged leave of Buckingham to prefer his 
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the door. He was free in 1624, as in that 
year he was a commissioner to collect the 
subsidy in Somerset. He greatly iinproved 
the family mansion at Htnton St. George, 
and must have been rich, though he is said 
to have been in debt both to Henry VII and 
to I lenry VII I. It is for this reason, perhans, 
that on 30 April 1509 he appears as one who 
was exceptea from the general pardon; he 
was pardoned, however, on 28 A.\if;. Paulet 
died in 1538. His will is printed in ' Testa- 
menta Vetusta.* He married, first, Margaret , 
daufirhter of Sir John Paulet of Nunney 
Castle, Somerset, and sister of Sir John 
Paulet, mentioned above (by her he left no 
issue) ; secondly, Laura, daughter of Wil- 
liam Kellaway of Roebome, Hampshire. 
By her he left Sir Hugh [q. v.] and other 
children. 

[Letters and Papers, Henry VIII ; Metcalfe's 
KniffhtP, p. 16; CoUiDSons Somerset, ii. 167; 
Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vii. 
116,146; Nicola8*8 Testamenta VetustA. p. 681 ; 
Letters, &c.,of Richard III nnd Henry VII (Rolls 
Ser). i. 406, 407, ii. 76. 337; Campbells Materials 
for Hist, of Henry VU (Rolls Sor.), i. 583.] 

W. A. J. A. 

PAULET or POULET, Sib AMIAS 
(l.>3«?-1588), keeper of Mary Queen of 
Soots, bom about lbli6y was son of Sir 
Hugh Paulet [q. v.], by his first wife. He 
was made his father^s lieutenant in the go- 
yemment of Jersey on 25 April 1559, and 
remained in residence in Jersey for some 
twelve years. A convinced puritan through 
life, he distinguished his rule of the island 
by repressing the practice of the catholic 
reliffion, and ofierea ostentatious protection 
to Huguenot refugees from France. With 
Sir Philip Carteret, the native leader among 
the islanders, he was in repeated conflict. 
(>n his father*8 death in 1571 he succeeded 
to the full post of governor; but he soon 
left Jersey and delegated his powers to 
his brother Oeorge, who became bailiff in 
1583, and sub6e<]uently to his son Anthony. 
His representatives ruled the island with 
greater rigour than he had practised, and 
their tyranny occasionally drew from him a 
gentle reproof. But although he watched 
with attention the course of events in Jersey 
until his death, other duties compelled him 
to exercise a merely nominal control (cf. 
Morris, pp. 121, 133). 

Paulet was knighted in 1576, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year left London for 
Paris to fill the important office of ambas- 
sador at the French court. He regarded the 
movements of the Huguenots with keen 
sympathy, and corresponded with his govern- 
ment oopioualyy if not enthusiastically, on 

TOL. ZLIT. 



the proposal to marrv the Due d'Alen^on to 
Queen Elizabeth, fiis Parisian career was 
uneventful, and in November 1579 he was re- 
called. The Earl of Leicester had no liking 
for his stern demeanour, but he had com- 
pletely gained the confidence of Sir Francis 
Walsin^ham. On Walsingham's recom- 
mendation he was nominated in January 
1585 to the responsible office of keeper of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and was made a privy 
councillor. Mary was Queen Elizabeth's 
prisoner at Tut bury. Sir lialph Sadler had 
been her latest warder, and Lord St. John 
of Bletsoe had been, in the first instance, 
invited to relieve Sadler. It was only after 
Lord St. John*s refusal of the post that 
Paulet's name had been suggested. Paulet's 
instructions, dated 4 March, are not extant, 
but it is known that he was directed to treat 
his prisoner with far greater severity than 
Sadler had employed. Her correspondence 
was to be more carefully inspected ; her 
opportunities of almsgiving were to undergo 
limitation; she Avas to hd kept in greater 
seclusion, and less regard was to be paid to 
her claims to maintain in her household the 
eti(^uette of a court. Queen Mary protested 
against the selection of Paulet; she feared 
his puritanic fervour, and urged that while in 
Pans he had shown marked hostility to her 
agents there [see Moroax Thomas, 154»S- 
1606 ?]. Elizabeth retorted in an autograph 
letter that he had done bis duty. 

On 17 April Paulet arrived at Tutbury, 
and was inst-alled in office. lILs attitude 
to his prisoner was from the first courteous 
but firm, and her frequent complaints left 
him unmoved. He took the most minute 
precautions to make her custody secure, 
and he told Walsingham (5 July 1585) 
that whenever an attempt at rescue seemed 
likely to prove successful, he was prepared 
to kill Mary rather than yield her alive 
(Morris, p. 49). His anxieties were inten- 
sified by Llizabeth*s parsimony. He had to 
provide, as a rule, for nearly one hundred and 
twenty-seven persons — Mary's attendants 
numbered fifty-one, and his own retinue, 
including thirty soldiers, consisted of seventy- 
six men. Frequently kept without adequate 
supplies, Paulet advanced large sums of 
money from his own purse, and the govern- 
ment showed no haste in repaying him. At 
the end of 1585 Mary desired a change of 
residence, and Paulet was ordered to remove 
the establishment on 2 Dec. to Chartley, a 
house belonging to the Earl of Essex. The 
cost of living proved much higher than at 
Tutbury, and the difficulty of meeting the 
expenses was g^reater. In March 1586 Mor- 
gan, Mary's agent in Paris, wrote urging her 
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to employ ftll her powers c)f encbanlraent ou 

Paulet ; be Buggested that she might pro- 
mise, in the event of ber ref^uiaing' ber 
liberty and influenee, to obtain for Paiilet a 
grent. increase in his powtr over Jersey, if 
not independent sovereignty. But Paulet 
declined to neglect his duty through ' hope 
of gain, fear (it loss, or any private respect 
whatever.' With the niil of Walsitigbam 
and his spies he kept himself accurately in- 
formed as to bis prisoner's and her agents' 
plots and machinal ions, and be aided in 
arrangements by which the government was 
able to inspect, without iier knowledge, all 
her private correspondence [see Gifforh, 
Oilbbrt]. In August he arranged to send 
beF papers to London, and, so as not to excite 
her suspicions, he removed her for a fortnight 
to Sir Walter Aston's house at Tixall, on 
pretence of enabling her to take part in a 
stag hunt. In her absence from Chartley 
her cofTera were searched, and ibeir contents, 
including not only letters but mtiny of her 
jewels, were seiied. Early in September, in 
accordance with orders from London. Paulet 
took, moreover, possession of bis prisoner's 
money, and on the 25th of lliot month he 
removed hertoFoCheringaytostand her trial. 
He acted as a commissioner. After her i^n- 
demnation in October be treated her with far 
less ceremony tban before, and ur^, in 
letters to Walaingham and Burghley, with a 
pertinacity that became at limesalmo.it gro- 
tesque, the need of executing her without 
delay. In November Sir Drue Drury was 
associated with him in the oiBce of keeper. 
On 1 Feb. Secretary Divison sent by letter 
to Paulet plain bints that be might safety 
murder Mary privately, and thus relieve 
Queen Eliinbetn of the distaiiteful tnslc of 
signing her death-warrant. Paulet at once 
replied that be could not perform ' an act 
which Ood and the law forbiddeth.' 

^[a^y'8 execution at Fotberingay on 8 Feb. 
1586-7 brought Paulet's duties to an end. 
Elizabeth, who bad frequently corresponded 
with him on familiar terms while he was in 
charge of Mary, expressed full satisfaction 
with hisperformance of his difficult task. On 
the St.Ciporge'a eve following (22 April) be 
was appointed chancellor of the order of the 
Garter,andbeIdtheoliicefarayeBr.Onl4Jan. 
1587-8 be was lodging in Fleet Street, and 
was corresponding with the lord-admiral 
Nottingham respecting the ' right of tenths 
in Jamey [of which be was still governor] 
belonging to the government.' In February 
and JSIarch he was one of four commissioners 
sent to the Low Countries to discuss Eliza- 
beth's relations with the States-General. 
On 2i April following' he was living at 



Twickenham. On 4 Jan. 1687-8 heatteni 
the privy council, and signed ordersdirecti 

catholic recusante to be dealt with 



tin's-in-the-FielJs. When that church n 
rebuilt, bis remains were reraov . „ 
with the monument, to the parish church a 
Hinton St. George, 

A manuscript volume containing : 
Amias's letters while he was ambassador 

France is in the Bodleian Libra^, C , 

It was edited in 1866 for the Roxburgh 
Club bv Octavius Ogle. The earliest letter ii^ 
dated from Tours, 2ti May 1577, the laat &oB 
Paris, 10 Jan. 1577-8. A second volume 
' Paulet's letters from France, dating betwMI 
, 13 Jan. 15-7-8 and 29 Aug. 1-578, wm n 
centlypurcbased for thesame library, togethe 
with portions of a third letter-book contain* 
' ing copies of letters written by Paulet wh« 
I he was keeper of Mary Stuart. The last s( 
I of letters was printed by Father John HorA 



the 'Letter-Book of Sir Amias Poideti 
1674. A further collection of letteTS—m 
than one hundred in number, but not ai 
plying the whole of the correspondence 
addressed by Paulet to Sir Francis Walaii 
bam during bis attendance on the Scottill 
j queen, are at the Public Hecord 
have been calendared in Thorpe's ' 
I State Papers.' 

I By his wife Margaret (b. 1536), danghte 
and heir of Anthony Hervey (rf. 1664), 1 
catliolic gentleman, of Columb John^ i 
I Devonshire (MOBEIs, p. 20), Paulet had thin 
sons and three daughters. Hugh (6. 1668] 
the eldest son, died young, but left beliin 
liim a memorial of hiB study of French In 1 
French romance, entitled ' Llusloire de 1 
' duchesse de Savoye traduitte d'anglois el 
I franfoys' (Harl. MS. lL'15). The secon 
son, Sir Anthony <1562-1600), was hi 
I father's heir, and, having acted ashia bthe^ 
I lieutenant in the government of Jersey, I 
I came full governor on Sir Amias'a deatk 
Hia rule was extremely severe, and his 
George Paulet, the bailiff of Jersey, enooM 
' raged him in hia autocratic policy. F- — *" 
I guardianof PhilipdeCarteret rq.v.],8i 
I of St. Ouen, who was a minor, and did whi 
' he coidd to depress the fortunes of the Cn 
teretfamily. InlSSdheimprisonsdtbe thrc 
' jurats of Jersey for disputmg his authority 
In 1590 commissioners were sent from Lor 
don to inquire into the grievances of ii 
islanders against Sir Anthony and his u 
Gei>rge. Both officers were fully exoner 
from blame. Sir Anthony, wno was . . 
captain of the guard to Queen Eliiabetll 
died on 22 July 1000, and was buried ii 
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church of Hinton St. George. He married, 
in 1683, Catherine, only daughter of Sir 
Henry Norris, haron Norris of Rycote [q. v.] 
She died on 24 March 1601-2, and was huried 
with her husband. Their son was John Pou- 
lett fq. v.], firet baron Poulett. Sir Amias's 
third son, George {b, 1565), by marriage 
with a distant cousin, Elizabeth, daughter 
id Edward Paulet, became the owner of Got- 
kiirst in Somerset. Of Sir Amias^s daughters, 
Joan married Robert Ileyden of Bowood, De- 
Tonshire; Sarah married Sir Francis Vincent 
of Stoke D*Abernon, Surrey ; and Elizabeth 
died unmarried. 

[Collins's Peerage, 1779, iv. 200 sq. 8. v. Pou- 
lett: Letter-book of Sir Aniias Poulet. ed. 
Morris, 1874; Froudo's Hist uf England; Col- 
linson's Hist of Somerset, ii. 167; Copy-book of 
FMilet^s Letters (ed. Ogle, Aoxburghe Club), 
1866: Fallo's Account of .Fersej ; Le Quesne's 
Constitutional History of Jersey.] S. L. 

PAULET or POWLETT, CHARLES, 
first Duke or Bolton (1025 ?-1 699), eldest 
flOB of John, fifth marquis of Winchester 
fq. v.], by his first wife, was bom about 
iteo. lie was elected for Winchester in the 
Convention parliament of 1660, and repre- 
sented Hampshire from 1661 to 1075. He 
was lord lieutenant of the same county 
from 1667 to 1676, and he succeeded his 
father as Marquis of Winchester on 5 March 
1675, and was created a privy councillor 
in 1679. He did not occupy a prominent place 
in parliament, but at the crisis of Charles IPs 
reign he sided rather strongly with the 
whigs. One of his dominant motives appears 
to have been a violent antipathy to Halifax, 
and when Peterborough, during the debate 
on the exclusion bill, said that it was a case 
in which every man in England was obliged 
to draw sword, and laid his hand upon 
his own, Bolton got as near as he could to 
Halifax, 'being resolved to make sure of 
him in case any violence had been offered' 
(Burnet). Similarly, in 1689, again aiming 
at Halifax, he moved in the House of Lords 
for a committee to examine who had the 
chief hand in the severities and executions 
at the end of Charles II*s reign. Bolton was 
greatly perturbed at the turn affairs took 
upon the accession of James II, and was 
much puzzled as to the line of policy that 
he should adopt. As a way out of his per- 
plexity, he seems to have counterfeited a dis- 
ordered mind. This, he subsequently avowed, 
he considered the best means 01 security 
against the dangers of the time; but certain 
of those who knew him best considered that 
a measure of real insanity was at the bottom 
of his diplomacy. In the summer of 1687 



Bolton travelled about England with four 
coaches and a retinue of one hundred horse- 
men, sleeping during the day, and giving 
extravagant entertainments at night. In 
1688 he was one of the lords who protested 
against the corporation act. He corre- 
sponded with William of Orange, and upon 
his landing took an active side in promoting 
his interest. On 2 Jan. 1689 he was one of the 
noblemen who presented the nonconformist 
deputation to William at St. James's (Boyer, 
William Illy p. 169), and on 9 April in the 
same year he was created Duke of Bolton 
(ib. p. 209). He was also restored to his 

Elace in the privy council and to the lord- 
eutenancy of Hampshire. 
He did not take a very active part in the 
intrigues of William's court, though Marl- 
borough is said to have owed his disgrace in 
1692 to Bolton's disclosure to the king of a 
conversation he had had with him. He was 
profoundly jealous of Marlborough's influ- 
ence, and communicated this feeling to his 
son, the second duke. Burnet, who had 
come into close contact with him, and had 
no obvious grounds for hostility, thus sums 
up Bolton's character : * He was a man of a 
strange mixture ; he had the spleen to a high 
degree, and affected an extravagant be- 
haA'iour ; for manv weeks he would take a 
conceit not to speak one word, and at other 
times he would not open his mouth till such 
an hour of the day, when he thought the air 
was pure; he changed the day into night, 
and often hunted by torchlight, and took all 
sorts of liberties to himself, many of which 
were very disagreeable to those about him. 
In the end of King Charles's time and dur- 
ing King James's reign he affected an appear- 
ance of folly, which afterwards he compared 
to Junius Brutus's behaviour under the 
Tarquins. With all this he was a very 
knowing and a very crafty politic man, and 
was an artful flatterer, when that was neces- 
sary to compass his ends, in which he was 
generally successful ; he was a man of pro- 
fuse expenses, and of a most ravenous avarice 
to support that ; and though he was much 
hated, yet he carried matters before him with 
such authority and success, that he was in 
all respects the great riddle of the age' 
(Burnet, iv. 403). 

Bolton died at Amport, Hampshire, on 
27 Feb. 1699, and was buried at Wensley, 
Yorkshire. He was twice married : first to 
Christian, eldest daughter of John, baron 
Frescheville of Stavelev (she died in childbed 
on 22 May 1053) ; an<i, secondly, to Mary, 
widow of Henry Carey, styled Lord I^pping- 
ton, first of the three illegitimatfe daugnters 
of Emmanuel Scrope, earl of Sunderland 
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Bolton was three times married : first, on 
7 July 1679, to Margaret (d. 1682), only 
daughter of George, lord Coventry, by whom 
he left no issue; secondly, to Frances {d. 
1096), daughter of Sir William liamsden, 
bart., by whom he had two sons, Charles 
fq. v.] and Harry, successively dukes of 
Bolton, and two daughters ; thirdly, in 1697, 
at Dublin, to Henrietta Crofts, youngest 
natural daughter of James Scot, duke of 
Monmouth, by Eleanor, younger daughter of 
Sir Robert Needham of Lambeth, and sister 
of Jane Mvddelton [q. v.], the famous beauty 
(see Po9t Boy, 23 Jan. 1722). By his third 
wife, who became a lady of the bedchamber 
to the Princess of "Wales in 1714, and sur- 
vived until 27 Feb. 1730, he had a son, Lord 
Nassau Paulet, who represented successively 
the county of Southampton and the borough 
of Lymington in parliament (1714-1734). 
He was on 9 Oct. 1723 appointed auditor- 
general of Ireland, and on 27 May 1725 
created a K.B. He died on 24 Aug. 1741, 
leaving one son and two daughters. 

Dr. Kadcliffe, the celebratea physician, was 
popularly supposed to have been * desperately 
in love* with the third wife of the second 
duke, and ' he declared, said the gossips, that 
he would make her son his heir, upon which 
the l)uke of Bolton is not at all alarmed, 
but gives the old amorist an opportunity to 
make his court ' ( JVenticorth Papers, p. 97). 
The portrait of the third duchess by Kneller 
was engraved by Smith in 1703. 

[Brydges's Peerage : G. E. C.'s Complete Peer- 
age; Luttreir.s Brief Historical Kelation, pa^sim ; 
Boyer 6 Reign of Queen Anne, 1735, passim ; 
LadyCowpers Diary; Went worth Papers; White 
Kenn^tt'it Wisdom of 1/Ookin^ Backwards, p. 362 ; 
Swift's Works, ed. Scolt ; Duke of Marlborough's 
Letters and DcspHtehes. v. 26; Speneo's Anec- 
dotes, p. 28o; Pope's Works, ed. El win and 
Coorthope, vii. 184 ; Bromley's Catalogue of 
British Portraits ] T. S. 

PAULET or POWLETT, CHARLES, 
third UuKE of Bolton (1685-1754), eldest 
son of Charles, second duke [q. v.1, by his 
second wife, Frances, daughter ot Sir William 
Kamsden, was born on 8 Sept. 1685. He was 
educated at a private school in Yorkshire, and 
appears to have been a turbulent youth. In 
1 i 00 his master, Dr. Robert Uvedale, wrote 
to his father to inform him that young Lord 
Winchester refused to be governed, absented 
himself from scho<^l, and by no persuasion 
would be prevailed upon to iollow his 
studies, *but takes what liberty hee thinks 
fitt upon all occasions ' (Hist, MSS, Comm. 
11th Kep. App. vii. 151). He subsequently 
travelled in company with the young Earl 
of Shaftesbuiy, returning to England in 



August 1704 (LuTTRELL, V. 460), and after- 
wards serving as a volunteer in Portugal. He 
sat in parliament successively for Lymington 
(1705-8), Hampshire (1708-10), and Car- 
marthen (1715-17). He was appointed a 
lord of the bedchamber to the l^ince of 
Wales in 1714, and on 8 April 1717 he 
was summoned by writ to the House of 
Lords, under the title of Lord Basing. The 
writ was thus framed in error fur Lord St. 
John of Basing, one of the Duke of Bolton^s 
titles, and the error was held by the lords 
to constitute a new creation. The Paulet 
family thus obtained a barony in fee, but the 
title became extinct on the death of the 
third duke without legitimate issue in 1751. 
In April 1717 Lord Basing was constituted 
colonel of the royal regiment of horse-guards. 
On his father's death in 1722 he succeeded 
to the dukedom. In the same year (10 Oct.) 
he was elected a knight of the Garter, and 
was created warden of the New Forest and 
lord lieutenant of Hampshire. In 1725 he 
was appointed constable of the Tower of 
London, and was one of the lords justices 
during the kings visit to Hanover. He 
was an early and persistent opponent of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and Avas disappointed at 
not getting more lucrative appomtments on 
the death of George I. In spite of his op- 
position, he retained those that he had until 
1733, an anomaly explained by Hervey as 
due to the fact of Bolton being *8uch a 
fool.' In June 1733 Walpole made a resolve 
to divest him of all his places : his regiment 
was given to Aiyyll, the lord-lieutenancy of 
Hampshire to Lord Lymington, and the 
governorship of the Isle of Wight to the 
Duke of Montagu. Some acrimonious ques- 
tions were asked in the House of Commons, 
but no very keen regret was probably felt 
if Hervey 's comments upon him may be 
taken to represent the views of a majority. 
* The duke, he says, * was a dissatisfied 
man, for being as proud as if he had been 
of any consequence, besides what his em- 
ployments made him, as vain as if he had 
some merit, and as necessitous as if he had 
no estate, so he was troublesome at court, 
hated in the country, and scandalous in his 
regiment.' The last epithet may be taken 
in some measure to apply to his private 
life, the duke being a notorious buck and 
gallant about town, until in the summer of 
1728 he was fascinated by the charms of 
Lavinia Fenton [q. v.], the theatrical singer, 
who had taken the town by storm as Polly 
Peachum. The duke's subjugation is said to 
have been effected during her delivery of the 
song * Oh ! ponder well, b^ not severe. Swift 
wrote on 8 July 1728 that the duke had settled 
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on the ^Temment, and to free them from 
the oppression of the nowfuffitive earls; but 
Paulet knew nothing of the country and 
would not listen to advice. O'Dogherty took 
the opportunity of putting some armed men 
on Tory island, but this seems to have been 
done with the consent of the few inhabitants. 
Sir Richard Hansard, who commanded at 
Lifford, says that Sir Cahir O'Dogherty left 
Burt Castle, on Lough S willy, at the end of 
October to superintend the felling of timber 
for building; that this gave rise to a report 
that he was in rebellion ; and that he then 
began to arm about seventy followers, re- 
fusing all recruits from outside his own dis- 
trict. Paulet made an unsuccessful attempt 
to seize Burt in the chiefs absence, and re- 
ported all to Chichester. O'Dogherty re- 
monstrated in a temperate letter, and sub- 
scribed himself ' Your loving friend.' Paulet 
falsely denied, and in very strong language, 
that he had ever intended to surprise Burt, 
and accused Sir Cahir of treason. 0*Do- 
gherty went to Dublin early in December 
mnd made his excuses to Chichester, who ac- 
cepted them, but without much confidence. 
On 18 April the privy council ordered him 
to be fully restored to such of his ancestral 
lands as were still withheld, but this order 
did not reach the Irish government until he 
was actually in rebellion. 

It has been usually said that O'Dogherty's 
fatal plunge into open rebellion was caused 
by Paulet s insults. The *Four Masters' 
add, and the statement has been often re- 
peated, that he struck the Irish chieftain; 
but this is not mentioned in the 'State 
Papers,' nor by Docwra. O'Dogherty him- 
self said nothing about it to Captain Harte 
when he was making excuses for his seizure 
of Culmore, and the Irish authorities are 
divided. Revenge may have been O'Do- 
gherty's main object, but Paulet's careless- 
ness invited attack. Chichester warned him 
repeatedly to post regular sentries and keep 
good watch ; but he neglected to do so, 
though he had from the first maintained 
that his Irish neighbours could not be 
trusted. His own men hated him for his 
ill-temper, and despised him for his incom- 
petence. On the night of Monday, 18 April 
1608, O'Dogherty, at the head of fewer than 
a hundred men, seized the outpost at Cul- 
more by a treacherous stratagem, and sur- I 
prised Deny itself an hour before daybreak. ! 
Paulet was killed, and the infant city was | 
sacked and burned. Sir Josias Bodley [q. v.], ' 
who, however, was not present, reported I 
that Paulet fell fighting valiantly ; but the 
English government spoke of his cowardice, 
and said that he must have perished by the 1 



executioner had he escaped the sword. De- 
vonshire's opinion that a man of war was 
not needed at Derry had at least been falsi- 
fied. Paulet had been fully warned by 
Hansard, who held his own against the 
rebels at Lifibrd. 

The peerages say Paulet died immarried ; 
but it appears from the * State Papers ' that 
his wife was with him at Derry, and the 
contemporary tract * Newes from Ireland con- 
cerning the late treacherous Action ' (Lon- 
don, lu08) says he had children there also. 
Lady Paulet suffered only a short impri- 
sonment with the G'Dogherties ; but ner 
husband's death left her in great poverty, 
which was partly relieved out of the Tyrone 
forfeitures. She was alive in 1617. 

[Cal. of Irish State Papers, 1 606- 1 7 ; Annals of 
Ireland, by the Four Masters, ed. O'Donovan; Sir 
Henry Docwra's Narration of the Services done 
by the Army employed to Lough Foyle, 1614, ed. 
O'Donovan (Celtic Soc.Misccl^ny, 1849); Gerald 
Geoghegans notice of the early settlement of 
Londonderry in Kilkenny Archaeological So- 
ciety's Journal, new ser. vols.iv. v. ; O'SuUivan- 
Beare's Hist. Catbolicae Ibemise Compendium, 
tom. iv. lib. i. cap. 5 ; Newes from Ireland con- 
cerning the late treacherous Action, London, 
1608; Collins 8 Peerage, ed. Brydges, vol. ii.; 
Meehan's Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connell; Gardiner's History of England, i. 420, 
421, 426; see art. O'Dooheuty, Siu Cahir.] 

R. B-L. 

PAULET or POWLETT, HARRY, 
sixth Duke of Bolton (1719-1794), admi- 
ral, second son of Harry Paulet, fourth duke 
of Bolton, and nephew of Charles Paulet, third 
duke of Bolton [q. t.], was bom in 1719, and 
in August 1733 eutert;d the navy as a scholar 
in the academy in Portsmouth Dockyard. 
On 9 March 1739 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and on 15 July 1740 to 
be captain of the Port Mahon attached to the 
fleet oflT Cadiz, under Rear-admiml Nicholas 
Haddock [q. v.] By Haddock he was moved 
in July 1741 to the Oxford of 50 pruns, which 
he was still commanding on 11 Feb. 1743-4 
in the action off Toulon. In the subsequent 
courts-martial his evidence was strongly 
against Richard Lestock [q. v.] ; he swore 
positively that Lestock had reefed topsails 
on the morning of the battle, and that he, 
following the vice-admiral's motions, had 
done so also. But while Powlett swore that 
the Oxford reefed topsails because the Nep- 
tune did, Stepney, the flag-captain, swore 
that the Neptune did nothing of the sort, 
and the Neptune's captains of the tops agreed 
with him. 

In March 1745 Powlett was appointed to 
the Sandwich, g^ardship at Spithead, and a 
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"v ss^tLs later to the Kiiby. In Novem- ported that Boscawen wished him to aceom- 

>^- ■ •4- hr wa* appointed to the Exeter, in pany him to the Mediterranean, as second in 

-v-2.1 i i- -w-nt out to the East Indies, and i command, but that the king would not sanc- 

:• r.-r .-: "hers- under the admirals Thomas i tiun the appointment. From 176:? to ITCw 

"r.z ; v" and Edwanl Hoscawen [q. v.] , he represented Winchester in parliament: 

»: ^, ">:j.rn to England in April 17o() he on 5 July ITlVi, by the death of his elder 

.(• .1^- :^>.irj^ of misconduct against Grif- I brother, he succeeded as sixth Duke of Bol- 

ri. -vi-- TTiiirifd by court-martial and dis- I ton. He became admiral of the blue ou 

J, ,^..; :>.-: yerviLV. Two years later Grillin : 18 Oct. 1770, and admiral of the white on 

jr-...-:" i^vrr^lcharpes of misconduct affuinst 31 March 1775; but had no further interest 

• V ■ -*. w:..^ wa.4 onit^red to be tried by u ' in naval aflairs, beyond signing and, indeed, 

,.,;-r.- «.r:.al which assembled on 1 S»^pt. | organising the memorial to the king, nro- 

*:.: >5 in V of the char^^'s were extremely tfsting against the court-martial on Kf|)- 




j,^..^«- :•>: the court at once aoipiitted ■ He was tAvice married; but dying without 
'■* •* ::. i '.iJ tu> further actiim was taken legitimate male issue, the title became ex- 
, ^ - *- •■ r m:ilioious slnndrrer. 1 tinet. The name has often b<.'en written 

**• . ;,.vv.irv 17.VJ IMwlett was appointed Paulet. Tlie si)elliug Powlett is from his 

\ . <,..j,,«^,.t, giiardship at C'hathjini; on own signature. 
•:*' V -u I "-"^ *. by thf succt-ssion of liis father • [Chariiwk's IJiogr. Nuv. v. 5 : DoyU-'s Bawn- 
'■• '. .v.;\t^^»nl.hel)♦Tam♦^ bycoiirtesy,Lord '< tifrc; Minute^ of Courts-Martial, Commisfci'n 
' '' t— ^ r.*^^l«'tt : and on 4 Feb. 1755 he was hikI Warnint IJook** imd other doeuinoDts in tliu 
I's:-,- -'i-.l lt» the Harfh'ur of iK) guns, at- PuMic Kocord Ottico. Tho version of the stt-rn- 

",^- v^ :,« till' u'rand fl»M't under Sir Edward P'^»f»t inoidoiit in Johu^toneH Chn>al is a tis&ue 
'•Pi^V- x\hii"h J^ailfd in Jul v for a crui*;*' to of misstatfrnentr*.] J. K. L. 

'».. x..*.:w:ird. On '2-2 Aug. Powlett was PAULET, HARRY (d. 1804), master- 
: •»• : r.i eha'*«' a sail that was seen to the ' mariner, is said to have bef*n the master of 




lull the raq)enter re]K>rted that the sent a prisoner to Europe. The ship in which 
...I m^Ni wa^i loose, and was dangerous, he saile<l put into Vigo, and Paulet, being 




' • TuVo port? For separating from the lieet his mouth, swam to one of these and was 

k'^wi!» aduionislied,but on the charge of re- taken on board. The despatches proved -to 

'* ■ III' into iM»rt he was anjuitted. It was be of great value, and Paulet was sent with 

rt rwanl'* nIiovvu by the dockyard oiUcials a copy of them ti> Lisl>on, and thence in a 

iIiaI ihiM'arpeiiter*s rtrport wasirrossly exnjr- sloo]! of war to England. In Ix)ndon he W!i> 

LamIimI. 'riieailminiltvacrnnlin^ly eashi»*r»Ml »'xaniined l)y the authorities, and, on the in- 

jPJrjyuii milter art incompetent ; but public ft)rniat ion which he pave and that which wa** 

^^ hill iHised on sentiuM-nt rather than «>n containi«d in th^ de>]mtches, the expediti«»n 

uimi hi'Id that the blame rested with of 175Uwa< organised. Paulet IxMugri' warded 



\\\ nnd tluit he was the actual author or with ' the ]»uy of a lieutenant for life.' Thi:> 

iitrnf thf^ carw'uter's re])ort. Powlett annuity ofiKV. a year enabled him, it is said, 

miieeforlli known asM'a])tain Stern- to purchase a vessel, in which he ran cargoe> 

lie had no further service: it was of brandy from the French coast. On one 

II j|,,. I^ing ugri*ed with the popular voyage he fell in with t he Fr<»nch fleet which 

• , had escaped (»ut of Brest * while Hawke lay 

4,1 HHi' 1 75fj he was promoted to the rank concealed l>ehind the rocks of Ushant.' Paulet, 

Mr^udiiiir"' ' «rnite, and on 14 PVb. risking his bmndy for the love of his country, 

^1 |,. he white. It was re- ran to find the English fleet, and demanded 
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to speak with the admiral. He was ordered 
on board the flagship, and, having told his 
story, was assured by Hawke that if it was 
true, he would make his fortune ; if false, he 
would hang him at the yard-arm. The fleet 
then got under way, and Paulet, at his spe- 
cial request, was permitted to stay on board. 
In the battle which followed ho behaved 
with the utmost gallantry", and was sent 
home ' rewarded in such a manner as enabled 
him to live happily the remainder of his ' 
life.' 

Such is Paulet *s own story, which he very 
probably brought himself, in his old age, to 
believe. But wherever it can be tested it is 
false, and no part of it can be accepted as true. 
If, in the end of 1758, the admiralty had had a | 
first-rate pilot for the St. Lawrence at their | 
disposal, that pilot would have been sent to ; 
the St. Lawrence with Saunders ; and, if he 
had been examined either by the admiralty 
or the secretary of state, there would be some 
record of the examination; but there is no such 
record. We may be quite sure that if he had 
been granted the pay of a lieutenant for life, 
the amount would be charged somewhere ; 
but it does not appear. Again, when Confians 
came out of Brest on 14 ISov. 1759, the Eng- 
lish fleet was not * concealed behind therocKs 
of Ushant;* nor was it ever at anchor there. 
Hawke learned of the escape of Ck)nflans from I 
the master of a victualler, which, on its way 
from the squadron in Quiberon Bay, saw 1 
the French fleet making for Belle Isle. It is 
barely possible that Paulet was the victualler | 
and gave the information. In some way or I 
other he certainly made money, and in his I 
old age was generous to the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood. He is said to have been an ad- 
mirable narrator of his own adventures or of 
Hawke*s battle. He died in Lambeth in 
1804. 



[Gent. Mag. 1804. ii. 691.] 
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PAULET or POULET, Sir HUGH {d. 
1572?), military commander and governor 
of Jersey, bom after 1500, was the eldest 
son of »Sir Amias Paulet (d. 1538) [q. v.] of 
Hinton St. George, Somerset, by his second 
wife. A younger brother, John, bom about 
1509, apparently graduated B. A. at Oxford in 
15^30, became in 1554 the last Roman catho- 
lic dean of Jersey, and died in 1565 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon,) In 1532 Hugh was in the i 
commission of the peace for Somerset {Cat. \ 
State Papers, Henry \^II, vol. v.. No. 1694, 
entry ii.) : and he was served heir and sole 
executor to his father in 1538, receiving a 
grant of the manor of Sampford-Peverel, 
Devonshire. He was supervisor of the rents 
of the surrendered abbey of Glastonbury in 



1539, had a srant of Upcrofl and Combe near 
Crewkeme, Somerset, in 1 541 , and was sheriff 
of that county (with Dorset) in 1536, 1542, 
and 1547 (Collinson, ii. 166). On 18 Oct. 
1537 he was knighted (Metcalfe, Knights ; 
cf. Lit, Remains of Edward VI, pp. Ixxxi, 
210). He was invited to Prince Edward's 
baptism (Strype, Eccl. Mem. ii. 5) two days 
later. In 1544 he was treasurer of the English 
army at the siege of Boulogne, and distin- 
guished himself at the capture of the Brey 
on 1 Sept. in the presence of Henry VIII. 
He seems to have remained at Boulogne 
until 1547 (C«/. State Papers, 1545-7). On 
the accession of Edward VI he was, as a 
known supporter of the protestant cause, 
one of those charged by Henry VIII's exe- 
cutors, on 11 Feb. 1547, with the * good 
order of the sheres near unto them in the 
west' (Nichols, op. cit.) In 1549 he was 
knight-marshal of the army raised by I^rd 
Kussell to put down the rising against the 
lieformation changes in the west of England. 
He led the pursuit against the rebels, and 
defeated them finally at King's Weston, near 
Bristol (IloLDfSHED, Chrvn. iii. 1096). In 
1550 he was a commissioner to inquire into 
the liturgy in the island of Jersey, and to 
put down obits, dispose of church bells, &c. 
(Le Quesne, p. 148) ; and was shortly after- 
wards appointed captain of Jersey and go- 
vernor of Mont Orgueil Castle, in the place 
of Edward Sevmour, duke of Somerset, lie 
was acting in October 1550 (Ca/. State 
Papers, 1547-53), but his patent bears date 
3 May 1551 (Ktmer, ladera, xv. 26n. 
This office he retained till his death (Falle 
says for twenty-four years) ; but from 25 A]>ril 
1559, in which year he was made vice-pre- 
sident (under Lord Williams) of the Welsh 
marches (Strype, Pefonn. i. 23), he per- 
formed his functions through a lieutenant, his 
son Amias (1536 P-1588) Tq. v.] Le Quesne 
(pp. 165, 184-6, 195) speaKs strongly of the 
abuse of power by the Paulet family, but 
appears to refer less to Sir Hugh than to his 
grandson. 

In 1562, when the French protestant s sur- 
rendered Havre to Elizabetli, she commis- 
sioned Paulet, being a man of * wisdom and 
long experience,' to act as adviser to Am- 
brose Dudley, earl of "Warwick [q.v.], who 
was to take command of the garrison and to 
fill the place of high-marshal (Forbes, ii. 
170). Paulet arrived in the Aide with 
Count Montgomerie and 5,000/. on 17 Dec. 
On 1 April 1563 he conferred unsuccessfully 
with the rheingraA'e, was sent to England 
in June, and returned on 14 July with eight 
hundred men from Wiltshire and Glouces- 
tershire. On the 23rd he met the constable 
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sent by Colonel Norton on 2 Sept., but was 
at once rejected. About 11 Sept. tbe ffarri- 
son was relieved by Colonel Gaffe, who, being 
met by Lieutenant-colonel Jonnson by the 
Orange, routed Morley's and Norton's men, 
and entered the house. He left with Win- 
chester one hundred of Colonel Hawkins's 
white-coated men, and, after taking Basing- 
stoke, sent provisions to Basing. Mean- 
while Winchester, with the white-coats and 
others under Major Cufiaud and Captain 
Hull, drove the besiegers out of Basing. On 
14 Nov. Qage again arrived at Basing, and 
on the 17th the siege was raised. Norton 
was succeeded by a stronger force under the 
command of Colonel Harvey, which had no 
better fortune. At length Sir William Wal- 
ler advanced against it at the head of seven 
thousand horse and foot. Still Winchester 
contrived to hold out. But after the battle 
of Naseby, Cromwell marched from Win- 
chester upon Basing, and, after a most obsti* 
nate conHict, took it by storm on 16 Oct. 
164o. Winchester was brought in a prisoner, 
with his house flaming around him. He 
* broke out and said '* that if the king had 
no more ground in England but Basing 
House, he would adventure it as he did, ana 
•o maintain it to the uttermost,'' comforting 
himself in this matter ** that Basing House 
was called Loyalty " ' (Green, Hist, of Engl. 
People, iii. 243). Tlienceforward he was 
called the ' great loyalist.' What remained 
of Basing, which liugh Peters after its fall 
told the House of Commons 'would have 
become an emperor to dwell in,' the parlia- 
mentarians levelled to the ground, after pil- 
laging it of money, jewels, plate, and house- 
hmd stuff to the value, it is 8aid, of 200,000/. 
Winchester was committed to the Tower 
on a charge of high ^reason on 18 Oct. 1645, 
and his estates were ordered to be sequestered 
i^Communs' Journals, m. 280, i v. 313). An 
order was made for allowing him 5/. a week 
out of his property on 15 Jan. 1646 (ib. iv. 
407). Lady vVinchester, who had escaped 
from Basing two days before its fall, was 
sent to join her husband in the Tower on 
31 Jan., and a weekly sum of 10/., after- 
wards increased to 15/., was ordered to be 
paid her for the support of herself and her 
children, with the stipulation that the latter 
were to be educated as protestants {ib. iv. 
425, 725, V. 3, 521). An ordinance for tbe 
sale of Winchester's land was passed on 
30 Oct. {ib. iv. 710), and by the act of 
16 July 1051 a portion was sold by the 
trustees for the sale of forfeited estates. On 
7 Sept. 1647 Winchester was allowed to 
drink the waters at Epsom, and stayed there 
by permission of parliament for nearly six 



months (ib. v. 294, 422). The House of 
Lords on 30 June 1648 urged the commons 
to release him on bail in consideration of his 
bad health (ib. v. 617). In the propositions 
sent to the king at the Isle of Wight on 
13 Oct. it was expressly stipulated that 
Winchester's name be excepted from pardon 
(Lords* Journals, x. 548). Ultimately the 
commons resolved on 14 March 1649 not to 
proceed against him for high treason; but 
they ordered him to be detained in prison 
ana excepted from any composition for his 
estate (Commons* Journals, vi. 165). In 
January 1656 he was a prisoner in execution 
in the upper bench for debts amounting to 
2,000/., and he petitioned Cromwell for re- 
lief (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1656, pp. 105, 
351). The sale of his lands was discontinued 
by order of parliament on 16 March 1660 
(Commons* Journals, vii. 879), and after the 
Restoration Winchester received them back. 
It was proposed on 3 Aug. 1660 to recom- 
pense him for his losses to the amount of 
19,000/. and damages, subsequently reduced 
to 10,000/., and this was agreed to on 2 July 
1661, but in the event he was allowed to go 
unrecompensed. A bill for confirming an 
award for settling diflerences between him 
and his eldest son, Charles, in regard to the 
estates, was passed in 1663 (ib. vol. viii. ; 
Lords* Journals, x'l. 472). 

Winchester retired to his estate at Engle- 
field, Berkshire, which he had acquired by 
his second marriage, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in privacy, dividing his 
time between agriculture and literature. He 
greatly enlarged the house, the front of 
which, says Granger (Biogr. Hist, of Engl. 
2nd edit. ii. 122), bore a beautiful resem- 
blance to a church organ, but * is now [1775] 
no more.' 

Winchester died at Englefield oi\5 March 
1675, premier marquis of England, and was 
buried in the church there. On the monu- 
ment raised by his wife to his memory are 
engraved some lines by Dryden ( Works, ed. 
Scott, 1821, xi. 154). He was married three 
times : first, to Jane (rf. 1631), eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas, first viscount Savage, by 
whom he had issue Charles, his successor, 
created first duke of Bolton in 1689, who is 
separately noticed. Milton wrote an epitaph 
in 1631 on Jane, lady Winchester; and James 
Howell, who taught her Spanisli, has com- 
memorated her beauty and goodnoss. Win- 
chester's second wife was Ladv Honora de 
Burgh (161 1-1602), daughter* of Richard, 
first earl of St. Albans and Clanricarde, who 
brought him four sons — of whom two only, 
John and Francis, lived to manhood — and 
three daughters. By his third wife, Isabella 



Howard, second daughter of William, flret 
viscouDt Statl'ord, he had no children, 

ClBrendon has celebrated Wincheeler'a 
g(K)dneaB, piety, and unselfish lovulty in elo- 
quent and just lai^riiage. Three works, 
translated from the French by WincheBter, 
are eitanl : 1. ' Devout Entertainment of a 
Ulirifitiau Soule,' by Jacques Hugues QuilftS, 
12ino, Piria, 1648, done during Lis impriaon- 
ment in Ihe Tower. 2. • The Uallery of He- 
roick Women,' by Piecru Lv Sloyne, a Jesuit, 
folio, London, 10o2, in praise of which JHines 
Howell wrote some lines (cl'. Ilia Epintola 
Jlo^tiana, bk. iv. letter 49J. 3. ' The Holy 
History' of Xicholfts Talon, 4to, London, 
1663. To these works Winche^ler prefixed 

{irefaces, written in simple, unaffected Eng- 
i»U, and remarkable for llieir tone of gentle 
piety. In Hi63Sir BallhaiarGerbieriq.v.], 
in dedicating to him a treatise culled ' Coun- 
sel and advice to nil Builders,' takes occasion 
to (iommend Englefield (or, as he calls it, 
' Henfelde ') House, of which a description 
wiU be found in Neale's ■ SeaU,' lt<28, 2nd 

Winchester's portrait has heen engraved 
in small oval by Hollar. There is also a 
miniature of liim by Peter Oliver, which haa 
been engraved by Cooper, and an equestrian 
portrait by Adams { Kvanb, C'a/, u/i'nj/-aofrf 
yortraiti, i. 383, ii. 422). 

[DoyU'H nffidal Barondp:!', iii. 7ll6; Colline's 
Peeraee. 1813, ii.376-Bll; Wood's ArhennOion. 
«d. Blias, iii. lUUa ; ClBroadon'ii Hibt. ed Mac- 
my; A Deiicription of tlla ii\ega of Baoiag 
Castle. 1645 ; WoodWHrd's HHinpiihirc, iii. 247- 
265 ; Will registered in P. C. C. 29, Uycer ; 
Diet, of ArchiloclurB, vi, 83 ; GrauRer's Biogr. 
Hist, of Kngl. 2Qd edit. iii. lit ; Nichols's Pro- 
greaacsof Janics I, i. 252; Cil. of Committeo 
for Advanco of Money, pp. 380, 963 j Lodgs's 
Portraits, ed. Bohn ; Wufpole's Boyol iind Noble 
Authors, od. PHrk. iii. IJfl-SO ; Lvaons's Blagna 
BritnnBia, ' Berkehire.' i. 275 ; Adtlit MS. 28(i72, 
ff 207.210.] G. G. 

PAULET, I.AVINIA. Dichess or Bol- 
TO.T ( 1708~17(fO). [See Fentos.] 

PAULET, PAWLET, or POULET, 
WILLIAM, first MiWiria of Winchbstbr 
(I4brj?-16T2), was eldest son of Sir John 
Paulet of li&sing, near Basingstoke iu 
Ham]l^hire, the head of n younger branch of 
an ancient Somerset family seated in the 
fourteenth century at Pawlet or I'aulet and 
Road, dose to Bridgwater (Colliksos, ii. 
166, iii. 74). William's great-grandfather 
acquired the Hampshire estates by his nai^ 
riage with Constance, granddaughter and 
coheiress of Thomas Povninge, baron St. 
John of Basing (d. 1428). Linton St. George, 
I Cruwkenie, became from the middle of 



the fifteenth century the chief residence of 
the elder branch, to which belong Sir Amiaa 
Paulet [q. vj and the present Earl I'oulelt. 

Paulet s father held a command againat 
the Cornish rebels in 1-J97, and died alter 
1519(CirLET, p. 10; cf. BiiGBST, p. ■" 
DtiODiiLE, ii. 376). His monument remains 
in Basing church. He married his cousin 
Alice tor Eliiabetb P), daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam PalilEt, the first holder of Hinton St, 
(leorge (cf. Holti and Queries, -ith aer. viii. 
135). William, their eldest son, was bom, 
according to Doyle {Official Baroaaye), in 
1485; Brooke, followed by Dugdale, sava 
U83; while Camden (p. 22ti) asserts that La 
was ninety-seven at his death, which would 
place his birth in 1474 or 1475. 

Paulet was sheriff of Hampshire iu IfilS, 
1619, 1523, and again in 1627 {LetUn and 
Paperx), Knighted before the end of li>25, 
he wag appointed master of the king's worda 
in November of the next year with Thomu 
Englefield (ii, iv. 2000, 2673). He appears 
in the privy council in the same year(tA. ir. 
3U96). In the Reformation parliament 
of 152&'3ri he sat as knight of the shire 
for Hampshire. Cruated ■surveyor of tha 
king's widows and governor of all idiots and 
naturals in the king's Lands' in 1531, ha 
becama comptroller of the royal household 
in May td32, and a few i]iDntu« later jo'int-' 
master of the royal woods with Thomas 
Cromwell (ift. v. 80, 1009, 1549). Now or 
later he held the otUces of high steward of 
St, Swithin's Priory, Winchester, steward 
of Skene Priory, Dorset, and keeper (1636) 
of Pamber Foreat, near Basingstoke (t6. x. 
392). In the summer of I&33 I'aulet went 
to i ranee as a meinbiir of Ihe embassy whidi 
the Duke of Norfolk took over to joia 
Francis I in a proposed interview with tho 
pope, and kept Cromwell informed of its pn>- 
gresa. But Clement's fulminalioo against the 
divorce pronounced by Cranmer caused their 
recall (rt. vi.39l, 661, 830; C»ron.o/Co/ai*, 
p, 44), On bis return he wns charged willi 
the unpleasant task of notifying the king's 
orders to his discarded wife and daughter. IlS' 
was one of the judges of Fisher and Mor. 
the summer of 1535, and of Anne Bole; 
BUpposed accomplices in May loSti. 

When the pilgrimage of grace broke out itl 
the autumn, Paulet took joint charge of th«' 
mustersof the royal forces, and himaelfraisBi' 
two hundred men. The rebels comptaiuinr 
of the exclusion of noblemen from the kings 
council. Hen ry reminded them of t be preseoca 
of I'aulet and others iLetten and Papers, ti.. 
957,xii.pt, 1.1013). In carryingout his royal 
master'a commands he was not, it would ap- 
pear, unnecessarily harah. Anne Bolejn ex* 
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cepted him from her complainto against the 
council ; * the controller/ she admitted, * was 
a very gentleman ' (ib. x. 797). His services 
did not go unrewarded. The King visited his 
'poor house' at Basing in October 1535 {ib. 
ix. (V)0). The site and other possessions of 
Netley Abbey, near Southampton, were 

S anted to him in August 1536 {ib, xi. 385). 
e acted as treasurer of the household from 
October 1537 to March 1539, when the old 
St. John peerage was recreated in his favour, 
but without the designation 'of Basing' 
(Court HOPE). The new peer became the 
first master of Henry VIII s court of wards 
and liveries in 1540, knight of the Garter in 
1543 (April), and, two years later, governor 
of Portsmouth. Appointed lord chamber- 
lain of the household in May 1543, he was 
great master (i.e. lord steward) of the same 
5om 1545 to 1550 (Machyn, p. xiv). A 
year before the king's death he became lord 
president of the council, and was nominated 
in Henry's will one of the eighteen execu- 
tors who were to act as a council of regency 
during his son s minority. 

Under Somerset, St. John^ was for a few 
months in 1547 keeper of the great seal. He 
joined in overthrowing the protector, and, 
five days after parliament had deposed Somer- 
set, was created (19 Jan. 1550) earl of Wilt- 
shire, in which countv he had estates (Frofde, 
iv. 498). The white staff laid down by So- 
merset was given to the new earl, who con- 
trived to remain lord treasurer until his death, 
twenty-two years later. Warwick succeecled 
to his old offices of great master of the 
household and lord president of the council 
(Machyn. pp. xiv-xv). Though Wiltshire 
was not, like Northampton and Herbert, pro- 
minently identified witn Warwick, he received 
a further advance in the peerage on the final 
fall of Somerditit. On 1 1 Oct. 1551, the same 
day that Warwick became duke of Northum- 
berland, he was created manpiis of Win- 
chester {Journal of Edward VI, p. 47 : CtL 
8taU Papers, ed. Ijemon, p. 35 ; l)ugdale, fol- 
lowed by Courthope and Doyle, gives 1'2 Oct.) 
Six w^eeks later he acted as lord steward at 
the trial of Somerset. 

Careful as Winchester was to trim his sails 
to the prevailing wind, the protestants did 
not trust him. Knox, unless ne exaggerates, 
boldly denounced him in his last sermon before 
Edward Vf as the * crafty fox Shebna unto 
good King Ezekias sometime comptroller and 
then treasurer' (Strype, Memorials, iv. 71). 
Northumberland and Winchester, Knox tells 
us, ruled all the court, the former by stout 
courage and proudness of stomach, the latter 
by counsel and wit. Though the reformers 
considered him a papist, Winchester did not 



scruple to take out a license for himself, his 
wife, and twelve friends to eat flesh in Lent 
and on fast days (Fcedera, xv. 329). Knox 
did him an injustice when he accused him 
of having been a prime party to Northum- 
berland's attempt to change the order of the 
succession. He was, on the contrary, strongly 
opposed to it; and even after he had bent, like 
others, before the imperious will of the duke, 
and signed the letters patent of 21 June 
1563, he did not cease to urge in the council 
the superior claim of the original act of suc- 
cession (Froudb, v. 162, 108). 

After the death of the young king and 
the proclamation of Queen Jane, Winchester 
delivered the crown jewels to the latter on 
12 July. According to the Venetian Badoaro, 
he made her very indignant by informing her 
of Northumberland's intention to have her 
husband crowned as well {ib. v. 190). But 
Winchester and several other lords were only 
waiting until they could safely turn against 
the duke. The day after he left London to 
bring in Mary (15 July) they made a vain at- 
tempt to get away from the Tower, where they 
were watched by the garrison Northumber- 
land had placed there ; Winchester made an 
excuse to go to his house, but was sent for and 
brought back at midnight. On the 19th, how- 
ever, after the arrival of news of Northumber- 
land's ill-success, the lords contrived to get 
away to Baynard's Castle, and, after a brief 
deliberation, proclaimed Queen Mary. She 
confirmed him in all his offices, to which in 
March 1556 that of lord privv seal was added, 
and thoroughly appreciated liis care and vigi- 
lance in the management of her exchequer. 
He gave a general support to Gardiner in 
the House of Lords, and did not refuse to 
convey Elizabeth to the Tower. It was Sus- 
sex, however, and not he, who generously 
took the risk of giving her time to make a last 
appeal to her sister {ib. vi. 379). So firmly 
was Winchester convinced of the impolicy 
of her Spanish marriage, that even after it 
was appro v^ed he was heard to swear that 
he would set upon Philip when he landed 
(Froude, v. 312). But he was rapidly brought 
to acquiesce in its accomplishment, and en- 
tertained Philip and Mary at Basing on the 
day after their wedding. 

On Mary's death Winchester rode through 
London with the proclamation of her suc- 
cessor, and, in spite of liLs advanced age, 
obtained confirmation in the onerous office 
of treasurer, and acted as speaker of the 
House of Lords in the parliaments of 1559 
and 1566, showing no signs of diminished 
vigour. He voted in the small minority 
against any alteration of the church services, 
but did not carry his opposition further ; 
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PAULET, WILLIAM, third Mabquis 
OF WiNCHESTBB (1635 i'-i698), pon of John 
P&ulet, second marquis, and grandson of 
William Paulet, first marquis Tq* v.], was 
bom before 1536 and knignted before 1559. 
He served as high sheriff for Hampshire in 
1560, as joint commissioner of musters and 
joint lord-lieutenant for Dorset in 1569-70. 
Doyle says he became member of parliament 
for Dorset in 1571 ; but no parliament was 
elected or sat in that year, and Paulet's 
name does not appear in the ofRcial returns 
of the lower house in any other parliament. 
In \o7'2 he was summoned to the house of 
lords as Baron St. John, and on 4 Nov. 1576 
he succeeded his father as third Marquis of 
Winchester. He was not satisfied with his 
father's will, and complained of the disposal 
of the family property due to the influence 
of his grandmther's widow, Winifrid (rf. 
1586). In 1580 he became lord-lieutenant 
of Dorset, and in October 1586 was one of 
the commissioners appointed to try Mary 
Queen of Scots ; he was lord steward for her 
funeral on 1 Aug. 1587. In 1596 he was 
lord-lieutenant for Hampshire, and in 1597 
first commissioner for ecclesiastical causes in 
the diocese of Winchester. He died on 
24 Nov. 1598, having married, before 1560, 
Agnes, daujrhter ot William, first lord 
Howard of Effingham [q. v.] ; with her his 
relations were not entirely harmonious, and 
on one occasion it was only by the inter- 
cession of the queen that a reconciliation 
was effected (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 
1547-80, p. 534, &c.) He was succeeded 
by his eldest son William, fourth marquis, 
whose son John, fifth marquis, is separately 
noticed. 

Paulet*s claim to remembrance rests on a 
curious little work, entitled *The Lord 
Marques Idlenes: conteining manifold matter 
of acceptable devise, as sage sentences, pru- 
dent precepts, &c.,* London, Arnold Hatfield, 
1580, 4to ; prefixed to it is a dedication to the 
queen and a remarkable acrostic of six Latin 
verses, which, says Collier, * must have 
cost the writer immense ingenuity in the 
composition ; ' the first letters of the six lines 
form the word 'regina,' the last letters 
' nostra * and the initials of the words in the 
last line 'Anglisd.* Copies of this edition 
are in the Bridge water collection and in the 
British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, and 
Collier had heard of a fourth, but they are 
extremely rare. A second edition appeared 
in 1587, a copy of which is in the British 
Museum Library. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1547-98, passim; Cotton MS. Julins C. 
iii. ; Peerages by Dojle, Brydges, and Collins ; 



Collier's Bibliogr. Ace. of Early Engl. Lit. vol. i. 
p. xix, vol. ii. p. 132 ; Bodleian Cat] A. F. P. 

PAULET, Lord WILLIAM (1804- 
1893), field-marshal, fourth son of Charles 
In^oldsby Paulet, thirteenth marquis of 
Wmchester, and his wife Anne, second 
daughter of John Andrews of Shotney Hall, 
Northumberland, was born 7 July 1804. 
After Jbeing educated at Eton, where his 
name appears in the fifth form in the 
school lists of 1820, he was appointed 
ensign in the 85th light infantry on 1 Feb. 
1821. On 23 Aug. 1822 he was made lieu- 
tenant in the 7tli fusiliers, purchased an 
unattached company 12 Feb. 1825, and ex- 
changed to the 2lst fusiliers. On lOSept. 1830 
he became major 6Sth light infantry, and 
lieutenant-colonel 21 April 1843, serving 
with the regiment at Gibraltar, in the West 
Indies, North America, and at home until 
31 Dec. 1 848, when he exchanged to half-pay 
unattached. Becoming brevet colonel 20 June 
1854, he went to the Crimea as assistant 
adjutant-general of the cavalry division, 
under Lord Lucan, and was present at the 
Alma, Balaklava (where he was with Lord 
Lucan throughout the day, and had his hat 
carried off by a shot), Inkerman, and before 
Sevastopol. On 23 Nov. 1854 Lord Raglan 
appointed him to command 'on the fios- 
pnorus, at Gallipoli, and the Dardanelles,' 
where the overcrowded hospitals, in which 
Miss Nightingfale and her band of nurses 
had begun their labours three weeks before, 
were much in need of an experienced officer 
in chief command. This post was held by 
him until after the fall of Sevastopol, when 
he succeeded to the command of the light 
division in the Crimea, which he retained 
until the evacuation (C.B. medal and clasps, 
officer of the Legion of Honour, third class 
of the Medjidie, and Sardinian and Turkish 
medals). 

Paulet was one of the fir^t officers ap- 

Eointed to a command at Aldershot, where 
e commanded the Ist brigade from 1856 to 
1860, becoming a major-general meanwhile 
on 13 June 1858. lie commanded the 
south-western district, with headquarters at 
Portsmouth, from 1860 to 1 865. He was made 
K.C.B. in 1865, and a lieutenant-general 
8 Dec. 1867 ; was adjutant -general of the 
forces from 1865 to IA70, was made G.C.B. 
in 1870, general 7 Oct. 1874, and field- 
marshal 10 July 1886. After a short period 
as colonel 87th fusiliers, Paulet was ap- 
pointed, on 9 April 1861, colonel of his old 
regiment, the 68th (now 1st Durham light 
infantry), in the welfare and interests of 
which he never ceased to exert his active 
influence. He died 10 May 1893. 
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^ r who appeared to Eadwine was some 
Ohristian of li^wald's court known to 
Fkulinus (Churton, Early English Church, 
p. 66), and others that he was Paulinus 
in person (Raine, p. 38) ; if the last view is 
•eoepted, the appearance of Paulinus at the 
Eftst-Anfflian court, which must be dated 
bttfinre 616, would imply that he was then 
on a mission to that kingdom, undertaken 

KiBibly to reclaim Raddwald, who had fallen 
m the faith (IlADDANand STFBBS,iii. 75). 
Sidwine recognised the sign, declared his 
willingness to adopt Christianity, and his 
witan naving pronounced in favour of the 
dnnge at a meeting held at Qoodmanham, 
•boat twenty miles from York, he and his 
Boblee oi>enly professed their acceptance of 
the teaching or Paulinus, and sanctioned the 
dettroction of the idolatrous temples and 
altars. A wooden church was hastily raised 
at York and dedicated to St. Peter, and there 
Paulinus instructed the king as a catechumen, 
and, on Easter day, 12 April 627, baptised 
him and many otLer noble persons, among 
whom were two of the king's sons. Welsh 
writers represent Eadwine and his people as 
harinff been baptij»ed by a British priest 
named Khun or Rum, son of Urbgen, ot 
Urien (Nenxius, p. 54; Annates Cambr, 
aa. 182, i.e. a.d. 626) [see under Edwin], and 
it has conseouently been supposed that Pau- 
linos was a Briton by birth, who had resided 
in Rome, and had been sent thence by Gre- 
gory to assist in the conversion of the Eng- 
lish (Hodgson IIinde, History of Northumr 
berland, i. 77 ; Raine, p. 36). This is, how- 
ever, mere supposition, and is untenable 
(Haddan and »tubbs, iii. 75). 

In accordance with a grant of Eadwine, 
Paulinus carried out the ordinance of Pope 
Gregory by establishing his episcopal see at 
York. At his bidding, the foundations were 
laid of a stone church, which was built in 
the form of a square, with the little wooden 
church preserved in the middle of it ; the 
walls were not raised to their full height in 
his time. He laboured unceasingly in preach- 
ing and baptising the people, moving about 
from one ])art of Eaawine^s dominions to 
another, and everywhere meeting with signal 
socoess. On one occasion he visited Adge- j 
frin or Yeavering, in the present Northum- 
berland, then a royal residence, and re- 
mained there with the king and queen for 
thirty-six days, from morning till evening 
instructing and baptising the people, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, and were, 
after preparation, baptised in the river Glen, 
a tributary of the Till. Another visit to 
Bemicia is commemorated by the name of 
Fdlinsbum or Pallingsbum in the same 
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county. Deira, where he used to reside 
with the king, was the chief scene of his 
labours, and he was wont to baptise his con- 
verts in the Swale above Catterick Bridge, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. He isa&o 
believed to have preached at Dewsbury in 
the West Riding, and at Easingwold in the 
North Riding. At Dewsbury tnere was, in 
Camden s time, a cross with the inscription 
* Hie Paulinus praedicavit et celebravit ' 
{Britannia, col. 709) ; a successor to this 
cross was destroyed in 1812 (WhitakerV 
His custom was to preach in the open air 
and near some river, brook, or lake, that 
served for baptisms, and his work was 
simply one of foundation. Throughout the 
whole of Bemicia there was not, in his time, 
a single church, altar, or cross, and as re- 
gards Deira, the notice of the wooden basilica 
with a stone altar, that he raised at Campo- 
donum — probably Tanfield, near Ripon — 
implies that the building was exceptional 
(Bright). South of the Humber, he 
preached in Lindsey ; and Blsecca, the ealdor- 
man of Lincoln, having, with all his house, 
received the gospel, budt a church of stone 
in that city. There, in 628, Archbishop 
Justus having died the previous year, Pau- 
linas, who was then the only Roman bishop 
in England, consecrated Honorius [q. v.] to 
the see of Canterbury. The corrupted name 
of St. PauVs Church at Lincoln preserves the 
memory of l^auUnus, and of the church of 
Bltecca. He baptised many persons in the 
Trent in the presence of Eadwine and a 
multitude of people near a town called 
Tiovulfingchester — probably Southwell in 
Nottinghamshire— where tradition makes 
him the founder of the collegiate church (Mo- 
nusticon, vi. 1312). He is also said to nave 
preached at Whalley in Lancashire, then in 
Cumbria. In these labours he was assisted 
bv hid deacon James, whose diligence and 
faithfulness did much for the spread of 
the gospel. 

On the overthrow of Eadwine in 633, Pau- 
linus, seeing no safety except in flight, left his 
work in the north ancl sailed with the 'ividowed 
queen ^Ethelburh and the king's children to 
Kent. His flight is commended by Canon 
Raine. and, for reasons which he fully states, 
is condemned by Canon Bright in his ' Early 
English Church History.' Bede, while not 
pronouncing anv judgment on the matter, 
seems to have lield that Paulinus had no 
choice, and that he owed attendance to the 
queen whom he had brought with him to 
5>orthumbria (see Historia Ecclesiastica, ii. 
c. 20). If this was Bede's opinion, it should, 
in spite of Canon Bright's weighty reasons 
on the other side, be taken as absolving 



Panliniw from blame. Tbe fugitives 
COrtcd by Bass.oiieof themost Tsliant of the 
king's thegns. Along witli other of Eadwine's 
precious vesBeU, Paulinua carried with him 
a Urge gold cross sod the gold chalice that 
he uaed at the service of (he altar ; these 
were in Bede's time preserved at Canterbury. 
ITis deacon James remained in Northumbria, 
dwelling for the moat part at a village that 
was called by his name near Catterick, and 
was the means of converting many from 
heathenism. He lived until Bede's time, and, 
being skilled in sacred song, taught the 
Roman or Canterbury mode of chanting to 
the Christians of the north, when peace had 
been restored to the church, and the number 
of believers had increased. Pauliniis and 
his comjmny were joyfully received by Ead- 
bald, and the see of Rochester having been 
vacant since the death of Romanus in 027, 
he accepted it at the renuesl of Eadbatd and 
Honorius. It was proonbly while he was 
there, and certainly while he was in Kent, 
that hereceived the pali which Pope Ilonorius 
sent to him in 634 in answer to a request 
that Gadwine had made before his death. 
As ha had then ceased to occupy the see of 
York, it is open to question whether he 
should be reckoned an archbishop {Canon 
Bright denies him the title, but it is ac- 
corded to him in the Anglo-SiLcon Chronicle 
Mid elsewhere. No other occupant of the 
flee of York received a pall until Egbert 
or Ecgberht (rf. 766) [q. v.]). He died at 
Rochester on 10 Oct. M4 ( Anglo-Haxon Chro- 
nkle, aub an., Peterborough version ; Flo- 
BENCE, sob an.), and was buried in the secre- 
tarium of hia church there [Anglia Sacra, i. 
1S4). Inpcrson he was tall, with aslightly 
stooping ngure; he hud black hair, a thin 
face, and an aquiline nose, and was of vene- 
rable and awe-inspiring aspect (Hiitoria 
Eeclfsiasiica, ii.l6). His name was inserted 
in the calendar, his day being that of his 
deposition. Kis memorv was specially re- 
vered at Rochester, and, on the cathedral 
church being rebuilt, his body was tran-slated 
by Archbishop l-anfranc, who laid his relics 
in a silver shrine, and gave a silver cross to 
Bland above the feretory ( RegUtrumRoffentf, 
p. 120). A Glastonbnry tradition represents 
Panlinus as residing some time there, and as 
covering the ancient church of the honse 
with lead (WiLi„ Malu. Df Antiqaitatibus 
OltaUmiit, p. 300). Some of bis bones and 
teeth were among the relics in York minster 
iFabric SoUs, p. Ifil ), and his name was in- 
aerted in ' Liber Vitm ' of Durham (p. 7). 

[Bede's Eist. Eccl. ii. «:. 9, 12-14. lS-20 
(Engl. Hist. Soc,); Anglo-Saton Chron. nnn, 
601, 62S, 633, 6(4; Alcnin's Cnrmsn de SS. 



Ebor. U. 13S-S ap. Historians of Yoric, i. 36S 
(Rolls Ser.)i WllLof Malmesbury'sQestu Pontic 
pp. 134, 211 (Bolls Sei.). and De Anliq. Ecd. 
GlasLap. Gale's Scriptt.iii. SOD; Nenniua. p. 54 
(Engl. Hiat. Soe.) ; Ann. Canibr. iin. 8^6, ap. 
Mod. Bill. lirit. p. 833: Hoddan and Stnbba's 
Gcel. Document*, i. 124, iii. 33. 75. 83, 83; 
Anglia Sacra, i. 154 ; Acta S3. Bolland, Oct. T. 
I028qq.;Reg.EoBinw,pp, I3a.I2(.ed. Thoroa; 
Fabric BolU of York. p. 151, Liber ViH* 
Dimelm. p. 7 (both Sart^es Soc); Camden's 
Britannia, col. 739 (ed. 1635); Wbitslcer'a 
Whalley. p. 50, and Loidls and Elmetc, pp. 299, 
300 : flodgBon Hinde's Hist, of yortkaml>eHanit. 
i. 77 ; Doedala'a Monnstkon, i. 162. vL 1813 ; 
Brigbt's Chripters uf Early English Cbnreli 
Hint. pp. 66. 111-23, 128-30; lUine'a F>i«tl 
Ebnr. i<p. 3fl-4e,andhisart. 'PaDlinu' (30) iq 
Diet. Chr. Biogr. ir. 248; Chnrton'fl Early Eng- 
lish Church, p. S6 ; Lingnrd'a Hist, of England, 
i. 48 (ri. !S5t)0 W. H. 

ES(177O-I808),politidan, 
1 of* 

tailor and clothier, a parentage with which 
he was often twitted in afterlife. He was 
educated at the university of St. Andrewa, 
and placed with a writer to the signet at 
Edinburgh, but soon tired of legal life. At 
the age of eighteen he went out as a vrri 
to India, in tbe ship of Sir Home Popha._, 
and about 1790 settled at Lucknow. Within 
two years from his arrival he earned sufficient 
money to repay the cost of bis outfit and to 
provide an annuity for his mother, than 
a widow. In 1801 he quitted Luekoow 
and came to England for a time, but re* 
turned again to India in the following vear. 
He had now established an extensive busi- 
ness, and occupied such a prominent posi- 
tion in eoromercial life at Lucknow that he 
was sent to Lord Welleslev as a delegate of 
the traders in that city. For ft time viooroy 
and merchant were on good terms, but they 
parted in anger. Pnull was a little 
man, of a ' liery heart,' and in a duel in India 
with gone one who taunted him with the 
ness of his birth, he was so wounded 
the close of his life to lose the use of 
his right arm. In the latter part of 1804 he 
retum<<d to England with the reputation 
of having amassed a large fortune. On bia 
previous visit he had been graciously re- 
ceived by the Prince of Wales, and he con- 
sidered himself one of the prince's political 
adherents, e^pectinz in turn to recMve the 
support of the Carlton House party in his 
attack on Lord Welleslev. He was elected 
for the borough of Newtown, Isle of Wight, 
on G June 18U6, and before the month waa 
t proceeded to move for papers relating 
the dealings of Lord Wellesley with the 
nabob of Oudh. He had many friends. 
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among whom was Windham, who introduced 
him to Cobbett in June 1805. It was un- 
derstood at that time that he was supported 
by the whipfs and the prince ; but when the 
ministry of * All the Talents' was formed, it 
was impossible for the new government, 
which included Lord Grenville, to support 
him in his opposition to Wellesley, although 
Fox, Windham, and many of its leading 
members were in aspreement with his views. 
The l*rince of Wales thereupon urged him 
to desist from any further proceedings. 

I'aull declined to adopt this suggestion, 
and spent the se^ion of 1806 in movihg for 
additional papers and in formulating his 
eharges against the viceroy. The friends of 
Lord Wellesley tried in July 1806 to force 
his hand, but, through the interposition of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, were prevented from 
etirring out their purpose. A dissolution of 
parliament intervened, and Paull, having 
Deen disappointed in his expectation of ob- 
taining a seat for one of the prince's boroughs, 
itood for Westminster against Sheridan and 
Sir Samuel Hood (Xovember). The contest 
was animated. Sir Francis Burdett had met 
him at Cobbett*s, and had introduced him 
to Home Tooke. Burdett had himself been 
••ked to stAnd for Westminster, but declined 
ni favour of Paull, supporting him with all 
his influence and subscribing 1,000/. towards 
the expenses of the contest. The poll lasted 
fifteen days, when Hood and Sheridan were 
elected. On one occasion, when the candi- 
dates were on the hustings, a stage was 
brought from Drur\' Lane, with four tailors 
seated at work, a live goose, and several 
cabbages. Gillray brought out several cari- 
eatares, including (1 ) a view of the hustings 
in Covent Garden ; (2) * the high-flying can- 
didate, little I'aull goose, mounting from a 
blanket' held by Hood and Sheridan; 
(3) ' the triumphal procession of little Paull, 
the tailor, upon his new goose.' The de- 
feated candidate, who polled 4,481 votes, 
petitioned against the return, and the matter 
came before the House of Commons on 
5 and 18 March 1807, when the allegations 
were voted ' false and scandalous.' 

Paull stood again for Westminster at the 
election in May 1807 with even less suc- 
cess. Home Tooke, who had said to him 
one day, ' You are a bold man, and I am cer- 
tain youll succeed, only, as Cobbett says, 
keep yourself cool,' was now estranged. 
Cobbett was still his friend, and highly 

g raised him in his ' Political Register,' on 
May 1807, for the temptations which he 
had withstood ; but the time came when he 
remarked, ' Paull is too fond of the Bond 
Street set — ^has too great a desire to live 



amongst the great.' Burdett had been ad- 
vertised by Paull as having agreed to take 
the chair at a dinner at the * Crown and 
Anchor ' at an early stage in these election 
proceedings, but he repudiated the alleged 
engagement, and a duel ensued at Coombe 
Woc3, near Wimbledon, on 2 May 1807. On 
the second exchange of shots, insisted upon by 
Paull, as Burdett declined to apologise, both 
were badly wounded. Gillray produced a 
caricature of the duel, and some ridicule was 
expressed over the circumstance that, through 
the absence of a medical officer and the lack 
of proper arrangements for carriages, both 
combatants were brought back to I^ndon in 
the same vehicle. At the close of the elec- 
tion Burdett and Lord Cochrane were at the 
head of the poll with 5,134 and 3,708 votes 
respectively, while Paull obtained only 269. 

Paull neglected his wounds, and passed, 
after his duel, * three months of dreadful 
suffering, without any hope, and almost with- 
out the possibility of recover^'.' His elec- 
tion expenses had exhausted his resources, 
and he was disappointed in his expectations 
of assistance from India. For some weeks 
he showed signs of mental derangement, but 
his ruin was hastened by the loss of over six- 
teen hundred guineas at a gaming-house in 
Pall Mall on the night of 14 April 1808. On 
the next day he deliberately committed 
suicide, by piercing his right arm, and, when 
that did not effect his purpose, by cutting 
his throat. He died at his house, Charles 
Street, Westminster, on 15 April 1808, and 
was buried at St. James's, Piccadillv, on 
21 April. 

In 1806 a ' Lover of Consistency,' no doubt 
Paull himself, published *A Letter to the 
Right Hon. C. J. Fox,' on his conduct upon 
the charges against Lord Wellesley. The 
accusations brought against the Prince of 
Wales were repelled in 1806 in * A Letter to 
the Earl of Moira.' After the duel with 
Burdett there appeared in the * Times ' a 
letter from Tooke, which was published 
separately ; and he also issued a pamplilet, 
entitled *A Warning to the Electors of 
Westminster from Mr. Home Tooke.' alleging 
that Paull had thrust himself upon him ; but 
the accusation was rashly made, and easily 
dispelled in * A Refutation of the C^ilumnies 
of John Home Tooke, by James Paull,' 1807. 
In 1808 there came out * A Letter from Mr. 
Paull to Samuel Whitbread,* in which he 
attributed the loss of his election for W^e^t- 
minster to the influence of that politician. 
His letter to Lord Folkestone on the impeach- 
ment of the Marquis of Welleslev is in 
Cobbett's * Political Register,' on 25 Oct. 
I 1806 (pp. 018-56). The charges against that 
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Ticerov vera renewed in the House of Com' 
mona V ^^^ Folkestone on 9 March 1808, 
but were negntived by 182 votes to 31, 

Paull was posseBJtid of wonde^rfut per- 
severance and ardour, and was an adept at 
mob oratory^. He had acquired great know' 
ledge of InJian affairs, but po^essed little 
acquaintance with general matters. Ilis xeal 
involved him in perpetual strife, A duel 
between him and b Westminster politician, 
colled Elliot, n'as stopped b; the authorities 
St the cloBP of 1806, He was described by 
Jerdan as ' a dapper little fellow, touched 
with the smBlljKix, and dressed in blue coat 
and leather iaexpresaiblee, the fashionable 
costlune of the day' {Autobiogr. i. 95), 

[Wilson's HouM of Commons, ISOB. pp. 639- 
etO; Oeot. Mag. 1806 pt. ii. p. 1164. ISOSpt. 
i. pp, B73-4; Aunnal S^, IS08. pp. t61-:2 ; 
Qeorgiao Era, i. 563 ; Stephens's Lire of Home 
Tooke.ii, 317-19,367-8; 01dfleld'» Repreacnta- 
tivsUist. iv. 337; Bedding's Fiftj Years.!. Ba- 
se ; Miyor Cartirrlght's hilf, pp. 343, 347; 
Romillj's Life, ii. 163-5; Smith's Cobbett, ii. 
15-16, 3S-30, 33; Cobbett's Politioil Keg. for 
1806; Hans.ird for ISOii. I80G. and IB07; 
Fearce's Lord Wellt^laj, ii, 428-14.1 

W, P. C. 

PAULTON, ABRAHAM WALTER 
(1812-1876), politician and journalist, was 
wnof Waller Poulton of Bolton, Lancashire, 
where he whs bom in 181:?, His family were 
Roman catholics, and he wse SKut t-o btony- 
hurst College to be educated for the priest- 
hood. His views underwent a change, and 
on leaving colleffo at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
named Raiuforth at Bolton. His thirst for 
general information was strong, and he began 
to take a deep interest in the political tnpics 
of the day, especially in the com laws, then 
beginning to excite attention. He availed 
Uimselfof opportunities for addressingpiihlic 
meetings, and soon became a good speaker. 
In July 1S38 he was in the Bolton Theatre 
when the appointed lecturer, on the com 
laws, proved himself unequal to the task 
set before him. Paulton woa induced to 
mount the stage, and succeeded in quieting 
the turbulent audience by undertaking to 
lecture on the same subject the following 
week. The promised lecture was delivered, 
and proved a brilliant success ; and one of 
the consequences of this incident was the 
abandonment of the medical profession for 
polities. He was soon aft«rwards introduced 
to Cobden, and engaged himself as a lecturer 
for the Anti-Ciim-Law League, lie was 
called away from this work in April 1839 to 
edit the ' Anti-Corn-Law Circular ' (changed 
to ' Anti-Bread-Tai Circular ' in April 1841), 



the earliest organ of the league, and pub- 
lished in Manchester. Thia was succeeded 
in September 18-13 by the 'Lea^e' news- 
paper, which had its headquarters m London, 
whither Paulton removed in order to un- 
dertake the editorship. The operations of 
the league were brought to a close in ISIO 
by the repeal of the com lews, and in 1848 
Paulton returned to Manchester, and, in con- 
junction with Henry Rawson, purchased the 
' Manchester Times,' a newspaper represent- 
ing the vipws of the more advanced section 
of the liberal party, with which afterwards 
was amalgamated the * Manchester Ex- 
aminer,' the style of the paper being ihencfr- 
forth the ' Examiner and Times,' This waa 
conducted by Paulton from 1848 to 1864. 
In the latter year he married the daughter 
of James Mellor of Liverpool, and from that 
time resided in London, or at his country 
house, Boughton Hail, Surrey. In hie re- 
tirement he still took the same deep interwt 
in public questions, and remained on terma 
of close intimacy with Cobden, John Bright, 
BTid other old associates. He was a man of 
(jreat ability, deeply versed in political ques- 
tions and the philosophy of politics, and in 
later years was keenly interested in the pro- 
gress of physical inquiry. He was a conver- 
sationalist of the first order. His writing*, 
consisting mainly of newspaper articles, have 
not been collected. 

He died at Boughton Hall, Surrey, on 
6 June 1876. leaving a son and a daughter, 
and was buried at Kensal Oreen cemetery. 

[Manchester Examiner and Times, 12 June 
1876; Prentice's A nti -Corn-Law League, 1 858, 
i.64Btaeq.; Morley's Life of Cobden, 1881, i.iDg, 
ii, 389,395, 409. 41 1.457, 458, 172 ; Asbworth's. 
Recollections of Cobden, p. 35 ; Smith's Life of 
John Bright, 1S81. i. 131. 133 ; SomerTille's Free 
Trodeand the Leagne, 1853, ii. 482.] C. W. a 

PAUPER, HERBERT (_d. 1217), bishop 
of Salisbury. [See PoOE,] 

PAUPER, ROGER (J. 1135), jndge. 
[See Roger.] 

PAVELEY, Sir WALTER (1319- 
1375), soldier, waa son of Waller dePaveley 
by Maud, daughter and heiress of Stephen 
Biirghersh, elder brother of Bartholomew 
Burghersh (rf. 1355) [q. v.], and Henry 



holding lands in Northamptonshire, Kent, 
Somerset, andWiltsbire, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (cf HlBOT, Col. 
Jiat. Claue. ; Madox, Formiilare Anglicanmn, 
p. 424 ; HoiKE, Hiit. of WilUhire, West- 
bury, p, 3), The family to which Walter 
belonged seems to have been connected with 



ihe two ibmier counties (CW. Inqui*. pot 
morfrm, u. 1, 347; Bkidses, Nor^ampton- 
lAf're, L2S6). During the rei^ of Edward II 
the heads both of the Wiltshire and Kentish 
familiM were called Walter. Walter de 
I'aveley of NorthamptouBbire sided witL 
Tbomus of LancBEl«r, and ■vias taken 

Prisoner at Boroughbridge in 1322. Ue was 
1.1'. for Kent in 1324 (Pari Writs, iii. 
1266). lie had acquired lands in Kent 
tluough his marriage (cf. Hasted, Hitt. of 
Kent, ii. SU), and died ia 1337, when his 
son vras seven years old. The youoKer Walter 
de Paveley is mentioned as defendant in an 
assize of novel disaeiiin in 13iO ( Tear Book, 
13-14Edw»rdIU,p.304). On 8 July 1341 
he waa Kturoed ae heir of his uncle, llenry 
Burgbersh. He served under his uncle Bar- 
tholomew in Brittany in 1342 and 1345, and 
waa preaentwitb Sir Walter de Manny[q.v.] 
at Rennes in 1342 (Feoissabt, iv. 12). In 
1343 hewBB serving in Gascony (lA. iv. 218), | 
and took part in the campaign of 1340, when - 
he was one of the prince's counsellors at I 
Cre^(i5.T.36-6). In 1347 he was with bis 
cmuin Bartholomew Burgbemh at Calais, 
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Oaacony, and 
cousin Bartholomew 
him his executor in 

slaniling cup gilt and a suit of armour, to- 
gether witb some of bis Kentish estates ' 
(flASTED.Itut. o/Xe7it.i.e3,\l 100). Pave- 
ley occurs in the wardrobe accounla down 
to 1375 as receiving the eustomarv robe aa 
a knieht of the (iarter. Tbe Black Prince 

S>ve him a nouche adorned with pearls and 
amonds in 1340, and a charger called 
Morel More when in Normandy in 1349 
(Arriutologia, xxxi. 149). Paveley died on 
S8 Jnne 1375, and waa buried in the church , 
oT tbe Blackfriars, London. By his wife, 
who belonged to the family of St. Pbilibert 
(cf. Bkidoes, NoTthamptonthire, i, 286), he 
hail two aoDs: Edward, who died on 7 I)ec. ' 
l.TT-i, and Walter, who perished witb Sir . 
John Arundell {il. 1379) [<]. v.] in December ' 
1379 (Fboissabt, ed. Revnaud, ix. 211), and 
wboM will, dated 21 Nov. 1379, was proved 
no 20 Ajiril 1380 (Tcttamenta Vehwln, p. 
109). Neither of his sons left any children. 
Paveley's arms, 'axure a cross flory or,' a^ 
pear ui the thirteenth stall on the princea 
side at Windsor (cf. Pari. Writi. ii. 198). 
, i-'roi«aart refers to him as Sir William Pen- 
1 Stow {Annalfi, p. 390) calls him 




Sir William Panele ; this is no doubt an 
error (cf. RolU of Pariiammt, ii. 4i4, for a 
reference to Sir Walter de Panely in 1327). 

[Fnii^sBrC. ed. Eerryn do Letn-nhoi-e i Ash- 
mp.lu's Order of Cho Gsrter, p. 708; Belti'a 
Menioritls of ihe Ordor uf Ihe lianor. pjj, 6-9, 
93-5 r other authorities quoted.] C. L. E. 

PAVER, WILLIAM (1802-1871), 
genealogisr, born in 1802, was in 1867 act- 
ing OS registrar of births and deaths at 
4 Rougier Street, York (White, Directory 
for North and Eatt Itidingi, 1867, p. 426). 
He died at Rishworth Street, Wakefield, on 
1 June 1871, aged 09 (register of deaths at 
Somerset House). 

Paver's method of genealogical construc- 
tion eniiaed his pedigrees to be condemned 
BS worthless by genealogists of repute. 
Consequently he never received any en- 
couragement to publish his collectiona; but 
he sought to attract attention to them in 
a pamphlet called 'Pedigrees of Families 
oftbeOityof York, from a Manuscript en- 
tilled "The Heraldic Visitations of Vork- 
abire consolidated,'" 8vo, York, 1S42, and 
by a list of Yorkshire pedigrees in bis pos- 
session, furnished to tbe ' New England 
Historical and Genenlogicel Register ' for 
July 1867 (pp. 269-711- He also issued 
part i. of ■ Original Genealogical Abstracts 
of tbe Wills of Individualn of Noble and 
Ancient Families now or formerly resident 
in the County of York, with Notes,' 4to, 
Sheffield, 1830, the contents of which were 
superseded by the four vollunes of ' Tesla^ 
menta Eboracensia,' printed by the Surtees 
Society. 

In 1874 Paver's extensive collectiona relat- 
ingto Yorkshire were acquired by the trustees 
of ihe British Museum, where they are cata- 
logued as Additional MSS. 29644-703. His 
consolidationof the Yorkshire' Visitations 'of 
1684, 1613, and 1665, containing about nine 
hundred pedigrees, occupies three folio 
volumes, and is indexed. But bv far the 
most valuable portion of the Paver MSS, ia 
the transcripts of marriage licenses, com- 
mencing in 1S07, formerly preserved in the 
registry of Y'ork, as ibe originals have dis- 
appeared. These transcripts have been printed, 
with notes, by tbe Rev. C. B. Norcliffe in 
the ' Yorkshire Archreological and Topo- 
graphical Journal,' beginning in vol. vii. ; 
but it is to be regretted that Paver has not 
given the day of the month as well as the 
year. His son, Percy Woodroffe Paver, also 
an industrious antiquary, made ' Fxtracts 
from his Father's Yorkshire Coll eel ions,' 
1852 ( Addit. MS. 29692, f. 49) ; ' Extracts 
out of Torre's MSS. at York,' 1848 (Addit. 
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.•'." S: \ :•..;:> x\ < 1 > 4*\ For a t inu* he acted as 

;.!: :\-'.vx >;:r^i' !:. \\\: in I SI t> took a jiractioe 

vi 1 uudk'V r.f'ilo Udl .\ r.oxx v'hu!v*.x\.-.x a' I v.^ Iv:*"^'.'^. Northaniplonsliire. Thence 

'^ ^j^xU budi m Inlirnisnx Strt. T. xx};\:; :.: :. v.-..'\ : d :^ » Kford in lSLM,>vhere he had 



■ % A KvK ot "^^ iuiM»hiMM> XX !•.,* MV;'.:: .: XX .;V. 
ViM. vu* \.u\*ut » h.^M-l Jlili.»»t u! I.* :l:,M>v.xx- 






'wiUi'JW*'** >v»»'»» lillr*!. and hi» :t\u\ \\\s t.m:- i* ':>.,:e:;iV'.i' SiU\'c*'S as a general practitioner. 

'"'*. .^ oitxvieil a union \x iih the c.Mi>:iru- IL- xxa^ :ixxi>;,.ir.t->urt;eon to the Oxfordshire 

^^*irt\»b\Jcr\ i»l' mvihUts io\xhich I'r. m:l-.:'... In l>4o ho rt'n:oved toa practiceat 

Va-WKuk*'*^* ""*^ *'""* f«>rn>ed tbi' m w Ku»;b\. A >mall estate was btHjueathed to 

' ^^ »l\hHl the A>s<H'iate Synod of j him in !>»' Sat l.t*dwell. a hamlet of the parish 
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of Sandford St. Martin, seyenteen miles from 
Oxford. There he died, at his residence, 
Liedwell House, after a very short illness, on 
12 March I860, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Sandford. He married Miss Anna 
Grifiln, who died in 1864, and one of his two 
daughters married the Rev. Henry Highton, 
headmaster of Cheltenham College. 

Paxton was a man of strong religious 
feelings, and was hi^ly esteemed by his 
friends andjpatients. His writings had much 
tocceas. Tneir titles are : 1. ' Specimen of 
an Introduction to the Study of Human 
Anatomy,' 1830. 2. *An Introduction to 
the Study of Human Anatomy,* London, 
1831, 8v6, 2 vols.; new edit. 1841. This 
book was republished in America, where it 
went through three editions. 3. * The Medi- 
cal Friend ; or Advice for the Preservation 
of Healt h,' Oxford, 1 843. 4. ' Livin jr Streams, 
or Illustrations of the Natural History and 
Tarious Diseases of the Blood,' London, 8vo, 
1855. He contributed * A Case of Scirrhous 
Pylorus and Mortification of the Stomach' 
to the 'Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal,' xv. 328, and edited Paley's 'Na- 
tural Theology,' with *a series of plates 
and explanatory notes,' Oxford, 1826, 8yo, 
2 vols. 

piarshairs Account of Sandford; Rugby 
AoVertiser, March 1860 ; informHtioD from 
LibTMrian of Royal College of Surgeons; 
Lowndes^s Bibl. Man.] £. H. M. 

PAXTON, JOHN (d. 1780), painter, 
appears to have been of Scottish ori^n, and 
lo have been a student in Foulis's art 
academy at Glasgow. He subsequently 
studied at llome. He was one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Incorporated Society 
of Artists, and signed their declaration roll 
in 1766. In that year he sent to their ex- 
hibition from Kome * Samson in Distress.' 
In 1769 and 1770 he exhibited portraits at 
the Royal Academy, and in the latter year 
settled in Charlotte Street, Kathbone Place, 
where he had considerable practice as a 
portrait-painter. He continued to exhibit 
with the Society of Artists, of which he 
was director in 1775, sending chiefly por- 
traitSy but also scriptural, classical, and nis- 
torical subjects. Subsequently he received 
some commissions to paint portraits in India, 
and went there about 1776. He died at 
Bombay in 1780. Paxton painted a portrait 
of Signorina Zamperini as * Cechina.' A por- 
trait by him of his fellow-pupil, James 
Tassie [q. v."), is in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallenr at Edinburgh. Paxton is 
alluded to in John Langhorne's ' Fables of 
Flora,' 1771. 



[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Pye*s Patronage 
of British Art ; Catalogues of the Soc. of Artists, 
Royal Academy, &c.] L. C. 

PAXTON, Sir JOSEPH (1801-1866), 

girdener and architect, bom at Milton- 
ryant, near Wobum, Bedfordshire, 3 Aug. 
1801, was son of a small farmer of that place. 
He was educated at Wobum grammar 
school, and when fifteen was plac^ under 
his elder brother John, then gardener to Sir 
Gregory Page-Tumer, at Battlesden Park, 
near Wobum. Two years later he was ap- 
prenticed to W^illiam Griffin, a skilful fruit- 
grower, gardener to Samuel Smith of Wood- 
hall Park, Watton, Hertfordshire. In 1821 
he returned as gardener to Battlesden, and 
there constructed a large lake. In 1823 he 
was for a brief period in the service of the 
Duke of Somerset at Wimbledon. But when, 
in the same year, the Horticultural Society 
leased the Chiswick gardens from the Duke 
of Devonshire, and engaged in reconstructing 
them, Paxton, to improve himself, obtained 
employment there in the arboretum. He 
became foreman in 1824, but in 1826 was on 
the point of starting for America in hopes of 
bettering his condition, as he was only earn- 
ing eighteen shillings a week. His trim, 
manly, and intelligent bearing had, however, 
attracted the attention of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who was then president of the Horticul- 
tural Society ; and he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the gardens at Chatsworth. In 
1829 the woods were also placed under his care, 
and between 1832 and 1836 he superintended 
the erection of the stove, greenhouse, and 
orchid-houses, the formation of a magnificent 
arboretum — the cost of which was entirely 
defrayed from the sale of timber cleared off its 
site — and the making of many estate roads. In 
1836 he began the erection of the great con- 
servatory, three hundred feet in length, which 
was completed in 1840, and formed in some 
respects the model for the Great exhibition 
building of 1851 . Having now been received 
into the duke's intimate friendship, he was 
invited to accompany him on a tour in the 
west of England ; in 1838 they visited Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
Malta, Spain, and Portugal; and in 1840 
they went together to the duke's estate at 
Lismore. Between 1839 and 1841 Paxton 
remodelled the village of Edensor, near 
Chatsworth, and hia last great constructive 
work there was the fountains, the largest of 
which is 267 feet in height. In 1849 he 
was successful in flowering the * Victoria 
reg^a ' water-lily for the first time in Europe. 
In 1850, after 233 other plans for the Indus- 
trial exhibition had been rejected, one pre- 
pared by Paxton in nine days was accepted. 



He hail only decided to minpet« it the Uu 
MODcnt. Chi the •nccMefol eompleCioo of 
the buildititr in ihe following jwr, br tbs 
ksifhled. I)etwe«iilS&3>ndlN>lb«»apenD- 
tenSed the re-ereclion of liis CryMa) FaJace 
at Sjdenhaiii. becoming director of the gar- 
dena thnv, but be did not sbutdmi the con- 
ln>] of the Duke of [>eToiuh ire's Derbvihire 
ealaie. IIi» oi^aised c»rpa of Harries at 
Sjdenhain led bim to saggest to tbe sovem- 
nent the formation of the &rmj works carp* 
daring the Orimean war, and the organtaat ion 

Ered of Mmaiderable atilitv. In 1854 
[ton waa elected member of pMiuimeut 
for Coventry in tfae liberal interest, and con- 
tinued to represent that borough antil bis 
dcAtb. He wu alwi largely engaged in rail- 
way nunagemeni, being an exc<^llent man of 
buainees, and designed many important build- 
ings, includJDg Baron Kotbfchild's rann^ion 
at Ferrieres. I'aitOD died at bis re»iden»?, ' 
Kocbbills, Sydenham, on 8 June 18G5. In l 
1637 be married Sarah Bown. He became | 
a fellow of the Horticultural Society in 
1626, and waa afterwards Tice-president ; be 
waa elected fellow of the Linnean Society in 
1633, and received the Russian order of St. 
Vladimir in Itt44. Hin name was comme- 
morated by Lindley in the genus Pa.rtfmia 
among orchids ; but this name is not re- 
tained by botanists. 

He cditpd: I. With Joseph Ilarrisan, 
' The Horticultursl Itegister and General 
Magazine," 1S33-6, 5 vols. 8vo. 2. 'The 
Magazine of Botany and Register of Flower- 
ing Plants,' l&3J-i8, 15 vols. 8vo. 3. ' Pax- 
ton's Slagatiue of Gardening and Botanv,' 
IWP, 8vo. 4. With John Lindlev, ' Pax- 
ton's Flower Garden,' 1850-3, 3 toIb. 41o, 
of which seven numbers, containing 112 pp., 
irere reissued by A. Murrayin 187S-4, and 
K second edition, recast by T. Baines, was 
issued in 3 toU. -Ito in 1662-1. 5, With 
the help of Lindley, ' A Botanical Pocket 
Dictionary,' 1840, 8to, of which a second 
edition appeared in 1649, and a third, by 
8. Hereman, in 1868. l-aiton was al«o one 
of the founders of the ' ftardeners' Chronicle ' 
in 1841. His chief independent work was 
' A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of 
the Dahlia,' 1836, Svo, which was trans- 
lated into French, with an introduction by 
Jussieu ; into German, with an introduc- 
tion by Alexander von Humboldt ; and into 
Swedish. 

[J. PajQu Collier io Notfs aud Queries, ISB.i. 
quoting u miinusiripl biography bj the Unke of 
I>oroit»hire -, (iardonera' Chronicle, 1 806, p. o6i ; 
Journal of Horticulture, ]8S6, riii. 416, with 
cngmred portruit; Gent. Mag. 1866. ii. 2i'~ 
249.] Q. S. B. 




PA2T0H, PCTER (d. 1711), medic*! 
writer and psnqdileteer, was admitted to the 
degree of M J>. ser HUrat rrgiat, at Fembcak» 
Caiege,C«mlnd«e.ial687. Hi^namedow 
nota]^>eariiitlieadini«bam-liookof Pembnihv 
Coll^ie, and be may haTe eotae from Oxibid 
for an ad rartdtm degree- In 1 701 be lived 
in Beaufort Stre«l, London. His laat work, 
* Specimeo Pbystco-medicum,' is poethamooa, 
and the bookseller epe«ks of tlie aut bor as re- 
cently dead. hxtonwTDie: I. 'An Ecsay 
conceming the Body of Man, wherein ita 
Changes or IHseases ate oousider'd and the 
Operationa of MediciiHS oheerved/ London, 
liOl. Thiswork,which traces all diseases to 
ibefluids in the body, was reviewed in ' His- 
tory of the Works o? the I.«anied ' for March 
1701(iiLir7-83)- 2. ■The Grounds of PhvMA 
examined, and the Reasona of the Abuaea 
pror'd to be different from what bare been 
uGusUyassign'd; in answer to a Letter from 
the ingenious DT.G.i'Londonil'OS.^TO; an 
attack on apothecaries. 3. 'A Discourse con- 
ceming the Nature, Adrantagi-, and Improre- 
meniof Trade, with seme Considerations why 
the charges of the Poor do and will increase,' 
London, 1704 (a senslbleand remarkable ex- 
position of fatHez/sii-e). 4. 'A Scheme for 
Union between Ei^glaud and Scotland, with 
Advantages to hot h K ingdoms,' Loniioo, 1 706. 
6. 'A Directory I'hv si co-medical, composed 
for the t*se and Benefit of all such as design 
to study and practice the Art of Phyuck, 
wherein proper Methods and Rules are pr»- 
scrib'd for the better understanding of uiat 
Art, and Catalogues of such Authors ex- 
hibited as are necessary to be consulted W 
all youngStudentE,'London, 1707. 6. 'Specf 

et ejus morbis : or an Essay conceming the 
Knowledge and Cure of most Diseases aJnect- 
ing Human Bodies, to which is annex'd* 
short Account of Salivation and the use of 
Mercury, with a copious Index,' London, 
1711. posthumous; an ex-pansion bv Paxtos 
himself of No. I, and written in Latin, 'but I 
find.' says the printer Io Ihe reader, ' that he 

t referred to have it turned into F.ngliah, and 
have done so ' ( Hulory of the Work* i^ lk» 
Zmnwrf, xiii. 97). 

[Fnilon's TrHcis in the BHi. Mus.; Lnnnl't 
(Jnid. L'sntabi-.: infrirmation tind'v mipplied bJ 
the Rev. C. E. Scurle, niH!,lerof Pembroke.] 
W. A. S. 
PAXTON, STEPHEN (1735-1787), 
Tioloncellist and composer, was bom in 1735- 
He played principal ports at oratorio meet- 
ings, and his full and sweet tone on the 
violoncello, together with his jlldgment in 
accompanying, was praised hy Burney. In 
1760 Faxion was a professional menibei itf 
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the Catch Club, and the following part-songs 
by him gained prizes: *How sweet, how 
fresh this vernal aay/ 1779; * Round the hap- 
less Andre's urn/ 1781 ; * Ye Muses, inspire 
me/ a catch, 1783; * Blest Tower,' 1784; 

* Come, oh come,' 1786. lie wrote masses 
in D and in G, and motets for the lioman 
catholic church, to which he belonged ; and 
composed also pieces for his instrument, and 
sold his music at 29 Titchfield Street, London. 
Paxton died at lirompton Row on 18 Au^. 
1787, aged 52, leaving a widow, whom, in his 
will, he recommended to practise works of 
charity. I'axton himself was respected for 
'his exemplary virtues and universal charity' 
{Gent. Mag. 1787, ii. 837). He was buried 
in Old St. Pancras churchyard. 

Paxton published : 1. * Six Solos for the 
Violoncello,' 1780. 2. * Eight Duets for 
Violin and Violoncello.* 3. * Six easy Solos 
for Violoncello or Bassoon.' 4. * Four Duets 
for Violin and Violoncello, with two Solos.' 
6. * A Collection of Glees ' (his own, nine- 
teen altogether). 6. * Twelve easy Lessons 
for a Violoncello and Bass.' Many of Paxton's 

flees are included in * Ladies' Amusement,' 
791, vols. i. and ii. ; and in Warren's ' Col- 
lection of Catches ; ' and the two masses were 
printed in Webbe's volume of 'Masses,' 
1792; other sacred music of Paxton's has 
been arranged by Butler and Robinson. 

To Paxtons brother, William 1*axton 
Qf. 1780), another violoncello-player and 
composer of glees, has been ascribed the glee, 

* Breathe soft, ye winds,' which appears in 
Stephen Paxton's collection. William Paxton 
gained prizes at the Catch Club for two 
canons, * O Lord, in Thee,' 1779 ; and * () Is- 
rael, trust in the Lord,' 1780. 

[GroveV Diet. ii. 677, &c. ; Burney's Hist. iv. 
677; Roffes Tomb-seeker, p. 35.] L. M. M. 

PAYE, HENRY {f. 1405-1415), sea 
captain, appears to have belonged to Poole. 
In 1403he was sent to Calais to aid in settling 
some Flemish claims, and in August 1404 he 
was directed to prepare to meet a threatened 
French invasion. In 1405 he was associated 
with Ijord Berkeley in command of a fleet 
levied for the defence of the Channel, with 
the special object of preventing the French 
from sending assistance to Owen (ilen- 
dower. They succeeded in landing a strong ' 
body of men in Milford Haven, but there 
theiV fleet was attacked by the Englisli 
under Berkeley and l*aye, and fifteen of 
their ships burnt. A strong reinforcement 
which was being sent to the French in Wales 
was met at sea, and fourteen ships laden 
with military stores were captured. Paye 
afterwards ravaged the coast of France, and 



is said to have brought home 120 vessels 
laden with iron, salt, oil, and wine. The 
French soon obtained assistance from Spain, 
and a combined squadron of French and 
Spanish galleys came into the Channel. So 
far as can be made out from the confused geo- 
graphy, they sacked Looe, judged Falmouth 
too strong, were beaten oft from IMymouth, 
and again from Portland. They then came to 
Poole, which the Spanish chronicler describes 
as belonging to a knight called Arripay — 
Harry Paye^who scours the seas as a cor- 
sair with many ships. This ' Arripay came 
often upon the coast of Castile, and carried 
away many ships ; he scoured the channel of 
Flanders, so that no vessel could pass that 
way without being taken; he burnt Gijon 
and Finisterre, and carried off the famous 
and most holy crucifix from Santa Maria de 
Finisterre, and much more damage he did in 
Castile, taking many prisoners, and exacting 
ransoms ; and though other armed ships came 
there from England, he it was who came 
oftenest.' In revenge for Paye's ravages in 
Castile, the Spaniards now resolved to land 
and burn Poole; but after a sharn fight, in 
which a brother of Paye was slain, they 
were driven back to their ships. They after- 
wards went to the Isle of Wight, and, meet- 
ing no good success there, returned to France. 
Paye's knighthood seems to have been con- 
ferred on him by the Spanish chronicler. 
On 10 July 1414 he was paid eight marks 
for going to Calais to report on the state of 
the garrison. 

[SoTithey*8 Naval Hist. ii. 15, 16. 27 (quoting 
Cron'Cil rtel Conde D. Nero Nino) ; Nicolas'n 
Royal Navy, ii. 374-81, 463; Annales Hen- 
rifi IV, pp. 386-8, 4I/»; WaUingham's Hist. ii. 
272-0. and hif« Ypodigma. pp. 416, 421 ; Cm>>- 
grave'n Chron. p. 292; Ryinprs Foedeni, viii. 
304; Nicolas's Privy Couicil. i 234; Wylies 
Henry IV ]>a8sini.] J. K. L. 

PAYE, RICHARD MORTON {d. 1821), 
painter, is stated to have been born at Bot- 
ley (?) in Kent. His name first appears in 
if 78, when he was living in lx)ndon, and 
sent two portraits in oil and two models in 
wax to the Royal Academy. He continued 
to exhibit there not infrecjuently during the 
following years up to 17t)8, sending por- 
traits, miniatures, and small figure subjwts. 
He also exhibited at the Society of Artists 
in 1783. He had some skill as a modeller 
and chaser, which accounts for a certain 
sculpturesque feeling in his pictures. Paye 
especially excelled in painting children, both 
as single portraits and in groups. A number 
of these were engraved by John Young 
[q. v.], who did much to assist the painter. 



^ 



V. Green, J. R. Smitb, W. Ward, R. PoUard, 

snd others, and are valuable, bccaUBU truth- 
ful records of child-lile in Faye'a day. Paye 
was greatly heljwd in early life bv the Rev. 
Joseph Bolden Potta, vicar of ^eUBington 
and archdeacon of Middlesex, who purchased 
many of hia works. Subsequently he was 

Ktroniaed by Dr. John Wolcot ( I'eler Pindar) 
. T.], who did much to promote Pave's 
saccesaas a painter, until a breach look place 
between them. When left to hia own re- 
sources Paye quickly sank into poverty and 
neglect, and was eventually crippled by ill- 
ness, though he continued painting after 
losing the use of bis right arm. lie received 
assistance from the artists' benevolent fund, 
but died quite forgotten and neglected in 
December 1821. At the exhibition of A 
Century of British Art (Grosvenor Uallery, 
1888-9) B picture was lent by Sir John 
Neeld, bart., representing a candle-light 
scene (a stylo in which Paye especially ex- 
celled), witn aportrait of the artist engraving 
a portrait. A picture by Paye of an interior, 
vith an old woman at work, was once sold 
as a fine Netherlandish work, and another 
picture, 'The Widow's Cruse,' was not only 
cold, but even exhibited in a well-known 
picture-dealer'sshopastheworkofVelasqueE. 
A portrait of Paye, engraved from a drawing 
by himseifi-accoropaniPB a memoir of him in 
Arnold's 'Library of the Fine Arts.' Paye 
appears to have had a son (C. W. Paye) and 
a daughter, who botli painted miniatures, 
and were exhibitors at the Royal .\cademy 
from 1798 to 1808. 

[Arnold's Library uf the Fine Arts, iii. DS ; 
Itedgrave's Diet, of Artists; Cstnloeupsof the 
Boyal AnuiflDiy, Society of Attials, &•:.] L. C. 

PAYNE. [See also Pain and Pautb.] 

PAYHE, GEORGE (1781-1848). con- 
gregational divine, bom at Slow-on-the- 
Wwd, Gloucestershire, on 17 Sept. 1761, was 
youngest son of Alexander Payne, a cooper, 
hy his wife, Mary Dyer of Bampton. The 
father, who was a churchman, in early lifo 
turned baptist after hearing the sermons of 
Law Butter worth of Bing worth, and in 
1783 became the baptist jirencher to the 
church of Walgrave,horthamptonshire. Two 
years later (June 178fi) he baptised his own 
wife, and received ordination on B July. 
Along with Fuller and Carey he wss a 
founder of the Baptist Miasiona^ Society. 
Alexander Payne died on 13 Feb. 1810, 

Tl 77, and after a pastorate at Walgrave 
thirty-three veara. His wife died on 
6 Jan. 1814, age<l 71. There is a tablet to 
their memory in Walgrave church. 



George went to school at Walgrave, and 
subsequently at the Xorthampton academy, 
lie entered Hnston academy to study for 
the congregation a list ministry in ItiCU, and 
^ on 13 April 1801 he was elected, with 
' Joseph Fletcher, Glasgow scholar on the 
I Dr. Williams trust. The two proceeded to 
Glasgow University together (Afemoir* a/ 
Thomas WUmm, E>g., pp. 275, 276, 279; 
Mrmoirt «/ JiitrpA FUtcher, p. 47). 
Payne graduated M. A. in the spring of 1807, 
and ruturiied home, marrying, on 30 Oct. 
18U7, a daughter of Alexander Gibha, a com 
factor, and member of the Scottish church, 
Hoxton. For a year ie acted as dHsistant 
minister to Edward Parsons of Leeds. On 
' 28 Aug. 1808 he accepted an invitation to 
become George Lambert's permanent co- 
' adjutor at Hull. Terminating his engage- 
' ment at Hull on 14 June 1812, Payne was 
ordained at Edinburgh on the lollowing 
3 .luly, and entered on his pastorate of a 
congregation of seeeders who had divided 
from James Alexander Haldane [q. v.] in 
March 1808 on tbelatter's renouncmg infant 
baptism. This body met in Bernard's rooms. 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. A new diapel 
was built for Poyne in Albany Street, and 
opened 2 May 1817, ond here he laboured 
tiTl 1823. W'hitB in Edinburgh he contri- 
buted to congregaiionaliat literature, and 
assisted in the foundation of the KdJnburgh 
Itinerant Society and the Congregaliowd. 
Union of Scotland. 

In Apiil 1823 he left Scotland to become 
theological tutor of the Blackburn academy, 
the precursor of the present Lancashire 
Independent College. For the first two at 
three years of his residence in Blackburn 
Payne also acted as pastor to a congrega- 
tional church which net in Mount Street 
(Evang. Mag. 1823), On 18 Nov. 1828 ha 
received the degree of honorary LL.D. from 
the university of Glasgow on the occasion 
of the publication ot hia ' EEementa of 
Mental ond Moral Science.' 

Payne left Biackbiim to become theo- 
logical tutor to the western academy on 
its removal from Axminsler to Exeter 
t July 1829. In 183ti he was chosen chair- 
man of the CoDgregational Union of En^and 
and Wales. In 1844 he preached the eleventh 
series of the congregational lectures initiated 
by the committee of the congregational 
library in Bloomfleld Street. Finsbury. Hia 
course of eight lectures was published in 
the following year under the title 'On the 
Itoclrine of Original Sin.' 

In January 1846 the western college was 
removed from Exeter to a site between 
Devonport and Plymouth, In April 1848 
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he visited Scotland as the delegate from the PAYNE, GEORGE (1803-1878), patron 
C^ngreffationalUnionofEnffland and Wales, of the turf, was bom on 3 April 1803. His 
He diea on 19 June 1848, alter preaching at . father, George Payne of Sulby Hall, North- 
Mount Street Chapel, Devonport. He was i amptonshire, was shot in a duel on Wimble- 
burie<l on 27 June at Emma Place chanel, ; don Common on 6 Sept. 1810 by one Clark 
Stonehouse, in the f^nye of his wife, who had (Annual RegUtery 1810, pp. 277-8) ; he left 
died on 25 Oct. 1847. I a widow, Mary Eleanor, daughter of R. W. 

Payne*s writings prove him to have had Grey of Backworth House, Northumberland, 
a genuine gift for metaphysical speculation. George, the son, was educated at Eton from 
He wrote, apart from sermons and short | 1816 to 1822, and on 12 April 1823 matricu- 
tncta: 1. ' Remarks upon the Moral Influ- : lated from Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
«DCe of the Gospel upon Believers, and on , indulged his sporting tastes so freely that the 
the Scriptural Manner of ascertaining our | collegeauthorities, after much delay and long- 
State before God,* Edinburgh, 1820, 12mo. 1 suffering, requested him to leave the univer- 
2. * Elements of Mental and Moral Science ' sity. He came of a^e in 1824 and into the 
desired to exhibit the Original Susce^ti- | possession of the family seat, Sulby Hall, and 
bilities of the Mind and the Rule by which \ the Northampton estates, with a rent-roll of 
the Rectitude of any of its States or Feel- • 17,000/. a year. In addition, he took up 
ingsi should be judged,' London, 1828, 1842, ' the sum accumulated during his minority, 
1&5. 3. ' The Separation of Church and ; amounting to about 300,000/. The income 
State calmly considered in reference to its . was, however, wholly incapable of keeping 
probable InHuence upon the Cause and I'ro- | pace with his extravagance ; Sulby passed 
ffiess of Evangelical Truth in this Country,* from his hands, the money disappeared in a 
Exeter, 1834, 8vo. 4. * Lectures on Divine few years, together with two other large 
Sorereignty, Election, the Atonement, Jus- fortunes which he successively inherited from 
tification, and liegeneration,' London, 1836, relatives. He served the office of sheriff of 
18S8, 1846. This work was answered by 1 his native county in 1826, when he met the 
J. A. Haldane and others, to whom Payne Judges with unparalleled state. On a vacancy 
nplied in the last edition. 5. ' The Opera- j occurringin 1835, he was unanimously elected 
tkmoftheVo" 
Exeter, 1836, 



Voluntary Principle in America,' master of the Pytchley hounds ; he gave way 
36, 12mo. 6. *The Church of to Lord Chesterfield in 1838, but again served 



Chrifit considered in reference to its Mem- 
bers, Objects, Duties, Officers, Government, 
and Discipline,' London, 1837, 12mo. 



as the master from 1844 to 1848. His first 
tenure of office was marked by unwonted 
splendour. He owned racehorses, but he was 
7. 'Facts and Statements in reference to I notoriously unlucky on the turf with his own 
Bible-printing Monopoly,' Exeter, 1841, 8vo. | horses, though he was sometimes fortunate 
8.* Elements of Language and General Gram- I in backing those of his friends. His first 
mar,' Ix)ndon, 1843, 12mo; college and school partner on the turf was Edward Bouverie of 



edit. 8vo, 1 84o. 9. * The question " Is it the 
duty of the Government to provide the 
means of Education for the peopled " exam- 
mined ' (directed against Sir James Graham's 
Education Bill), London, 1843. 10. 'The 
Doctrine of Original Sin, or the Nature, 
State, and Character of Man unfolded,' 
London, 1845; forming the 11th series of 
the 'Congregational Lectures.* 11. (Post- 
bumous) * I-iectures on Christian Theology,' 
edited by Evan Davies, London, 1 850, 2 vols. ; 
with a * Memoir * by the Rev. John Pyer and 
' Reminiscences' by the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, 
D.D. Payne also assisted Greville Ewing in 
the selection of *A Collection of Hymns from 
the Best Authors,' Glasgow, 1814; Edin- 
burgh, 1863. 

[Notice in Evangel. M«g. 1848: Pyer's Me- 
moir and WurdlawH Kemini^cences, pretixed to 
the posthumous Lectures on Christian Theo- 
logy; Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Fletcher; 
Memoirs of Thomas Wilson, Esq. ; Works in 
Brit. Mas.] W. A. S. 



Delapre Abbey, Northamptonshire. Bouve- 
rie's colours were all black, while those of his 
friend were all white. They amalgamated 
their colours, and so originated the famous 
* magpie jacket.' Popular as these colours 
were, and often as they were seen on race- 
courses in England, they were never asso- 
ciated with any greater success than the 
winning of a good handicap. The best horse 
he owned was Musket, bequeathed to him by 
Lord Glasgow, who left him at the same time 
25,000/. Musket never carried the magpie 
stripes, but always the white and crimson of 
his lormer owner. In connection with Charles 
C. F. Greville. he had horses trained for many 
years by the Dillys at Littleton, near Win- 
chester; a few handicaps and a second to 
Crucifix for the Oaks with his filly Welfare 
in 1840 were all his successes of any con- 
seq^uence during these years. When Dilly 
retired from business, Payne sent his horses 
to George Dockeray at Epsom. After this 
trainer*s death, Payne's horses went to Alec 



Taylorst Manton, Wiltaliire, and there tbey 
remained U> the last. Nat Flatman was 
ISfne's favourite jockey, and for some time 
he b»d the tint call on bis aervices. His 
betting was very reckless ; he would aome- 
timea back twenty horses iu a race for a big 
handicap, and then miM the winner. He lost 
33,000i. in 1824, when Mr. Gascolgne's Jerry 
n the St. Leger ; but in tbesucceedlney' 



to 1878, yet his only victories of any impor- 
tance were with apurchaaedtilly, Clementina, 
which won the OneThousandGuineasinlM?, 
and with Glauca, which won the Cesare- 

He was an infatuated gambler, not only 
on the turf, but also at the card-table. He 
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cond Baron de Hos, of not playing fairlr. 
t the trial, on 10 Feb. 1837, he "was one of 
the witnesses, and had his character most un- 
fairly aspersed by Sir John Campbell (aftei^ 
wards thetirst BoronCiirapbell). Paynehad 
serious thougbts of publicly horsewhipping 
Campbell, but the Isttur. through the mHlium 
of Colonel Anson, made an apology (Times, 
11 Feb. 1837, pp. 2-4, 13 Feb. pp.l'-il. 

I'ayne had hosts of friends and admirers, 
and no enemies. Ho died unmarried at 
10 Queen Street, Mayfair, London, on 2 Sept. 
1878, and was buried at Kensal Green 
cemetery on 8 Sept., the IVince of Wales 
and a large number of friends being present. 
His only brother, William Pavne, died at 
Pitsford Hall, NorthamptonsLire, in le^iS. 
His sister Etiiabeth Martha married, in 1827, 
Sir Francis Holyoake Goodricke, bart., who 
died in 1865. 

(BHily'sMag. I860 i. 183-6 {villi portrait), 
1883 ill. H8~63;Ni>w Sporting Mag. ]8S7,iiii. 
SS-l: Wustiniiiilsr Papers, 1878. x. 139 (with 
portrait): Nethercoto's Pytchlpy Hunt, ISSB, 
Dp. 4,90, 117-'18 (with porlraitl: Thormanby's 
Faraous Earing Moo, 1882. pp. tI3-20 (with 
porl.mit); Rice's British Turf, 1879, ii. 2B8-S08 
(wiih portmit); Cecil's Records of the Chafe, 
1877, pp. 13.^6 ; DailrTebgntpb, 3 Sept. 1878, 
p. S; Tha Field, 7 Sept. 1878, p. 312 : Times. 
3. fi, and 7 Sept. 1878 ; Sporting Times, 8 Maj 
187S. pp. 30S, 308 (with portrait); Ulustnited 
Sporting and Dramatic Nevs, 1876, it. 47S, 4»6 
(with portmit] : Illustrated London Nbkb. 1S44, 
T, 72 (with [wrlniit) ; Graphic. 1H78. iviii. 278 

fwith portnitl ; Racing, in BBilmiatan Lilimry 
1886), pp. 7a. IPS, 201-6,] O. C. B. 

PAYNE, HENRY NEVILLE (J. 1672- 
1710), conspirator and author, is credited by 
Lord Macaulay with having been ' an inti- 
mate friend of the indiscreet and unfortunate 




Coleman ' [see CuLKH,ts, Edwasd], and with 
having been committed to Newgale as an 
accomplice to the 'popish plot' (Hulory of 
£ny/ond,ed. 1883, iu 217). Macaulay seems, 
however, to have confounded Payne with 
Edward Neville (1639-1709) [q. v.], a iesuit. 
Another statement of Macaulay, that ' Payne 
had been lone known about town as a dabbler 
in poetry and politics,' has more evidence to 
j support it. Uownes ascribes (o him three 
plays; the ■ Fatal Jealousie,' a tragedy, acted 
, at the Duke'a theatre, licensed 32 Nov. 1673, 
j and published in 1 673 : ' Morning Rambles, 
or the Town Humours,' a comedy, acted at 
the Duke's theatre in 11^73, and published in 
1673: and the 'Siege of Constantinople,' & 
tragedy, acted at the Duke's theatre in 1674, 
and published in 1675. The latter contains 
I various indirect allusions to the politic* of 
' the period. In all probability he isalso identi- 
cal with the Henty Payne who wrote 'The 
Persecutor Eiposed ; in Reflections by Way 
of Reply to an Ill-bred .\nawer to the Dulu 
of Buckingham's Paper,' lOS-j; and 'Aii 
Answer to a scandalous Pamphlet entitled ft 
Letter to a Diaaenter coucemiug his Majea- 
tie'e late Declaration of Indulgetice,' 1687. 
The latter called forth 'An .\nswer to Mr. 
Henry Payne's Letter concerning his Ma^ 
jesty's Indulgence writ to the Author of 
the Letter to a Dissenter by T, T.' 'Mr. 
Payne,' writes the author of this pamphlet, 
' I cannot help asking you how much money 
had from the writer of the Paper whicn 
rer; for us you have tha 
L who deals with both 
I in such a manner as to 
1 were inclined to it by 
and be adds; 'Both in 
itution and Policy, and 
^ou seem to have entered 
such an intermixture with the Irish that 
the thread all over is linsey-wolaey.' 

After the revolution Payne became, accord- 
ing to Bishop Burnet, ' the most active and, 
determined of all King James's agents,' and, 
although he bad ' lost the reputation of an 
honest man entirely,' succeeded by hie ' arts 
of management ' in inducing those t<i employ 
him who were well aware of bis indifferent 
character (OiCTi Timt, ed. 1838, p. 546). Ha 
was generally believed to have been ths 
chief instigator of the Montgomery plot in 
1690 [see Montgojiebv, Sib Jam^ tenth 
Baronet of Skelmorlie]. Balcarres affirms 
that each was the dupe of the other : Paj-ne 
promising Montgomery 'al! his ambition, 
vanity, or avarice could pretend to,' and per- 
suading him that he (Payne) was entrusted 
by King .lames to dispose ' of money, forces, 
and titles as he pleaaral;' while Montgomery 



you pretend 
character of a m 
hands, so this is w 
make one think y 
the adverae party 
your books of Coc 
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■ttde Payne believe that * he could win the | was shifted ' {Oum Tim^, p. 597). On the 

whole nation with a speech \Me/noirSf p. 51). • petition of his nephew, Francis Payne, he was 

Piyne came north to Scotland to manage the | for some time after his torture allowed the 

.. OOBspiracy there, and, on the discovery of the benefit of the open prison, and permitted to 

; idotywaa arrested. Burnet states that Robert ' be attended by his own physicians and sur- 

« ragoaon (d. 1714) Ui v.] the plotter in- geons; but the order was overruled by the 

^. inmed against him (Oir/i Time,^, ^61); but I king on 23 Dec. 1690, and it was decided 

^ ttwB is no confirmation of this, and Balcarres ' that he should be received into close confine- 

^ mentions Montgomery as the informer (Me- ment. While in imprisonment in Stirling 

^ «Mri,p.66). As the use of torture was still Castle in 1699, he stated, in a letter to the 

- wnnitted in Scotland, it was resolved to apply privy council, that he had been preparing an 

5 » on Piiyne, Sir William Lockhart having in- experiment for river navigation, and to at- 

•?■ Amied Lord Melville that if it were applied tend to this he was granted liberty for a 

^ ID^ Fayne those that knew him were of range of half a mile from the castle during 

! opinion he would not abide it, • for he is but a portion of each dav (Chambers, Domestic 

J ftdasUrdly fellow ' (Melville Papers, p. 5i^9). Annals of Scotland, 2nd edit. ii. 218). He 

•^ An order for its application was therefore was still in prison as late as 9 Dec. 1700, when 

1 mat by the privy council on 4 Aug. 1690, and, the Duke ot Queensberry informed Carstares 

I •• the order was not immediately act^d on, that it was not in their power to detain 

asocial order was sent by King William on I him, and advised that he should be set at 

^' IS Not. It was carried into effect on 10 I liberty. 

i 




fat •xcniciating sufferings with the utmost [ Chambers's Book of Days. ii. 371 ; Mark Napi.rs 
innness, and they failed to elicit from him | Memorials of Gmham of Claverhouse, viscount 
Ikealigfaest information. ' It was surprising \ Dundee.] T. F. H. 

and others/ wrote the Earl of Crawford 
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to Melville, that he could * endure the heavy PAYNE, JOHN ((/. 1500), bishop of 
innceahe was in for two hours ' {ib. p. 583). | Meath, was an Irishman by birth, and early 
was the last occasion on which torture entered the order of St. Dominic. Proceed- 
applied to a prisoner in Scotland. | ing to Oxford, he became D.D., and professor 

Notwithstanding the representation of of theology in the Dominican convent there. 
the privy council that, by the claim of ' He was subsequently elected provincial of 
rigbt, delay in putting a prisoner to trial was , the Dominicans in Kngland. C)n 17 March 
eontnry to law, it was not until 19 May 1693 1483-4 he was appointed to the bishopric of 
that a warrant was given to the lord advocate i Meath by a bull of Sixtus IV, liaving been 
to raise an indictment against Neville granted custody of the temporalities a year 
Fajne for high treason before the parliament, j before ; he was enthroned on 4 Aug. following. 
In connection with the propased trial there He formed a close friendship with Gerald 



printed for the informationof members of ■ Fitzgerald, eighth earl of Kildare [q. v.], and, 
parliament *Nevil Payn's Letter, and some ; like most of the inhabitantsof the I'ale, was 
other Letters that concern the Subject of the a strenuous Yorkist. When Lambert Simnel 
Letter, with Short Notes on them,' 1()93; I landed in Ireland in 1487, Payne l)ecame one 
bat parliament decided that the process be oftheforemost of his adherents; he preached 
lemitted' to the commissioners of Justiciary, the sermon at Simnel's coronation in Christ 
OP otherwise that the process be continued Church, Dublin, on Whit-Sunday, 24 May 
until next meeting of parliament as his ma- 1487. But after the battle of Stoke he was 
jeaty shall think fit to order.' Burnet states among the first to make his peace with 
thmt l^iyne' sent word t^ several of the lords, Henry VII. Ho accompanie<l Sir Richard 
in particular to Duke Hamilton, that as long j Edgcumbe (d. 1489) [a. v.l, whom Henrv had 
as hia life was his own, he would accuse none ; sent over to * settle Ireland * from Malahide to 
hat he was resolved he would not die, and I Dublin, and was also employed as an inter- 
he could discover enough to deserve his par- mediary between him and Kildare. Henry VII 
don.* *This' adds Burnet, 'struck such had asked the pope to excommunicate Payne, 
terror into many of them whose sons or near , but on 25 May 1488 the bishop received a gene- 
lelativea had been concerned with him that, ral pardon for his share in the rebellion, and he 
he moving for a delay on pretence of some appears to have sought to further ingratiate 
witnesses that were not then at hand, a time , hin^self with the king by accusing his metro- 
was given him beyond the continuance of politan, Octavian dc Palatio, archbishop of 
the session ; so he escaped, and the inquiry Armagh, of complicity in the rebellion (Let^ 
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ters and Papers of Henry VIZ, ed. Gairdner, 
i. 384, ii. 370). He was selected by Edg- 
cumbe tx> proclaim the pope's absolution and 
the king^s pardon to all who should return 
to their duty, and was subsequently com- 
missioned by Kildare and the council to assure 
Henry VII of their allegiance, and to thank 
him for his pardon. 

From this time Payne's relations with Kil- 
dare became strained. On one occasion, after 
a fray, the earl pursued the bishop into the 
chancel of a church and made him prisoner, 
only releasing him on a peremptory command 
from the king (Book of Howth, pp. 178-80). 
When Kildare was in England in 1496, Payne 
accused him vehemently to the king, and the 
earl is said to have retorted by making reve- 
lations about the bishop's character ; but the 
story is not more credible than it is credit- 
able to the bishop's morals. It was on this 
occasion that the bishop is reported to have 
said of Kildare to the king, * You see, all Ire- 
land cannot rule this man,' and the king to 
have replied, ^ Then this man shall rule all 
Ireland. 

In 1489 Payne assisted at a provincial 
synod in St. Mary's Church, Ardee, and was 
arbitrator between the rival claims of Thomas 
Brady and Cormac to the bishopric of Kil- 
more. He seems to have remained loyal 
during Warbeck's attem])t, but was obliged 
to give pledges for the observance of peace. 
In July 149'> he attended the provincial 
synod of Drogheda, and issued a pastoral 
which is printed in Brady's * Episcopal Suc- 
cession' (pp. 80-7) and Cogan's * Diocese of 
Meath ' (i. 376-7). After his return from Eng- 
land he was on 3 Oct. 1496 appointed master 
of the rolls in Ireland. He died on 6 May 
1606, and was buried in the Dominican 
church of St. Saviour's, Dublin. Ware says 
he was noted for hospitality and alms- 
giving. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VII. ed. Crairdner, 
i. yo, 379, 384. li. 30o, 370; Book of Howth, 
pp. 1 79-80 ; Annals of the Four Masters, v. 1 289 ; 
Cotton's Fasti, iii. 114; Lascelles's Liber Mun. 
Hibern. i. 99, ii. 10, &e. ; Rymer's Foedera, xii. 
196, and Syllabus ; De Burgo's Hib. Dominicana, 
ed. 1762-72, pp. 86, 195, 477 ; Wood's Athens? 
Oxon.ii.696; Dodd's Church Hist. i. 181 ; Ware's 
Annals of Ireland and Bishops, i . 1 5 1 -2 ; Ek^hard's 
Script t. Ord. Prsedicatonim, vol. i. p. xxvi ; 
Brady's Episcopal Succession, i. 234 ; Lansdowne 
MS. 978, f. 74 : Cotton MS. Titus B. xi., ff. 332- 
377 ; Bacon's Henry VII ; Wright's Hist, of Ire- 
land, i. 252. 256; Smyth's Ijaw Officers of Ireland, | 
p. 64 ; O'Flanagan's Lord (Ihancellors of Ireland, , 
i lao 160; GiU>ert's Viceroys, pp. 428-9, 436- 
Richey's Lectures on Irish Hist. i. 21 7 ; 
ocese of Meath, i. 81, 376 ; Bagwell's 
ler the Tudors, i. 104.] A. F. P. 



PAYNE, JOHN {d, 1647 ?), engraver, 
was one of the earliest ezponent-s of the art 
of line-engraving in England. He appears 
to have learnt it from Simon and William 
Pass [q. v.], and his manner very much re- 
sembles theirs. Two of his portraits — those 
of Robert Devereux, second earl of Essex, 
and Henry Vere, earl of Oxford — are printed 
in frames engraved by William Pass. Payne 

I had considerable skill in engraving, and many 
of his portraits and title-pages have g^eat 

j merit. His chiefwork is the large engraving, 
done on two plates, of the great ship * The 
Sovereign of the Seas,' built by Pet<5r Pett 
[q. v.l at Deptford in 1637. Evelyn in his 
* Scultura* extols this engraving, as well as 

j Payne's portraits of Dr. Alabaster, Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudverd, and others. Payne, though- 
recommenaed to the king's favour, was idle, 
and died in indigent circumstances. This 
must have been about 1647, as Thomas Raw- 
lins [q. v.] in his * Calanthe,' published in 1648, 
has an epitaph on Payne, as * lately deceased.' 
Among other portraits engraved by Payne 
were those of Bishop Joseph Hall, Bishop 
Lancelot Andrews, Sir Edward Coke, Hobson 
the Carrier, Sir James Ley, Christian of 
Brunswick, &c., and among the title-pages 
those to ' The Works of John Bovs, D.D./ 
1629, and to Gerarde's * Herball,' 1*0:33. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
num) ; Vertuo's Diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
23070; Erelyn'sScultura; Strutt's Diet, of En- 
gravers.] L. C. 

PAYNE, JOHN (rf. 1787), publisher, 
whose brother Henry was a bookseller in 
Pall Mall, established himself in l'at«moster 
Row, at first by himself, but afterwards in 
partnership witn Joseph Bouquet (Nichols, 
Lit, Anecd. ix. 668). He became intimate 
with Dr. Johnson, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Rambler Club in Ivy Lane, which 
was formed by Johnson in the winter of 
1749 (th. ix. 50i>,779). When Johnson started 
the * Rambler,' in March 1750, Payne agreed 
to give him two guineas for each paper as it 
appeared, and to admit him to a share of 
the profits arising from the sale of the col- 
lected work (TiMPERLEY, Encychp^dta^ 
2nd edit. p. 678). The bargain proved pro- 
fitable. 

Meanwhile Payne had been admitted to 
the service of the Bank of England on 
7 March 1744. In 1769 he was a chief clerk, 
in 1773 deputy accountant-general, and in 
1780 accountant-general, a post which he 
held until 1785 {Royal Kalendars). 

But through life Payne retained an interest 
in the publishing business (cf. Nichols, iii. 
223). In 1785 he arranged to print an Eng- 
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lish translation of Thomas k Kempis*8 * Imi- 
tation He wrote and published : 1. * New 
Tables of Interest/ oblong 16mo, London, 
1758, a useful compilation, tor which Johnson 
wrote a preface. 2. * A Letter occasioned by 
the I^ord Bishop of Gloucester's [Warburton] 
** Doctrine of Grace," ' 870, London, 1763 (ib, 
V. 620). An anonymous ' Letter to a modem 
Defender ofChri8tianity,*12mo, London,! 771, 
attributed to a John ray no in Halkett and 
Lain^*s * Dictionary,* p. 1373, may be by the 
accountant-general. Ilis letters to Dr. Thomas 
Birch, extending from 1752 to 1754, are in 
Additional MS. 4316 in the British Museum. 
He died unmarried at Lympston, near Exeter, 
on 10 March 1787 {Probate Act Book, 
P. C. C. 1787; will registered in P. C. C. 142, 
Major ; information from the Bank of Eng- 
land). 

Payne has been confused with another 
John Payne (^. 1800), compiler, who also 
began his career as a publisher in Pater- 
noster Row. After 17(50 he entered into 
partnership with Joseph Johnson [q. v.], 
and continued with him until 1770, when 
nearly the whole of their property was 
consumed by fire (Timpeblet, pp. 836, 
838/1.) Payne then betook himself to Mar- 
sham Street, Westminster, and turned author. 
He is described as an ' indefatigable manufac- 
turer ' of books, issued in weekly numbers 
under the high-sounding names of * George 
Augustus I lervey,' * William Frederick Mel- 
moth,' &c. {Dirt, of Living Authors^ 1816, 
p. 265). Under the former pseudonym he 
issued a creditable 'Naval, Commercial, and 
General History of Great Britain, from the 
earliest time to the rupture with Spain in 
1779,' in 5 vols. 8vo (Rivers, Literary 
Memoirs of Living Authority ii. 117). His 
own avowed compilations, the first two of 
which were published bv Johnson, are: 

1. 'Universal Geography, 2 vols. fol. Lon- 
don, 1791, with maps and copperplates, a 
work which occupied him eight years. 

2. *An Epitome of History,' 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1794-5 (a second edition of vol. i. 
appeared in 1795). 3. 'Geographical Ex- 
tracts,' 8vo, London, 1796. 4. * A concise 
History of Greece,' 8vo, London, 1800, of 
which the first volume only was issued 
(RErss, Beg. of Authors, 1790-1803, ii. 177). 

[BoMweirs Life of Johnson, ed. Croker, 1848, 
pp. 58 n., 78, 79; authorities cited in the 
text.] G. G. 

PAYNE, J9HX WILLETT (1752- 
1 803 ), rear-admiral, youngest son of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of St. Christopher's, was 
bom there in 1752. He received his early 
education at a private school at Greenwich, 



in 1767 entered the Royal Academy at Ports- 
mouth, after two and a half years' study 
joined the Quebec frigate as an 'able sea- 
man,' and went out to the West Indies. There 
he was moved into the Montagu, flagship 
of Rear-admiral Man, and continued in her 
two years and a half. lie was then moved 
into the Falcon sloop ; returned to England 
in 1773 ; joined the Rainbow with Commo- 
dore Thomas Collingwood, and, after some 
time on the coast of Guinea, again went to 
the West Indies, returning to England in 
the beginning of 1775. On 10 May he passed 
his examination ; towards the end of the 
year was appointed to the Bristol ; went out 
to the coast of North America, took part in 
the attack on Sullivan's Island, and proceeded 
to New York [see Parker, Sir Peter, 1721- 
1871]. There he was moved by Ilowe into 
his fiagship the Eagle, and on 9 March 1777 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Brune 
frigate, with Captain James Ferguson, a man 
equally distinguished for his gallantry, abi- 
lity, and eccentricity. Between Ferguson and 
Payne there arose a warm friendship, which 
lasted till Ferguson's death in 1786. Early 
in 1778 Pavne was moved into the Phoenix 
with Sir liyde Parker (1739-1807) [q. v.], 
and was present with the squadron under 
Lord Howe in the defence of Sandy Hook 
and off Rhode Island in July. He returned 
to England in the Roebuck, and in April 
1779 was appointed to the Romney, one of 
the Channel fleet under Sir Charles Hardy 
the younger [q.v.l,and afterwards bearing the 
broad pennant of Commodore George John- 
stone [q. v.] I'ayne was appointed by John- 
stone commander of the Cormorant on 6 Nov. 
1779, and on 8 Jijly 1780 was posted to the 
Artois, a magnificent French frigate which 
was captured by the squadron. 

In tne following month a complaint was 
made by the Portuguese goveminent that 
while lying in the Tagus the Artois had en- 
tered a considerable number of Portuguese 
subjects ; that these men were forcibly de- 
tained, and that an attempt to release them 
had been resisted by Payne's orders. Payne 
showed that the complaint was unfounded, 
and was probably concocted in the desire to 
sow dissension between England and Portu- 
gal. The Portuguese government admitted 
the mistake, which they attributed to the 
interpreter. In August 1781 Payne was 
appointed to the Enterprise, a 2S-gun frigate, 
which he commanded on the Jamaica sta- 
tion, cruising with marked success against 
the enemy's trade. In December 1782 he 
was moved by Admiral Pigot into the oO-giin 
ship Leander, and in her, near Guadeloupe, 
on the night of 18 Jan. 1783, fought a severe 
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acti«">n wirh i Urip? ship caminz tp»»ps. In a broad p»'nnant in command of a detached 
th»* e\rninj th:s <hip haii shi^wed Spanish .squadron, as also in March 179H for a cruise 
ool«Mir^: bur h^rr -sh-^c. manv of which werv in the Kav of Biscay. The inclement season 
aftfTwurl* f.uiad -m bi'^ard rh** I-eander. w»?re and exposure brougut on severe illness, which 
of :hirTy->ix p^un-U and had the French mark, compelled him to resign the command. On 
si> rha: Payne aTl^l his olfioep* w-re dm vinc»*d 14 teb. 17'J9 he was promoted to the rank 
that *h«' wa* a French *hip "^f 7i «?r >*J runs, of n^ar-admiral, and in August he was ap- 
At tlio tirur' it was brl:»rvril "har fhn' was point*** I treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, 
the CuiP'nn-* >'( ^ jfun* : larer -^n *!ie where he died on 17 Nov. 1H03. On the 2oth 
was 'iuiJ to be the Pliiri^ 'jf 74. French h^* was buried at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
writers make n-» menri>>n o( the oirctim- IIL* portrait, by Jloppner, has been engraved, 
stamv ; and as rhetwo .ihips *epttritr^l. biJth TThe Memuip in the Nar.^l Chronicle (iii. 1) 
haviiu >U"4fained heavy l'"«ss. but wichi^iif any w.ia pptsumiiljly written by CUrkcand certainly 
detinit'" result, i: was n^irver known m Enj- nai lerT I ;irk»»'s supervision; it touch ps but lightly 
land wha* she was. Wri- pt:)s*ihiy she was ':q 'Iw faults of his civil career, which were many, 
n»allv a S^uiuianl. In rec»\rniti-:in of hL-zal- aa-i -i»»-lis on his iiistin(^Ii^he«l services in the 
Ian t conduct on thL* «ii?ca.-i«.n Pavnr- was n;ivy. Sw also Gt-nr.3Eag. 1803 ii. 1187; Molloy's 
m.n>\l int.i the SOirun *hip I Vince^rs' Amelia. ^''-^^ Life Below .Stairs, vol. iv.] J. K. L. 
which he t.»kM Kniflandat th.?p.^^e. PATXE, JOSEPH (lSOd-187rt), first 
The restless energy which had won him pp»>fes*ir of education in England, was bom 
distinction in war carri»-d him. in time of >^i p*3or parents, on '2 March 1808, at Bury 
|H'rtce, into reckW* diss i pat i' in. H** attracted Sr.rMmunds. After receiving little besides 
the notice of the Princ^f of \V«U««. who con- an elementary education, he earned his own 
stitutfd him his private secretary, comp- living as a b«w by teaching and writing for 
t roller 'tf the hi >us^hf lid, and p'T-inal friend, the press, while continuing his studies in 
Then^ is no doubt that hr was the a*.*''iciat»» cla.«sics and English literature. In 1828 he 
of the prince in his vice:ii and his siippi'>rter was an assistant-ma.srer in a school in New 
in his ba5»»r imricrurs. In 17J*'*. when th^r Kent Koai.1. Accidentally, he met with an 
prince claimed the rf*ir^*ncy dnrinj? the kinir's aco'^unt of JaoJtot's system of teaching, made 
msanitv. Payne. th».*n m»*mb»-r of p^rliam^^nt himself aoiiiainted with the principles, and 
for Hunt invrdon. urir»'d his right inp*-rj«istent in l>»;^i«> wr«>re a pamphlet, * A compendious 
anil unscrupulous lancruatrr ; and on one oc- Exp'-'sirii^n of PnifeS5»ir Jacotot's celebrated 
cnsion hi"* manner of sp»!aking of th^* que^-n System of Education.' Impressed by his 
is said ti^ have drawn fr«>m .Ian**. dfich»*** «»f account f^( .Iacoti"»t's system, Mrs. David 
<Tordon ij. v.". the retort : * Vou littlr*. in- FU-tchi^r. a C'araberwfU lady, invited him to 
significant, pood-for-nothinir, upstart, p»-rt, t»-acli a small class, consisting of three chit- 
chat t»*rinjr p"Ppy« l*'"''^^' ^^^^*' y'»" name your dn-n nf hvr family and two others. Ilis 
rinal master's royal mo? h»T in tliat style I' succ^'ss was so marke<l that other pan^nts 
Towards tlie end of 17^).xhf mndr* a tour wished to send their children, until the class 




In Mnv 179.3 Payne was appf>int»'d to the Sacra?. Adapted by a literal translation to 
Uussell fjf 74 guns, on** of thr Channel flef-t Jacotot's Method. "With a synopsis of the 
und»T Lord ^ow^i; and in lu-r liad a dis- plan to be pursued in applvinp that method 
tinguislu'd part in the bnttl«*rif 1 .Iun»' 1704, to theacijuisitionof I^tin. Jacotot himself 
for which he receiv*'d th*? gold medal. In acknowledged the value of Payne's disciple- 
I)»»c»'mlx^r lit? was ord«*n*d to hoist a broad ship ( Jfork^ nf Jofeph Prnpie, ii. lo8). 
wnnant on board the.Jupit*'r, in comniaml of Throughout Pavne's teaching life he taught 
the squadron uppi'iint^fd to bring ovt?r the in the spirit of .lacotot's met hmls, though cir- 
!*rinc»'ss Caroline. It sail«;<l from th« Xore ciimstances rendered literal adherence some- 
on 2 March 1700 : the ])rincess embarked at times impossible. A favourite maxim of his 
Cuxhavt'n on the 2m li, and arrive<l atfiraves- in teaching was * Lessoning, not Lecturing.* 
<»n«l on 4 April. Payne was at thi** time in In 18.S7 Payne married the daughter of the 
bad health, but towards the «*nd of the sum- Hev. John Dyer, secretary of the Baptist 
mer he was appointed tf) the Impetueux, an Missionary Society. Miss Dyer was herself 
^'^ ship formerly called the Amerique, the head of a large school, which she con- 

bured from the French on 1 June . tinujKl after marriage. She had spent some 
inly by the Uuss<dl. During the | years in the house of Mark "Wilks of Paris, 
ifl797 he was again ordered to hoist ' and had an unusual knowledge of French 
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literature. She was a stimulating and capable 
teacher, of great energy of character. In 
1845 the two schools in London, conducted 
respectively by himself and his wife, were 
given up, and Payne went to Leatherhead, 
where he established the Mansion House 
School for boys. This he continued with 
grreat success K>r nineteen years. 

In 1865 Payne was examined by the 
Schools Enquiiy Commission, and admitted 
the need of modifications in Jacotot*s system 
of teaching languages, but thought ' the 
general principle multum non multa quite 
unquestionable.' In his school time-table 
the following were the percentage of forty- 
two working hours: classics 43 per cent., 
mathematics 30 per cent., French and Ger- 
man 14 per cent., history and geojopraphy 10 
per cent., spelling 2 per cent., readmg 1 per 
cent. He advocated before the commission 
the (permissive) registration of teachers. 

In 1863 Payne retired from school- work 
and lived at 4 Kildare Gardens, Ba^swater, 
London. He interested himself in linguistic 
studies, wrote a paper for the Philological So- 
ciety on the *■ Norman Element in the Spoken 
and Written English of the 12th, 13th, and 
14th Centuries.' In 1873-4 he was chairman 
of the council of the Philological Society. 
In 1871 he was on the council of the Social 
Science Association, and in the same year, at 
the Leeds meeting, and in 1872, at Plymouth, 
read papers in the education section. 

The most vigorous of all Payne's writings 
was an article on Eton, in the 'British 
Quarterly Review ' (April 1868) ; this was not 
republished in the collected works. Payne's 
view was that the ' pretensions of Eton are 
utterly unfounded, and that her boasted edu- 
cation is a lamentable failure.' His lively 
attack provoked considerable attention. 

From 1871 onwards Payne especially de- 
voted himself to the higher education of 
women, the development of educational 
method, and the improvement of the status of 
the teacher by increasing his technical and pro- 
fessional qualifications. He energetically sup- 
ported the Women's Education Union (from 
which sprang the Girls' Public Day School 
Company), and was chairman of the central 
committee of the union from its first organi- 
sation in 1871 until 1875. In 1866 he gave 
two lectures at the College of Preceptors on 
' The Curriculum of Modem Education and 
the claims of Classics and Science to be repre- 
sented in it considered.' In 1868 he read a 
paper on * The Past, Present, and Future of 
the College of Preceptors,' in which he pleaded 
that the college should undertake the train- 
ing of secondary teachers. 

In 1872, after much discussion and in face 
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of reactionary opposition, the College of 
Preceptors establisned the first professorship 
in education in England, and elected Payne 
to the post. He took great pains with 
the lectures, and during 1873 and 1874 
140 students of both sexes attended the 
courses. In 1874 Payne urged the founding 
of a training college, with model and prac- 
tising schools. He had some time previously 
urged the college to undertake the examina- 
tion of teachers for diplomas in the science 
and art of teaching. 

In 1874 Payne made a tour in North Ger- 
many, to visit some of the kindergartens, 
primary schools, and training colleges, and 
to investigate methods and theories as to 
the education of children between the ages 
of three and ten. In the spring of 1875 Payne 
wrote an account of his tour, but this was 
not published until after his death, which 
took place in April 1876. Mrs. Payne bad 
died in 1875. Their son. Dr. Joseph Frank 
Pavne, is a well-known physician. 

'there is a portrait of Payne in the common 
room of the College of Preceptors, painted 
from a photograph, and an engraving of the 
same photograph forms the frontispiece to 
vol. i. of Payne's * Works.' A memorial 
prize was founded in the Maria Grey Train- 
ing College, now at Brondesbury. 

Payne wrote the following : 1. * Universal 
Instruction. Epitome Historise Sacrse. A 
Latin reading book on Jacotot's System,' 
1831, 12mo. 2. ' Select Poetry for Children,' 
1st edit. 1839 (?) 12mo; (this school-book has 
run through a large number of editions). 

3. ' Studies in English Poetry/ 1845, 8vo. 

4. 'Studies in English Prose/ 1868, 8vo. 

5. * A Visit to German Schools. Notes (/ 
a IVofessional Tour to inspect some of thi 
Kindergartens, Primary Schools, Public 
Girls' Schools, and Schools for Technical In- 
struction,' 1876, 8vo. Payne's lectures, pam- 
phlets, and papers best worth preserving in 
a collected form were publishecL in a single 
volume, with an introduction, by the Rev. 
Robert Hebert Quick [q. v.] This work re- 
appeared in 1883 as the first volume of the 
works of Joseph Payne, edited by his son. 
Dr. J. F. Payne : Vol. i. * Lectures on the 
Science and Art of Education.' Vol. ii., 
containing * Lectures on the History of Edu- 
cation, with a Visit to German Schools/ was 
published in 1892, 8vo. 

[Obituary notice in the Educational Times of 
1 June 1876 by Payne's friend, Mr. C. P. Mason ; 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Commis- 
sioners, in vol. ir. of the Schools* Inquiry Com- 
mission Report, 1868; information kindly given 
by Dr. J. F. Payne, by Mrs. OflTord of Dover, and 
by Mibs Emily A. E. Shirreff.] F. W-n. 
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PATKE, PETER (d. 1455). lollard «nd 
T&boril^, «M born at Hough-on-tbe'Hill, 
near Grantham, Lincolnshire, where afnmily 
of the name survived till the middle of tlie 
eighteenth century, when by the marriage of 
Etbelred, duu^hter and heiress of Thomas 
Payne, the property passed to Sir John Cust 
[q. v.] (Biker, pp. 32-3). Thomaa Gafl- 
coigae [q. v.] expressly states tlint Payne was 
the son of a Frenrhman bv an English wife 
(ion e Libro IWi'(a/u»n,'pp. .%G, 18(1-7). 
Payne must hare been born about 1380, and 
■was educated at Oxford, where be was a con- 
temporary of Peter Part.ridge [q. v.], by whom 
he was first itttroducod to the doctrines of 
Wiclif; Partridge alleged that he in vain 
urged Payne to abandon heresiea which, even 
if true, would be an ohalacle to hia advance- 
ment in preaching and teacliing (Pbtbitb 
ZiTBCBNBia, p.344). Pa vaa had graduated as 
a master of arts before 5 Oct. MOO. Under 
this date aletter purporting to be issued by 
the congregation of the university was ad- 
dressed to the BohemJitn reformers, declarini; 
that all England was on the aide of Wiclif, 
except for some false mendicant triars. Oas- 
colgue roundly asserts that Payne had 
stolen the seal of the university and affixed 
it to this document {Loci f Libra Verilntiim, 
p. 20), The letter was quoted hy John 
Hubs, and in the convocation at St, Paul's 
in 1411 referents was made to the seal having 
been secretly affixed to some lying letters in 
support of hereEy(WiLKiSB,OinciVw,iii. 336); 
allusion was also made to the letter at the 
council of Constance (H. von drr IIabst, 
Cone. CoiutnntifiiM, iv. 326), and it was pro- 
bably in reference to this incident that in 
1426 the university took precautions to pre- 
vent an improper use of the seal. Mr. 
Maicwell Lvte (Hist, of the Unicertity of 
Oxford, p. 270) has suggested that the letter 
was passed, by a snatch vote of comrregation 
daring the long vacation. In 1410 Payne 
became principal of St. Edmund Hall, and 
retained this position till 1414 ; he was also 
principalof the adjoining Wliitellall( Wood, 
ColUgaand /f(i/A(,ed.Gutch,p.60.^). During 
bia tenure of the office he was involved in 
a quarrel with the mendicant orders. Ac- 
cowing to Thomas Netter or Walden [q. v.], 
Payne was chosen hy a certain noble (per- 
haps Sir John Oldcastle) It dispute with 
"William Ifcwfu, a Carmelite, and bo be- 1 
came involved in a controveray with Netter 
himself. Netter alleges that Payne, ' suffo- 
catus vecordia,' withdrew from the eontro- 
_ before ihey had come to close quarters 
{DoetrinaU Fidei EtvletirB, i. 7-8, ed. 
Blonciotti). Payne himself refers to a 
qoairel which arose from bis refus^ to give ( 



bread to b^ging monks at his hall, 
from bis having said eome things of them'4 
that they did not like (Petrus Zatecb^thu, 
p, 344). But elsewhere he admitted that 
when at Oiford an attempt was made to I 
make him swear not to teach Wiclifite doc* 
trines, and alleged that, on an appeal to the 
king i^Heiiry V), he obtained protection 
(John of RAarsA, De Eedactione Soiem»- 
mm, pp. 269-70). Payne would seem to 
have taught his doctrines at London and 
elsewhere in England, besides Oxford; 
Ralph Mungyu, wlio was tried for heresy ia 
1428, was his disciple (Wilkinb, Cmtklia, 
iii. 4gS). Afterwards, apparently in I41S, 
lie was difiamed for hereny, and, failing to 
Appear when cited, was excommunicated; 
Payne pleaded that he had already left 
England at the time of the citation, but Par- 
tridge declared that he met him on the 
day (PBTRra i^AIECBSSis, p. 343). Partrid^' 
also alleged that Oldcastle had been led 
into a course of treason through Payne's in- 
fluence, and there appears to have been soma 
charge of treason against Payne himself^ 
this Payne vehemently denied, though tA- 
mitting that he left England lo escape mar- 
tyrdom (ib. pp. 334, 343-4). Payne may 
have known Jerome of Prague at Oxford, but 
be says he never saw Huas (JoiiK OF 
Raousa, p. 276). lie was, however, clearly 
on friendly terms with the Bohemian re- 
formers, and on his flight from England took 
refuge al. Prague, where he was reci ' 
among the masters of the university on 
13 Feb. 1417 (Palacky, Grtckichtt iwi 
Bohmen, hk. vii. p. 184), According to 
Oascoigne (ZflCi e Idbro Veritafum, p. 10), 
Payne took with liim to Bohemia many of, 
Wiclifs writings, and the statement is con- 
firmed by other writers (cf. Losebth, Wkl^ 
and Huff, English transl. p. 72), 

Id Bohemia Payne obtained the protM- 
tion of Elizabeth, widow of King Weneas- 
laus, and soon acquired a prominent position. 
According, lo Dliigosi (Hittoria Polonita, 
i. 432), he was one of the Bobeminn en- 
voys sent to offer the crown to Wladyslair 
of Poland in August 1420; but there isac 
doubt as to the accuracy of this statement 
(cf. Palackt, vii. 154 n.) lie may. bowBV^j 
as stated by DlugoBz (JfM^ i^/. i. 43e>, baA 
formed one of the embassy which for the ' 
secondtime unsuccessfullv offered the crown 
to Wladyslaw on 2 Feb. 1421. In the p 
vious autumn lie had been instrumental in 
ducing the'OIdTown'of Prague toftgreewitli 
the propositions of the Taborit«B relative to 
the fourth of the Prague articles, and in No- 
vember 1421 he again appears as medialing 
between John the Friwt and the nobles at 



^„,_^{Pit*CKT,vii. 185,282). After this 
'Irtrptt is not meDtioned for five years; but 
in the autumn of 1426 John Prlbrnm be^n 
to Bttacli the doctrints of Wlclif; itnd on 
26 Dec. a disputalion was held at Prague 
before Prince Korybut bet wi.>t:a Pribram and 
Payne, in vhich the latter maintained the 
doctrineA of hU coimtrjman against Iho 
TonuinisiD^ teachini; of the former. After 
the oulbreak agninst Korybur, who was in- 
iri^inf^ with the pope, articles were drawn 
up in Hay 1427 with the int^ntino of pre- 
•erving unity amonc the Hussites. The 
article setting forth tne doctrine on transub- 
atantiation was specially directed against 
pAyne, who now dissoctaied himself from 
the i*nguers, and joined the sect of the 
'Orphans' (A. yii. 437-8). In the follow- 
ing siinimer came the cm^de of Henry Beau- 
fisit [q. v.], the cardinal and bishop of Win- 
dweter, against the Bohemian reformers. 
After his defeat at Tachau, Beaufort arranged 
tora conference between Bohemian and papal 
delegates. In the discussions which took 
riace at Zebrak on 29 Dec., Payne and John 
ttokyckna appeared as the Hussite theolo- 
paaa (A. \u. 459). The year 1428 was filled 
with fighting, but in the spring of 1429 an 
anlesTour was mada to arrange peace. A 
BODiber of Bohemian representatives, of 
iriiom Payne was one, cama to Sigismuud 
*t PressbarFT on 4 April. The confeMnce 
listed till 9 April, gigismund urging the 
Bobemians to submit to the council, which 
waa to met at Basle two years later. The | 
Bohemian representatives pleaded that they i 
had not full power to act, and the meeting ' 
broke up with an arrangement that a 
landtag should beheld at Prague on 23 May. ' 
In the Landtag Payne took no prominent 
part. But afterwards he held a tresh dis- j 
potation with l*ribrani, which lasted for 
t&iee weeks from 20 Sept., in the presence 
of an assembly of Bohemian and Moravian | 
notables at Prague. Pribram charged Wielif 
with bererr ; Payne maintained the catho- 
lieitjof all his oppoDent's citations ; bat the I 
iAUe ended in a species of truce, the terms I 
of which Pribram did not well observe, and 
he again charged Payne and the Jaborile 
party witb heresy (■£. vii. 466-7; Hoefleb, 
GttokiehtMeknibrr der HutatUrhm, xi. 594- 
906). In March 1431 a fresh confarence of 
the sects witb a view to the proposed council 
was arranged to take place at Cracow in the 
presence of Wladyslaw of Poland. Payne 
waa present as a representative of his party; 
bttt the congress effected nothing, and the 
" ' tniatis went home very wroth before 

T (Dtcooez, i. C77-8). 

e terms on whlchthe Bohemians would 



appear at the council were stilt unsettled, 
though the time for its assembly had ar- 
rived. In May 1432 representatives of the 
Bohemians, including Payne, mot at Eger, 
and began negotiations with the council. 
The discussion waa renewed nt Kuttenberg 
in September, and at length terms were 
agreed upon. In a letter from the Praguera 
on 5 Sept, 1432 Payne waa named one of 
the Bohemian delegates to the council, and 
on 6 Dec. he set out with his colleagues tbr 
Basle, where thev arrived on 4 Jan. 1433. 
On II Jan. the Bohemians held religious ser- 
vices, tlie'Orphan ' representatives, of whom 
I'ayne was one, preaching publicly in Qer- 
man {Mm. Omc. Qen. i. tU). Next day 
Procopius the (Sreat, the principal Bohemian 
delegate, entertained his colleagues and 
some members of the council at dinner. 
Payne engaged in a hot dispute with John 
of llagusa, who says ' the Englishman was 
j like a slippery snake — the more closely he 
! seemed to be tied down to a conclusion, the 
' more adroitly would he glide away to some 
I irrelevant matter' (i6. i, 260). On 13 Jan. 
I'ayne was one of the delegates who peti- 
tioned Cardinal Julian to grant the Bohe- 
mians B public reception in the cathedral. 
The request was refused, and three days 
later tliey had their first audience, when 
I Payne, as one of the orators, delivered a brief 
; allegoricaladdressonthet^xt (Psulmciv. 22) 
' 'ortusest sol,et congregati sunt in cubiUbus 
aula,' in which he compared the doctrines of 
I Wielif andHusstotherays of thesnn. Intha 
I subsequent meetings the Bohemian envoys 
' spoke at length on various set themes; on 
'2(S Jan. Payne began a discourse ' De civilt 
dominio clericorum,' which lasted threo 
days, and which he finally summed up in a 
short schedule, to be recoraed in tie acts of 
the council (Mabtene, viii. 215 E). The 
month of February was occupied witb the 
replies of the catholic representatives. John 
oflta^usa spoke for eight days amid con- 
stant interruptions from Payne. On 4 Feb. 
Payne declared that certain opinions were 
falsely attributed to Wielif by John of 
Rngusa. John Keninghale [q. v.] at once de- 
clared that he would produce extracts iroia 
Wiclifs works in refutation of PaiTie (John 
0FKiQtt8A,p.^8). OnlOFeb.Paynestarled 
a controversy with John as to the institution 
of holy water by Alexander V (i». p. 282; 
Petbu.i ZArEGBHSis, p. 307). In tlie last 
week of February John de Palomar replied 
to Payne's speech ' de civlli dominio.' After 
this the discussion was referred firstly to a 
of fifteen, and on 19 March to 
■>i eight from each side. At length it 
decided that the council should send 



lepresaDUtives to discuBs ttio matter in the 
Landtag at Prague, llie debates to continue 
at Baale until tbe arrangemenla for this 
purpose were complete. In t1ief>c final dis- 
cussions Payne took a prominent part ; on 
31 March and 1 April he sirake in reply Ui 
Henry of Kalteisen on tUefreedom of preach- 
ing ; on 6 April ho had a hot dispute with 
Partridge on the incidents of his English 
career, and on the folloninji dayendearoured 
to make Keninghale produce hb promised 
proofs of Wiclif's allefred heresies (ib, pp. 
84S-4). His interi'enliona in the debate 
-were received with much impatience by his 
opponents, and his unyielding temper pro- 
bably contributed to the failure of the 
Bohemians to come to terms with the 
council. He bad tried to prevent the re- 
ception of a friendly apology for (he title of 
heretics, which John of Itngusn appUed to 
the Bohemians on 7 Feb., and early in 
March the more moderate of the Hussites 
had considered whether an arrHnrement 
would not be practicable if Payne and other 
extremists were left out (ib. pp, 3CH-R, 

sal). 

On U April the Bohemians left Basle 
with the delegates of tbe council, chief of 
whom were <iilles Charlier und John de 
Falomar. Prague was reached on 8 May, 
and after some negotiations, in which Payne 
took part, the Landtag met on 8 June. As 
the chief representative of tbe Orphans, 
Payne had a prominent part in the debates 
(ib. pp. 367, 3(2; Tho.mas Khendobpek, pp. 
707, 710). The Landtag broke up on 3 July 
without any decixive result, and a second 
Bohemian embassy was sent with tbe dele- 
gates of the council to Basle. Un 22 Oct. 
the^ brought back with them certain articles 
which might form the basis of a concordat, 
and in a second Landtag which met on 
16 Nov. tbe aristocratic jiarly accepted the 
agreement known as the First Pragiie Com- 
pact, The Orphans and Tuborites resisted, 
Payne being foremost in the opposition. 
On 18 Kov. he attempted to speak, but was 
shouted down ; and in a speech on 28 Nov. 
he complained that 'the lords want to tie 
us up in a sack.' He is asserted to have 
declared that he had a knife which would 
cut whatever the delegates of the council 
sewedtogether(CABLEBlD9, De Lfgafionibuii, 
pp. 450-68, 512, 616). The split between 
tbe two parties grew wider, and in the 
aprinr of 1434 resulted in open war. On 
29 May the nobles were victorious in the 
bat tie of Lipau, where ProcopiuB, the Taborite 
leader, was killed; it was falsely reported 
in England that Payne was also among tbe 
slain (CAron. Gilei. Hunry VI, p. 14); 



another account states that he was taken 

Erisoner (NlCOLia, C'hron. London, p. 120). 
n the subsequent negotiations the party of 
the nobles continued to gain ground, and ' 
the November Landtag the majority of the 
Orphans were won over by the moderate 
party under John Hokycana. Payne then 
joined the Taboritee. Certain doctrinal 
points were nevertheless referred to him for 
arbitration, but in the interests of hit 
friends he postponed his decision for two 
years {OeKkichUchreiber der HiintimAen, 
li. 701-Jj; Palackt, viii. 181-2). As one 
of the Taborite representatives, Payne at- 
tended the conference before Sigismund at' 
Bnmn in JuneJuly 1435 (CittLBRics, Dt 
La/ationibua, pp. 565-74). But from ths 
subsequent proceedings that led up to Sigi»- 
munds reconciliation with the Bohemian 
nobles at Iglau in July 1436 he held aloot 
Aft«r Sigismund came to Prague, Payne 
compelled to |^ive his decision on tbe poiute 
submitted to his arbitration. He pronounced 
in favour of Rokycana, though avowing 
that his own convictions were on tbe othw 
side. The Taborit-es at once protested, and,. 
after some dlscii.v<ion, the debatable pointl 
v,-ere on 1(! Nov. submitted to four docton^ 
of whom Payne was one (Gr/ehifkUtchreiber 
der Hjutfitiscken, ii. 728). As a result, ths 
Taborites obtained permission to wonh^ 
after their own fashion. 

The remaining years of Payne's life wew 
troublous. In 1433 it had been reported at 
Basle that the English wanted to proeecuta 
I him on behalf of their king, and still eodier 
I Martin V had demanded a subsidv for 
I his prosecution from the FngHsk cliurelt 
! (Pbtrtjs ZiTBCBHSts, p. 317: FoxB, Acta 
: aitd MimmnexU, iii. 538). On 13Feb.l487 
! apapnl bull woareceivedat Prague, request-' 
ing the emperor to send him to the council 
! for trial on a charge of heresy ( Johannb* M 
' TtrsoMIs, p. 852). At this time Payne had. 
a pastorale at Saai, whence on 15 April ha 
I came to Prague under a Bafe-conduct. Adj»- 
cussion between Payne and Pribram was held 
before Sigismund, who, when the fonnet 

Exived obstinate, ordered him to leave 
ohemia as soon as his safe-conduct had 
pired. Payne withdrew from I'rague ; but his 
Englishclerk, John Penning, was arrested, and 
the people of Saaz agreed not to support hint 
(li. pp. 861-2). According to Matthii 
ColinuB, Payne now took reHige with PetW 
Chelcicky, the Bohemian author (Paucit,; 
ix. 4S, 469). In February I43fl he was cap-, 
tured by John Bunan, who imprisoned him 
in his castle of Qutenstein (ib. viii. S 
Burian, by order of the Emperor Aibert, 
offered to deliver Payne to the repreaentar 
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tives of the English king at Nuremberg. 
Henry VI thanked Burian for his courtesy, 



Hussite sects (Palacky, ix. 454). He 
passed under a variety of names : Clerk in 



and wrot« to Eusrenius IV proposing that, ; England as an Oxford master ; Payne or 



on account of the dangers of the road, Payne 
ahould be sent instead to the council at 
Florence (Correspondence of T, Bekynton^ 
L 187-9, Rolls Ser.) This was on 18 May 
1440 : but before the matter was arranged 
the Taborites procured Payne's liberty by 
paying a ransom of two hundred schock 
(twelye thousand) of groschen (Palackt, 



English in Bohemia; and also as Freyng 
from his father's nationality, and Hogh or 
Hough from his own birthplace (Gas- 
coiONE, Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 187 ; 
Correspondence of T. Bekynton i. 187). Bale 
wrongly distinguishes Payne and Clerk. 

Payne had apparently published some 
writings before he left England, for in 1428 
ix. 48). Payne returned to Saaz (t6.), but 1 Ralph Mungyn was charged with haying 
no more is heard of him for three years. | possessed and distributed them (WiunNS, 
When the Taborites met the party of | Concilia, iii. 498). They, howeyer, seem to 
Bokycana in conference at Kuttenberg on haye perished. Bale ascribes to him : 1. 'De 
6 July 1443, Payne was one of the two temporali dominio clericorum ; * inc. * Haec 
neaidents and directors of the assembly, sunt yerba quie hestema.' 2. ' De pre- 
Daring the subsequent debates the Taborites destinatione et arbitrio.' 3. ' Contra cere- 
eomplained that Pribram had persistently moniarum abusiones.* 4. ' Pro utraque 
attacked Payne in Bohemian, which Ian- sacrament i specie.^ />.' Concilium esse supra 
goage the latter did not well understand. | papam.' 6. ' Ad Antichristi synagogam.' 
£ventually the discussion was adjourned to , 7. * Contra mendicantes fraterculos.* Tanner 
the Landtag at league in January 1444, ' adds : ' Contra plenam pontificis potestatem.' 
where Payne appears to have been again , The following seem to be extant : I. * De- 

5reaent (lA. ix. 97-9; Geschichtsschreiber der j fensio articulorum Wiclevi contra Johannem 
luBdtisehen, ii. 749, 752). This conference Pribram ;' inc. 'Quia nuper in regno Bohemiae.* 
proTed the death-blow to the Taborite party, | There are two manuscripts at Vienna, and 




and his party, marched against Tabor, which cujusdam juramentum tan(}uam 
rarrendered to him on 1 Sept. Certain approbantis ; ' inc. ^In principio 



licitum 
tractatus 




out, and died in captivity. Payne possibly ! sin Gersdorf, No. 7, 8vo (Palacky). 
rabmitted, though Gascoigne seems to sug- ' 6. * l^ovocatio Nic. Sloyczin ad disputan> 
Mt that he died in prison (cf. Wood, : dum.* 6. * Petri Anglici Speculum aureum 



Hist, and Antiq, i. 586 ; Lewis, Life of 
WicUf, p. 229). His death took place at 
IVague in 1455. 

Kiyne was a learned and ardent contro- 
versialist. Peter of Saaz notes the delight 



papaB sen Dialogus dc potestate ecclesite 
(Cooper, Appendiv A to Report on Foedera, 
pp. 228, 231). Palacky also gives the first 
words of two tracts against l*ribram that 
seem to have perished. Some of the sub- 



with which he obtained access to the *■ Doc- stance of his speeches at Basle may be found 



trinale Fidei EcclesisB* of Thomas Netter 
at Basle (Man. Cone, Gen. i. 307). His 
incisive eloquence made him invaluable 
in debate, though he appears but little 
when there was need for action. His acute 
logic perhaps carried him to extremes of 

rion, ana his stubborn temper was an 
iicle to conciliation. But, on the other 
hand, he possessed a fund of humour which 
enlivened the proceedings at Basle with 
constant sallies of wit (Petrus Zatecensis, 
passim). He was somewhat of an intellectual 
adventurer, though he deserves credit for 
his strict adherence to Wiclif *s principles. 



in the writers in the first volume of the 
* Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium Soj- 
culi XV.' All Payne's extant writings are 
concerned with the exposition of Wiclifite 
doctrine (cf. Cochl-eus, p. 231). John de 
Torrequemada wrote a treatise, * De efhcacia 
aquae benedict ab contra Petrum Anglicum 
hereticorum in Bohemia defensorem '(Cooper, 

p. 11). 

[Our knowledge of Payne's English career is 
chiefly due to Gascoigne'R Theological Dic- 
tionary, extracts from which were published l»y 
J. T. Rogers as Loci e Libro Veritatum ; later 
English writers for the most part simply re- 



and he never completely joined any of the j produce Gascoigne. For his Bohemian career 



til* origtnal ■nthoririn are John of Ragmn. 
Da RadiuXioiie Bobamoram ; Petri ZaiMBiuis 
(BtMrot Sitai) liber DiuniM; J^dJM Cm- 
Wins (Giltca Cbarlier), Ds Lf^^onibna ; 
Tbomu EbendorfaT'i Durinm : JohuuiU da 
Taroau Btsistrnm ; Jobn de SagOT 



Sniadi BaniaiuU (lliesi 




.... 1 I ha 

:a Concilianim Gcoenlium Ssvoli XV. 
»dU. i. ii. iii., pnbliahod by Ihe KsiBerUdie 
Akaiamia der Wineiucttnflen, Vienim. IS67, 
1B7S. lBS2-4)i Vlug'Si'a Hialoria Polobico, 
i. «g2-a, 978-9 ; BiKfler'a Oetchielitaaebretber 
d«r Bw«ti«clieD, in ibe Fontea Bcram Aiutria- 
eunm ; Seriptoraa Beram Bohemomm. Tola. i. 
ii.,Pra^e,1783-1B2S; fmsa SyMas, Histona 
Bobemis uid Hisloru Univprnlii; Fordaa's 
Soorichronimn, it. 1299, nib aono 1432, where 
ha i* ftlltil Oejk ; Kaatfliet's Chron. up. Uar- 
Un« and Dumnj, t. 431 ; Coohlttns, Uistoris 
Hnniiaram . Some oibor oriftiD&i aotfaaritlas 
BT* eilnl in the text. For the Council of Baale, 
a«e Jdiinitne «rid Durand'a Veternm Scrip- 
tnram AmpliBiima Colloetio, toU viii., and 
Huiai'a Ctraciliu. roll. xiix. ux. Falaekj'a 
Oeachichtc tod Biihrn^D, bki. Tii. viii. ix., cod- 
tribntea aomo iufbrniBtioa not otberwiae rekdilj- 
MCMaibls. See alao Tomfka Dfjepia Frahj 
(BlRtiirj of Prague), rol. ir. paasim ; Bale* 
Centnric, ti. BS. 97; Tannra'a fiibl. Bnt.-Hib. 
p. £S2 ; Wood'e Hint, and Antiq. Uiut. Oifoid, 
ed. Qutch, i. £43, 660. 585-6, ; Creighton'a Uia- 
ttnyof the Papacy during the Reformation, eap. 
ii. 94-102 ; RobeclBon's History of tbe Chrittiiu 
Chnnh, vols. rii. viii. Baker's Forgotten Great 
Engliihmnn.iaOl.ia^nimperfectiindiiTer-partisl 
biugraphy. for the moat pirt based on PuLickj'a 
OewhichtFTon Bobmen.] C. L. K. 

PAYNE, SiePETER (1783-1843), third 
baronet (fejurv, of Blrinham House, Bedford- 
■hire, bom in February 1763, waa third sun 
of Sir Gilljes Payne, second baronet, of 
TempBford, Bedforashin!. Ilis grandlather 
Sir Charles (d. 1746) Lad inlierited from hU 
wife large property in St, Christ opher'e, 
Weet Indies, and had been created a baronet 
on 31 Oct. 1737, 

Sir Gillies Payne (d. 1801) waa high 
sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1771. He formed 
in hie youth a tronncciion with Marin Seel- 
ing, daughter of a farmer nt Pollon, Bed- 
fordshire, but delayed marriage with her 
until the death of his mother in 1761. 
Peter was the first child bum subsequently. 
Noverthalesa on the death of his father m 
1801 he allowed hia elder brother, John, 
to eucoeed to the title: and, when John 
died two years later, acted as guardian to 
his young- children. It was not until 1828 
that Sir Peter, haTing Toinlv offered to nub- 
init bis claims and those of his brolher's 
heir to a court of arbitration, was induced 
to allow tbe mutter In be raised incidentally 
" the chancery suit Olaacott v. Bridges. 



In tEie courae of the trial Sir John's iridow 
made affidavit that she and her sist«r bad 
burned the marriage-certificate of SirGilliaa; 
but evidence brought forward convinced the 
court of its existence, and Sir Peter was 
declared the eldest son bom in wedlock. 
This decision was however reversed by the 
lord chancellor in January 1829, and an 
i$8ue was directed to be tried as to the legi- 
timacy of John and Peter Payne. The 
Suestion never again came before the conrtaj 
ot during hie lifetime Sir Peter's clum to 
tbe baronetcy was acknowledged. He re- 
fused, however, to register himself as & 
baronet. 

Peter was educated at Hachney and at 
Queens' College, Cambridge, where he gis- 
duated B.A. in ITfM and M.A. in 1787. A 
handsome youth, though delicate, be took 
an active part in field sports, was a captain 
in the Bedfordshire militia, and was a deputy- 
lieutenant for tbe county for upwards of 
half a century. In politics be waa a strong 
whig, and be exerted much political influence 
in the Midlands. 

In. 161U he published two pamphlets, en- 
titled respectively ' England the Cause of 
Europe's Subj ugntion, addressed to the BrituA 
Parliament,' and 'The Character and Con- 
duct of British Ministeis in War and ltea<>- 
tiation illustrated by Facts." In 1812 hB 
attacked I'ttt and attempted to convict Wil- 
berforce of inconsistency in 'Mr. Pitt tba 
grand Political Delinquent ; with a Dedica- 
tion to theSolemnisersof his Birthday, and 
an Address to Wm. Wilberforce, Esq., M,P,* 
In tbe same year he issued at Bimun^riiani, 
under tbe pseudonym ' I'hilagalhos,' 'Seven 
Short and Plain betters 1o the Inhabitants ■ 
of Birmingham on the lieading Points con- 
nected wifli the Orders in Council.' 

Payne was intimate with Major John Csit- 
wright [q. v.], for whom he acted as bul wh«| i 
Cartwnght was charged with sedition in Au- 
gust 1819 (C*RTWiUQitT, it/eo^Afiu'or C«rt- 
tcrisH, ii.lSS, 175-6). Among other friends 
were Sir Herbert Taylor and Dr. Parr. 'WiUi 
the latter he had much familiar correspon- 
dence, which is now in the possession of his < 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Elsdon Evenud. 

In 1819 he published ut Birmingham % i 
' Letter to l^rd Ersliine in Defence of tiM * 
Whigs,' On 5 May 1831 lie was returned, ■ 
with tbe Marquis of Tavistock, as a viag ' 
member for Bedfordshire, but retired ftt thft • 
dissolution in December 1932. He printeA 
at Bedford in 1833 a pamphlet advocating 
repeal of the com laws. He was also K| 
strong opponent of the slave trade, and an 
advocate of higher education of women. I»' 
favour of the Tatter cause he wrote a pan*" 
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phlety which was printed at Birmingham and 
London in 1811, under the title * Trial be- 
tween the Governess of a Ladies' Boarding 
School and the Mother of a Pupil committed 
to her Charge.' He died at Blunham House, 
Bedfordshire, on 23 Jan. 1843. 

Payne married, in August 1789, Elizabeth 
Suuh, only daughter of Samuel Steward, 
esq., of Stourton Castle, Staffordshire. She 
died on 12 April 1832, having had two sons 
and four daughters. 

The eldest son, Sir Charles Gillies, called 
fourth baronet (1796-1870), flpraduated B.A. 
1816 and M.A. 1818 from Merton College, 
Oxford, and joined the Middle Temple. He 
left a son, Sir Salusbury Gillies Payne (1829- 
1893), who, bom in the West Indies, was 
educated at Rugby and Brasenose College, 
Oxford (B.A. in 1862), was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1867, and was 
chosen high sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1876, 
but did not serve. Sir Salusbury married 
Catherine, third daughter of Robert Chad- 
wick of High Bank, Manchester. His son, 
Charles Robert Salusbury (6. 1869), retired 
lieutenant in the navy, claimed to succeed to 
the baronetcy in 1893. In 1863 the Rev. 
Coventry Payne, grandson of Sir John, the 
titular third baronet, raised the claims of the 
elder branch of the family in a pamphlet, 
which was replied to by Sir Charles Gillies 
Payne. Sir Bernard Burke, after giving par- 
ticulars of the separate claims in tne editions 
of his * Peerage and Baronetage * between 
1868 and 1878, thenceforth ignored the title. 
Foster's ' Baronetage * of 1882 relegates it to 
the Appendix * Chaos.' 

[Lodge's Genealogy of the Peerage and Baro- 
outage and Peerage (1893) ; Walfurd's County 
Families; Stockdale's Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1831 ; Ann. Reg. 1843, Append, to Chron. 
p. 231 ; O'Byrne's Represent. Hist, of Great 
Britain and Ireland, p. 43 ; Alumni Oxon. ; Grad. 
Caut. ; Ret. Memb. Pari. ; The Journal of 
Emily Shore (1891); information kindly sup- 
plietl by Miss C. L. Johnstone, who has ha<l 
access to numerous family papers.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PAYNE, Sir RALPH, Lord Laving- 
TON (1738P-1807), politician, was bom at 
Basseterre, St. George parish in St. Chris- 
topher's, on 19 March 1737-8 or 1738-9. 
His father, Ralph Payne (rf. 1763), chief 
justice and afterwards governor of St. Kitts, 
came of a familj^ which had long been resi- 
dent at St. Christopher's, whither it had 
migrated from Lavington in Wiltshire. His 
mother, whose ancestors came from Bridg- 
water in Somerset, was Alice, daughter and 
heiress of Francis Carlisle. After being 
educated in England, Payne returned to his 



native island, where he was at once elected 
a member of the House of Assembly, and at 
its first meeting unanimously called to the 
chair. In 1762 he was again in England, 
and he then made the tour of Europe. On 
1 Sept. 1767 he married, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, FrauQoise Lambertine, 
daughter of Henry, baron Kolbel of Saxony ; 
he was then spoken of in society as * a rich 
West Indian. His wife had lived, before 
her marria^, with the Princess Joseph 
Poniatowski, and was one of the few charm- 
ing women on terms of intimacy with Queen 
Charlotte. After his marriage Payne plunged 
into politics, and from 1768 to 1771 sat in 
parliament for the borough of Shaftesbury. 
In 1769 he made his maiden speech as the 
seconder of Blackstone's motion, that the 
complaint of Wilkes against Lord Mansfield 
was frivolous and trifling. He is said to have 
been connected with Mansfield, and to have 
been inspired by him with legal arguments, 
the speech being received 'with much ap- 
plause, although the language was wonder- 
fully verbose.' Later in the session he made 
another elaborate oration, on which occasion, 
according to Horace Walpole, after protesting 
on his honour that the speech was not pre- 
meditated, he inadvertently pulled it out of 
his pocket in writing. l*ayne had * a good 
figure, and possessed himself well, having 
been accustomed to act plays in a private 
set ; ' but his language was turgid, and he 
became ' the jest of his companions and the 
surfeit of the House of Commons,* so that 
he soon became dissatisfied with his parlia- 
mentary prospects. On 18 Feb. 1771 lie was 
created at St. James's Palace a knight of the 
Bath, and in the same year was appointed 
captain-general and govemor-in-chief of the 
Leeward Islands, where he inherited a con- 
siderable estate from his parents. Thomas 
Hearne (1744-1817) [q. v.] spent some time 
with him there, and was employed by him in 
making drawings. 

Payne's appointment was very popular, 
and his recall in 1775 was much against 
the wish of the inhabitants, who petitioned 
for his continuance in oftice, and, by a 
unanimous vote of the assembly, presented 
him with a sword set in diamonds. He en- 
tered once more on political life, sitting for 
Camelford in Cornwall from November 1776 
to 1780, and for Plympton in Devonshire 
from 1780 to 1784. 

From June 1777 until the suppression of 
the office in 1782 Payne was a clerk of the 
board of green cloth. He was one of Fox's 
political allies, and for many years his house 
in Grafton Street was known, through his 
love of hospitality and the personal attrac- 
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tioDB of his wife, as the favourite resort of 
the whig leaders. Erskine, when taken ill 
at one of Payne's bancjuets, replied to Lady 
Payne's anxious inquiries with the lines — 

'Tis true I am ill, bat I need not complain ; 
For he never knew pleasure who nerer knew 
Payne. 

It was rumoured in 1783 that Payne 
might be the secretary to Lord Northington, 
the new lord lieutenant of Ireland ; but the 
post was given to "Windham. In 1788 he 
made a lengthened tour on the continent, 
visiting Vienna, Zurich, and Lvons (Smith, 
Memoir of Sir i?. M, Keith.'iu 198-200). 
"With the support of the I'rince of "Wales as 
Duke of Cornwall, he contested the borough 
of Fowey, in the whig interest, in 1790, when 
a double return was made, l*ayne and Lord 
Shuldhnm being credited with a majority of 
votes; but they were unseated by the House 
of Commons. At a by-election he was re- 
turned for Woodstock (21 Oct. 1795), and 
represented it until 1799. 

But after his election disappointment in 
1790 he wavered in his attachment to the 
whigs, and on 15 Aug. 1793 he gave a 'con- 
siderable dinner * at his house, at which Pitt 
was a guest. "Windham was also invited, 
but did not go, and thought that l*ayne 
should have told him of the invitatitm to the 
premier (Windium, Diary, pp. 198, 288, 
310). This change of politics was rendered 
necessary by the shrinking of his resources, 
and it soon bore fruit. He was created Baron 
Lavington of Lavington in the peerage of 
Ireland on 1 Oct. 1795, and a privy coun- 
cillor on 30 Oct. 1799. In February 1799 he 
was reappointed as governor of the Leeward 
Islands, and the assembly voted him an 
allowance of 2,000/. a yeaV, that he might 
the better supi>ort the dignity of the position. 
His Christmas balls and his routs were mag- 
nificent, and were distinguished by the ob- 
servance of the strictest etiquette. He was 
attended by an army of servants, but he 
would not allow any of the black servitors 
aboat him to wear shoes or stockings, their 
lags being n'hhed daily with butter so that 
JSL fiiooe like jet ; and he would not, if he 
ttvQid it| handle a letter or parcel from 
If, To escape the indignity, he 

■olden instrument, like a tongs, ! 

']m held any article which was 

r ft black servant. 

iington died at Government 

lyt, on 3 Aug. 1807, being then 

aber of the order of the Bath. 1 

jfjl on his mothers estate of 

lonb was still visible in 1844, 

oveigrown with weeds. 



and the walls were falling into ruins. An 
elaborate monument of marble was erected 
to his memory by the legislature of Antigua, 
in St. Johns Church in that island. As 
his widow was left all but destitute, a com- 
passionate allowance of 300/. a year was voted 
to her bv the assembly, for her life. Her 
married fife appears to have been unhappy, 
and Sheridan once found her in tears, ' which 
she placed, with more adroitness than truth, 
to the account of her monkey, who had just 
died.' He thereupon exclaimed : 

AIhs ! poor Ned, 
My monkey s dead ; 
I had rather by half 
it had been Sir Ralph. 

Payne's speeches are in the * Debates ' of Sir 
Henry Cavendish, i. 133, 368-70, 372, and 
many letters from him are among the Ross- 
lyn MSB., two being printed in Lord Cam[»- 
liell's * Lives of the Lord Chancellors,' vi. 
161-2, 359. 

[Burke's Extinct Peeraeo; Gent. Mag. 1763 
p. 07, 1776 p. 94, 1807 pt. ii. pp. 889, 074 ; Jesse s 
SelwjTi, ii. IG6; Corresp. of Oeorge lU and 
J^rd North, i. 66. ii. 75; Oldfield's Pari. Hist, 
iii. 207 ; Courtney 8 Pari. Rep. of Cornwall, pp. 
108-9, 851 ; Malmesbury's Diaries and Corresp. 
iv. 385 ; Campbell's Chancellors, vi. 220, 686 ; 
Wraxall's Memoirs, ed. Wheat ley, iii. 410-11; 
Corresp. of Right Hon. J. Beresford, i. 239 ; 
Antigua and the Antignans, i. 113-14, 131-7. 
226-7, ii. 346-7 ; Walpole's George HI, ed. Le 
Marchant, iii. 321-2,369.] W. P. C. 

PAYNE, KOBEKT (f. 1589), writer on 
agriculture, was born apparently in Notting- 
hamshire. He subsequently described himself 
of Poynes-End, co. Cork. He was presum- 
ably the author of * Rob. Payn his Hill- 
man^s Table, which she wet h how to make 
Ponds to continue water in high and drie 
grounde, of what nature soeuer. Also the 
Vale-man*s Table, shewing how to draine 
moores, and all other wette grounds, and 
to lav them drie for euer. Also how to 
measure any roufe ground, wood or water, 
that you cannot come into,' &c., 1583 (Ames, 
Typoffr. Antiq. iii. 1(^2). In consequence 
of the exceptional inducements offered by 
government to Englishmen to settle in 
Munstor after the suppression of the rebel- 
lion of Gerald Fitzgerald, fifteenth earl of 
Desmond [q. v.], Payne and twenty-five of 
his neighbours proposed to remove thither. 
But Englishmen were chary of risking their 
lives and fortunes in Ireland, and it was ac- 
cordingly thought advisable to send Payne 
over to report on the situation. The result 
was : * A Hriefe Description of Ireland : 
Made in this Yeere lo89, by Robert Payne. 
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Vnto XXV. of his partners, for whom he is 
^iidertaker there. Truelj published verba- 
tim, according to his letters, by Nich. 
Gorsan, one of the said partners, for that he 
would his countrymen should be partakers 
of the many ^pood Notes therein contained. 
With diuers Notes taken out of others, the 
Authoures letters written to the said 
partners, sithenes the first Impression, well 
worth the reading. At London, printed by 
Thomas Dawson, 1590.' The first edition, 
though mentioned by Ames {Typogr, Antiq, 
ii. 1127), is not known to be extant. The 
pamphlet was reprinted and edited for the 
Irish Archaeological Society in 1841 by Dr. 
Aquilla Smith ; but whatever its utility may 
have been to Payne s partners, it cannot be 
regarded as of any great value for historical 

Surpoees. Payne, on the whole, wrote 
ivourably of the situation : there were 
good undertakers as well as bad ; the natives 
were not so black as they were painted; 
justice was firmly administered ; the prospect 
of a Spanish invasion was remote; the country 
was rich and fertile, and prices were low. 
But from the absence of Payne's name from 
the survey of 1622, it may probably be con- 
jectured that he did not settle permanently 
m Munster. 

[Payne's Brief Description of Ireland, ed. 
Aquilla Smith (Irish Archseol. Society); Ames'tf 
Typogr. Antiq.] R. D. 

PAYNE, ROGER (1739-1797), book- 
binder, was bom at Windsor in 1739. It is 
said that after having learned the rudiments 
of his art from Pote, the Eton bookseller, he 
came to London about 1766, and worked for 
a short time for Thomas Osborne {d. 1767) 
[q. v.] in Gray's Inn. Soon afterwards — be- 
tween 1766 and 1770— through the kindness 
of * honest Tom Payne,' the bookseller at the 
Mews Gate, who was not related to him, he 
was enabled to set up in business for him- 
self as a bookbinder, near Leicester Square 
[see Patxe, Thomas, 1719-1799]. lie was 
then joined by his brother Thomas, who at- 
tended to the forwarding department, while 
Rog^r, who possessed artistic talent far 
superior to that of any of his fellow-crafts- 
men of the eighteenth century in England, 
devoted himself to the finishing and decora- 
tion of the volumes entrusted to his care. 
After a time, however, the brothers parted, 
and Roger, late in life, took as his fellow- 
worker Richard Wier, whose wife became 
known as a clever repairer and restorer of old 
books. The partners were alike addicted to 
immoderate indulgence in strong ale, which 
led to frequent quarrels and at last to sepa- 
ration. lU^er's aspect betrayed his inor- 



dinate liking for * barley broth.' * His ap- 
pearance,' says Dibdin, * bespoke either 
squalid wretchedness or a foolisn and fierce 
indifiference to the received opinions of man- 
kind. His hair was unkempt, his visage 
elongated, his attire wretched, and the in- 
terior of his workshop — where, like the Turk, 
he would " bear no brother near his throne " 
— harmonised but toojustly with the general 
character and appearance of its owner. With 
the greatest possible display of humility in 
speech and in writing, he united quite the 
spirit of quixotic independence.' 

Payne died in Duke's Court, St. Martin's 
Lane, London, on 20 Nov. 1797, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Martin's-in- 
the- Fields, at the expense of his old friend 
Thomas Payne, * to whom,' writes John 
Nichols, 'in a great measure the admirers 
of this ingenious man's performances may 
feel themselves indebted for the prolongation 
of his life, having for the last eight years 
provided him with a regular pecuniary 
assistance.' Thomas Payne had also a por- 
trait taken of his namesake, at his wofk in 
his miserable den, which was etched and 
published by Svlvester Harding in 1800, and 
a^ain engraved by William Angus for Dib- 
dm's * Bibliographical Decameron.' 

Payne is considered by some to have origi- 
nated a new style of bookbinding ; but he 
was undoubtedly influenced by the beautiful 
work of Samuel Meam and other binders of 
the end of the seventeenth century. His 
bindings united elegance with durability ; 
and the ornaments, which are said to have 
been designed by himself, were chosen with 
excellent taste. His best work was executed 
either in russia leather or in straight^ grained 
morocco, usually of a dark blue, Dright red, 
or olive colour. The sheets of the books were 
often sewn with silk, and the backs lined with 
leather, to give them additional strength. As 
a rule the backs only were elaborately tooled, 
while the sides were left almost plain. The 
ornamental devices were chiefly circlets, cres- 
cents, stars, acorns, running vines, and leaves, 
placed at intervals in the spaces to be deco- 
rated, and studded between with golden 
dots. The end papers were usually purple 
or some other plain colour. Each volume 
was accompanied by a bill describing the 
work done, and the ornaments used, written 
in a most precise and quaint style. Many of 
these bills are still extant in the volumes 
which he bound. 

Payne's chief patrons were Earl Spencer, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Colonel Stanley, 
and the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode. 
The books which he bound for Lord Spencer 
are now in the John Rylands Library at 



Hftncliester. Among them are many verr 
beauliful bindings, as welt as the large-pupur 
copy of Potter'a translation of ' jEschylua,' 
pnuted at Glasgow in 1795, in which are con- 
tained Floxman'a original drawings, buutid 
in blue morocco. Tins is thought by some 
to be Roger Pnyfte's mastiirpiece. The Bame 
collection iuclutles also the Aldine edition of 
Homer's 'Uiad,' printed on vellum in 1604, 
on which Le was at work at the time of 
his death. Tbe Cracherode collection, now 
in the British Museum, likewise contains 
many excellent examplesof bis work, among 
which may especially be noted Cicero's ' De 
Oratore,' printed at Some by Ulricli Han in 
1468, bound in red morocco j the ' Ilistoria ' 



1470. in blue 
Venice, 1471, in red morocco, with blind 
tooling on the outside ; Cicero's ' Gpiatolie 
ad Familiares,' printed by Jenson at Venice 
in 1475, in red morocco; the 'Erotemata' 
of Lascaria, Venice, 1495, in olive-brown 
morocco ; the Cambridge edition of Euri- 
pides, 1694, in blue morocco ; and the Aldine 
Virgil of 1505. in blue morocco, wifh a 
cameo inserted in each cover. The llritish 
Aluseum also posnessea, in the Grenvitle col- 
lection, two good specimeus: East's undated 
edition of the ' Storye of Kynge Arthur,' 
bound in red moroctso ; and the Genoa edition 
of Taiso's ' Gierusalemme Liberata,' 1690, in 
olive morocco. A copy of the first folio 
Shakespeare, 1623, bound in russin, is in the 
library of Mr. Christie-Miller at Britwell 
Court, Buckinghamshire. 

[QenL Mag. 1707, ii. 10711, nolice by John 
Nichols; DiliiltD'a Ullbagcaphiou] DcCHmeroD, 
1S17. ii. A06-1S: Nntvs and Queriug, 3rd ser. 
vi. 131; Andrewe's R-iger Piijni' Bud his AM. 
Nbw York. 18S2; Ui>a Frideiiui'n Historical 
Sketch of Bookbinding, 1893; Portroho. 1H93, 
p. 101; Hume's BindiDg of Bouka. 1S94, pp. 
I9B-20S.] R. E. G. 

PAYNE, THOMAS (1719-17S19), book- 
seller, son of Oliver and Martha Payne of 
Bracklev, Northamptonshire, was baptised at 
Brnckley 26 May 1719. Hia elder brolher, 
Oliver Payne, established himself as a book- 
seller at Round Court in the Strand, I^ondon, 
which was opposite York Buildings, but has 
been effaced by the Charing Cross Hospital, 
and originated the practice of printing lists 
of the books for sale at his shop. Thomas 
Payne was at first hia assistant, and after- 
wards hia successor in the biiainess. About 
1745 he married Elizabeth Taylor, nnd suc- 
ceeded her brother, wko was also a book- 
seller, in bis house and shop in Caatle Street, 
next the Mewsgate, the entrance by St. 
Martin's Church to the King's Mews. In 



1760 he rebuilt the premises and constructed 

theahop in the ahapeof the letter L. Thecon- 
venienceof the situation made it the faFouiit« 
place of resort for the literati of the day, and 
it become known as llie Literary Coffee- 
house. Among the frequenters of the sale- 
room were Cracherode, Oough, Porson, 
Buruey, Thomas Urenville, George Stevena, 
Cyril Jackson, Lord Spencer, Malone, and 
Windham. Mathins refers to it in the first 
dialogue of the 'Pursuits of Literature' 
(11. 190-4) with the question : 

Mufit 1 as a wrt with learned sir, 

Like DiK;i.ir Dewlap, to Tom Payno's repair. 

Mwt Cyril Jiwck»on, and milJ CruchccoUe 

'Mid literary gods, myaeir a god ? 



Trypho Emeritus with greats 



beginning with 1755, a new catalogue, 
usually of not less than two hundred pages, 
was issued each year, most of which are at 
the British Museum. A list of them is 
printed in Nichols's ' Literary Anecdotes ' 
(iii. 655-60), and among the collections 
which passed through his hands were those 
of Francis Peek, Ralph Thoresby, Dr. Ken- 
nicott, Francis Orose, Cornwall the speaker, 
and the Bishops Beauclerk and hewton. 
One of his assistants was John Hatchard, 
the founder of the bookselling firm in Picca- 

Payue continued in Lusiiiesa with in- 
creasing success until 1790, when he retired 
in favour of his son Thomas (17oi!-183l) 
[q. v.], who bad been his partner for more 
than twenty years, lie died on '2 Feb. 1790, 
and waa buried on 9 Feb. at Finchley, near 
hiswife,whohad died many years previously, 
and brother. A poetical qiitnpb was written 
for him by Hayley (Nichols, I.it. Anecdote, 
is. 666). His children were two sons and 
two daughters, who were described in 1775 
Bs'pretty andmotherlesa.' Sally married, on 
B Sept. 1785. Admiral James Bumey [q. v.], 
and their daughter Sarah married Jolm 
Payne, of the firm of Payne & Fobs. 

I'ayne was ' warm in his (riendahipa and 
politics, a convivial, cheerful companion, aod 
unalterable in the cut and colour of hia 
coat,' and was universally known as' honeat • 
Tom I'ayne.' All the coppcrplatea i" 
Oough'a edition of Camden 'a ' Britaniui 
were engraved at his expense, nnd Gough * 
gave him in return the whole of the print«d 
copies, with the exception of about fifteen 
impressions, and left him a legacy of 600/. 
Roger Payne [q. v.], the bookbinder, was fot 
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the last eight years of his life supported by 
Tom Payne, though they were not related. 
He was introduced into Beloe's * Sexagena- 
rian ' (toI. i. ch. xxxii.) by name, and again 
into the second volume ^ch. xlii.)as the honest 
bookseller. A print of a portrait of him is 



at the Larcher, MacCarthy, and subsequent 
sales are given in Dibdin's * Bibliographi- 
cal Decameron ' (iii. 149, 161-80, cf. ii. 
172). 

John Payne, after the cessation of the 
business in 1850, withdrew to Rome. He 



in Dibdin's'Bibliographicfu Decameron ' (iii. and his wife, Sarah Bumey, received much 
435); a second portrait represents him at | foreign company, and were especially friendly 
whist, with the cards in his hands (Covbt- with Cardinal Antonelli. 



KEY, English Whist, pp. 251-2). 

[Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 686 ; Canniog- 
bam 8 London, ed. Wheatley, ii. 632 ; Lysons's 
Kovirons, Suppl. 1811, p. 143; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 131-2, 6th ser. vii. 112; 



[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, viii. 604; Gent. 
Mag. 1831, pt. i. p. 276; Early Diary of Frances 
Barney, ii. 130-1.] W. P. C. 

PAYNE, WILLIAM, D.D. (1650-1696), 



Gent. yUift. 1799 pt. i. pp. 171-2, 236, 1831 j controversialist, was born at Hutton, Essex, 
pt. i. pp. 275-6 ; Dibdin's Bibl. Decameron, iii. in 1650. He was educated at the free school 



435-7 ; Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. History, y. 428, 
436; £arly Diary of Frances Bumey, vol. i. 



of Brentwood, Essex, and proceeded to Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, in May 1665. 



p. lixiii, vol. ii. pp. 130-1 ; Austin Dobson's He obtained a fellowship there on^ 6 July 
Eighteenih-CenturyVignettes, 2ndser.pp. 192- 1671, and retained it till 1675, when he 
^^^•J ^' ^' ^* I married Elisabeth, daughter of John Squire, 

PAYNE, THOMAS, the younger (1752- vicar of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, London. 
1831 ), bookseller, eldest son of Thomas Payne He was in the same year presented to the 
(1719-1799) [q. v.], by his wife Elizabeth ' livings of Frinstead and Wormshill in Kent, 
Taylor, was bom on 10 Oct. 1752. He was and settled at the latter place. In June 1681 
educated at the classical school of M. Metayer he received the rectory of Whitechapel, and 
in Charterhouse Square, London, and was speedily won a reputation among the Lon- 
trained in modern and dead languages for ; don clergy as a preacher. On 29 June 1682 
the further development of the family busi- j he was chosen to preach before the first 
nets. After he had been for more than ' annual feast instituted at Brentwood school. 
twenty years a partner with his father, the He took an active part in the agitation 
latter retired in 1790 in favour of his son. ' aroused by the 'popish plot,' in the course 
In 1806 he transferred the business to more of which he wrote many anti-catholic tracts, 
commodious premises in part of Schom- i Of these the best known are : ' A Discourse 
berg House, on the south side of Pall Mall, I of the Adoration of the Host' (1685) ; * A 
which also became a literary centre. He Discourse of the Communion in one Kind, in 
took into partnership in 1813 his apprentice answer to a Treatise of the Bishop of Meaux* 
and connection, Henry Foss, when Charles ; (1687) ; * The Sixth Note of the Church 
Lamb pla3rfully designated the new firm as examined, viz. Agreement in Doctrine with 
'Pain & Fuss.' In 1817 he was the the Primitive Church' (1688); and 'The 
master of the Stationers' Company, but a , Texts examined which the Papists cite out of 
few years later his health began to decline, i the Bible concerning the Celibacy of Priests 
and he could no longer travel on the con- and Vows of Continence' (1088). All these 
tinent in quest of books. About 1825 he ; tracts went through several editions, and 



was succeeded in business by his nephew 
John Payne, who continued the establish- 
ment, in partnership with Foss, until 1850. 



were collected in Edmund Gibson's 'l^reser- 
vative against Popery ' (1738). 

After the accession of William and Mary 



Thomas Payne was seized by apoplexy on to the throne in 1(589, Payne, who in this 
8 March 18.31, and died at Pall Mall on ' year took the degree of D.D. at Cam- 
15 March. He was buried in St. Martin's- bridge, was appointed to the lectureship of 
in-the-Fields on 24 March. , the Poultry Ciiurch in the city of London, 

Payne, at the time of his death, was the ' and received the post of chaplain-in-ordinary 
father of the I^ondon booksellers. He pos- to their majesties. He strongly supported 
sessed a vast store of literary anecdote. ; the compreliension sclierae, brought for- 
Among the collectiuns which he sold were I ward in Hj89 for fncilitatinp' the inclusion 
the libraries of Dean Lloyd and Rev. Henry of protestant dissenters in the established 
Homer, and thatof M.cle Lamoignon, keeper church. Tlie proposal was opposed, among 
of the seals of France. An account of the | others, by Thomas Long [q. v.]» whose 
sale of the Borromeo collection of novels and I pamphlet on the subject, entitled *Vox 
romances, which Payne and Foss had pur- , Cleri/ was answered by Payne in an ^Answer 
chased, and the details of their acquisitions to Vox Cleri ' (1690). Being subsequently 
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denounced by the nonjurors for his latitu- 
dinarian views, Payne in 1691 published a 
defence of his position, entitled * An Answer 
to a printed Letter to Dr. William Payne, 
concerning Non-resistance and other Reasons 
for not taking the Oath/ In 1093 Dr. Payne 
was appointed, by a commission under the 
CTeat seal, * visitor-royal ' over certain Lon- 
don churches, popularly called * lawless 
churches,' because they were exempt from 
visitation by the bishop, and were subject 
solely to the king. The appointment, how- 
ever, caused resentment at Doctors* Com- 
mons, and in 1694 he resigned it. During 
the hist two years of his life Payne preached 
a series of sermons on behalf of Sherlock, 
who was engaged in defending the dogma of 
the Trinity against South. These sermons 
were published in 1696 under the title of 
' The Mystery of the Christian Faith and 
oft-blessed Trinity vindicated.* Payne was 
engaged on a larger work on this subject 
when he died, on 20 Feb. 1690. Besides 
the tracts mentioned, Pavne was author of: 
1. * Family Religion* ri691). 2. * A Dis- 
course of Repentance (1693). 3. 'Dis- 
courses upon several I'ructical Subjects,* 
published in 1698 from his manuscript ser- 
mons bv his friend and executor, Joseph 
Powell.* 

Payne's son, Squier Payne, fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge (B.A. 1694, and 
M.A. 1098), was son-in-law and biographer 
of Richard Cumberland [q. v.], bishop of 
Peterborough, and being made archdeacon 
of Stow, in the diocese of Lincoln, in 1730, 
held that office till 1751. 

[Preface to Payne's pobthumous Discourses, 
1698; archives of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, communicated byA G.Peskett; Nichols's 
Illustr. of Lit. V. 27 1-6 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. P. M-T. 

PAYNE, WILLIAM {fl, 1800), water- ' 
colour painter, who is supposed to have been | 
a native of Devonshire, held an appointment 
in the engineers' department at Plymouth 
Dockyard, and resided at Plymouth Dock 
(now Devonport) till 1790, when he came to 
London, and took up his residence in Thom- 
haugh Street, Bedford Square. lie was al- 
ready known as a landscape-painter, having 
exhibited at the Incorporated Society of ! 
Artists in 1776, and at the Royal Academy 
since 1786. Some of his views of slate 
quarries at Plympton had been praised by 
his fellow-countryman. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the president of the Royal Academy, and 
others, drawn in 1788 and 1789, were en- 
graved for Samuel Middiman's 'Select Views 
m Great Britain' (1784-92). He had hit 



upon certain methods which considerably 
increased the resources of water-colour art, 
especially in the rendering of sunlight and 
atmosphere. His * style,' as it was called, was 
one which was not only new and effective, 
but could be learnt without much difficulty, 
and he soon became the most fashionable 
drawing-master in London. Among the in- 
novations with which he is credited were 
' splitting the brush to give forms of foliage, 
dragging the tints to give texture to his fore- 
grounds, and taking out the forms of lights 
by wetting the surface and rubbing with 
bread and rag.' He also abandoned the use of 
outline with the pen, but the invention by 
which he is best known is a neutral tint 
composed of indigo, rftw sienna, and lake. 
A compound pigment called Payne's grey is 
still sold by artists' colourmen. His methods 
were regarded as tricky by the old-fashioned 
practicians of the day, but there is no doubt 
that he did much to advance the technique of 
water-colour painting, and was one of the first 
' draughtsmen ' to abandon mere topography 
for a more poetical treatment of landscape 
scenery. In 1809 he was elected an associate 
of the Water-colour Society, but left it on the 
disruption of the original society in 1812. 
During the four years of his connection with 
the society he sent seventeen drawings to 
their exhibitions. By this time his art had 
degenerated into mannerism. He was snr- 

Eassed by better artists, and forgotten before 
e died. The date of his death is unknown ; 
it is supposed to have been about 1815, 
but, according to Algernon Graves's 'Dic- 
tionary of Artists,' he was still exhibiting 
in 1 830. 

Four books, * Landscapes from Drawings 
by Payne,' engraved by Black, are advertised 
at the end of * A Treatise on Ackerman s 
W^ater-colours,' &c., 1801. There are ex- 
amples of Payne's drawings at South Ken- 
sington Museum, the British Museum, and 
the Whitworth Museum at Manchester. 

[Redgrave's Diet. ; Redgraves' Century of 
Paint-ers ; Redgrave's Descriptive Catalogue of 
Water-colours at South Kensington Musf^um ; 
Bryan's Diet. (Graves and Armstrong) ; Rogct's 
' Old 'Water-coh.nr Society ; Art Journal. March 
1849 ; Graves's Diet. ; Somerset House Gazette, 
i. 133, 162; Alston's Hints to Young Prnc- 
titioners in the Study of Landscape Painting; 
Monkhouse's Earlier English Water-colour 
Painters ; Notes and Queries, 6th sor. i. 622, ii. 
227.] C. M. 

PAYNE, WILLIAM HENRY SCHO- 
FIELD (1804-1878), actor and pantomimist, 
was bom in the city of London in 1804, and 
was apprenticed to Isaac Cowen, a stock- 
broker ; but in his eighteenth year he ran 
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away, and joined a travelling theatrical com- 
pany in the Warwickshire circuit. He rose 
to plaj small parts at the Theatre Royal, Bir- 
mingham. Returning to London, he studied 
under Grimaldi and Bologna at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, and then obtained an engage- 
ment at an east-end theatre, and in the fol- 
lowing year (1825) migrated to the Pavilion 
Theatre. Here he remained some years, play- 
ing small parts, which he raised into impor- 
tance by the admirable expression of his 
pantomimic action. At Christmas he re- 

?iresented the clown, with Miss Rountree 
afterwards his first wife) as columbine. On 
26 Dec. 1831 he made his first appearance at < 
Covent Qarden Theatre in the pantomime 
*Hop o* my Thumb 'and his Brothers,' by 
Charles Farley [q. v.], in which he played 
Madoc Mawr, the Welsh ogre. Miss Poole 
being Little Jack, and PriscillaHorton (after- 
wards Mrs. German Reed) the Genius of the 
Harp. The next year he was still more suc- 
cessful in the pantomime produced on 26 Dec. 
and called * Puss in Boots,' in which his cha- 
racter was Tasnar, chief of the Long Heads 
and No Bodies. 

During his long career Payne played many 
Mrts, ranging from pantomime to tragedy. 
He was harleauin to Joe Grimaldi's clown 
at Sadler's Wells in 1827 ; he was Dandy 
Lover to young Joe Grimaldi's clown, and 
made a capital clown himself. He acted in 
tragedy with Charles Young, Charles Kemble, 
James Wallack, and Edmund Kean, and on 
Kean's last appearance (Covent Garden, 
25 March 1833), when playing Othello, and 
unable to finish the part through illness, it 
was Payne, then acting Luaovico, who 
carried him off the stage. He prominently 
figured in grand ballet with Pauline Leroux, 
Oerito, Carlotta Grisi, the Elsslers, and 
other dancers of note, and played in state 
before George IV, William iV, Victoria, 
Napoleon III, and the Empress Eugenie. 

In 1841 he was still at Covent Garden, 
and filled the role of Guy, earl of Warwick, 
in the pantomime produced at Christmas. 
On 31 March 1847 he opened at Vauxhall 
Gardens in a ballet with his wife and his 
sister. Miss Annie Payne. In 1848 he was 
eng^aged by John Knowles for the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, and here he remained 
seven years, increasing the annual run of 
the pantomime from its usual twenty-four 
nights to one hundred, and making * Ro- 
binson Crusoe' so attractive that it was 
represented 125 nighta consecutively. On 
leaving Manchester he appeared with his 
sons at Sadler's Wells in the pantomime of 
the 'Forty Thieves' at Christmas 1864. 
Latterly the Payne family were regularly 



engaged for Covent Garden, where they 
became the chief actors and pantomimists in 
the openings, as well as the contrivers and 
performers of the harlequinades. They were 
also frequently seen at tne Standard Theatre, 
the Crystal Palace, and other places. Through 
the whole of his career Payne s private virtues 
commanded the respect oi the profession. He 
died at Calstock House, Dover, on 18 Dec. 
1878. A writer in the * Spectator' said : * The 
last true mime has departed in the person ot 
W. H. Pavne.' 

By his nrst wife Payne had four children : 
n.) Harriet Farrell, who married Aynsley 
Cook, and, with her husband, took leading 
roles in operatic performances; (2) Annie, 
a dancer and actress, who married William 
Turner ; (3) Harry, the well-known panto- 
mimist and clown at Drury Lane ; (4) Fre- 
derick, born January 1841, who came from 
Manchester to London with his father in 
1854, and made his first appearance in a ju- 
venile part in the pantomime of the * Forty 
Thieves ' at Sadler's Wells. When the Payne 
family became regularly engaged for the 
Covent Garden pantomimes, he acquired 
distinction as the harlequin and as a graceful 
and grotesque dancer. His * hat dance ' in 
the pantomime of ' Cinderella ' in 1865 was 
singularly quaint and clever. In 1877, while 
engaged m the pantomime at the Alexandra 
Palace, his mind became afiected, and from 
this affiiction he never thoroughly recovered, 
and he ^ied at 3 Alexandra Road, Finsbury 
Park, London, on 27 Feb. 1880, aged only 
thirty-nine (Era, 29 Feb. 1880, p. 6). 

[Era, 22 Dec. 1878, p. 12 ; Spectator, 28 Dec. 
1878, pp. 1633-4; Stirling's Old Drury Lane, 
1881, ii. 204-5; DrHraatic Peerage. 1891, pp. 
185-6; Blanchard's Life, 1891, i. 57, 127. 214. 
303. 318. ii. 444.] G. C. B. 

PAYNE SMITH. ROBERT (1819- 
1895), dean of Canterbury, orientalist and 
theologian, was bom at Chipping Campden in 
Gloucestershire on 7 Nov. 1819. His father, 
Robert Smith, who died in 1827, was a land 
agent, and was directly descended from Sir 
Thomas Smith, to whom the manor of Camp- 
den was granted by Queen Elizabeth. Iiis 
mother, whose maiden name was Esther 
Argles Payne, was a native of Surrey. He was 
educated at Campden grammar school, whence 
he obtained in 1837 an exhibition at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, then under the head- 
ship of Dr. Jeune, to whose friendship Payne 
Smith owed much of his later promotion. At 
Oxford he studied the ordinary subjects of 
the classical schools, but devoted himself as 
well to the oriental languages, and gained the 
Sanskrit scholarship in 1840, and the Pusey 
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.ml HI. u Ml llolirow M'l»ol:»r>hii» in 184;?. IS(>4, ami was published in 1808. The niim- 
\ ii.i-i \\>\> I lion nlVonsl him at IWiuirt^s, berofoopieswas.'ioO, but this was aft j^rwanls 
^, In, t, ,1 III I in.«( ! tor's >v i>h. \w ihvliui\l : f.nind to be insufficient, and, aft*T fa.sc. (\ wa^ 
.uwl iti Hi.' .nno \i'j»r ho i»hli\ino.I a iVlUnv- rdis'-^i t.> 7oO. fn^sh copies of the earlier 
.lup .»i r."i.».i»»Ko i\«Uo';.\and was oMaitiel. fisoiouli h^rlm produced by ]»hoto;fraphv. 
Mo w H' -\ .hxoii',l hr.U'iolMo p:istv»r:il work. IVsLlrS :hr c-y.l^rctions montii»n*'d, cai^; was 
\\\A ip.i. M ' 'k Niw,vxN;\i«ly thi' ov.rs^-lv* y' lAi-rn fv :h»* t^iitor to utili*^ the numenuis 

>}-Tii: "Itx:* 7ull:?hed in Europe* (e>pecially 
:z •TrmiZT ■ iurlET the second half of the 



;i* il I » i.^ '» • »\ •*■ ••■ »•• ^^mmm . m 

:»,>s V .-.i .» .*'..\v^ »*.*'. •'■.>: rs-V.-y a: : . -. V. I.-- c-izTirr. i-i -vrry oth^r availahle source 

V • I • v; •. V »• .; I •• • \ . \x . : \\ \x " . . z *-. :> m '><i^ -r - if- >: :.> i.:'.[ zlitv c • lili I le enricheJ. 

,•0 "V v.x* ■,'•. •■,• :■■.'.• .".^ ;:" Vrr. -v /:.iT-' yi—f >r.:-l? 1- irrikicr <t:irt»*<l a new 

\.^ -xv; ' ■ *\'. ".:•..-;>. •• rro-r t-.^L- rn - :ir ?--:- ::' Srrlac. and there seems 
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tx..- • \ "X .». " -.?•:■.- :"i "7 <:i:«".. .''.^z rli^.v. "■-.z^ :-• ::« eibaustive cha- 

\\ ........ -» - .t; •■- i - •^.-z'il rtr-f-T ■ :" .t* rirl:^ siT-rrsrif^ as a s-torehouso 

V, . V '.;- X ^. ^ :; >..-:^ •T..'* ■:- J't~i'r Sn^ii ■»"L5 il?-: i t ::jniini»U'i writer 

.,^.^ ■* ^' ^ - JT ■ -a- V "1 -:- :,z :■ .i-r-r-rv^ :L-- I-ry. :n which he 
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bittemeBS on his or his opponents' sides. He 
died at Canterbury on 31 March 1895. A 
memorial has been placed in the cathedral. 

His publications from 1865 till his death 
in 1895 (apart from the ' Thesaurus Syriacus *) 
were all of them in defence of the evangelical 
school. They include an * Exposition of the 
Historical Portion of Danier(l886), a* Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah ' contributed to the 
* Speaker's Commentary/ on * Samuel ' in 
the *rulpit Commentary/ on 'Genesis* in 
Bishop Ellicott*s * Commentary/ and his 
essay * On the Powers and Duties of the 
IViesthood * contributed to a volume directed 
against Ritualism, called 'Principles at 
Stake.' 

He married, in 1850, Catherine Freeman, 
by whom he had two sons and four daughters, 
one of whom was associated with him in 
editing the later fasciculi of the * Thesaurus.* 

[Payne Smith's Thesaurus Syriacus, i. praf. ; 
prirate information.] D. S. M. 

PAYNELL. [See also Paganell.] 

PAYNELL, MAURICE de. Baron op 
Leeds (1I84P-1230). [See Gaunt or GAinc.] 

PAYNELL, THOMAS (/. 1528-1567), 
translator, was an Austin friar, educated at 
Merton Abbev, Surrey, where he became a 
canon. He tlien ])roceeded to the college 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, which was 
designed for the education of the canons of 
certain Augustinian houses, of which Merton 
was one (Wood, City of Oxford, ed. Clark, 
ii. 228-9). He subsequently returned to 
Merton, and devoted himself to literary and 
medical studies. His first book, an edition 
of the ' Regimen Sanitatis Salemi/ appeared 
in 1528, and from that date Payn^ll's activity 
as a translator was incessant. In 1530 a Tho- 
mas Paynell was admitted member of Gray's 
Inn (F08TEK, Register, p. 8). On 13 April 
1538 Merton Abbey surrendered to the crown, 
and its inmates received pensions. Paynell \ 
accepted 10/. per annum. On 16 Oct. in the 
same year Paynell was licensed to export 
from England five hundred woollen cloths, 
and in December he was despatched, with 
Christopher Mount [q. v.l on a mission to 
the protestant princes of Germany; he was 

Present at the aiet of Frankfort on 12 Feb. 
539 {State Papers Henry VIII, i. 604-6, 
609, 6 1 4). Before 1 541 he had become chap- 
lain to Henry VIII, perhaps as a reward 
for diplomatic services. He seems to have 
escaped molestation on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, and remained in favour with 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, to all of 
whom he dedicated books. Among others 
to whom his dedications are addressed were 



Mary (1496-1533) [q. v.], queen-dowager of 
France, John de Vere, fifteenth earl of Oxford 
[q. v.], Anthony Browne, first viscount Mon- 
tague [q. v.], the lord chamberlain, and Wil- 
liam Blount, fourth lord Mountjoy [q. v.] 
He was also an intimate friend of Alexander 
Barclay [q. v.], the author of the * Ship of 
Fools.* He is probably the Thomas Paynell 
who resigned tlie living of St. Dionys, Lime 
Street, London, on 13 Feb. 1549-50 (Stbype, 
EccL Mem, 11. ii. 261), and succeeded his 
friend Richard Benese [q. v.] at All Hallows, 
Honey I^ne, which he resigned before 21 Feb. 
1560-1. The latest mention of him appears 
in the * Stationers' Register* in December 
or January 1567-8. 

The translator's works are: 1. 'Regimen 
Sanitatis Salerni. This boke techy ng al people 
to goveme them in heltlie is translated out 
of the Latyne tonge in to englyshe by T. 
Paynell/ T. Berthelet, London, 1528, 4to. 
The British Museum copy contains a few 
manuscript notes ; the work consists of the 
' Regimen' which was originally compiled 
by Joannes de Mediolano, and dedicated to 
Robert, duke of Normandy, who stayed at 
Salerno for the ciire of a wound received in 
Palestine, and of a commentary by Amaldus 
of Villa Nova, but only the commentary is 
in English ; it is dedicated to John de Vere, 
fifteenth earl of Oxford. Other editions ap- 
peared in 1530, 1535, 1541, 1557, 1575, and 
1634. The British Museum has conies of all 
these editions, and the Britwell Library of 
the earlier ones. 2. * The preceptes teachyng 
aprynceor a noble estate his duetie, written 
by Agapetus in Greke to the emperour Jus- 
tinian, and after translated into Latin, and 
nowe to Englysshe by T. Paynell,' T. Ber- 
thelet, Ix)ndon [1532 .^], 8vo (Brit. Museum 
and Britwell). It is undated, but the dedica- 
tion to * my lorde Montjoy, lord-chamberlaine 
to the queene/ i.e. William Blount, fourth 
lord Mountjoy, lord chamberlain to Queen 
Catherine, places it before his death in 1534, 
and probably before the divorce proceedings. 
Another eaition, dated 1563, and bound 
with Ludovicus Vives's * Introduction to 
Wisdom/ translated by Sir Richard Morison 
[q. v.], is in the Britwell Library (cf. Lowndes, 
1. 18). 3. Erasmus's * De Contemptu Mundi, 
translated in to englysshe' [bv T. Paniell], 
T. Berthelet, London, 1533, 'l6mo (Brit. 
Mus.) ; another edition, undated and perhaps 
earlier, is in the Britwell Library. It is dedi- 
cated to Mary, queen-dowager of France, to 
whom Paynell describes himself as *your 
daily oratour.* 4. Ulrich von Hutten's * De 
Morbo Gallico' [translated into English by 
T. Paynell], T. Berthelet, London, 1533, 8vo 
(Brit. Mus.) \nother edition appeared in 



1730 (Brit. Mus.) This work is, eieept the 
title-page, identical with ' Of tbe wood called 
" ' I, l.Lat healetli the Frenche Pockf^ 
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Other editions appeared in 1539 and 154U 
(Brit. Mus.) T). ■ A moche profitable Iruatiee 
against the pestilence, translated intoeglvshe 
by Thomas I'aynel, chanon of Martin A.bbev,' 
■f. Berthelflt,' London, 1531, 12ino (Brit. 
MuH.) tl. Eniamus'g'ComparBtionof a Vyr- 

fin and a Martyr,' T. Berlhelet, London, 
537, 12mo, dedicated lo John Ramsaj, prior 
of Merton, at whose reqiieBt I'avnell under- 
took the translation. The only known copy 
is in the Lambeth Library (Maitl&nd, Eariy 
Printed Bonkt in the Lambeth Library.'^. 199; 
cf. LowNDBB, i. 750; Ames, ed. Herbert, i. 
429; M*cjfBEtL, p. 47; UiBDIs, iii. 297), 
7. ' A Sermon of bt. Cyprian made on the 
Lordea I'rayer,' T. Berthelet, London, 1539, 
8to( Brit. Mus. and Britwell), dedicated to Sir 
Anihony Denny [q. v.] 8. ' The Conspiracie 
of Lucius Catiline, translated into englishe 
by Thomas TayneU, wwrthv, profitable, and 
pleasannttoberead.'T. Berthelet, 1541 (Brit- 
well and Hutlt), dedicated to Henry VIII. 
Another edition, with Barclay's translation 
of SalluHt's ' Catiline,' revised by Paynell, 
was published by J, Waley in 1557, 4to, 
and dedicated to Anthony Browne, viscount 
Montagu (Brit. Mus.) 9. ■ A eompedioua i 
moche fruytefulle treatyae of well livynge, 
eotaynyng the whole Bunie . . .of all vertue. 
Wrytten by S. Bernard t translated by T, 
Paynell,' T. Petyt, London [1545P1, 16mo 
(Lambeth and Brit. Mus.); dedicated to the 
Lady Mary. 10. ' The I'ithtby and moost 
notable saytnges of al Scripture gathered 
by T. Paynell, after the manner of common 
plaeefl. . .' T. Oaultier, Ijondon, 15D0, 8vo; 



libraries (cf. Stkypb, Ecrl. Mem. i. i. 75, li. 

i. 415). Another edition, ' newly aiigmeted 
■nd corrected,' was published in the same 
year by W. Copland for R. JuRge (Britwell 
and Brit. Mus.), and a (bird in 15(tO by 
W.Copland. 11. 'The faythfull and true 
itorye of the Destruction of Troy, eompyled 
byDaresPbrygius . . .' John Cawood, London, 
1563, 8vo (Bodleian) (cf. Hazlitt, Uand- 
*ooi,p.l40; Wood, ^(Afnff.i. 340), 12. 'The 
Pandectes of the Evangelicall Law, com- 
prisynK the whole Hiatorye of Ciiristes Ooa- 
pell,' Nycolae Ilyll for Wyllvsm Seres and 
Abraham Vele,1553,8vo(Britweli). 13.'The 
office and duetie of an husband made by the 
escellet Philosopher, L, Vivee, and translated 
into Englyabe by T. Paynell,' J. Cawood, 
London [1663], Syo (Brit. Mus. and Brit- 




to ' Sir Anthony Browne, who t 
created Viecount Montagu on i Sept.. 1554; 
it refers to his intention to marry again (his 
first wife died on 22 July 15521, and Cawood 
is described as printer to the 'Queenes high- 
nes8e'(i.e.QueenMary). 14. 'Certain? godly 
and devout prayers made in latin by tha 
reverend father in God, Cuthbert Tunstall, 
bishop of Durham,' London, John Cawoode, 
1558, 12mo (Brit. Mus.); dedicstad to Que 
Mary. 15. 'The Complaint of Peace . . 
Jhon Cawoode, 1559, 8vo (Brit. Mtts. and 
Britwell); translation of Erasmus's ' Querela 
Pacis." reprinted in 1802. IG. 'The Civilitie 
of Childehoode, with the discipline and in- 
stitution of children . . . translated out of 
Frenche,' John Tisdole, 1590, tivo (Hazliit, 
Collection*, \. 101); apparently a version of 
Erasmus's 'De civilitale morum pueriliu 
lihellus,' which was translated into English 
by Udall in 1543. 17. ' The Ensamples of 
Vertue and Vicegathered out of holye scrip- 
ture. . .ByN.Hanspe. And Englyahed or 
T. Paynell,'' John Tisdale [1561], 8vo ; d«di- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth (cf. Arber, i. 163) 
(Brit. MuB. and BritweU). 18. ' A frntefuli , 
' booke of the common places of all St. Pauls 
Epistles . . .selte foorthe by T. Paniel!,' J. 
Tisdale, 1562, 6vo (Brit. Mus.. Bodleian, and 
Britwell) ; dedicated to Thomaa ArgalL 
19. 'The moste excellent and pleasaunt books 
entituled'Thetreasurieof AmadisofFrauncfl 
... translated nut of Frenche,'Thomas Racket 
ri568], 4to (Brit. Mus. without title-page). 
The 'Stationers' Register' for 1567-6 as«gna 
the authorship to ' Thomas PannelL' Paynell 
also edited and wrote a preface for Kichard 
Benese's 'Boke of Measurynge of I.Ande' 
[1537 P],4to; other editions were l.i40P 1662, 
and 15u4 P He likewise supplied a table for 
the 1557 edition of the workfi of Sir Thomas 
More. Other works which Wood and Bale 
attribut* to him have not been Identified. 

Paynell is confused by Wood, Cooper, oni 
others with a contemporary Thomas I'aynell 
or Parnell, apparently one of the Paynella of 
Lincolnshire, who was bom at Boothhy Pag- 
nell or Paynell, and educated at Louvain 
under Robert Barnes [q.v.], then an Augus- 
tinian friar. When Ilflrnea became prior of 
the Austin Iriars at Cambridge, Paynell went 
thither with him, and loffether ' they made 
thebouse of the AuguBtinians very famous fijr 
good and godly literature' {Atkeaa Cantabr. 
i. 78). It may be he who was in the king's 
service at Boston in 1538,and wrote to Crom- 
well certifying the suppression of the friars' 
houses there, and urginethe application of tbe 
building materials to the repair of the haven 
and toym (EuJs, Original LetUrt, 3rd sc 
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170-3). A third ThomaB Paynell studied 
at St. Beraard*8 (afterwards St. John*8) Col- 
lege, Oxford, became rector of Cottingham, 
near Beverley, Yorkshire, and left benefac- 
tions to the plaoe by will, which was proved 
at the prerogative court of Canterbury on 
2'J March 1563-4 (Wood, Athena Oxon. i. 
."137—40). A Nicholas Paynell of Yorkshire 
was elected fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
brid^, in 1615, and subsequently became 

Sablic lecturer in mathematics (STRTPE,£bc/. 
fern, I. i. 75). 

[WorkH in Brit* Mas. Library; Catfilogaes of 
the Bodleian and Hath Librari^ ; MaonseU'e 
Git. ; Dibdin's Cat. of Spencerian Library ; Mait- 
Uiid*8 Early Printed Books in the Lambeth 
Library; llazlitt's Handbook and Collections, 
DMNiin; Colliers Bibl. Lit. iii. 135; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Manual ; Jamieson's edit, of Barclay's Ship 
of Fools, vol. i. p. criii ; Bale's Scriptores, ed. 
1657-0. pp. 724-5; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; 
Wood's At benn Oxon. i. 337-40; Foster s Alumni 
Ozon. 1500-1714; Cooper's Athens Can tabr. i. 
78 ; Dodd's Charch Hist. i. 243 ; Foze's Acts 
and Mooaments, r. 415, 426-7 ; Strype's Works, 
Index : Newcoun's Repertoriam, i. 252 ; Cotton 
M& Qalba B. xi. 103 ; Letters and Papers of 
Heory VIII, ed. Oairdner, passim ; State Papers 
of Hen^ VIII, i. 604-6, &c. ; Dugdale s Monas- 
tieoo, ed. Cayley, Kllis. and Bandinel ; Willis's 
Hist, of Mitred Parliamentaiy Abln^ys, ii. 232 ; 
Manning and Bray's Surrey, i. 254 ; Archseo- 
logia, zxxiz. 445; Arbers Transcript of the 
Stationers* Register; information kindly fop- 
plied by Mr. R. E. Graves.] A. F. P. 

PAYNTER, DAVID WILLIAM (1791- 
1828 ), author, son of Richard Walter Paynter, 
attorney, was bom at Manchester in 1791, 
and educated at the f^mmar school of that 
town. He was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, but early evinced a predilection for 
poetry and the drama, and became closely 
associated with James Watson, a local literary 
character, with whom he frequently figured 
in the magpazines and newspapers as ' Corporal 
Trim,' while Watson called himself ' Uncle 
Toby.' His separate publications were : 
1. * tlie History and Adventures of Godfrey 
Ranger,* 1813,' 3 vols., a sort of novel, in 
coarse imitation of Smollett. 2. < Eurjrpilus, 
King of Sicily: a Tragedy,* 1816, 4to. 3. ' The 
Muse in Idleness,* 1819. This volume was 
the subject of a sarcastic article by James 
Crossley [q. v.] in * Blackwood*8 Magazine.' 
4. * King Stephen, or the Battle of Lincoln : 
an Historical Tragedy,' 1822. 5. ' The Wife 
of Florence: a Tragedy,' 1823 (posthumous). 
In 1820 he edited Watson's literary remains, 
under the title of ' The Spirit of the Doctor,' 
to which he appended some of his own fugi- 
tive pieces, including letters from Lancaster 
Castle, where he wss for some time a pri- 
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soner for debt. In the introduction to ' King 
Stephen' he tells of his efibrts to get his pro- 
ductions put on the stage. After they nad 
been declined by several managers he col- 
lected a company of his own, and brought 
out 'King Stephen' at the Minor Theatre, 
Manchester, on 5 Dec. 1821. This seems to 
have been the only occasion on which a 
piece of his was acted. He died at Man- 
chester on 14 March 1823, and was buried at 
Blackley, near that city. He married in 
1813, and left children. 

[Manchester Guardian, 6 Oct. 1841 ; Procter's 
Literary Reminiscences and Gleanim^, 1860, 
p. 67 ; Manchester School Register (Chetbam 
Soc.), ii. 229; Blackwood's Mag. 1821, ix. 64, 
196.] C. W. S. 

PAYNTER or Camboukne, WIL- 
LIAM ri637-1716), rector of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxtord, bom at Trelissick in St. Erth 
parish, Cornwall, and baptised at St. Erth 
on 7 Dec. 1637, was son of William Paynter 
or Camboume, by Jane, sixth child of Kichard 
Keigwin of Mousehole in that parish. He 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford, 
29 March 1656, and was a poor scholar there 
from 27 Feb. 1656-6 to 3 July 1657, when he 
was elected to a fellowship. He graduated 
B.A. 3 May 1660, M.A. 21 Jan. 1662-3 
(being incorporated at Cambridge 1664),B.D. 
7 Julv 1674, and D.D. 27 June 169i5. In 
1669 he was suspended from his fellowship 
on the ground that, although a Comishman, 
he had ' succeeded to a Devon fellowship.' 
He was appointed to the rectory of Wotton, 
Northamptonshire, on 24 July 1686, and 
vacated his fellowship in February 1687-8. 
On the deprivation of Dr. Arthur Bury [q.v.], 
he was elected to the rectorship of Exeter 
College, 15 Aug. 1690. The circumstances 
came before the court of king's bench, and 
on 11 Feb. 1694-5 the election was con- 
firmed, whereupon he was again appointed 
fellow. He held the rectorship until his 
death, and he was vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity in 1098 and 169J). Paynter died at 
Wotton on 18 Feb. 1715-16, and was buried 
on 22 Feb., an inscription to his memory 
being placed upon a freestone monument in 
the chancel, and his will being proved in the 
court of the chancellor of Oxford University 
on 2 April 1716. His first wife was Mary, 
daughter of John Conant, rector of Exeter 
College, and widow of M. Pool. M.I). She was 
bom in 1657, and died on 7 May 1605, being 
buried at Wotton, near her two children, 
William and Elizabeth. His second wife 
was Sarah, daughter of Francis Duncombe 
of Broughton, Buckinghamshire. She was 
buried at Ilsingron, Devon, 22 Sept. 1725, 
aged 76. 
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WlMrn pETDter waa rector of Exeter Col- 
l^tr^ A beofr&ctor'^ bo^>k waA b^rgun. and in 
Vf^'f he iiucnbiE;<i a gift of 100/. The sub- 
stance of Mme letters which pa^ed between 
him and Kennett on the patronage admini- 
stered by the colletre U in Boaae's ' Re- 
^«trum Colliirii Exon-* iiy.*4, p. ^JHt 
Among hi.% pupils was .Sir George Tr&bT the 
lawyer. Antony Wood more than once ap- 
plied to him for information. Letters to and 
from him are in Ilarleian MSS., Addit. MSS. 
4<>>5 f. 50, and ^bfi^ i. 37. 

[BoaM and Courtney's Bihl. Comnb. ii. 434-5 ; 
Boa.««'<> Collect. Comub. pp. 670-1 ; Boase's Exeter 
Coll. (1804 ed.), pp. cxxix-xxxir. clxxr. 114, 
269 ; Wrxxi's Colleges, ed. Gotch. ii. A pp. 
pp. 156-9 : Virian's Visit, of Cornwall, pp. 353, 
558 ; Bridges's NorthamptOD shire, i. 393-4 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, i. 1('2; Wood's Life 
(Oxford Hist. Soc.). ii. 506. iii. 139, 142, 174, 
338, 349, 477.] W. P. C. 

PEABODY, GEORGE (1795-1869), 
philanthropist, was bom in Danvers, Massa- 
chu8ett.«, on 18 Feb. 1795. His ancestors 
were of a Leicestershire family, one of whom, 
Francis Paybody, sailed for New England in 
1635. llis parents, who came of an old puri- 
tan stock, were poor, and at the age of eleven 
the l>oy was apprenticed to a Danvers grocer. 
In 1811 he oecame clerk in a dry goods 
store, which his brother David had opened 
in Newburyport ; but a fire burned the pre- 
miwH to the ground, and in May of the fol- 
lowing year he went to Georgetown, Co- 
lumliia, to manage a business for an uncle. 
Shortly afterwanls Peabody joined the volun- 
teer company of artillery raised in George- 
town to op|)ose the progress of the British 
fli-et, whicli had entered the Potomac, and 
wan threatening Washington. But on the 
withdrawal of the fleet he returned to his 
uncle, and remained with him for two years, 
when, fearing financial complications, he 
deemed it expedient to seek other employ- 
ment. 

In 1814 the foundation of his future pro- 
spifrity was laid, when, in conjunction with 
hlisha Kiggs, wlio «upplie<l the money, he 
oiH?n«jd a wholesale dry goods warehouse at 
(f<H)rgetown. Next year the house was esta- 
blished in Haltimore, and in 1822 branches 
were optjned in New York and Philadelphia. 
In connection with this business Peabody first 
came to England in 1H27, and after several 
such vinits tof)k up his abode permanently 
in l^)ndon ten years lattir. Meanwhile Mr. 
Uig^K had retired, and Penbody became 
nenior part ner in 1 829. In 1 843 he withdrew 
'•^m the firm of Peabody, Riggs & Co., and 

gan business in I^ndon as a merchant and 

nker. lie was thus engaged when he 



died, at the house of a friend in Eaton Square, 
on 4 Not. Ied9. His body, after lying for a 
month in Westminster Abbey, was removed 
to Port^moath in December, was taken to 
America on board the Monarch, specially 
granted for the purpose by the queen, and 
waj( boried at Danvers on 8 Feb. 1870. 

Peabody is justly esteemed as a public- 
minded citizen and humane philanthropist. 
Throoghout his life he was a zealous Ame^ 
rican, and his first great public service was 
rendered to his nat i ve state, Maryland. Dur- 
ing a visit to London on business in 1835, 
at a time when Maryland was on the veige 
of bankruptcy, he succeeded in ne^tiating 
a state loan of 1,600,000/. Fur this he re- 
fused the monetary reward to which he was 
entitled, but received the special thanks of 
the state assembly in 1^48. Again in 1«S37, 
when American credit in England was greatly 
shaken^ he freely used his influence and 
name to restore confidence; and when the 
United States Congress refused to support 
the American section of the industrial ex- 
hibition of 1851, and the English press were 
commenting unfavourably on the American 
exhibits, Peabody promptly paid for arrang- 
ing and decorat ing t he sect ion. AV i th a view 

' to promoting friendly relations between Eng- 
land and America, he made his London 
residence the meeting-ground for English 
and American public men, and his Fourth of 
July dinners were important political func- 
tions. Another of his earlier services to the 
honour of America was his contribution of 
2,000/., which enabled Dr. Elisha Kane, in 
1852, to fit up his expedition in search of 

. Franklin. From this circumstance Peabody 

• Bay has its name. 

But it is as the friend of education and 
the reformer of the homes of the working 
classes that Peabody is best known. In 
1852, when his native town was celebrating 
the centenary of its corporate existence, he 
gave 0,000/., afterwards increased to 50,000/., 
to found an educational institute; on the 
occasion of his visit to the United States in 
1857 he founded the Peabody Institute at 
Baltimore with a gift of 60,000/., afterwards 
increased to 200,0^9/. ; and when he revisited 
America in 1866 he gave Harvard University 
a sum of 30,000/. to found an institute of 
archaeology, and Yale received a similar gift 
from him in aid of physical science teaching. 
In the same year he gave 420,000/. for negro 
education in the south, and three years after- 
wards increased the sum to 700,000/. The 
presentation of 150,000/. to the city of London 
m 1862, to be spent for the benefit of the poor, 
was the beginning of a series of gifts amount- 
ing in all to 500,000/., from which the ' Pea- 
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body Dwellings * have been built. The first 
block of these buildings was opened in 1864 
in SpitalHelds; others quickly followed in 
Chelsea, Bermondsey, Islington, and Shad- 
well. 

Alt houghmany public honours were offered 
to him, he accepted few. In 1867 the United 
States Congress voted him its thanks and 
conferred a gold medal on him ; and in the 
same year he accepted an address from the 
working men of London. The queen offered 
him a baronetcy and the grand cross of the 
Bath, both of which he declined. Daring 
Peabody's absence in America in 1869 the 
Prince of Wales unveiled a bronze statue of 
him by Story, erected on the east side of the 
Royal Exchange, and the city of London 
conferred its freedom upon him. Oxford 
University also made him a D.C.L. in 1807. 
The centenary of his birthday was comme- 
morated in Newburyport on 18 Feb. 189."). 

[Times, 5 Nov. 1869; Appleton's Journal, 
21 Aug. 1869; Winthorp's Eulogy on Peabody; 
H. R, Fox-Bourne's English Merchants; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886. iii. 1082.] J. K. M. 

PEACH, CHARLES WILLIAM (1800- 
1866), naturalist and geologist, was born at 
Wanaford in Northamptonshire on 30 Sept. 
1800, being son of Charles William Peach 
and his wife Elizabeth Vellum, both of a 
veoman stock. The lad was educated at 
\Vansford and Folkingham (Lincolnshire), 
and was appointed by the Earl of Westmor- 
land to the revenue coastguard in January 
1824. Weyboume was his first station ; then, 
aft'Cr sundry moves, he was sent to Gorraii 
Haven in Cornwall, where he remained till 
1H4«5. He performed his duties most efii- 
ciently. They gave him opportunities for the 
study of natural history of which he was 
not slow to avail himself, and before long 
he became known as a keen and accurate 
observer. A paper read before tlie meeting 
of the British Association at PIvmouth in 
IS41 brought him to the notice of leading 
men of science, who in 1844 urged Sir 11. 
Peel to give Peach a more lucrative position. 
In the following year he was appointed to a 
place in the customs at Fowey. In 1849 he 
wms promoted to Peterhead, and in 1853 to a 
higher position at Wick, retiring on a pension 
in I861. After his retirement he settled in 
Edinburgh, where he died on 28 Feb. 1886. 

He married Jemima Maleson on 26 April 
1829, by whom he had seven sons (only two 
of whom survived, one, Benjamin Neeve 
Peach, F.RS., of her majesty's geological 
survey) and two daughters, one of whom 
married George Hay, the historian, of 
Arbroath. 

Peach*8 life, like that of his friend Robert 



Dick, was a noble instance of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, and of an irre- 

Eressible love of nature. For many years 
is income was less than 100/. a year; the 
average from the date of his appointment to 
his death cannot have greatly exceeded that 
sum. As he had not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a scientific training, his work was 
that of an observer rather than of a theorist. 
In natural historjr he added largely to the 
knowledge of marme invertebrates, discover- 
i ing many new species of sponges, caelente- 
I rates, and molluscs; he also made valuable 
observations on fishes. In geology lie was 
the first to discover fish remains in the 
Devonian rocks of the south-west, fossils 
which determined the age of the quartzites 
of Gorran Haven and of the Durness lime- 
stone of Sutherlandshire. In addition to this 
he worked much in the boulder clay of Caith- 
ness, the old red sandstone, and the car- 
boniferous plants of Scotland, the last being 
more especially the occupation of his later 
years. 

In the Royal Society's ' Catalogue of Papers * 
seventy-one appear under I'each's name, 
rather more than half being geological ; they 
were chiefly printed in the publications cf the 
Geological and the Polytechnic Society of 
Cornwall and of the Phvsical Societv of 
Edinburgh. He had the happiness of feeling 
that his work was appreciated. Grants were 
made by scientific societies in aid of his work, 
among them from the Wollaston donation 
fund of the Geological Society of London. 
He received two medals from the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and the Neill 
medal from the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 
while his help was frequently acknowledged 
in the works of the leading naturalists and 
geologists of his time. 

[Oliituary notices in Nature, xxxiii. 446; 
Athunwum. No. 3040. p. 362 ; priviitft informa- 
tion; Smiles's Life of liobert Dick.] T. G. B. 

PEACHAM, EDMOND (d. 1616), re- 
puted traitor, was instituted to the rectory 
of Hinton St. George, Somerset, on 15 July 
1587. The patron was Sir Amias Paulet 
(1636 .^-1588) [q. v.] Peacham adopted puri- 
tan opinions in early life, and sympathised 
with the popular party in politics. In 1603 he 
was accused, without, apparently, any serious 
result, of 'uttering in a sermon seditious and 
railing words against the king, and more espe- 
cially against his counsellors, the bishops and 
judges '(CW. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, 
p. 26). The development of James I's policy 
in both church and state stirred in him a deep 
disgust, of which he made no concealment in 
the pulpit. James Montagu (1568P-1618) 
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ham and P^ulet were ftummoned before the 
council, and Peacham was re-examined ; but, 
although Peacham continued to give mys- 
terious hints that he was abetted by persons 
of influence, no evidence on the point was ad- 
duced, and Peacham fell back on a denial of 
the authorship of the incriminating papers 
( 10 March 1 6 14-1 5 ). They were by a name- 
sake, ' a divine, a scholar, and a traveller,' who 
dwelt * sometimes at llounslow as a minister,' 
who had visited Hinton St. George, and had 
left some manuscripts in the rectory study. 
Peacham was apparently referring at random 
to the contemporary writer, Henry Peacham 
[q. v.] 

In July Peacham was sent to Taunton to 
stand his trial. On 7 Aug. 1615 he was 
arraigned at the assizes before Sir Christopher 
Tanfield and Seijeant Montagu. Sir Randal 
Crewe, the kind's Serjeant, and Sir Henry 
Yelverton, solicitor-general, came from Lon- 
don to conduct the case (Yonge, Diary, 
Camd. Soc.) ' Seven knights were taken 
from the bench to be of the jury.' Peacham 
defended himself ' very simply, but obsti- 
nately and dog^dly enough.' He was, how- 
ever, found guilty and condemned to death. 
No efforts seem to have been made to carry 
out the sentence. On 31 Aug. he was ex- 
amined anew, and, while admitting that he 
wrote the sermon, declared that he had no 
intention of publishing or preaching it. For 
seven months he lingered in the gaol at 
Taunton. On 27 March 1616 Chamberlain 
wrote to Carleton : * Peacham, the con- 
demned minister, is dead in the jail at 
Taunton, where, they say, he left behind 
kim a most wicked and desperate writing, 
worse than that he was convicted for.' 

Peacham's character demands no admira- 
tion, and his persecution would not have 
given him posthumous fame had not James I 
and Bacon by their zealous efforts to obtain 
his conviction raised legal controversies of 
high constitutional importance. 

[Spedding's Life and Letters of Bacon, v. 90- 
128 ; Gardiner's Hist, of England, ii. 272-83 ; 
Hallain*8 Const. Hist. i. 343 ; State Trials, ii. 
869; Dalrymple's Memorials of James I, i. 56 ; 
Gal. State Papers, 1603-6; liotes and Queries, 
2Dd ser. ii. 426. 451.] :S. L. 

PEACHAM, HENRY (1576P-1643?), 
author, was bom at North Mimms, Hert- 
fordshire, about 1576. His father, Henry 
Peacham, after serving the cure of North 
Mimms, became in 1597 rector of the north 
mediety of the parish of Leverton, near Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire. That benefice he was still 
holding in 1605. The elder Peacham was a 
good cLissical scholar, and published in 1577, 
with a dedication to John Elmer or Aylmer 
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. v.], bishop of London, * The Garden of 

oquence, conteyning the figures of Gram- 
mar and Khetorick, from whence maye bee 
gathered all manner of Flowers, Colours, 
Ornaments, exornations, forms, and fashions 
of Speech,' London, 1577 (by H. Jackson), 
4to. Another edition, * corrected and aujj- 
mented,' appeared with a dedication to Sir 
John Puckering in 1593. The elder Peacham 
was also author of ' A Sermon upon the three 
last verses of the first chapter of Job,' Lon- 
don, 1590, 16mo, dedicated to Margaret 
Cliftbrd, countess of Cumberland, and Anne, 
countess of Warwick (Lowndes). 

Henry the younger went to school, first 
near St. Albans ana afterwards in London, 
and as a boy he saw Dick Tarleton on the 
stage ( Truth of Our TimeSy p. 103). Subse- 
quently he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted a scholar 
on 11 May 1593, along with George Kuggle 
[q. v.] and Thomas Comber, afterwards master 
of the college. He graduated B.A. in January 
1594-6, and M.A. in 1598. 

'Rawlie torn' from the university, and 
thrown on his own resources at an early age 
(ti6. p. 13), he became master of the free school 
at Wymondham in Norfolk. He disliked the 
scholastic profession, but took an interest in 
his pupils (cf. Thalia's Banquet, epigrams 70 
and 87). His accomplishments were far more 
varied than are usually found in a school- 
master. He could make competent Latin and 
English verses, knew somethmg of botany, 
and was, besides, a musical composer, a stu- 
dent of heraldry, and a mathematician, being, 
he says, 'ever naturally addicted to those 
arts and sciences which consist of proportion 
and number.' Moreover he could paint, draw, 
and engrave portraits and landscapes. While 
at Cambridge he made a map of the town 
{Cumpleat Uentleman,'p. 126). Horace "Wal- 
pole commends a print that he engraved of 
teir Thomas Cromwell after Holbein. His 
first essay in literary work was a practical 
treatise on art. It was entitled * Graphice, 
or the most auncient and excellent Art of 
Drawing with the Pen and Limning in Water 
Colours,' London, 1 606, 4to, and was dedicated 
to Sir Robert Cotton ; it passed through many 
editions under the new title of * The Gentle- 
man's Exercise,' 1607, 1612, 1634, when it 
was dedicated to Sir Edmund Ashfield, de- 

Euty lieutenant of Buckinghamshire. In 1610 
e translated King James's ^ Basilicon Doron' 
into Latin verse, *and presented it, with 
emblemes limned in liuely colours, to Prince 
Henry ' (cf. Gentleman's Exercise, 1612, p. 7). 
The work — a curious example of PeachamV 
versatility — is still extant in Harl. MS. 0855, 
art. 15 (38 pp.), and bears the title * BacrcXucoi' 
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Ac^fiof its TO €fil:i\rifuiTa 8a(riXiKd totiim ver- 
sum/ in three books, dedicated to James I. 
The penmanship and the pen-and-ink draw- 
ings are very neat. Each emblem is subscribed 
by four Latin verses, and each quatrain em- 
bodies the substance of a passage from the 

* Basilicon Doron,' which is supplied in a 
footnote in an English translation. At the 
end of the manuscript are the music and 
words of a madrigal by Peacham in four 
parts, entitled * King James his quier ; * the 
first words are * Wake softly with singing 
Oriana sleeping/ 

Peacham s reputation was sufficiently high 
in 1611 to lead Thomas Coryate [q. v.] to 
include four pieces of burlesque verse by 
him in his ' Odcombian Banquet.' In the 
same year he contributed verses to Arthur 
Standish's * Commons* Complaint.* Next 
year he gave further proof of his skill as an 
artist by publishing * Minerva Britanna ; or 
a Garden of Heroical Devises, furnished and 
adorned with emblemes and impresa's of 
sundry natures, newly devised, moralized, 
and published by Henry Peacham, M' of 
Artes,' London, 1612 (cf.BRYDGBS,i^«ftYM^a, 
ii. 148). In 1013 he displayed his loyalty 
in his ^ Period of Mourning in memorie of the 
late Prince [Henry], disposed into sixe visions, 
with nuptiall Ilymnes in honour of the mar- 
riage between Frederick, Count Palatine . . . 
and Elizabeth* (reprinted in Waldron's * Lite- 
rary Museum,' 1789). It is dedicated to Sir 
John Swinnerton, lord mayor of London, and 
contains both Latin and Enji^lish verse. 

The next two years (1013-14) Peacham 
spent in foreign travel. He acted for part of 
the time as tutor to the three elder sons of 
the great art collector, Thomas Howard, 
second earl of Arundel [q. v.], but apparently 
during a portion of the tour he was un- 
accompanied. He was always a diligent 
sightseer, and he made himself familiar with 
the chief cities of Holland, France, Italy, 
and Westphalia. In Italv he studied music 
under Orazio Vecchi of Slodena (Compleaf 
Gentleman^ p. 102). In France he paid 
frequent visits to the house of M. de Ligny, 
an accomplished soldier and scholar, near 
Artois (lb. ded.) He visited Breda and 
Antwerp, and made a long stay in Leyden. 
One of his published epigrams is entitled 

* A Lattin Distich, which a Frier of Sherto- 
fi^en Bosch in Brabant wrote in my Greek 
Testament, while I was busie perusing some 
Bookes in their Library* (Thalia's Banq^iet, 
p. 108). Another epigram (tA. p. 83) he 
addressed to a jovial host at Utrecht, where 
he saw much of the engraver Crispin van 
de l*as (cf. ib. p. 15). Subsequently he 
visited the elector's court at Heidelberg. In 



1614 he was present with the army of Sir 
John Ogle [q.v.] at the operations in Juliers 
and Cleves, and in the next year published, 
with dedications to that general, two works 
which he wrote while in the Low Countries. 
One was ' A most true relation of the afiaires 
of Cleves and Gulick . . . unto the breaking 
up of our armie in the beginning of December 
last past ; * the second was a rambling poem, 
in both Latin and English, called ' Prince 
Henrie revived ; or a poeme npon the Birth 
and in Honor of the HopefuU young Prince 
Henrie Frederick, First Sonne and Heire 
apparant to the most Excellent Princes, 
Frederick Count Palatine of the Rhine, and 
the Mirrour of Ladies, Princesse Elizabeth 
his wife,* London, 1615, 4to. 

In 1615 Peacham seems to have settled 
at Hoxton, London (cf. Compleat OentU- 
man), and to have finally adopted the lite- 
rary profession. He endeavoured to attract 
patrons, and the Earl of Dorset and Lord 
Dover viewed his efforts with favour. Mean- 
while he gained admission to literary society. 
To Drayton, Selden, Ben Jonson, as well as to 
the musicians Bird and Dowland, he addressed 
epigrams (cf. Thalia^ 8 Banquet), and his in- 
timate friends included Sir Clement Ed- 
mondes [q. v.] and Edward Wright the 
mathematician. He quickly established some 
popular reputation. In 1 01 /i, when Edmond 
Peacham Lq. v.], the rebellious rector of II in- 
ton St. George, was charged with having 
written a libel on the king, he resorted, in 
his defence, to the impotent device of de- 
claring that the obnoxious work was from 
the pen of Peacham the traveller and author. 
The statement was made at random. *The 
author* Peacham was described as a minister 
of religion, and the rector's knowledge of him 
obviously rested on the merest hearsay (Sped- 
DiNG, Bacon). In 1620 Peacham published 
* Thalia's Banquet, Furnished with an hun- 
dred and odde dishes of newly devised Epi- 
grammes. Whereunto (beside many worthy 
friends) are invited all that love inofliensive 
mirth and the muses, by H. P.,' London, 1020. 
In epigram 70 he notes that he has a piece of 
music ready for the press, ' a set of four or 
five partes. 

Two years later Peacham published the 
work by which he is best known, the * Com- 
pleat Gentleman, fashioning him absolute 
in the most necessary and commendable 
qualities concerning minde or bodie that 
may be required in a noble gentleman.' The 
treatise was written for William Howard, 
Lord Arundel's youngest son, a boy of eight, 
to whom it is dedicated. The lad had not 
been Peacham's pupil ; but they had met at 
Norwich, while the boy was a pupil of the 
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bishop there. The book was suggested to 
him by M. de Ligny of ArU)ls, wno called 
Peacham's attention to the defective equip- 
ment of English youths in the matter of 
accomplishments. It is an interesting en- 
deavour to encourage young men to devote 
themselves at once to the arts and athletic 
exercises. A valuable survey is incidentally 
given of contemporary English efforts in 
science, art, and literature. A second im- 
pression, ' much inlarged,' appeared in 1626, 
and again in 1027, with an attractive chapter 
on fishing among other additions. This edi- 
tion was reissued in 1634. A third edition, 
with additional notes on blazonry by Thomas 
Blount (1618-1679)[q. v.],is dated 1061. Dr. 
Johnson drew all the heraldic definitions in 
his dictionary from the last edition of Pea- 
cham*s book. 

In 1024 Peacham lamented the death of 
his patron, Richard Sackville, earl of Dorset, 
in 'An Aprill Shower.' In 1638 he dedi- 
cated to Ilenry Carey, earl of Dover, a col- 
lection of anecdotes, mainly from late classi- 
cal authors, suggested by a work of Panci- 
rolla. It was entitled *The Valley of 
Varietie, a Discourse for the Times, contain- 
ing very I^eamed and Rare Passages out of 
Antiquitie, Philosophy, and History ' (Lon- 
don, 1038, 4to). There is an engraved 
frontispiece of an oak encircled by flowers. 
In chapter xiv. Peacham says he was living 
in the parish of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
and describes some incombustible flax given 
him by an Arab who was residing in that 
neighbourhood. A gossiping autobioffra- 
pliical tract followed in the same year, ' The 
Truth of our Times : revealed out of One 
Man*s Experience by Wav of Essay,* dedi- 
cated to llenry Barnwell of Terrington, 
near King's Lynn (cf. Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. xii. 221-2). 

Reduced to poverty in his old age, 
Peacham became subject to fits of melan- 
choly, but tempted fortune in his last years 
in a series of pamphlets on politics and social 
topics. He IS also said by the herald John 
Gibbon to have written children's books at 
a penny each. His political tracts, which are 
of a strong royalist tone, included : * The Duty 
of Subjects to their King, and Love of their 
Native Country in time of Extremity and 
Danger. In Two Books,' 4to, London, 1639, 
dedicated to Sir Paul Pindar ; * A Merry Dis- 
course of Meum and Tuum, or Mine and 
Thine,' 4to, London, 1639 ; * A Dialogue be- 
tween the Crosse in Cheap and Charing Crosse 
. . . bjr Ryhen Pameacn,* 1641 ; * Paradox 
in I'raise of a Dunce in Smectymnus,' 1642 ; 
and ' Square Caps turned into Round Heads, 
or the Bishop's Vindication and the Bro wnists' 



Conviction: a Dialogue . . . showing the 
Folly of one and the Worthiness of the otlier ;' 
4to, with a curious woodcut, 1642. 

Of greater literary interest were: 'The 
Art of Living in London, or a Caution how 
Gentlemen, Countreymen, and Strangers, 
drawn by Occasion of Businesse, should dis- 
pose of themselves in the Thriftiest Way, not 
onely in the City, but in all other Populous 
Places,* 1642, 4to (reprinted in the * Harleian 
Miscellany,' vol. ix.); and *The Worth of 
a Peny, or a Caution to keep Money, with 
the Causes of the Scarcity and Misery of the 
Want thereof in these Hard and Merciless 
Times.' The latter, which was first pri- 
vately issued for presentation to the author's 
friends, was printed originally, as internal 
evidence shows, in 1641, and not in 1647 — 
the year which appears, by an error, on the 
title-page. It was dedicated to Richard, eldest 
son of Richard Qipps, one of the judges of the 
Guildhall, London. It discusses, without 
much plan, the economic condition of the 
country, but includes many interesting anec- 
dotes illustrating social life. A new edition 
in 1664 added some biographical observations 
by a friend of Peacham,who knew him in the 
Low Countries. To a third edition in 1667 
were added the bills of mortality from 1(>42 
to 1676 (cf. Notes and Queries^ 2nd ser. xii. 
84). Another edition is dated 1695, and re- 
prints were issued in 1814, and by Mr. Arber 
in his * English Garner ' (vi. 245 sq.) in 1883. 

To Peacham is also doubtfully ascribed 
* History of the Five Wise Philosophers, or 
a W^onderful Relation of the Life of Jehoso- 
phat the Hermit, son of Avenario, King of 
Banna in India/ 1072, with an address to 
the reader by Nicholas Herrick, who found 
the manuscript by accident (cf. t6. 3rd ser. 
xi. 217). It is quite possible, too, that 
Peacham, rather than Henry Parrot [(j. v.J, 
is the H. P. who published a volume ot em- 
grams in 1608. They were published by 
John Ilelmes of St. Dunstan s Churchyard, 
who produced for Peacham * Henrie revived ' 
in 1 015, and they contain at least one epigram 
which appears in Peacham's * Miner>'a, and is 
undoubtedly his. 

Peacham, who was unmarried, died soon 
after 1(541, when his * Worth of a Peny' was 
first published. 

[Collier's Bibl. Cat. ; Walpole's Anecdotes of 
Painting, iii. 160 ; Hawkins's Hist, of Music, iii. 
194-6; Brydges's Censura and Reslituta Lit.; 
Notes and Queries, 1st stT. xi. 218, 296,407, 
3rd ser. xii. 221 ; Cat. of Malone's Books in 
IknUeian Library, where the best collection of 
Peacham's work is preserved ; Hazlitt's Biblio- 
graphical Handbook and Notes: information 
kindly furnished by Dr. Aldis Wright.] 
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PEACHELL. [See also Pbchbll.] 

PEACHELL, JOHN (1630-1690), master 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, son of 
Robert Peachell or PecLell of Fillingham, 
Lincolnshire, was educated at Gainsborough 
school, and was admitted as a sizar of Mag- 
dalene on 1 Aug. 1645. His subsequent de- 
grees were B.A. 1649, M.A. 1668, S.T.B. 
1661, S.T.P. 1680. He was elected fellow 
on Smith*s foundation in 1649, on Spend- 
lufte's in 1651, and a foundation fellow in 
1656 ; and acquired a considerable popularity 
as a staunch toper and an unswerving royalist. 
In 1661 Pepys spent a merry evening with 
him at the Rose tavern in Cambridge ; but 
he objected to be seen walking with Peachell 
on account of the rubicundity of the latter's 
nose. This proved no bar to his preferment; 
in 1663 he was presented by Sir John Cutts 
to the rectory of Childerley, Cambridgeshire, 
which he resigned upon obtaining the rectory 
of Dry Drayton in the same county in 1681. 
He was also presented to the vicarage of 
Stanwix in Cumberland, and from 1667 to 
1669 held a prebend at Carlisle (Wood, JF<!i«^' 
Oxrni. ed. Bliss, ii. 398). In 1679, moreover, 
Peachell became master of his college, and 
in 1686 vice-chancellor of the university. In 
the same year was issued from the univer- 
sity press in his name, ' Mcestissimae ac laetis- 
simae Academiae Cantabrigiensis affectus dece- 
dente Carolo II, succedente Jacobo II * (4to). 
In the course of 1686 James II discovered 
that Dr. Iiightfoot, the great rabbinical 
scholar, had not taken the oaths when he 
was admitted to his master's degree at Cam- 
bridge, and he promptly determined to take 
advantage of this precedent, and to furnish 
with royal letters patent a Roman catholic 
candidate for the degree, in the person of 
Alban Francis [q. v.], who was, says Bur- 
net, * an ignorant Benedictine monk.* Ac- 
cording to Clarke, the king*s idea was to 
familiarise those of different religions, and 
make them live in greater peace and unity 
together. However this might be, on 7 Feb. 
1CS7 a royal letter was sent to Cambridge 
enjoining the admission of Francis, and on 
21 Feb. this letter was laid before congrega- 
tion. It was there decided that Francis 
should be admitted only on condition that 
he took the oaths. He, however, refused to 
be sworn, remonstrated with the officers of 
the university, and, 6ndingthem resolute, took 
horse and hastened to relate his grievance at 
Whitehall. Whereupon Peachell, at the 
urgent instance of the chief members of the 
senate, wrote to the Duke of Albemarle, who 
was then chancellor of the university, and 
also to the Earl of Sunderland, to beg their 



intercession with the king. Albemarle soon 
replied to Peachell that he had done his best 
for the university, but that in two special 
interviews he had only succeeded in pro- 
voking the displeasure of the king. Shortly 
afterwards (9 April) a summons was sent 
down citing the vice-chancellor and deputies 
of the senate Tamong whom was elected Mr. 
Isaac Newton) to appear before the eccle- 
siastical commissioners. When he appeared 
in the council-chamber on 21 April, Peachell, 
who, though an honest, was a very weak man, 
was thoroughly scared by Jeffreys, who sat at 
the head of the board. With some pains he 
got leave to prepare an answer in writing, 
and for the examination to be postponed for 
a week. He gave in his answer in writing 
on 27 April, and was summoned again on 
7 May, when he made a lamentable exhibi- 
tion of ignorance and timidity. Jefirey s began 
by asking what was the oath he had taken 
as vice-chancellor. After many evasions 
the unfortunate man stammered out ' that I 
should well and faithfully prsestare or ad- 
ministrare munus. . . .' when other of the 
delegates who were more capable of defend- 
ing tneir cause attempted to speak, they were 
rudelv silenced. Finally Peachell was de- 
prived both of his mastership and of the vice- 
chancellorship, and the deputation was con- 
temptuously dismissed by Jeffreys with the 
words, * Go your way and sin no more, lest 
a worse thing happen to you.' During this 
business Peachell stayed in town at Well 
Court, Bartholomew's Hospital, whence he 
addressed to Pepys several letters full of 
alarm at the situation. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he returned to Cambridge, and he 
was restored to his headship by James on 
24 Oct. 1688. In the vice-chancellorship he 
was replaced by Dr. Balderstone, who proved 
a more resolute champion of the rights of the 
university. Peachell did not long survive 
the restitution of his emoluments as master 
of Magdalene. During a visit to Cambridjge 
in the course of 1690 bancroft rebuked him 
for setting an ill example in the university by 
drunkenness and ill-conduct. Peachell, saj^s 
Burnet, did penance by four days' abstinence, 
after which he would have eaten, but could 
not. He was succeeded as master by Dr. 
Gabriel Quadring. No monument was erected 
over his tomb in the college chapel. 

[Information from the registrary's office at 
Cambridge ; Cole's Athenae CanUbr. (Addit. MS. 
5878, f. 116) ; Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anglii*. iii. 
254 ; Woolrych's Life of Jeffreys ; Macanlay's 
Hist, of England, chap. viii. ; Pepys's Diary and 
Correspondence, ed. Braybrooke, 1849, i. 258, ir. 
35, 454, V. 306, 324, 328 ; Corrie's Brief Hist. 
Notices of Interference of Crown with Affiiirs of 
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the UniTeivtifs; Cooper's AnnaUi of Cambridge 
UniTerntj; Burnet's Own Time, 1888, vol. iii. ; 
Lnttrell'a Brief Hist. Relation of State Affairs ; 
Cartwright*s Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 63 ; Howell's 
Sute Trials, zi. 1338; information kindly given 
by the hon. and rev. the Master of Magdalene 
College.] T. S. 

PEACHI, JOHN {J. 1690), medical 
writer. [See under Pecuey, John.] 

PEACOCK, Sib BARNES (1810-1890), 
judge, third son of Lewis H. Peacock, a soli- 
citor practising in Lincoln's Inn Fields, was 
bom in 1810. At the age of eighteen he 
joined the Inner Temple, but postponed his 
call to the bar till he had been in practice 
as a special pleader some five or six years. 
In 1836 he was called, and joined the home 
circuit, and presently obtained the name of 
a sound lawyer. He made his chief reputa- 
tion as one of the counsel for 0*Connell in 
his appeal to the House of Lords, and it was 
a technical objection which he suggested that 
led the majority of the House of Lords to 
allow the appeal. He pointed out that 
the indictment contained numerous counts 
and several separate charges, and that some 
of the counts had been held to be bad in law. 
Yet upon this indictment, and upon good 
counta and bad counta indiscriminately, one 
ffenotd verdict and judgment had been given. 
ThiK, it is true, had been done in accoixlance 
with a practice which, however slovenly, was 
common, and supposed to be undoubtedly 
valid, but the House of Lords declared it to 
be a wrong practice, and that a judgment so 
given could not stand (see State T rials , new 
«er. vol. V.) 

In spite of this success Peacock did not 
become a queen's counsel till 1850, when he 
was also elected a bencher of the Inner 
Temple. In 1852 he was appointed legal mem- 
ber of the supreme council of the viceroy 
at Calcutta, in succession to Drinkwater 
Bethune, and here, in the preparation of 
various codifying acta, he proved his high 
excellence as a jurist. He wrote an im- 
portant minute on the affairs of Oudh, in 
which he advocated complete annexation. 
In 1859 he succeeded Sir James Culville in 
the chief-justiceship of the supreme court in 
Calcutta, and was knighted. He held the 
post, the duties of which were modified in 
1862 on the constitution of the high court, 
until 1870. He was indefatigable in mould- 
ing the practice of his court as an appellate 
tribunal, and for eighteen years, with equally 
remarkable vigour of mind and body, worked 
in the plains of India with only one furlough. 
In 1870 he resigned and returned to Eng- 
land, where, in 1872, he was appointed under 



the act of 1871 a paid member of the judi- 
cial committee of the privy council. Here 
his great knowledge of Indian customs, his 
persevering industry, and his painstaking 
accuracy made him a specialljjr useful mem- 
ber of the court. He was sitting to hear 
appeals only three days before his death, 
which took place, from failure of the heart, 
at his house, 40 Cornwall Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, on 3 Dec. 1890. He was in person 
slight and short, an indifferent speaker, but 
possessing rare powers of memory and appli- 
cation. He was twice married ; first, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of W. Fanning, in 1835 ; and 
then, in 1870, to Georgina, daughter of Major- 
general Showers, C.B. 

His eldest son, Fbedebick Babnes Pea- 
cock (1836-1894X was bom in 1836, edu- 
cated at Haileyoury, entered the Bengal 
civil service, and landed in India in Fe- 
bruary 1857. He was employed in the reve- 
nue and judicial department of the service, 
became registrar of the high court in 1864, 
was president of the committee on the affairs 
of the king of Oudh, officiating secretary to 
the board of revenue in 1871, a magistrate 
and collector in 1873, commissioner of the 
Dacca division in 1878 and of the Presidency 
division in 1881. In 1883 he was appointed 
chief secretary to the government ot Bengal 
for the judicial, political, and appointments 
departments, an acting member of the board 
of revenue in 1884, and an actual member 
in 1887, and in 1890 he was made a C.S.I, 
and retired. He died on board the Britannia, 
off Sicily, in April 1894. 

[See Times, 4 Dec. 1890 and 25 April 1894; 
Law Times, 20 Dec. 1890.] J. A. H. 

PEACOCK, DMITRI RUDOLF (1842- 
1892), traveller and philologist, was bom on 
26 Sept. 1842 at the village of Shakhma- 
novka, district of Kozlov, in the government 
of Tambov, Russia, being the son of Charles 
Peacock, estate manager, and his wife Con- 
cordia, whose maiden name was Schlegel. 
He was educated at a school in England, 
and afterwards at the university of Moscow. 
On 25 Oct. 1881 he was appointed vice- 
consul at Batoum, which had then risen 
to considerable importance in consequence of 
ita annexation bv the Russians. He became 
consul on 27 Jan. 1890. He is said to have owed 
his appointments to his familiarity with the 
Russian language. Certainlv few foreigners 
were better acquainted than he with the lan- 
guages and customs of the mountaineers of the 
.Caucasus, among whom he had established 
such friendly relations that he was admitted 
into their most remote fastnesses. One of 
the fruits of these expeditions was the pub- 
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lication of original vocabularies of five west 
Caucasian languages — Georgian, Mingrelian, 
Lazian, Svanetian, and Apkhazian (Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Societi/f 1877, pp. 145-56). 
Up to that time no contribution on these 
languages had appeared in English. On 
14 Oct. 1891 Peacock was appointed consul- 
general at Odessa, but had only been in re- 
sidence a few weeks when he died, as is 
reported, of Caucasian fever, the marshes 
which surround Batoum rendering that town 
very unhealthy. His death occurred on 
23 May 1892 at Odessa, and he was buried 
in the British cemetery there. He left a 
widow, Tatiana nSe fiakunin, a Russian 
lady, and six children, three sons and three 
daughters. They were residing in 1894 at 
Diauino, in the government of Tver, in Rus- 
sia. Peacock was a man of rare attainments, 
and left little bv which the world can form 
a judgment of his powers. According to the 
* Levantine Herald,' as quoted by the * Athe- 
nseum,' he wrote a book on the Caucasus 
which was not approved by the foreign office, 
but his widow promised to publish it. It 
has not yet appeared. Travellers in the Cau- 
casus found a hearty welcome at his house 
at Batoum. 

[Obituary notices in the Times, 17 June 1892, 
and Athenaeum, January-June, 1892, p. 794; 
information from the Foreign Office, and personal 
recollections.] W. 11. M. 

PEACOCK, GEORGE (1791-1 808), 
mathematician and dean of Ely, was fifth 
and youngest son of Thomas l*eacock, for 
fifty years perpetual curate of Denton in the 
parish of Gainford, near Darlington. George 
was bom on 9 April 1791 at Thornton Hall, 
Denton, where his father resided and kept a 
school. As a boy he was more remarkable 
for a bold spirit and active habits of body 
than for love of study. In January 1808, 
when nearly seventeen years old, he was sent 
to the school at Richmond kept by the Rev. 
James Tate, formerly fellow of Sidney-Sussex 
College, Cambridge, then at the height of its 
reputation. There his talents speedily de- 
veloped. His schoolfellow and friend, Charles 
(afterwards archdeacon) M usgra ve, bears wit- 
ness that Peacock 'made himself a sound 
scholar in Greek and Latin, and in this 
branch of study, as well as in mathematics, 
was looked up to as an authority by his fel- 
low-students *(6V;/^ Maf/. 1859,*pt.i.p.426). 
He always frankly acknowledged his obli- 
gations to Tate, and dedicated his 'Algebra* 
to him. In the summer of 1809, before pro- 
ceeding to Cambridge, he read with John 
Brass of Richmond, then an undergraduate, 
and afterwards fellow, of Trinity College. 



Peacock's name was entered on the books 
of Trinity College as a sizar on 21 Feb. 1809, 
and he came into residence in the following 
October. He was elect-ed scholar of his col- 
lege on 12 April 1812. In the summer of 
that year he read mathematics at Lowestoft 
with Adam Sedgwick [q. v.l, with whom he 
maintained a litelong frienoship. He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1813, being placed second 
wrangler in the mathematical tripos, and he 
afterwards gained the second Smith's prize. 
In both examinations Sir John Frederick 
William Ilerschel [q. y.l was first. In the 
following year (1814) Peacock was elected 
fellow of his college. He proceeded M.A. in 
1816. 

Peacock was appointed a lecturer in mathe- 
matics in Trinity College in 1815, and in 1823 
tutor, jointly with lS)bert Wilson Evans 
Tq. v.] From 1835 till 1839 he was sole tutor. 
His success both as a lecturer and a tutor was 
very great. He possessed great knowledge, 
a clear intellect, and a power of luminous ex- 
position, joined to a gift of sympathy with, 
and interest in, his pupils, which, at that 
time, was not cultivated in the university. 
His friend and former pupil, Canon Thomp- 
son, said of him, in the sermon which he 
preached in Elv Cathedral on the Sunday 
after his funeral, that ' his inspection of his 
pupils was not minute, far less vexatious, 
but it was always effectual. . . . His insight 
into character was remarkable, and, though 
he had decided preferences in favour of cer- 
tain qualities and pursuits over others, he 
was tolerant of tendencies with which he 
could not sympathise, and would look on the 
more harmless vagaries of young and active 
minds rather as an amused spectator than as 
a stern censor and critic* (Thompson, Funeral 
Sennony p. 13). 

In politics a whig, Peacock was a zealous 
advocate for progress and reform in the uni- 
versity. While still an undergraduate he 
became convinced of the necessitv of intro- 
ducing analytical methods and the differential 
notation into the mathematical course. This 
had been already suggested without effect by 
Robert Woodhouse [q. v.] Peacock, Herschel, 
and Babbage used to breakfast together on 
Sunday mornings, and as early as 1812 agreed 
to found an analytical society, so as* to leave 
the world better than thev found it * (Life 
of J. F. W. Herschel, p. 2Gi3). This society 
hired a meeting-room, open daily ; held 
meetings, read papers, discussed them, and 
published a volume of transactions. A 
translation of Lacroix^s work on the 'Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus' was pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1816, with appenoices 
or ' notes,' as they are called, the first twelve of 
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'which were written by Peacock. In 1816-17 
he held the office 01 moderator, and intro- 
duced the symbols of differentiation into the 
papers set in the senate-house. This inno- 
vation was regarded with a good deal of 
disfavour (cf. ToDHXTirrBB, Life of Whewell^ 
ii. IG). Peacock himself, nothinfs^ daunted, 
wrote to a friend on 17 March 1817 : * I shall 
never cease to exert myself to the utmost in 
the cause of reform. It is by silent per- 
severance only that we can hope to reduce 
the many-headed monster of prejudice, and 
make the university answer her character as 
the loving mother of good learning and 
science ' (Proceedinffs of the Royal Socieft/f 
1859, p. 538). His expectations were realised. 
He was moderator in 1818-19, and again in 
1820-1, so that he had ample opportunities 
for carrying further the reform he had in- 
augurated. His reputation as a philosophic 
mathematician was greatly increased by the 
publication of his ' Algebra * in 1830. 

Abstract science, however, was only one 
of the subjects to which he devoted himself. 
In 1817 he was one of the syndics for build- 
ing the new observatory ; in 1819 he took 
part in the establishment of the Philoso- 
phical Society ; between 1831 and 1835 he 
warmly espnoused the scheme for rebuilding 
the university library on an enlarged scale, 
and specially recommended the design by 
Charles Robert Cockerell [q. v.], in defence 
of which he wrote three pamphlets ; in 1832 
he interested himself in the new building 
for the university press ; and in 1835 was a 
member of the syndicate for building the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. During these years 
he gradually became one of the most popular 
and influential of the resident members of 
the senate. The measures he advocated were 
not always palatable ; but the charm of his 
manner, his exquisite courtesy, his con- 
sideration for those who differed with him, 
generally enabled him to carry his point 
without either losing a friend or exasperating 
an opponent. 

Peacock's scientific attainments were 
quickly recognised. He was made F.li.S. 
in 1818, and in 1836 he was elected to the 
Lowndean professorship of astronomy, then 
in the gift of certain high officers of the 
crown. For this office W he well was also a 
cand idate. Peacock was Lowndean professor 
until his death, although he soon treated 
the office as a sinecure. He at first lectured 
on practical and theoretical astronomy ; 
afterwards, by arrangement with his col- 
league of the Plumian chair, on geometry 
and analysis. But the attendance, at first 
large, gradually fell off, and in later years 
he practically ceased to lecture. In 1838 



and 1843 he was appointed a member of the 
commission for the restoration of the stan- 
dards of weight and measure destroyed by 
the burning of the houses of parliament. 
The commission was indebted to him for 
many valuable suggestions. 

In 1839 he w^as made dean of Ely. He at 
once removed thither, and threw himself, 
with characteristic energy, into the duties 
of his new office. The cathedral was sorely 
in need of repair, little or nothing having 
been done to it since James Essex [q. v.] had 
altered its internal arrangements in the last 
century. Peacock persuaded the chapter to 
undertake a complete restoration of the 
fabric. He was ably seconded by Professor 
Willis and other archaeologists, and by the 

f professional skill of Sir George Gilbert Scott 
q. v.] ; but his own energy and zeal carried 
the work through, and by his personal exer- 
tions a large sum was raised by subscription. 
He also interested himself in the condition of 
the city of Ely. He got an improved system 
of drainage carried out, notwithstanding 
bitter opposition, and he did much for the 
education of the middle classes and the 
poor. He also took an enlightened interest 
in the affairs of the church at large, and was 
chosenin 1841 prolocutorofthe Lower House 
of Convocation, an office which he held till 
1847. He served again from 1852 to 1857, 
when failing health compelled him to resign. 
In 1841 he published a work on *The 
Statutes of the University.' The Eliza- 
bethan statutes, by which it was then go- 
verned, were there carefully analysed, and the 
distinction shown between their prescrip- 
tions and existing practice. Finally, a scheme 
was set forth for future adoption, in which 
many of the changes since introduced were 
foreshadowed. AVhen, in 1850, the govern- 
ment decided to appoint a royal commission 
of inquirj', he became one of the commis- 
sioners ; and in 1855 he was also a member 
of the parliamentary commission for making 
new statutes for the university and colleges. 
Both these commissions were greatly dis- 
liked in the university. The report of the 
first, published in 1852, was so conciliatory 
that the commissioners recovered much of 
their personal popularity; but the draft 
statutes for the colleges of Trinity and St. 
John's were condemned by both conservatives 
and liberals. It was generally believed that 
Peacock, from his recognised influence with 
the commissioners, was responsible for all 
that was most obnoxious. He was, in fact, 
in favour of compromise and conciliation, but 
thought it his duty to shield, at cost to his 
own reputation, the real author of the offen- 
sive statutes. 
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In 1855 he published a memoir of Dr. 
Thomas Young [q. v.], on which he had been 
engaged for more than twenty years. There 
appeared at the same time a collected edition 
of Dr. Young's works in three volumes, for 
the first two of which Peacock was re- 
sponsible. This work, notwithstanding the 
long delay in its appearance, was warmly 
commended as a model of scientific bio- 
graphy. 

Peacock's health had been failing for many 
years, but in 1848 he derived temporary bene- 
fit from a visit to Madeira. He died on 8 Nov. 
1858, and was buried in the cemetery at 
Ely. 

Peacock married, in 1847, Frances Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of William Selwyn, 
Q.C. He left no children. 

He was the author of the following works : 
1. * Collection of Examples of the Applica- 
tions of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus,' Cambridge, 1820, 8vo. 2. * Arith- 
metic : Encyclopsedia Metropolitana,' 1825-6. 
3. 'A Treatise on Algebra,' Cambridge, 1830, 
8vo. 4. * Observations on the Plans for 
the New Library, &c. By a Member of the 
First Syndicate,' Cambridge, 1831, 8vo. 
5. ' Remarks on the Replies to the Observa- 
tions,' &c., Cambridge, 1831, 8vo. 6. * Sylla- 
bus of a Course of Lectures upon Trigono- 
metry, and the application of Algebra to 
Geometry/ Cambridge, 1833, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1836. 7. 'On the recent Progress of certain 
branches of Analysis' (British Association 
Reports, 1834). 8. * Observations upon the 
Report made by a Syndicate appointed to 
confer with the architects who were desired 
to furnish . . . design for a new library,' 
Cambridge, 1835, 8vo. 9. 'Remarks on the 
suggestions [of Standard Commission]. In 
a letter addressed to Mr. Airy 16 Jan. 1841." 
10. * Remarks on the Decimal Nomenclature 
of Coins, Weights, and Measures, and other 
points connected with the subject,' 24 Feb. 
1841. 11. * A Treatise on Algebra,' 2 vols. 
Cambridge, 1842-5, 8vo. 12. ' Upon the 
Probable Influence of a Repeal of the Com 
Laws upon the trade in Corn,' London, 1846, 
8vo. 13. 'Some Observations upon the Epi- 
scopal and Capitular Estates Bill proposed by 
Lord Blandford 20 Dec. 1854,' Cambridge, 
1855, 8vo. 1 4. * Life of Thomas Young, M.D.,' 
London, 1855, 8vo. 15. * Oratio habita in 
Camera Ilierosolymitana Ecclesiae Divi Petri 
Westmonasteriensis xii° Nov. 1852,' Cam- 
bridge, 1859, 4to. 

[Obituary notices of Royal Society, Proceed- 
inflrs, 1859, pp. 536-43; Gent. Mag. 1859, pp. 
426-8; Fra8er*8 Mngazine, 1858, pp. 74U6 ; 
Babbage's Passages from the Life of a Philo- 
sopher, London, 1864, p. 29 ; Edinb. Review, Oct. 



1837, p. 114; Hairs History of the Study of 
Mathematics at Cambridge, 8vo, 1889, pp. 119- 
121, 124 ; personal knowledge.] J. W. C-k. 

PEACOCK, GEORGE (1805-1883), sea 
captain and shipowner, bom in 1805 at Star- 
cross, near Exeter, was son of Richard George 
Peacock, a master in the navy, who had served 
with Sir Alexander Cochrane [q. v.] in the 
West Indies, and with Thomas, lord Coch- 
rane, afterwards tenth earl of Dundonald 
[q. v.] After the peace his father owned and 
commanded ships trading to the Mediterra- 
nean and Brazil, and young Peacock served 
his apprenticeship with him, rising gradually 
to command a ship on a voyage to the Pacific. 
In 1828 he entered the navy as second master 
of the steamer Echo, employed in surveying 
the lower Thames. In the next year he went 
out to the West Indies in the Winchester, and 
in March 1831 was appointed acting-master of 
the Magnificent, from which he exchanged 
into the Hyacinth as a sea-goinc^ ship. While 
in the Hyacinth he surveyed the harbour of 
San Juan de Nicaragua, his chart of which, 
with later corrections, is still in use. He 
also, in an official letter, pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the route across the isthmus from 
San Juan, and recommended Colon, then 
known as Victor Cove, as a terminus for a 
railway. He seems to have persuaded him- 
self that in this he made an original dis- 
covery ; but the routes he recommended were 
known to the Spaniards from the earliest 
times, and in after years to Drake, Morgan, 
and the later buccaneers. On 21 Sept. 1836 
I'eacock was confirmed as master of the 
Medea steamer in the Mediterranean, and, 
while serving on the coast of Greece, made 
a survey of the isthmus of Corinth, marking 
the line of a possible canal. A copy of this 
he presented to the Greek government, in 
acknowledgment of which the king of Greece 
in 1882 conferred on him the order of the 
Redeemer of Greece; at the time, however, 
in 1836, King Otho, paying a visit to the 
Medea, presented Peacock with a gold snuff- 
box. 

In 1838, being then master of the Andro- 
mache, Peacock surveyed and buoyed the 
harbours of Charlotte-town and Three-rivers 
in I^ince Edward Island. In 1 840 he applied 
to be appointed to the Blenheim, then ffoing to 
China ; liis application was refused, and, bemg 
offered the command of the steamers of the 
newly constituted Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, he resigned his warrant in the 
nav^'. lie superintended the building and 
equipment of the steamers, and himself com- 
manded the first that went out, which he 
took through the Strait of Magellan. For 
the next five years he acted as the company's 
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marine superintendent, and claimed to have 
during this time laid down buoys, erected 
beacons, built a lighthouse, surveyed har- 
bours, opened and worked coal-mines, dis- 
covered new guano-beds, suggested railways, 
and brought the first regular mails from 
Valparaiso to Panama. In 1846 he returned 
to England, and seems to have been busy for 
the next two years in carrying out experi- 
ments with an anti-fouling composition for 
the bottoms of iron ships, for the manufac- 
ture of which he started a company in 1848, 
under the style of Peacock &^uchan. In 
1848 he accepted an appointment as dock- 
master at Southampton, the title of which 
office was afterwaras changed to superin- 
tendent of the docks. He held this till 1858, 
when he retired to Starcross, and carried on 
business there as a shipowner. 

In 1859 he vainly memorialised the ad- 
miralty with a view to having his name 
reinstated on the list of masters. He printed 
the memorial, letters, and certificates, under 
the title of 'Official Correspondence.* In 
1860 he commanded an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, under the patronage of Napoleon III, 
for the discovery of 'nitrates * in the Sahara, 
the idea being, apparently, that they were 
the natural concomitants of sandy desert. 
In 1873 he took out a patent for chain cables 
of a specified pattern, in connection with 
which ne published 'A Treatise on Ships* 
Cables, with the History of Chains, their 
Use and Abuse * (cr. 8vo). He wrote many 
other pamphlets, among which maybe named 
* The Resources of Peru . . .* (cr. 8vo, 1874), 
which ran through four editions within six 
months ; ' On the Supply of Nitrate of Soda 
and Guano from Peru, with the History of 
their first Introduction into this Country* 
(cr. 8vo, 1878); 'Notes on the Isthmus of 
Panama and Darien ;* 'The Guinea, or Gold 
Coast of Africa, the veritable Ophir of Scrip- 
ture.* He died on 6 June 1883, in the house of 
his son-in-law, Henry Cookson of Liverpool, 
and was buried at Starcross. 

[His own pamphlets, especially the Official 
Correspondence; information from the family.] 

J. iL, Xi. 

PEACOCK, JAMES (d. 1653), vice- 
admiral, appears to have been a merchant 
and sea captain, whose native place was Ips- 
wich. He IS first mentioned as captain of the 
VVar^i'ick frigate for the parliament, and com- 
manding a squadron of ships-of-war in the 
North Sea in the summer of 1647. In Decem- 
ber he was moved into the Tiger, and con- 
tinued on the same service till December 1649. 
During this time he made several prizes, appa- 
rently royalist privateers hailing from Jersey 



orfromlreland; convoyed the trade from Elsi- 
nore, and was repeatedly warned to station 
vessels near the Orkney Islands, to surprise 
Irish pirates, or on the coast of Norfolk, from 
Cromer to Lynn, to look out for ' pickaroons,' 
'pilfering sea-rovers.' In June 1648 he as- 
sisted in the siege of Colchester by blockading 
the river. In September 1649 he was looking 
out for a ship from Amsterdam laden with 
arms for the Duke of Montrose. In 1650 the 
Tiger was one of a squadron sent to the Medi- 
terranean under Vice-admiral Edward Hall in 
charge of convoy and for the security of trade 
against pirates and the royalist privateers, 
and also with letters of reprisal against the 
French. In January 165d-l Peacock was 
awarded a gold chain and medal of the value 
of 50/. for services at sea ; at the same time 
50/. was ordered to be paid in gratuities to 
the officers and men of the Tiger. In October 
1651 the Tiger arrived in the Thames, and 
was ordered to be paid off. The order was 
apparently annulled, for in January 1651-2, 
still commanded by Peacock, she was sent to 
Leith with 80,000/. for the army. Afterwards 
she seems to have captured sundry small 
pirate vessels, the men of which were lodged 
in Ipswich gaol. 

On 23 May 1652, on the news of the action 
ofiT Folkestone on the 19th [see Blake, 
Robert], the Tiger, then in the Thames, was 
ordered to the Downs. Shortly afterwards 
she was cruising in the North Sea, and, in 
company with another frigate, engaged two 
Dutch men-of-war. On 10 June tne council 
of state wrote to the generals to signify to 
Peacock ' their acceptance * of his * worthy 
deportment.* On 18 Oct. Peacock reported 
his arrival at Yarmouth with twenty prizes. 
A month later he was appointed to com- 
mand a squadron going to the Mediterranean 
to reinforce Richard Badiley [q. v.], but the 
defeat of Blake on 30 Nov. prevented his 
sailing. On 4 Dec. he was ordered to go to 
the Downs with any ships-of-war ready in 
the river ; on the 7th he was told that he 
should have a better ship; shortly after- 
wards he was moved into the Rainbow, and 
in the following February was appointed 
vice-admiral of the white squadron, in which 
capacity he took part in the great battle ofiT 
Portland on 18 Feb., and in the pursuit of 
the Dutch fleet as far as Gris-nez. In March 
Peacock was moved again to the Triumph, 
and in the action of 2-3 June 1653 was 
vice-admiral of the red squadron, as also in 
the concluding action of the war, 29-31 July, 
when he was mortally wounded. 

Peacock died a few days later. He left 
a widow and five children, to whom parlia- 
ment voted a gratuity of 750/., vested in 
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trustees belonging to Ipswich, where they 
desired that the money might be paid. 

[Calendars of State Papers. Dom. ; Granville 
Fenn's Memoirs of Sir WilliAm Penn.] 

J. K. L. 

PEACOCK, JAMES (1733P-1814), ar- 
chitect, bom about 1738, became assistant 
to George Dance the younger [q. v.] when 
Dance was appointed architect and sur- 
veyor to the city of London at Guildhall. 
He retained his post for * nearly 46 years,* 
and was also employed by Dance in his 
private practice. Finsbury Square (1777- 
1791) was a result of their joint labours, 
and at No. 17 Peacock himself lived and 
died. His former residence was at Coleman 
Street Buildings. In 1801-2 Peacock de- 
signed the first Stock Exchange in Capel 
Court, and he * restored and preserved* St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook. There is also a draw- 
ing by him in the King's collection, British 
Museum, of the elevation of the Mines Royal, 
Dowgate Hill. Peacock published a few 
books connected with his professional studies. 
These were * Oikidia,* a little tract contain- 
ing plans for houses, London, 17do, 8vo, pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Jose Mac 
Packe ; * A new Method of Filtration by 
Ascent,' London, 1793, 4to; and * Subordi- 
nates in Architecture,* London, 1814, 4to. 
He also contributed * An Account of Three 
Simple Instruments for Drawing Architec- 
ture and Machinery in Perspective,' printcKl 
in the *■ Philosophical Transactions' for 1785. 

Peacock was also interested in economic 
and social problems, and his treatises on these 
subjects, small as they are, are more remark- 
able than his architectural works. His ' Out- 
lines of a Scheme for the General Relief, In- 
struction, Employment, and Maintenance of 
the Poor' was published in 1777 (cf. London 
Meview of English and Foreif/n Literature, 
viii. 156), and is described by Peacock as 

* an imperfect and crude performance ' in 
another tract entitled * Proposals for a Mag- 
nificent and Interesting Establishment,' Lon- 
don, 1790, 8vo. In 1789 he published 

• Superior Politics,' and in 1798 'The Out- 
lines of a Plan for establishing a United 
Company of British Manufacturers.' All of 
these tracts set forth, with various modifica- 
tions. Peacock's main project of * giving pro- 
tection and suitable incitement, encourage- 
ment, and employ to every class of the desti- 
tute, iflfnorant, and idle poor who shall be 

able to work, and willing to conform 
ch . . . regulations as the company 
tt, and which are intended to be of 
nofit and advantage to the company 
workpeople, and eventually so to 



society at large.* Peacock asserts that * very 
considerable use has been made of the original 
thoughts' in his two earlier pamphlets by 
I several writere, and refers to the first two 
reports of the Philanthropic Society, which 
I was a flourishing and important institution. 
Besides these published works, Peacock 
wrote a folio volume, still in manuscript, 
; and preserved in the Soane Museum, on 
• * Terms of Contract* for Bricklayere', Slaters', 
j and Joiners' Works, on the Peace Establish- 
; ment, for the Service of the Board of Ord- 
nance.' He died on 22 Feb. 1814, * univer- 
sally beloved and respected,* * in his seventy- 
ninth year,* according to the * Gentleman's 
Magazine;' but according to the tombstone 
in the backcemetery of St. Luke's, Old Street, 
he was in his seventy- sixth year. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Gent. Mag. 1814, pt. i. 
p. 41 1 ; Peacock's Works ; London Keriew ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] L. B. 

PEACOCK, JOHN MACLEAY (1817- 
1877), verse- writer, son of William Peacock, 
was bom on 31 March 1817 at Kincardine, 
Perthshire, the seventh of eight children. 
While his family was young the father died, 
and the struggle for existence became severe. 
Peacock was sent to work at a very early age, 
first at a tobacco factory, and afterwards at 
some bleaching works. Ultimately he was 
apprenticed to boiler-making, and this be- 
came his trade. Commercial fiuctuations, 
and astrongnatural disposition to travel, took 
him in the course of his lifetime to many parts 
of the world. Thus he gathered knowledge 
which went far to compensate for the want of 
school-training. He became a man of wide 
information, and a clear and original thinker. 
In both politics and religion he was always 
radical. He shared actively in the chartist 
movement, and afterwards, for many vears, 
until his death, was an energetic secularist. 
For a considerable period he was employed 
at Laird's iron shipbuilding works, Birken- 
head, where the Alabama was built; but this 
did not prevent him from openly advocating 
the cause of the north in the American civil 
war. Undoubtedly his outspokenness helped 
to keep him poor. Physically he was deli- 
cate, and, his occupation being arduous, in 
middle life his health failed ; thenceforward 
he only earned a precarious income, chiefly 
as a newsvendor. He died in Glasgow of 
heart disease on 4 Mav 1877. 

If Peacock's worldly circumstances had 
been better, or his disposition less modest, 
he might have become more famous, for 
wherever his work was known it was highly 
valued. At Birkenhead, at the Shakespeare 
tercentenary (1864), he was conslderea the 
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most fitting person in the town to plant 
the memorial oak-tree. He directed much 
Timorous verse against what he regarded as 
t heological superstition and political tyranny ; 
but his finest poetical work was of a con- 
templative kind. Three volumes of his poems 
have been published, viz. : * Poems and Songs * 
(IWU), 'Hours of Reverie' (1867), and a 
selection of published and unpublished 
vrrse (to which is prefixed a portrait of 
l*eacoclt), edited by the present writer for the 
benefit of the widow in 1880. 

r Prefaces to Works and private information.] 

W. L. 

PEACOCK, LUCY (^. 1815), bookseller 
and author, kept a shop in Oxford Street, 
and wrote tales for children, for the most 
part anonymously. Among the earliest of 
these were *The Adventures of the Six 
IVincesses of Babylon in their Travels to 
the Temple of Virtue : an allegory* (1786 ; 
3rd edit. 1790), and ^ The Rambles of Fancy, 
or Moral and Interesting Tales* (2 vols., 
1786). In the followinjT years she contributed 
to the 'Juvenile Magazine' similar tales, 
which were reissued in *Friendlv Labours, or 
Tales and Dramas for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Youth' (Brentford, I8I0). 
Other of her publications were : * Tlie Knight 
of the Kose^l79.S; 2nd edit. 1807); *The 
Visit for a Week* (1794; 7th e<lit. 1812), 
which was translated into French in 1817 
by J. E. lie Febvre ; * Emily, or the Test of 
Sincerity* (1816); and * TheLittle Emigrant: 
a Tale* (4th edit. 1820). 

Miss Peacock also translated from the 
French * Ambrose and Eleanor, or the Ad- 
ventures of Two Children deaerted on an 
Uninhabited Island* (1790, 1812, by U. and 
L. Peacock), an adaptation of ' Fanfan et Lo- 
lotte ; ' Veyssiere de la Croze's * Grammaire 
Ilistorique (1802), and *Abr6g6 Chrono- 
logique de THistoire Universelle* (1807). 

JLiremry Memoirsof Li ring Anthors of Great 
Britain, 1798; Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; 
Brit. Mqs. Cat.; AUibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PEACOCK, REGINALD (1395 ?- 
1469 ?), bishop of Chichester. [See 1*bcock.] 

PEACOCK, THOMAS (1616P-1582?), 
president of Queens' College, Cambridge, bom 
at Cambridge, about 151 6, was son of Thomas 
Peacock, burgess of Cambridge, whose will, 
dated 1528, was proved in the court of 
the archdeacon of Ely in 1541. He was 
admitted fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 15S4, and graduated B.A. 1534-6, 
M.A. 1637, and B.D. 1554. He adhered to 
the old religion ; and in the disturbance in 



St. John*s College leading to the visitation 
by Thomas Goodrich [q. v.], the protestant 
bishop of Ely, on 5 April 1542, Peacock was 
one of the appellants (Baker, Hint, of St. 
John*8f p. 116). He subsequently became 
chantry priest in St. Lawrence's Church, Ips- 
wich, and rector of Nacton,andfrom 23 April 
1554 to 1556 was prebendary of Norwich. 
On 1 April 1555 he signed the Roman catho- 
lic articles promoted by Dr. Atkynson and 
others (Lamb, Cambr. Documents^ p. 176), 
and on 26 Oct. Thirlby, bishop of Ely, whose 
chaplain he was, presented him to the rec- 
tory of Downham, Cambridge. In 1550 he 
exchanged his Norwich ])rebend for one in 
Ely Cathedral. On the occasion of Cardinal 
Pole's visitation of the imiversity (11 Jan. 
1566-7) Peacock preached in I^tin before 
the visitors in St. Clary's Church, * inveigh- 
ing against heresyes and heretyckes as Byl- 
ney, Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, &c.' (Foxe, 
Act If and Monuments, viii. 260). On 31 Jan. 
1558 he was presented by the bishop of Ely 
to the rectory of Burley in Hertfordshire, 
and on 23 Nov. of the same year was elected 
president of Queens' College, Cambridge. 

Refusing to comply with the change of 
religion at the accession of Elizabeth, he lost 
all his preferments. He resigned the presi- 
dency of Queens' College on 1 July 1569, in 
order to avoid expulsion. He made various 
benefactions to the churchwardens of tlie 
parish of Holy Trinity (cf. Ilej)ort4t of the 
Charity CommifnionerSy xxxi. 72) and to the 
corporation of Cambridge. He died about 
1582 (see CJooper, Annals of Cambr. ii. 
366). 

[Cooper's Athenae Cantabr. ; Blomefield's Nor- 
folk, ii. 666; Cooper's Annals of Cambr. ii. 
114. 366; James Bentham's Hist, and Antiq. of 
the Conventual and Cathedral Church of Klv, 
p. 260; Newcourt's Repertorium, i. 80; R'»l). 
Clutteri)uck'8 Hertfonlfthire. iii. 385 ; A<ldit. 
MS. 5808, p. 138; Cotron MS., Titus, c. x. 6; 
Baker's Hist. St. John's College, pp. II6, 336 ; 
Browne Willis's Cathedrals, ii. 387 : State Papers, 
Doni., Eliz. 16 March 1669 ; Charity Comm. Re- 
ports, xxxi. 30, 72 ; Baker MS. xxx. 218. 263, 
266.] W. A. S. 

PEACOCK, THOMAS BEVILL, M.D. 
(1812-1882), physician, son of Thomas Pea- 
cock and his wife Sarah Bevill, members of 
the Society of Friends, was bom at York on 
21 Dec. 1812. At the age of nine he was 
sent to the boarding-school of Mr. Samuel 

I Marshall at Kendal, where he remained till 
apprenticed to John Fothergill, a medical 

■ practitioner at Darlington. In 183.3 he came 

I to London, entered as a student of medicine 
at University College, also attending the 

' surgical practice of St. George's Hospital, 
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and in 1835 became a member of the College 
of Surgeons and a licentiate of the Society 
of Apothecaries. He then travelled for his 
healUi, twice visiting Ceylon, and studying 
for a time at Pans. He spent 1838 as 
house-surgeon t-o the hospital at Chester, 
and in l&l went to Edinburgh, where in 
1842 he took the degree of M.D. In 1844 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, and in 
1849 was elected assistant physician to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. In 1850 he was elected 
a fellow of the College of Physicians, and in 
1865 delivered the Croonian lectures there 
on * Some of the Causes and Effects of Val- 
vular Disease of the Heart.' A dispensary 
which he began in Liverpool Street, London, 
ultimately grew into the present Victoria 
Park Hospital for diseases of the chest, to 
which he was physician from its foundation, 
and where he did much excellent clinical 
work. He lectured at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
first on materia medica and then on medicine, 
and worked hard in its school. He was one 
of the founders of the Pathological Society 
of London in 1846, and was a very frequent 
contributor to its 'Transactions.' He was 
its secretarv in 1850, vice-president 1852-0, 
and president in 1865 and 1866. In 1848 
he published a valuable monograph ' On the 
Influenza or Epidemic Catarrh of 1847-8,' 
and in 1866 a treatise * On Malformations of 
the Human Heart,' which is still the best 
English book on the subject. These, with 
his Croonian lectures and a small book * On 
the Prognosis in Cases of Valvular Disease 
of the Heart,' published in 1877, are his most 
important separate publications. They con- 
tain numerous accurate observations, related 
with precision and many useful conclusions, 
though a want of generalisation detracts 
somewhat from their value as additions to 
science. It was perhaps this which pre- 
vented his election on the single occasion 
when he was a candidate for the fellowship 
of the Royal Society. He would not allow 
himself to be again nominated, but the 
society could hardly have found in London 
a man more deserving of honour as a dis- 
interested and accurate observer in the la- 
borious field of morbid anatomy. All his 
numerous papers in the * Transactions ' of 
the Medico-Cliirurgical Society and of the 
Pathological Society, in the * Monthly Jour- 
nal of Medical Science,' the ' British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review,' the 
* Transactions ' of the Clinical Society, and 
the St. Thomas's Hospital 'Reports,' are 
worth reading, and contain material often 
used with just confidence by later investiga- 
tors. The College of Surgeons gave him a gold 



medal in recognition of his valuable addi- 
tions to their museum. In 1850 he married 
Cornelia Walduck, also a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who died childless in 1869. 
He was fond of travelling, and in his holi- 
days visited both North and South America, 
as well as the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
He lived at 20 Finsbury Circus in London, 
a region where manv pnysicians resided in 
the second quarter of this centuiy. He had 
an attack of left hemipl^^ in 1877, but re- 
covered from the paralysis, and saw patients 
and attended at the Pathological Society, 
though obviously shattered. In 1881 he had a 
slight attack of right hemiplegia, from which 
he also recovered. On 30 May 1882, while 
walking in St. Thomas's Hospital, he became 
suddenly unconscious, fell in one of the cor- 
ridors, was carried into a ward which was 
formerly under his own care, and died there 
the next morning, without having recovered 
consciousness. 

[Lancet, 17 June. 1882 ; Memoir by Sir J. Mar- 
shall in Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 1883 ; 
St. Thomas's Hospital Reports, new ser. vol. xi. ; 
Works ; private information.] N. M. 

PEACOCK, THOMAS LOVE (1785- 
1866), novelist, poet, and official of the East 
India Company, was bom at Weymouth, 
Dorset, on 18 Oct. 1 785. His father, Samuel 
Peacock, who left him an orphan at the age 
of three, was a glass merchant in London ; his 
mother, Sarah Love, was daughter of Thomas 
Love, master in the navy, who had lost a leg 
in Rodnev's great victory over De Grasse in 
1782. ^lrs. Peacock, a woman of vigorous 
character, who sympathised with her son's 
literary pursuits, went to live with her father 
at Chertsey, and Peacock received his educa- 
tion at a school kept by a Mr. Wicks at En- 
erlefield Green. At sixteen he removed with 
his mother to London, and was engaged in 
some mercantile occupation, which he did 
not long prosecute. Ilis time was employed 
in study, without apparently any ulterior 
object, and he made nimself an excellent 
classical scholar and a proficient in French 
and Italian. His means allowed him to 
publish in 1804 and 1806 two small volumes 
of poetry, *The Monks of St. Mark' and 
'Palmyra.' In 1807 he contracted an en- 
gagement with a younglady unnamed, broken 
off, it is stated, * throujyh the underhand in- 
terference of a third person,' an event speedily 
followed by the young lady's marriage to 
another, and her death. Peacock's grief was 
not demonstrative, but its sincerity is at- 
tested by some beautiful lines written as 
late as 1842. In the winter of 1808-9 he 
officiated as secretary to Sir Home Riggs 
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Bopham [q. v.] on board the fleet before 
Flushing, an uncongenial situation which 
Ins friends had probably procured for him, in 
tlie hopes of its leading to a permanent ap- 
pointment. Still an idle man, though always 
an industrious student, he spent a great part 
of 1810 and 181 1 in North Wales, publishing 
mean while, in 1810, a new and more ambi- 
tiouB poetical effort, 'The Genius of the 
Thames/ While in Wales he made the ac- 
quaintance of his future wife, Jane Gryffydh, 
whose personality and family relations he 
•eems to have shadowed forth in his frag- 
mentary romance,' Sir Calidore.' The heroines 
of his other fictions are commonly adum- 
Imtions of his early love. In 1812 he pub- 
lished another poem, 'The Philosophy of 
Mdancholy,* and in the same year was intro- 
duced to Shelley by his publisher, Thomas 
Hookham, then proprietor of an extensive 
circulating library, wno lent books to Shelley 
and sold them for Peacock. There is no trace 
for some time of any peculiar closeness of 
intimacy, but in the winter of 1813 Peacock 
accompanied Shelley and Harriet on their 
Tisit to Edinburgh, which he is said to have 
prompted. In 1814, in which year Peacock 
published a satirical ballad, 'Sir Proteus,* 
which appeared under the pseudonym ' P. M. 
ODonovan, Esq.,* Shelley resorted to him 
during the agitation of mind which preceded 
his separation from Harriet, and after his 
ntum from the continent Peacock was an 
almost daily visitor. By the time that 
Shelley had taken up his residence at Bi- 
ihqpsgate, near Windsor (September 1815), 
Peacock had settled at Great Marlow, and 
inent g^reat part of the winter in visiting 
^Uey. W^hen Shelley settled at Great 
Marlow, after his return from the continent 
in the autumn of 1816, Peacock's intimacy 
with him continued very close; but, as 
Peacock still declined to follow any profes- 
sion (' he seems an idly inclined man,' writes 
Charles Clairmont ; ' indeed, he is professedly 
10 in the summer*), it is not surprising that 
Sielley's munificence had to be resorted to. 
Ptecock for a time received from Shelley a 
pension, which he may have more than repaid 
if, as Miss Mitford affirms, he was put mto 
requisition to keep off wholly unauthorised in- 
truders upon Shelley's hospitable household. 
Peacock was consulted respecting the altera- 
tions in Shelley's 'Laon and Cythna,' and 
Peacock's enthusiasm for Greek poetry un- 
doubtedly exercised a most beneficial in- 
fluence upon thepoet. Something of Shelley's 
influence upon Peacock may be traced in the 
latter's poem of ' Rhododaphne, or the Thes- 
salian Spell,' published in 1818; it is. much 
superior to his other elaborate compositions, 
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and Shelley wrote a eulogistic review of it 
just before his final departure for Italy. The 
friends' agreement for mutual correspondence 

Iiroduced Shelley*s magnificent descriptive 
etters from Italy, which otherwise might 
never have been written. 

Peacock had meanwhile discovered the true 
field for his literary gift in the satiric novel, 
interspersed with delightful lyrics, amorous, 
narrative, or convivial. 'Headlong Hall' 
was published in 1816, ' Melincourt' m 1817, 
* Nightmare A bbey ' in 1 8 1 8. ' Calidore' was 
begun about this time, but never completed. 
These brilliant prose extravaganzas, overflow- 
ing with humour both of dialogue and situa- 
tion, obtained a certain vogue. ' Headlong 
Hall' went through two editions; 'Melin- 
court' was translated into French. They 
cannot, however, have been productive of 
much profit. 

Peacock told Shelley that ' he did not find 
this brilliant summer,' of 1818, ' very favour- 
able to intellectual exertion ; ' but before it was 
quite over 'rivers, castles, forests, abbeys, 
monks, maids, king^, and banditti were all 
dancing before me like a masked ball.' He 
was, in fact, writing his romance of ' Maid 
Marian,' which he had completed with the 
exception of the last three chapters when, at 
the beginning of 1819, he was unexpectedly 
summoned to London to undergo a probation 
for an appointment in the India House. The 
East India Company had seen the necessity of 
reinforcing their staff with men of talent, and 
had summoned to their service James Mill 
and three others, among whom Peacock was 
included at the recommendation of Peter 
Auber, the historian of the company. His 
test papers earned the high commendation, 
' Notning superfluous and nothing wanting.' 
The amount of his entrance salary is not 
stated, but it justified him in marrying in the 
following year ' his Carnarvonshire nymph,' 
Jane Grv'ffydh, daughter of the vicar of Elwys 
VachfWhom he had thought in 1811 ' the most 
innocent, the most amiable, the most beautiful 
girl in existence,' but whom he had never 
seen since. He proposed by letter, and was 
accepted. ' The affair,' remarked Shelley, ' is 
extremely like the denouement of one of your 
own novels.' His mother continued to live 
with him in Stamford Street, Blackfriars; 
a few years later he acquired a country re- 
sidence at Lower Halliford, near Shepperton, 
Middlesex, constructed out of two old cot- 
tages, where he could gratify the love of the 
Thames, which was with him as strong a 
partiality as his zest for classical literature. 
In 1820 he contributed to Ollier's * Literary 
Pocket Book' ' The Four Ages of PoetrvV 
which provoked Shelley's ' Defence of Poetry.' 
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The official duties of the India House delayed 
the completion and publication of 'Maid 
Marian' until 1822, and the delay occasioned 
its being taken for an imitation of * Ivanhoe,' 
althouf^n its composition had, in fact, pre- 
ceded Scott's novel. It was almost imme- 
diately dramatised by Planch6. 

Peacock's life from this period is almost 
devoid of any but official and literary inci- 
dents. He displayed great ability in business 
and in the drafting of official papers. In 
1829 he began to devote attention to steam 
navigation, and drew up a valuable memo- 
randum for General Chesneys Euphrates ex- 
pedition, which was praised both by Chesney 
and Lord Ellenborough. He opposed the 
employment of steamers on the Kea Sea, but 
this was probably in deference to the sup- 
posed interests of the company. In 1839 
and 1840 war steamers were constructed 
under his superintendence which doubled the 
Cape, and took an honourable part in the 
Chinese war. He frequently appeared as the 
company's champion before parliamentary 
committees, especially in 1 834, when he re- 
sist4^^d James Silk Buckingham's claim to com- 
pensation for his expulsion from the East 
Indies, and in 1836, when he defeated the 
attack of the Liverpool merchants and Che- 
shire manufacturers upon the Indian salt 
monopoly. In the latter year Peacock suc- 
ceeded James Mill as chief examiner, holding 
this post until 1856, when he retired in 
favour of John Stuart Mill [q. v.1 

Despite his absorption in official labours, 
he produced in 1829 the delightful tale of 
*The Misfortunes of Elphin,' founded upon 
Welsh traditions, and in 1831 * Crotchet 
Castle,' perhaps the most brilliant of his 
writings. The death of his mother in 1833 
greatly shook him ; he said himself that he 
never wrote anything with interest after- 
wards. In 1837 appeared his lightsome 

* Paper Money Lyrics and other Poems ' 
(only one hundred copies printed), but this 
was * written in the winter of 1825-6, during 
the prevalence of an influenza to which the 
beautiful fabric of paper-credit is periodically 
subject.' Towards the period of his retirement 
from the India office he began to contribute to 

* Eraser's Magazine,' and in that periodical ap- 
peared his entertaining and scholarly ' Horao 
Dramaticae,'and his reminiscences of Shelley. 
Shelley's admirers were annoyed at their ap- 
parent coldness, and not without reason ; but 
want of personal knowledge disabled them 
from taking Peacock's idiosyncrasies into due 
account, and there could be no question of 
the extreme value of the appendix of Shelley's 
letters which he added m 1860. In the 
same year he gave a remarkable instance of 



vigour by the publication in ' Fraser 'of ' Gryll 
Grange,' his last novel The exuberant 
humour of his former works is indeed want- 
ing, but the book is delightful from its stores 
of anecdote and erudition, and uninten- 
tionally most amusing through the author s 
inveterate prej udices and pugnacious host il ity 
to every modem innovation. The last pro- 
ducts of his pen were two translations, * Gl' 
Ingannati. The Deceived: ' a comedy, per- 
formed at Siena in 1851 ; and ' ^lia Lselia 
Crispis,' of which a limited edition was 
circulated in 1862. He died at Halliford on 
23 Jan. 1866. His wife had died in 1852. 
Only one of his four children, a son, survived 
him, and he for less than a year; but he 
left several grandchildren. 

Peacock's character is well delineated in 
few words bv Sir Edward Strachev : * A kind- 
hearted, genial, friendly man, who loved to 
share his enjoyment of life with all around 
him, and self-indulgent without being selfish.' 
He is a rare instance of a man improved by 
prosperity ; an element of pedantry and illi- 
berality in his earlier writings gradually dis- 
appears in genial sunshine, although, with 
the advance of age, obstinate prejudice takes 
its place, good humoured, but unamenable to 
argument. The vigour of his mind is abun- 
dantly proved by his successful transaction 
of the uncongenial commercial and financial 
business of the East India Company; and his 
novels, their quaint prejudices apart, are 
almost as remarkable for their good sense 
as for their wit. But for this penetrating 
sagacity, constantly brought to bear upon 
the affairs of life, thev would seem mere nu- 
morous extravaganzas, being farcical rather 
than comic, and almost entirely devoid of 
plot and character. They overflow with 
merriment from end to end, though the 
humour is frequently too recondite to be 
generally appreciated, and their style is per- 
fect. They owe much of their charm to 
the simple and melodious lyrics with which 
they are interspersed, a striking contrast to 
the frigid artificiality of Peacock's more am- 
bitious attempts in poetry. As a critic, he 
was sensible and sound, but neither posaessed 
nor appreciated the power of his contem- 
poraries, Shelley and Keat-s, to reanimate 
classical myths by infusion of the modem 
spirit. His works have been edited by Sir 
Henry Cole in 1873, and by the present writer 
in 1891 ; neither edition is entirely complete. 
Four of the novels — * Headlong Hall,' * Night- 
mare Abbey,* ' Maid Marian,* and * Crotchet 
Castle ' — form vol. Ivii. of Bentley's * Standard 
Novels,' published in 1837. A photographic 
portrait, representing him in old age, is in- 
serted in both editions of his works, and 
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the edition of 1891 has a youthful portrait 
also. 

[Memoirs hy the present writer and by Sir 
Henry Cole prefixed to their respective editions of 
Peacock's writings. The latter has also an essay 
hy Lord Houghton, and personal reminiscences by 
Mrs. Clarke, Peacock's granddaughter. Recollec- 
tions by Sir Edward Strachey, bart.. in vol. z. of 
Garnet t's edition ; Shelley s letters to Peacock, and 
his btogrsphers in general ; James Spedding in 
Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixviii. ; James Hannay 
in North British Review, vol. xlv. ; R. W. Bu- 
chanan in New Quarterly Mag. vol. iv. ; George 
Saintsbury in Macmillan's Mag. voL liii.] R. G. 

PEADA (d. 656), under-king of the 
South Mercians, the eldest son of Penda 
[q. v.], king of the Mercians, was made 
ealdorman or under-king of the Middle 
Angles by his father in 6«5d. lie desired to 
marry Alchflsed, or Ealhflaed, the daughter 
of Oswy, or Oswiu [q. v.j, king of the North- 
umbrians, and went to her father's court to 
ask for her as his wife, but Oswy refused 
unless IV^ada became a Christian. Accord- 
ingly he heard preaching, and was further 
persuaded by his friend and brother-in-law 
Alchfrith or Alchfrid, who had married his 
sister Cyneburh or Ciniburga, so that he 
declared that he would profess Christianity, 
even though his wished-for bride should be 
denied him. He was therefore baptised by 
Bishop Finan [q. v.], along with his thegns 
and other followers, at a place called At-wall, 
supposed to be Walbottle, near Newcastle, 
and, having received his bride, took back with 
him to his kingdom four priests, Cedd [q. v.], 
Adda, Betti, and Diuma, afterwards bishop 
of the Middle Angles and Mercians. With 
the help of Peada these missionaries had 
great success, and daily baptised many nobles 
and sick people ; nor were they forbidden by 
Penda to preach in his immediate dominions 
(Bede, Hiatoria ICrc/esiastica, iii. c. 21). 
On the overthrow and death of Penda in 
656, Oswy made Peada under-king of the 
South Mercians, separated by the Trent from 
the North Mercians, who seem to have then 
become directly subject to the Northumbrian 
king. At the following Easter-tide, how- 
ever, Peada was wickedly slain, it was said, 
through the treachery of his wife (ib, c. 24). 
He is said to have been one of the co-founders 
of the monastery of Medeshamstede, or 
Peterborough, with his brothers Wulfhere 
[q.v.], -<€thelred, and Merewald, and his 
two sisters [see under I^nba]. 

[Bede's Hist. Eccl., Flor.Wig. (both Engl. Hist. 
80c.) ; Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 652, and Peter- 
borough insertion under 656 ; Green's Making 
of England; art. * Peada' in Diet. Chr. Biogr. 
by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 



PEAK or PEAKE, JAMES (1730?- 
1782 ?), engraver, bom about 1730, practised 
in London as an engraver in the mixed 
etching and line manner of Thomas Vivares 
[q. v.] and others. He attained some emi- 
nence as an engraver of landscape, and his 
works are noteworthy in the history of 
English engraving. These are mostly from 
paintings by Claude Lorraine, G. Smith of 
Chichester, K. Wilson, J. l*illement, and 
other landscape-engravers. He also exe- 
cuted some spirited etchings of dogs and 
other animals. He is said to nave died about 
1782. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Nagler's Kiinst- 
ler-Iiexicon.] L. C. 

PEAKE, RICHARD BRINSLE Y (1792- 
1847), dramatist, son of Richard Peake, who 
was for forty years in the treasury office of 
Drury Lane Theatre, was bom iu Gerrard 
Street, Soho, on 19 Feb. 1792. He was 
articled to James Heath [q.v.], the engraver, 
and remained with him from 1809 to 1817, 
when he turned his attention to writing for 
the stage. His first production seems to 
have been * Amateurs and Actors,' a musical 
farce,' given at the English Opera House 
on 29 Aug. 1818, and revived at Covent 
(4arden on 28 Oct. lt<26. It was followed 
by * The Duel, or Mv Two Nephews,' a two- 
act farce (Covent harden, 18 Feb. 1823); 
' Presumption, or the Fate of Frankenstein,' 
based partly on Mrs. Shelley's novel, and 
partly upon a French piece (Oovent Garden, 
9 July 1824) ; and * Comfortable Lodgings, or 
Paris in 1750,' a farce, played first at Drury 
Lane on 10 March 1827 and on twelve sul)- 
sequent occasions, with Liston in the chief 
part of Sir Hippington Miff. One of the best 
of Peake's numerous pieces, * The Haunted 
Inn,' a two-act farce, appeared at Drury Lane 
on 31 Jan. 1828, and was played eighteen 
times. His farce * Before Breakfast ' was 
acted at Bath on 28 Feb. 1828, and * Master's 
Rival,' which had proved an utter failure at 
Drury Lane in the previous February, was 
given with applause at Covent Garden on 
6 May 1829. Peake is said to have written 
most of the later 'At Homes' given by Charles 
Mathews at the Adelphi from 1829 onwards. 
For about the last tt»n years of his life he 
he was treasurer at the Lyceum Theatre. 
His last play, * The Title Deeds,' an original 
comedy, in three acts and in prose, appeared 
in 1847, and Peake died on 4 Oct. in this 
same year, leaving a large family in some- 
what necessitous circumstances. 

Besides those above mentioned, Peake's 
chief plays were: 1. *The Bottle Imp,' a 
melodramatic romance, produced at Covent 
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Garden on 17 Oct. 1828, and played several 
times. 2. 'The Hundred Pound Note/ a 
two-act farce [1829]. 3. ' Court and City/ 
a comedy, based upon Sir Richard Steele's 
•Tender Husband and Mrs. F. Sheridan's 
' Discovery ' ri830]. 4. * Uncle Rip/ a two- 
act farce [18^0]. 6. * The Chancery Suit/ 
a comedy m thiee acts and in prose, 1831. 
6. * House Room, or the Dishonoured Bill/ 
a farcetta, 1836. 7. * Blanche of Jersey/ a 
musical romance [1838]. 8. 'Gemini/ a 
farce, 1838. 9. 'The Spring Lock/ an 
operatic romance in two acts, IS3S, 10. 'The 
Meltonians, a perfectly illej^itimate drama 
and extravaganza ' [1838]. 1 1. * The Sheriff 
of the County/ a comedv, 1840. 12. ' The 
Title Deeds/ an original comedy in three 
acts and in prose, 1847. Peake also wrote 
the letterpress for 'French Characteristic 
Costumes, 1816, 4to; Snobson's 'Seasons/ 
being annals of cockney sports, illustrated 
by Seymour, 1838, 8vo ; the useful ' Memoirs 
of the Colman Family,' including their corre- 
spondence with the most distinguished per- 
sons of their time, 2 vols. 1841, 8vo; and 'Car- 
touche, the celebrated French Robber,' 3 vols. 
12mo, 1844. 

[Gcnest's History of the English Stage, vol. 
ix. passim; Times, 7 Oct. 1847; Ern, 10 Oct. 
1847; Ann. Register, 1847, p. 261; Georgiau 
Era, iii. 686; Hall's Reminiscences; Atlantic 
Monthly, April 1865; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 

PEAKE, Sib ROBERT (1592P-1667), 
print-seller and royalist, born about 1592, 
was son of Robert Peake, seijeant-painter 
to James I. His father held the office of 
seijeant-painter conjointly with John De 
Critz the elder [q. v.], with remainder to 
JohnDeCritz the younger, and JohnMaunchi 
(see Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1603- 
1610). His skill in oil-painting was extolled 
by Henry Peacham [q. v.] in his * Treatise on 
Limning and Painting.* The father, who is 
described as a * picture-maker,* was probably 
the author of many of the numerous por- 
traits of James I which exist. In 1612 he 
was in the employment of Charles I, then 
Duke of York (see Walpolb, Anecdotes of 
Painting, ed. Womum, p. 220). In 1613 
he was employed by the university of Cam- 
bridge to paint a picture of Prince Charles, 
to celebrate the prince's visit to Cambridge 
and his taking the degree of master of arts 
on 4 March 1612-13; this portrait still 
hangs in the university library (see Collected 
Papers of Henry Bradshaw, * On the Collec- 
tion of Portraits belonging to the University 
before the Civil War *). Among the elder 
Peake's pupils was William Faithome the 
elder [q. v.] He probably died soon after 



the accession of Charles I, leaving two sons, 
William and Robert Peake, who be(»ime prints 
sellers on Snow Hill at a shop near Holbom 
Conduit, where they also dealt in pictures. 

Robert Peake the younger published a 
number of engravings by Faithome, who, 
after studying for three years under John 
Payne, returned to work under his former 
master's son. When the civil war broke out 
Peake took up arms on the royal side. He, 
Faithome, and Wenceslaus Hollar [q. v.]' 
the engraver were all among the besieged in 
Basing House, of which Peake acted as lieu- 
tenant-governor under the command of John 
Paulet, fifth marquis of Winchester [a. v.l 
Peake, then lieutenant-colonel, was knightea 
for his services by Charles I at Oxford on 
28 March lG4o. On the surrender of Basing 
House in October 1645 Peake was brought 
to London, and committed first to Winchester 
House, and then to Aldersgate. He was 
subsequently released, but exiled for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to Cromwell. 
After the Restoration Peake was appointed 
vice-president and leader of the Honourable 
Artillerv Company under James, duke of 
York. He died in 1667, aged about 75, and 
was buried in St. Sepulchre's Church, Lon- 
don. A broadside * Panegyrick * was published 
shortly after his death (Brit. Museum). 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed.Wonmin ; 
Redgrare's Diet, of Artists; Fngnn's Cit. of 
Fait home's Works ; Vertue's Diaries (Brit. Mus. 
Harl. MSS. 6910, iv. 157).] L. C. 

PEAKE, THOMAS (1771-1838), ser- 
jeant-at-law and legal author, bom in 1771, 
probably son of Thomas Peake, solicitor, of 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
gained celebrity in the legal profession by 
his unusually accurate reports of Lora 
Kenyon's decisions, viz. * Cases determined 
at Kisi Prius in the Court of King*8 
Bench from the sittings after Easter Term, 
30 Geo. Ill, to the sittings after Michaelmas 
Term, 35 Geo. Ill, both inclusive,' I^ondon, 
1795 and 1810, 8vo; American reprint, ed. 
T. Day, Hartford, 1810, 8vo ; and * Addi- 
tional Cases at Nisi Prius ; being a Con- 
tinuation of Cases at Nisi Prius before Lord 
Kenyon and other eminent Judges, taken at 
different times between the years 1796 and 
1812, with Notes by Thomas Peake, jun.,* 
London, 1829, 8vo. Peake was called to 
the bar at Lincoln's Inn on 6 Feb. 1796, and 
to the dejrree of seijeant-at-law in Hilary term 
1820. He practised as a special pleader and 
on the Oxford circuit. lie died on 17 Nov. 
1888. 

Peake married, on 21 Jan. 1800, Miss 
Budgen of Tottenham, by whom he had 
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iasue a son Thomas, who was admitted 
student at Gray's Inn on 15 April 1823, 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn on 19 June 
1828, and died on 30 Jan. 1837. 

Besides his reports, Peake was author of 
* A Compendium of the Law of Evidence,' 
London, 18^)1, 8vo, a work which, though 
largely indebted to that of Sir Geoffrey Gil- 
bert [q. T.], embodied considerable original 
thought and research, and was long in high 
repute on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
fifth edition, greatly enlarged, was published 
at London, 1822, 8vo; American reprint, ed. 
J. 1\ Norris, PhUadelphia, 1824, 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1800 pt. ii. p. 687, 1837 pt. i. p. 
329, ISSH pt. i. p. lOtf ; Foster's GrH>'8 Inn Ad- 
mission Register ; Law Li^t ; Marvin's Legal 
Bibliography; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. M. K. 

PEARCE. [SeealsoPEARSEand Pierce.] 

PEARCE, Sir EDWARD LOVET {d, 
1733), architect of the Irish parliament-house, 
was a captain in Neville*8 regiment of dra- 
goons, and represented the borough of Ka- 
toath, CO. Meath, in the Irish parliament 
which met in 1727. In January 1728 Chi- 
chester House on College Green, where the 
parliament had formerly assembled, was pro- 
nounced unsafe, and it was demolished in the 
following December to make way for a new 
building, the first stone of which was laid on 
3 Feb. 1728-9. The designs appear to have 
been made by Pearce for Thomas Burgh, who 
held the office of director-general and over- 
seer of fortifications and buildings in Ireland. 
Pearce succeeded Burgh in 1730, and was 
knighted in the same year ; and he superin- 
tended the works until they were sufficiently 
advanced to excite general admiration. Pearce 
is described as both the ' contriver and pro- 
jector ' and *the architect of this work * ( Corutit, 
of the Free Masom, Dublin, 1730, p. 37), and 
it is plain that the credit of this * noble 

Siece of architecture * was mainly due to 
im. The committee appointed to inquire 
into the progress of the work having sub- 
mitted their report on 22 Nov. 1729, the 
commons unanimously voted the payment 
of 1,(XX)/. to Pearce for * his care and pains.* 
In December 1731 this was supplemented by 
an additional payment of 1,000/. Another 
work, carried on simultaneously by Pearce, 
was the theatre in Aungier Street, Dublin, 
designed in 1732, at which time the architect 
was also contemplating the construction of a 
theatre at Cork. He died at his country 
house in Stillorgan, co. Dublin, on 16 Nov. 
1733, and was buried in Donny brook church 
on 10 Dec. following. His brother. Lieu- 
tenant-general Thomas Pearce, governor of 
Limericky who had served with distinction 



under Galway in Spain, was subsequently 
buried by his side. Shortly after Pearce's 
death the parliamentary committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of the building 
found that * Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, late 
engineer and surveyor-general, and his exe- 
cutrix, Anne, lady Pearce, had faithfully and 
honestly accounted for the sums received by 
them.' The building — now the Bank of Ire- 
land — was ultimately completed by Arthui 
Dobbs [q. v.] in 1739, and was subsequently 
embellished by James Gandon [q. v.] ani 
llohert Parke [q. v.] Delany s contemporary 
poem, entitled *The Pheasant and the Lark,* 
contains a complimentary allusion toPearce*s 
architectural skill, and, although the struc- 
ture on College Green was incidentally ridi- 
culed by Swift in his * Ije^ion Club,* it was 
highly praised by the English artist Thomas 
Mai ton the elder [q. v.] in his work on Dublin. 
The rumour that Pearce obtained his plan 
from Kichard Castle [q. v.], the architect of 
Leinster House, has been traced to a pseu- 
donymous pamphlet privately printed in 
1736, the author of which avowed that Pearce 
had incurred his enmity by opposing him in 
a lawsuit. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Gilbert's Hist, of 
Dublin, iii. 74-7; Webbs Compend. of Irish 
Biopr. ; Gent. Mag. 1733, p. 663 ; Harris's Hist, 
of Dublin, 1766, y. 410; Mulvany's Life of 
Gandon. p. 117 ; Builder, 1872. pp. 410, 451. 511 ; 
KeHgmve's Diet, of Artists ; Lenihan's Hist, of 
Limerick; Members of Pari. ii. 664.] T. S. 

PEARCE, NATHANIEL (1779-1820), 
traveller, bom on 14 Feb. 1779, at East 
Acton, Middlesex, was educated at private 
schools, but, proving wild and incorrigible, 
was apprenticed to a carpenter and joiner in 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. He soon 
ran away to sea, and on his return was ap- 
prenticed to a leather-seller, whom he left 
suddenly to enlist on the Alert man-of-war. 
In May 1794 he was taken prisoner by the 
French ; but after many attempts succeeded 
in escaping, and served again in the navy. 
Many adventures followed. Deserting from 
the Antelope in July 1804, he seems to have 
made liis way to Mocha and adopted ma- 
homedanism, but managed to reach, on 
31 Dec. 1804, the vessel that was conveying 
Lord Valentia's mission to Abyssinia. Ar- 
rived at Massowa, he accompanied, in the 
summer of next year, Henry Salt U{. v.] as 
English servant on his mission to the court 
of the Has Welled Selass6 of Tigr6. On 
Salt's departure in November, Pearce stayed 
behind in the service of the Kas. On more 
than one occasion he was compelled by 
jealous intriguers to quit the court, but by 
the autumn of 1807 he had made his position 



there lecure. InlSOHhe nuried thedaugli- 
ter of Sides Pauliis, r Greek. In 1810 be 
met Sale's second expedition, and escorted 
it from tlie ciMst and back. Pearce re- 
mained in AbjBsinia lill 1818, when he set 
out for Cairo on a visit to Salt. He reached 
Cairo in 1819, and, after a journey up the 
Nile, returned there and died from the re- 
HUlta of expoHure in June 1820, jnat as bis 
passage had been taken to England, the ' R ' 
against bis name in the navy list having been 
removed at the instance of his friends. 

His journals, which are one long record of 
adventures, and contain a most minute and 
careful account of the habits and customs of 
the Abvssinians, were edited hy J. J. Halls, 
and published under the title •>{ the ' Life 
and Adventures of N. Pearce," 2 vols. !:;mo, 
London, 1831. 

[Poarce's Lift : 3n.h'» Voyngo to AbyBsinia, 
ISM ; ViMount Valantia's Voyages and Tnivels, 
vol. ii. 1809.] B. B.W. 

PEARCE, SAMUELa7fJ6-l-90>,hynm- 
writer, the son of a silversmith, was born at 
Plymouth, Devonshire, on 20 July 1 7(H>. He 
studied at the Baptist College, Bristol, and in 
1790 was appointed minister of Cannnn Street 
Baptist Church, Birmingham. There he 
laboured successfully till his death on 10 Oct. 

1799. He was one of the twelve ministers 
who, on 2 Oct. 1793, si^ed the resolutions 
founding the Baptist Missiansrv Society. In 
his ' Memoirs,' edited by A. Fuller, London, 

1800, there are eleven poetical pieces, some of 
which have been included in nonconformist 
hymnals. 

[Memoirs by Fuller as above; Julian's Die- 
tionary of H jmnology.] J. C. H. 

PEARCE, THOMAS (j». 17B5>, legal 
author, was perhaps identical with the 
Thomas Peurse who was returned to parlia- 
ment for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis on 
24 April 1722, vacated the seat on being ap- 

Kinted chief clerk of the Navy Office on 
Sept. 17^6, and was subsequently, on 
7 Sept. 1727, made commissioner of tlie nav7. 

Pearce was author of: I. 'The Laws and 
Customs of the Stannaries in tlie Counties ' 
of Cornwall and Devon,' Loudon, 172fl, fol. 
3. ' Tlie Justice of the Peace's Pocket Com- i 
panion, or the Office and Duty of a Justice 
Epitomised,' London, 1754, 8vo. S. 'The 
Poor Man's Lawyer, or Laws relating to the 
Inferior Courts Laid Open,' London, 17.')5, ' 
8vo. 4. ' The Complete Justice •<{ the Peace i 
and Parish Officer,* London. 175U, 8vo. 

[Hist. Eog. Chron. Diary, 1726 p. 35, 1727p. 
36; Boaaa and Courtnev'sBibl. Cornub. ; Mem- 
bers of Pari. (Official List); Hutcliins'a Dorset, 
ii. 437; Brit. Mqs, Cat.] J. M. R, 



PEABCE, Sni WILLIAM (1833-1888), 
naval architect, was bom at Brompton, 
Cbotham, on 8 Jan, IB33. He sen-ed hw 
apprenticeship in the dockyard at Chatham, 
under Oliver Lang, and, continuing in the 
government service, was, in 1861, charged 
with the superintendence of the building of 
the Achilles, the first ironclad built in any 
of theroyalyards. In 1863 henaa appointed 
surveyor of Lloyd's registry for the Clyda 
d istrict, and in 1861 became general manager 
of the works of Robert Napier & Son [ses 
Nafieb, Robert, 1791-1876],who then buils 
most of the vessels for the Cunard line. Tha 
vessels, however, which estaMiahed Pearce's 
reputation were built in 186S for the Com- 
pagnie Ofin^rale Transatlautique, and their 
siieed excited much attention. In 1869, oa 
the death of John Elder [q.v,], Pearce, in 
conjunction with Messrs. L're &, JamesoDr 
carried on the business under the style of John 
Elder&Co. In 1878 his partners retired, and 
Pearce remained alone till, on his enterinf 
parliament in 188-'i, the business was tuniec 
into a limited company under the name of the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding and EngineeringCom- 
pany, of which Pearco was chairman. During 
theseycars,by his skill, energy, and talent for, 
oiganisation, the building of iron steamerBri 
was developed in an extraordinary degiv&: 
The Arizona, Alaska, the ill-falea Or^^on^'l 
the Orient, AuBt rel, St irling Castle, and moi*. ' 
especially the Etruria and Umbria, vera • 
among his best known ships ; he built all tba i 
steamers for the North tierman Lloyd's and 
for the New Zealand Shipping ComuonT, ■ 
well as severs! for the Dover and Calaisliiu 
reducing the time of crossing to less than at 
hour. It was his ambition to built a veaM 
which should cross the Atlantic wiLhin fivtt' 
days, and in the summer of 1888 he eixhibited \ 
in Glasgow the model of one calculated It 
so. The admirable otganisation of bis works 
enabled bira, on occasion, to produce moM 
remarkable results, as when, in 1884, he built, 
eleven stem-wheel vessels for service on tlw, 
Nile in twenly-eiclit days, delivering them : 
at Alexandria wilbin the contract time, tot. 
which he received the thanks of the secreta 
of state for war. In 1685, and again in 18C 
he WHS returned to parliament, in the co 
servative interest, by the Govan division of, 
Lanarkshire; he was also chairman of the 
Guion Steamship Company and of the Scot- 
tish Oriental Steamship Company. He w«» 
n deputy lieutenant and justice of the peaca 
for Lanarkshire, and in 1687 was created & 
baronet. The excessive strain of hia gigantic 
and complicated business afTecled bis nonoiw 
system, and gave rise to or aggravated a 
disease of the heart of which he died [ 
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London on 18 Dec. 1888. He was buried at 
Gillingham, Kent, on the 22nd. He left a 
widow and one son, William George, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. 

[Times. 18. 19, 24 Dec; Engineer. 21 Dec; 
Eogineering, 21 Dec. 1888.] J. K. L. 

PEARCE, ZACHARY (1690-1774), 
bishop of Rochester, bom on 8 Sept. 1690 in 
the parish of St. Giles's, High Hoibom, was 
son of John Pearce, a distiller, who made a for- 
tune and bought an estate at Little Ealing. 
After living there for forty years, he died, 
aged 85, on 14 Aug. 1762. After some edu- 
cation in a Fchool at Great Ealing, Zachary 
was sent to Westminster, 12 Feb. 1704, and 
in 1707 was granted a queens scholarship. 
He was elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1710. While at college he wrote a paper in 
the ' Guardian,' and two in the last series of 
the * Spectator ' (Nos. ")72 and 633), and after- 
wards one in Ambrose Phil ips's * Freethinker' 
(No. 114). In 1716 he printed an edition of 
Cicero's * De Oratore ' at the university press. 
A friend of his was known to Chief-justice 
Thomas Parker, afterwards (1721) Lord 
Macclesfield [(j. v.], and obtained Parker's 
consent to receive a dedication. Parker was 
80 much gratified that he requested Bentley 
to obtain Pearce's election to a fellowship. 
Bentley consented, but apparently with some 
reluctance (Monk, Bentley, i. 41 1 ), for which 
perhaps he had reasons. At any rate, Pearce 
soon afterwards encouraged Colbatch in his 
famous struggle against the master. Pearce 
upon thanking Parker received a present of 
fifty guineas from his patron. lie was or- 
dained deacon in 1717, and priest in 1718, by 
Bishop Fleetwood. Parker upon becoming 
chancellor in 1718 appointed Pearce to a 
chaplaincy. He lived in the chancellor's 
family for three years. In December 1719 he 
became rector of Staplelbrd Abbots, Essex, 
and on 19 March 1719-20 was inducted into 
the rectory of St. Bartholomew's, in the gift 
of the chancellor. The chancellor said that 
when applying to Bentley for the Trinity fel- 
lowship ne had promised to make a vacancy 
as soon as possible. The Duke of Newcastle, 
dining one day at the chancellor's, recognised 
Pearce as an old schoolfellow, and made him 
one of the kind's chaplains. Li February 
1721-2 he married Mary, daughter of Benja- 
min Adams, a rich distiller in Hoibom. On 
10 Jan. 1723-4 he was inducted into the 
vicarage of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, worth 
500/. year, which was at the chancellor's dis- 
posal in consequence of the translation to 
Ely of Dr. Thomas Green [q.v.], who had held 
it t>i commendam with the bishopric of Nor- 
wich. The chancellor then obtained for 



Pearce a degree of D.D. from the archbishop 
of Canterbury. Pearce showed his gratitude 
for this series of favours by dedicating an 
edition of Longinus, ^ On the Sublime,' to 
his patron. The chancellor's impeachment 
in 1725 put an end to his power of helping 
Pearce ; but they remained on friendly terms 
till Macclesfield's death in 1732. The plan for 
rebuilding the church of St. Martin's in 1724 
made an act of parliament necessary in order 
to raise additional funds. Pearce waited 
upon Pulteuey, who had large property in 
the parish, to a^k his concurrence ; and 
Pulteney, also aWestminster boy, became a 
warm friend and patron. Lord Sundon, 
another parishioner, made Pearce's acquaint- 
ance, and Lady Sundon introduced him to 
Queen Caroline, with whom she had great 
influence (see \Valpole, Reminiscences in 
Letters i. cxxx. ; and Hervey, Memoirs, i. 
90). The queen took a liking to the popular 
doctor, ordered him to preach before her, and 
made two ofl'ers of preferment, which were 
accidentally frustrated. She also spoke in his 
favour to Sir Robert Walpole, but died be- 
fore she could do anything for him. Pearce 
asked Walpole in 1739 for the deanery of 
Wells ; and Pulteney, then in the heat of 
opposition, begged that his friendship with 
I'earce might not hinder the preferment. 
Walpole politely promised, but kept the 
deanery vacant until the death of Nailor, dean 
of W inchester. On 4 Aug. 1 739 Pearce was in- 
stituted to the deanery of Winchester, worth 
600/. year, in consequence, as he believed, 
of a promise made by Walpole to the queen. 
Pulteney, after joining the cabinet, proposed 
Pearce for a bishopric ; but the Duke of New- 
castle would only promise for the next occa- 
sion, and Pulteney ceased to have influence. 
Archbishop Potter applied on his behalf in 
1746, without success, when Pearce declared 
that upon his father's death he should resign 
his living and be content with his deanery. 
In 1747 Matthew Hutton (1693-1768) [q. v.], 
bishop of Bangor, was translated to 1 ork, 
and the Duke of Newcastle offered the vacant 
see to Pearce, allowing him to hold St. Mar- 
tin's in commendam. Pearce at first declined, 
and even persuaded his lather and Pulteney, 
now l^rd liatli, to allow him to refuse 'with- 
out their displeasure.' Newcastle, however, 
pointed out that, if clergymen of merit re- 
fused bishoprics, ministers could not be 
blamed for appointing men of less merit. 
Pearce did not see his way to answer this 
argument, and was consecrated bishop of 
Bangor on 21 Feb. 1748. Bath had, he 
thiuKS, reminded Newcastle of his old prom ise. 
He visited his diocese annually (with one 
exception) till 1763, when his health became 
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too weak, mid be gave all prefe 
gifts to Welshmen. In 1755 the duke per- 
susdeil bim with less trouble to eichsngu 
Bnngvr for the biBhopric of Rochester (in- 
»talled9 July lTri6) and the deanery of West- 
minster (Ifi April 1756). 

Inl7mhewiumoreohBtinate. Lord Bath 
offered to procure his appointment to the 
bishopric of London, but he stnted his rt;- 
solution to dreiine. He was growing old, 
and t»ld Lord Dath that he meant to resign 
both bishopric and deaneir. After some 
dilEcutty Che king consented. The ministry, 
hon-over, objected, because, as Pearce says, 
Bath had asked the king to appoint Thomas 
Newton [q. v.] to the vacant preferment. 
They thought that the king would thus he 
encoumge^l to interfere peraonnlly in the 
appointment of bishops, and objwited suc- 
eessfuliy to the acceptance of Pesrce's resig- 
nation. Pearce, however, resigned ihedeanery 
of Westminster in 1786. Although Pearce 
had obtained patronage in the manner com- 
mon to the clergy of the day, this desire to 
resign at Ibe age of sevtnty seDros to have 
atruok his contemporaries OS a proof of singu- 
lar disinterestedness. 

He celebrated the fiftieth year of his 
marriage (1772) as 'a year of jubilee' 
(verses written on the occasion are given 
iQ the ' Annual Register ' for 1776, p. 233). 
His wife died on 23 Oct. 1 773, their children 
having all died very young. A fortnight 
after her funeral he lamented liis loss ' in 
proper expressions of sorrow and respecl,' 
and spoke of her in the evening, but never 
mentioned her again. He was declining, and 
died at Little Ealing on 29 June 1774. He 
divided his time between Ealing and the 
palace belonging to the bishops of Rochester 
at Bromley, Kent. lie was buried by the 
side of bis wife at Uromley. He left his 
library to the dean and chapter of West- 
minster; his manuscripts to bis chaplain, 
John Derby; and 6,000i. to the college 
founded for cleigymen's widows at Bromley 
hv Bishop Warner. He built a registry at 
Itochest«r, and left legacies amouniing to 
16,000i. to various other charities. There is 
a portrait in Bromley College, and a marble 
bust, said tn be a striking likeness, on his 
monument in Westminster Abbey. A por- 
trait painted by Thomas Hudson, belonging 
to the archbishop of Canterburv, was en- 
graved in 1754 and prefixed to hia works. 

Pearce was known as a good scholar. His 
editions of Cicero, ' De Oraiore ' (1716) and 
De Officiis' (1745). went through several 
editions, and the first brought hima compli- 
mentary letter from his rival editor. Olivet. 
Ilia edition of Longinus (1724) reached a 



ninth edition in 1606, though e 
Toup's in 1778. 

His other works are: 1. ' An Account 
of Trinity College," 1720 (menlioned in the 
list appended to the ' Life,' I ul not in the 
British Museum or elsewhere; it is pro- 
bablv one of the pamphlets about Bentley, 

fosBibly to be identified with 'A Full and 
mparlial Account of the Proceedings . 
againetDr. Bentley,' 1719). ^. 'EpistoliediUB 
ad ... F. V. profesBorem Amslelodamensem 
scriptiB . . .'by ' Phileleutherus Londin 
1721 (an examination of Bentley'e proposala 
for an edition of the Greek Testament). 
3. ' A Letter to the Clergi- of the Church of 
England on Occasion of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter's Commitment to the Tower, 1722 (and 
a French translation). 4, 'The Miracles of 
Jesus defended,' 1729 (against Thomas Wool- 
ston's' Discourses' ). 5. 'Reply to a "Letter 
to Dr. Waterland," setting forth many Fake- 
hoods., .by which the Letter-writer[Conyera 
Middleton, q. v.] endeavours to weaken the 
Authority of Moses,' 1731 (Middleton pub- 



Milton's "Paradise Lost," in which the chief 
of Dr. Bentley 's Emendations are considered,' 
1732. 7. A "Concio ad Clerum,' preached 
before the convocation in 1741, was published 
witha translation : and, in replv to some criti- 
cisms, he published in 1742 'CWracterof thft 
Clergy Defended.' 8. ' A Commentary, with 
Notes on the Four Evangelists and the Acta 
of the Apostles, together with a new Trans- 
lation of St. Paul's First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, with a Paraphrase and Kotea,' 
2 vols. 4to, was published in 1777, with 
his life, by his chaplain. John Derby, who 
in I77B published also four volumes of hit 



i also published separately 
uuriughislife. 

[The Life (sse above) pnflxsd to the Comr- 
mmtarj puhlishwl also in ' Lives ' edited by A. 
Chalmers in 1816. It fonsists of aatobiogmpbi- 
cal notes coBnect«d by Dr. Johnson, who also 
wrote the dinlication to the king (BosvcU'a 
JohnsoD, pd.Ilill.ii.446,ili. 112). Republished ' 
[bjA. ChnlmersJin'Irivesi'lSlS. AletlernpOD 
the piiblicittiDn ul Sir Isaac Newton's Cbrtmo- 
liigy is appended. Nichols's Ut. Anecdotes, iii 
107-11; Monk'sBentlBy, i. 411.ii. 79. 80. 14*. , 
323 ; Ljttelton's Hemmrs and CorrespondeDoe, 
i. 161-2; Welch's Alumni West. pp. 248. 282-8; 
La Neve's Fiuli, i. 108. ii. fi7S. iii. 23. 349; 
role'sAlboDS Cantahr. ; Qeat.Mag. 1775p.421, 
177fipp 62, 103, 116, 183,208.] L. 3. 

PEAIU),GEORaEflo94?-1644),parli*- 
mentarian, bom about 1594, was the son at 
John I'eard of Barnstaple, Devonshire. Peard 
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was admitted to the Middle Temple on 
23 Jmie 1613, and represented his native 
town in the two parliaments called in 1640. 
In the Short parliament he attacked ship- 
mone^ with great boldness, calling it 'an 
abomination/ an expression which he was 
obliged to explain and withdraw (Clabendon, 
Rebellion, ii. 68 ; Commons* Journals^ ii. 9). 
In the Long parliament he took an active 
part in the proceedings against Strafford, and 
made long speeches against the etcetera oath 
imposed by the canons of 1640, and against 
Lord-keeper Finch {Speeches and Passages 
of this great and happy Parliament, 4to, 1641, 
p. 313; Notebook of Sir John Northcote, p. 
98 ; Sakford, Studies and Illustrations of the 
Great Rebellion, pp. 339, 344). lie signalised 
himself also by moving that the Grand Re- 
monstrance should be printed, and bv the 
disrespectful comments on the royal family 
(Gardiner, Hist, of England, x. 76 ; CiJk.- 
BENDOK, Rebellion, v. 178 ). In June 1642 he 
contributed 100/. towards raising an army 
for the defence of the parliament, and pro- 
mised 20/. a year towards the expenses of 
the Irish war {Commons* Journals, ii. 544). 

On the outbreak of the civil war Peard 
returned to Barnstaple, and became the guid- 
ing spirit of the preparations for its defence 
against the royalists. He was deputy recorder, 
and afterwards recorder, of the borough, and 
advanced various sums of money towards 
the cost of its fortifications. But the west 
in general fell into the power of the king^s 
forces in the summer of 1643, and Barnstaple, 
in spite of * the petulancy of Master Peard,' 
surrendered to I'rince Maurice in August 
1643 (Mercurius Aulicus, 27 Aug. 1643; 
Cotton, Barnstaple during the Civil War, p. 
213). Peard fell ill soon after the surrender, 
is said to have been imprisoned for some time 
in Exeter gaol, and died during the following 
year. His monument, surmounted by a por- 
trait-bust, is in St .Peter's Church, Barnstaple, 
and his epitaph is given at length by Cotton 
(p. 2^2). 

[Cotton's Barnstaple and the Northern part 
of Devonshire during the great Civil War, 
1889.] C. H. F. 

PEARD, JOHN WH1TEHP:AD (1811- 
1880), 'Garibaldi's Englishman,' born at 
Fowey, Com wall, in July 1811, was the second 
son of Vice-admiral Shuldham Peard [q. v.], 
by his second wife, Matilda, daughter of 
William Fortescue of Penwame. He was 
educated at the King's School, Ottery St. 
Mary, Devonshire, and at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he matriculated 4 March 1829, 
and graduated B.A. 2 May 1833, M.A. 
17 Nov. 1836. A youth of ' great stature 



and extraordinary muscular strength,' who 
when but nineteen years of age weighed 
fourteen stone, he was described by an old 
waterman at Oxford as possessing 'the 
shoulders of a bull.' As stroKe of the college 
boat, he was famous on the river, and during 
the to wn-and-gown rows of his undergraduate 
days his height and skill in boxing made him 
an object of terror to the roughs (Tuppbb, My 
Life as an Author, p. 6 1 ). In 1 837 he became 
a barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, being 
called on the same day with Sir F. H. Doyle, 
who describes his draining on a gaudy day 
in hall a loving-cup * which held about two 
quarts of spiced and sweetened wine.' For 
some time be went the western circuit, but 
life at the bar must have been irksome to 
him, and down to 1859 he was a captain in 
the Duke of Cornwall's rangers. During his 
frequent visits to Italy he had been cut to 
the (juick by the brutalities of the Neapolitan 
officials. He therefore joined the forces of 
Garibaldi,with whose aimshe was in thorough 
sympathy, and, as a ' splendid rifle-shot,' or- 
ganised and commanoed a company of re- 
volving-rifle soldiers, who gave him much 
trouble. When Garibaldi made his expedi- 
tion to Sicily he was joined by Peard, who 
distinguished himself at the battle of Melazzo 
(20 July 1860), and at its conclusion was 
raised to the rank of colonel. He also accom- 
panied the troops of Garibaldi on their ad- 
vance to Naples, and commanded the English 
legion. For these services he received from 
Victor Emmanuel the cross of the order of 
Valour, and was known throughout England 
as * Garibaldi's Englishman '(cf. West Briton, 
9 Aug. p. 6). 

On the retirement of Garibaldi to Caprera 
Peard returned to England, and when Gari- 
baldi visited England he paid a visit to his 
old comrade at his seat oi Penquite, on the 
Fowey river, 26-27 April 1864 (cf. Journals 
of Caroline Fox, 2na edit. ii. 290-1, and 
Frederick Arnold, Reminiscences, ii. 9). 
Peard was a J.P. and D.L. for Cornwall, and 
he served the office of sheriff in 1869. He was 
also a prominent freemason, becoming P.G.M. 
of Cornwall 26 Aug. 1 879. He died at Treny- 
thon, Par, 21 Nov. 1880, from the eftects 
of a paralytic stroke, and was buried in 
Fowey cemetery on 24 Nov. He married at 
East Teignmouth, Devonshire, 7 June 1838, 
Catherine Augusta, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
William Page Richards, formerly headmaster 
of BlundelVs school, Tiverton. She survived 
him. 

A portrait is in the * Hlustrated London 
News,' 11 Aug. 1860 (p. 135). 

[Boaee ftnd Courtney's Bibl. Comab. ii. 439, 
iii. 1456 ; Boase's Collect. Comub. pp. 690, 1018 ; 



Ann. Rapster, 18S0, pt. it. p. 217 ; WesUm 
UuraiDK Kewe, 22 Kot. IBBO; Boaie's EieUr 
ColL CummoDen, p. 24$; Trollope's Wlmt I 
Bemeniber, h. 222-7 : Sir C. Forbes'a Ciimpaiga 
of GAribaldi, pp. 94-9. 143, 200. 217-31 ; Sir 
F. H. Doyle's Kominisccncefl, pp. 222-S ; Fj- 
croftfc Oiford Momi.tie», i. 48-9, ii. 71-1 

W. P. C. 

PEARD, SHULDHAM (1701-1832), 
vice-ttdmiral, third eon of Captnin George 
Peard of the navy, was bom nt I'enryn in , 
ITfil, and baptised at St. Oludss on :>» Oct. 
At the Hge of ten he was entered ou the books 
of the Ry, and afWwardfl on those of Ibe 
Kacehorsti, as an 'able seaman.' Heprobablj' 
first went afloat in 177B, in the Worcester, 
with Captain Hark Hobinaon: he was afli^r- 
■wards in the Martin with Captain (afler- 
wardaSir William) Parkur, and intheThetiB 
with Captain John Qell on tlie Newfound- 
land station. In 177U, having been sent 
away in command of a prise, he mas taken 
prisoner and carried into Cadiz. On hia 
return to Enf^land he pa^aed his examination 
on B April 1 780, and on 26 April was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. In Juno 
1780 he was appointed to the Edgar, one of 
the Channel fleet, and continued in her till 
Februarj 1782, taking part in the relief of 
Gibraltar in ApriH7ei. Froml78.5tol790he 
was in the Caraatic ^uardsbip at Plvmouth : 
in 1790-1, duriup the Spiinish armament, he 
was in thf Princess Unyal, llnfrship of lUar- 
admiral Ilolham, lit I'orfsmrmth, and was 
again in the (_'aniatie in 1791 -ii. In January 
1793 he joined the Brilnniiia going out to 
the Mediterranean with tlie flag of Ilothum, 
and on 30 Jan, 1795 was promoted to com maud 
the Fl^che. 

On 5 May he was posted to the Censeur, 
and in July was appointed to the llritanuia 
as second captain. From her, in January 
1796, he was moved Into the St. George, 
which he still commanded on IS Jan. 1T97, 
when, OS the fleet was leaving Lisbon, she 
f^ton shore, had to cut awavher masts, and 
was left behind disabled, while the fleet went 
on to fipht the battle of Capo St. Vincent. 
The ship afterwards rejoined the flag off 
Cadiz, and was still there in the beginning 
of July, when a violent mutiny broke out on 
board. Peard, with his own hands, assisted 
by the first lieutenant, seized two of the ring- 
leaders, dragged them out of the crowd, ond 
had them put in irons. His daring and re- 
solute conduct struck terror into the rest, 
and they returned to their duty; hut the 
two men were promptly tried, convicted, and 
hani^d on 8-9 July [see Jbkvis, John. Earl 
OF St. VikcbntT. Of Peard's conduct on 
m St. Vincent thoughtvery highly. 



and many years afterwards wrote, ' his merit 
in facing' the mutiny on board the St. George 
oogbt never to lie forgotten nr unrewarded" 
(TccKER, Memoirs of tie EarlofSt. Vincent. 
Ii. 40»<). 

In Marcli 17tK) Peard commissioned the 
Success frigate for the Mediterranean, and 
on his way nut, when ofl' Lisbon, fell in with 
and wasehased hyllie Brest fleet. He, how- 
ever, made good hts escape, and joined Lord 
Keith off Cadiz on 3 May [see Elpkinstose, 
Qbokog Keith, V iscoD ST Kbitu], in time to 
warn him of the approaching danger. In 
the following February the Success formed 
part of the squadron employed in the blockade 
of Malta, and on the 18th had a lai^e ih&w. 
in the capture of the G£n£reux, hampering 
her movements as she tried to escape, and 
raking her several times (Nicous, Nelion 
De/jHitfhea, iv. 188-9), On 9 Feb. 1801 the 
Success was Iving at Gibraltar, when a strong 
French squadron, under Renr-admiral Gan- 
teaume, passed through the .Straits. Peard 
conjectured — as was the fact — that they were 
bound for Egypt, and thinking that Keith 
ought to have warning of their presence in 
the Mediterranean, he immediately followed, 
hoping to pass them on the way. He fell in 
with tliem off Cape Gala, but was prevented 
by calms and variable winds from passing, 
Bud, after a chase of threedays, wasovertaken 
andciiptured. FromthepriaonersOanteaume 
leaniiid that the route to Egypt might be full 
of danger to himself, and turned aside to 
Toulon, whence Peard and his men were at 
once sent in a cartel to Port Mahon. Un 
his return to England he was appointed in 
June to the Audacious, in which he joined 
the squadron nt Gibraltar under Sir Jomea 
Saumurei (afterwards Lord de Saumarez) 
[q. V,], and took part in the actions at 
Algeziras on G July, and in the Straits on 
the night of the 12tli. The Audacious was 
aftem'srds sent to the West Indies, and was 
paid off iu October 1602, In 1803 and during 
the war I'eard commanded the fea-feneibles 
on the coast of Cornwall. On 5 July 1814 
he was suiwrannuoted as a rear-admiral, but 
was restored to the active list on 5 July 1827, 
advanced to be vice-admiral 01 
and died at Barton Place, n 
27 Dec. 18.^2. He left t 
the elder, George, died, a captain in the navy, 
in 1837 i the younger, John Whitehead, well 
known all ' Garibaldi's 
rately noticed, 

[Marbhall's Roy. Nsv. Biogr. iii. (vi.l. ii.) 
p. 23 ; Service-book, ill the Public SeconlOffiev: 
Add. Biogr. snd Oliit. for 1834 .- James's Nantl 
Uist, Bouse and Courtney's Bibl. Cornub.] 
J. K. L. 
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PEARL, C50RA (1842-1886), courtesan, 
the assumed name of Emma Elizabeth 
Crouch, was bom at Caroline Place, East 
Stonehouse, Devonshire, on 23 Feb. 1842. 
She was the daughter or Frederick William 
Nicholls Crouch, by his wife, Lydia Pear- 
son, a singer. Crouch, who was bom on 
81 July 1808, was a musical director and 
composer uf many son^s, including the well- 
known ballads * Kathleen Mavoumeen ' and 
* Dermot Asthore.' He went to America in 
1845, and took up his residence in that coun- 
try. Cora, one of a family of sixteen chil- 
dren, was educated at Boulogne until thirteen 
years of age. Coming to England in 1856, 
she was misled by an elderly admirer into 
a life of dissipation, and took the name of 
Cora Pearl. In March 1858 she went to 
France, and a series of liaisons followed with 
yarious persons of influence under the second 
empire. Although large sums of money, with 
diamonds and jewellery, passed through her 
hands, she never became rich. She main- 
tained a large establishment in the Hue de 
Chaillot, which her admirers called Les 
Petits Tuilerie8,and kept the finest carriages 
and horses of anv one in l^aris. For some 
time she excited the greatest interest among 
all classes of Parisian society, and ladies imi- 
tated her dress and manners. Shq inherited 
the singing talents of hor father, and at one 
period, when in want of money, made her ap- 
pearance at LesBouffes Parisiens as Cupid m 
Offenbach's opera * Orphde aux Enfers. On 
the night of her d^but the theatre was filled 
to overflowing; certain of the boxes sold at 
five hundred francs, and orchestra-stalls 
fetched 1 50 francs each. On the twelfth night 
she was hissed, and she never reappeared on 
the stage. At thecommencementof the warin 
1870 she came to England, but, being refused 
admission at the Grosvenor Hotel, London, 
she returned to Paris, converted her resi- 
dence into an hospital, and spent twenty- 
five thousand francs on the care of the 
wounded. On the conclusion of the war 
the commissioners refused any recogni- 
tion of her services, and on her appealing to 
the law she only recovered fifteen hundred 
francs. A son of Pierre Louis Duval, the 
butcher and founder of the restaurants 
known as the Bouillons Duval, however, 
befriended her. In the two years following 
his father's death (1870-1) M. Duval spent 
on Cora Pearl seventeen million francs ; 
and when he reached the end of his fortune 
she left him with contempt. At various 
times she was expelled by the police from 
France, Baden, >ionte Carlo, Xice, Vichy, 
and Kome. In her last years she occupied 
herself in compiling her 'Memoirs,' and 



sent round advance sheets to the people men- 
tioned, offering to omit their names on suit- 
able payment. The work as ultimately pub- 
lished in 1886 proved dull reading, and gave 
little information. She was often called La 
Lune Kousse, in allusion to her round face 
and red hair. She had small eyes, high cheek- 
bones, beautiful skin, and good teeth. Her 
figure was modelled in marble by M. Gallois in 
1880. She died of cancer, in squalid poverty, 
in a small room in the Rue de Bassano, Paris, 
on 8 Julv 1886. 

[Memoires de Cora Pearl, Septi^me millo, 
Paris, 1886 ; Memoirs of Cora Pearl, LondoDy 
1886; Folly's Queens, New York, 1882, pp. 
23-7; Vizetelly's Glances Back, 1893, ii. 232; 
I Truth, 15 July 1886, pp. 106-6; Daily News, 
10 July 1886, p. 5; London Figaro, 24 July 
1886, p. 6, with portrait.] G. C. B. 

PEARMAN, WILLIAM (Jl, 1810- 
1824), vocalist, bom at Manchester in 1792, 
entered the navy when a boy, but, being 
wounded in the leg before Copenhagen, re- 
tired with a pension from the service. He 
then made some unsatisfactory attempts to 
become an actor, appearing at Tooting, Surrey, 
ut the Sans Pareil Theatre in the Strand, and 
with Mttcready's company at Newcastle. lie 
at last achieved some measure of success as 
a singer of Dibdin's nautical songs at Sad- 
hir's Wells. John Addison (1706.^-1844) 
[q.v.1 gave him lessons, and enabled him 
to take leading singing parts in provincial 
theatres, while Macreaay again engaged him 
for musical drama at Newcastle. 

On 7 July 1817 Pearman made his d^but 
at the English Opera House as Orlando in the 
* Cabinet,* and he leaped into public favour. 
Of other impersonations in a similar vein of 
light opera, his Captain Macheath was espe- 
cially good ; he was said to be impressive in 
the prison scene, and, in short, the best 
Macheath on the stage. In 1819 Pearman 
was retained at Drury Lane for secondary 

t)arts, and in 1822 at Covent Garden ; but 
lis voice and style were ineffective in a large 
house. Ilia best effort here was said to be 
the imitative song, in * Clari,' composed for 
him by Bishop, * Ne'er shall I forget the day.' 
In September 1824 he distinguished himself 
as Rodolph in * Der Freischiiiz ' at the Eng- 
lish Opera House. 

Peurman's natural voice, soft or veiled in 
tone (Oxherry describes it as smothered), did 
not resell beyond E, although he could force 
a G. His falsetto was sweet when audible. 
It was not possible for him to sing many 
tenor songs in their original key. lie was a 
small man, well proportioned, and so easy and 
graceful that his lameness was scarcely per- 
ceived. A portrait of Pearman as Leander 
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in * The Padlock/ drawn by De Wilde and 
engraved by J. Rogers, was published by 
Oxberry. 

[Oxberry's Dramatic Biography, i. 143 ; Geor- 
gian ?>a, iv. 521 ; Brown's Dictionary of Musi- 
cians, p. 465; Harmooicon, October 1824.] 

L. M. M. 

PEARS, STEUART ADOLPHUS 
(1815-1875), schoolmaster and author, born 
at Pirbright, Surrey, on 20 Nov. 1815, was 
seventh son of the Rev. James Pears, head- 
master of Bath grammar school, and brother 
of Sir Thomas Townsend Pears [q. v.1 Pears 
was educated at Bath under his father, and 
was elected scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1832. He graduated B.A. in June 
1836, with a second class in litereehumaniores ; 
was elected fellow of Corpus, and remained in 
residence till 1838. lie then became tutor to 
Lord Goderich (the present Marquis of Ripon), 
of whom he took charge until 1842. In 1839 
he gained the Ellerton theological prize for an 
essay on the * Conduct and Character of St. 
Paul,' and in 1841 the Denyer theological prize 
for an essay on the * Divinity of our Lord.* In 
1843 he was sent abroad by the Parker Society 
to search the libraries of Zurich and other 
places for correspondence relating to the Eng- 
lish lieformation. In the course of his re- 
searches he discovered a number of original 
letters in Latin from Sir Philip Sidney to his 
friend Hubert Languet, which he translated 
and published on his return (London, 1845). 
During 1844 and 1845 he was in residence 
at Oxiord as dean of Corpus Christi College. 
In 1846 he was appointed fellow and tutor 
of Durham University; and in 1847, at the 
age of thirty-two, assistant-master at Har- 
row under Dr. V^aughan. In the same year 
he married the elder daughter of Temple 
Chevallier [q. v.], professor of mathematics 
and Hebrew in Durham Universitv. He 
remained at Harrow until 1854, when he was 
elected head-master of Repton School. At 
the time there were about fifty boys in the 
school, many of them village boys ; the 
schoolhouse contained only two or three class- 
rooms, and there were two boarding-houses. 

In 1857 the tercentenary of the school was 
celebrated, and it was resolved to build a 
school-chapel, which a large increase in the 
number of boys had rendered necessary. A 
boarding-house was built by Pears about the 
same time. He built another in the next 
few years with class-rooms, fives-courts, 
and library ; and several other houses were 
erected during his mastership. In 1869 he 
was examined before the endowed schools 
commission ; and a scheme was settled for 
the government of the school, which was 
included in the list of first-grade public 



schools. In 1874 Pears resigned the head- 
mastership, after nearly twenty years' ser- 
vice, during which he had raised the school 
from a local grammar school of fifty boys to 
a first-grade public school of nearly three 
hundred. 

He was, shortly afterwards, presented by 
the president and fellows of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, to the living of Childrey, 
Berkshire, where he died on 15 Dec. 1875, 
a^d 60. A fine speech-room, named after 
him, was subsequently erected at Repton in 
his memory. 

Besides Sidney*8 correspondence, he pub- 
lished * Sermons,' 1851 ; * Three Lectures on 
Education,' 1859; < Short Sermons on the 
Elements of Christian Truth,' 1861 ; and he 
edited * Over the Sea, or Letters from an 
Officer in India to his Children at Home,' 
1857. 

[Ann. Reg. 1875, p. 156 ; private informa- 
tion.] 

PEARS, Sir THOMAS TOWNSEND 
(1809-1892), major-general royal engineers, 
son of the liev. James Pears, head-master of 
Bath grammar school, and brother of Steuart 
Adolphus Pears [q. v.], was bom on 9 May 
1 809. He went to the East India Company s 
Military College at Addiscombe in 1823 ; re- 
ceived a commission as lieutenant in the 
Madras engineers on 17 June 1825, and, after 
the usual course of professional study at Chat- 
ham, sailed for India towards the end of 1820. 
He was employed in the public works depart- 
ment, and became a superintending engineer 
as early as 1828. Invalided to England in 
1834, he returned to India overland through 
Persia in 1836, and was appointed com- 
mandant of the Madras sappers and miners. 
He was promoted second captain on 15 Sept. 
1838. In 1839, while still commanding his 
corps, he was appointed chief engineer with 
the field force employed in Kamul. At the 
close of this expedition, which resulted in the 
seizure of the fort and town of Kamul and 
the subsequent capture of the nawab, he 
was despatched as field engineer with the 
force in China, and took part in the capture 
of the island of Chusan on the east coast in 
1840. 

In the following year he was appointed 
commanding engineer with the army in 
China under Sir Hugh Gough, and highlv 
distinguished himself. In Sir Hugh Gough^s 
despatch of 3 Oct. 1841, reporting the cap- 
ture of the city of Tinghai, he observes that 
* the scaling-ladders had been brought up in 
most difficult and rugffed heights by the 
great exertions of the Madras sappers, and 
w^ere gallantly planted under the direction 
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of Captain Pears, who was the first to as- 
cend.' After the capture of the fortified 
city and heights of Chapoo, Pears was again 
honourably mentioned for his judgment and 
gallantry m placing the powder-bags which 
blew in the oefences of a fort where a des- 
perate resistance was offered. With the ex- 
ception of the attack on Canton and the bom- 
bardment of Amoy, Pears was present as 
commanding engineer in every action of Sir 
Hugh Gout's China campaign of 1841-2. 
He was repeatedly mentioned in despatches, 
and at the close of the war was rewarded 
with a brevet majority on 23 Dec. 1842, and 
the companionship of the Bath. 

On Pears*s return to Madras he was em- 
ployed in the public works department, as 
superintending engineer at Nagpur, and in 
Tarious other responsible situations, chiefly 
in the inception and development of the 
railwav svstem. From 1851 to 1857 he was 
the consulting engineer for railways to the 
government of Madras. He was then ap- 
pointed chief engineer in the public works 
department for Mysore, and was the trusted 
adviser of Sir Mark Cubbon [q. v.] 

Pears was promoted lieutenant-colonel 
on 1 Aug. 1854, and colonel in the army on 
1 Aug. 1857. He retired on a pension on 
8 Feb. 1861 with the honorary rank of major- 
general, but, on his arrival in England, was 
oflTered, unsolicited, the appointment of mili- 
tary secretary at the Inaia oflice in succes- 
sion to Sir William Baker. 

When l^ears took office under Sir Charles 
Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax) the duties 
were formidable and delicate, consequent on 
the reorganisation of the whole military 
system after the abolition of the East India 
Company. Vested interests, often extra- 
vagantly asserted, had to be defended fu^ainst 
attacks often unreasonable in their character. 
He gained the implicit trust of the several 
statesmen under whom he served — Sir 
Charles Wood, Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
Duke of Argyll, and Lord Salisbury. The 
organisation at home of the arrangements for 
the Abyssinian expedition was entrusted to 
him, and Sir Stafrord Northcote wrote to 
him expressing the highest appreciation of 
his labours. On 13 Juno 1871 his services 
were recognised by the honour of a civil 
K.C.B. He retired in 1877 from the public 
8er\'ice. He died at his residence, Eton 
Lodge, Putney, on 7 Oct. 1892, and was 
buried in Mortlake cemetery. 

Pears married, at Madras, on 31 Dec. 1840, 
Bellina Marianne, daughter of Captain 
Charles Johnston of the Madras army. She 
died at Putney on 17 Jan. 1892. By her he 
had aeren childreui of whom six survive him. 



His eldest son, in the Bengal civil service, col- 
lector of Budaon, died at Allahabad in 1883. 
His second son. Major T. C. Pears, Bengal 
staff corps, is political agent at Ulwar, Kaj- 

Eutana. One daughter married the llev. 
lOraine Estridge, vicar of Bursledon, Hamp- 
shire; and another, J. H. Etherington-Smith, 
barrister-at-law and recorder of Newark. A 
portrait of Pears, by W. W. Ouless, R.A., is 
mthe possession of Mrs. Etherington-Smith. 

[Despatches ; private information ; Vibart's 
History of the Madras Engineers, 1883, and his 
Addiscomb^, 1894 ; Ouchterlony's Chinese War. 
1844 ; India Office Records ; Koyal £ne:ineers' 
Journal, November, 1892.] R. H. V. 

PEARSALL, RICHARD (1698-1762), 
dissenting divine, was bom at Kidderminster 
29 Aug. 1698. Hiseldest sister, Mrs. Hannah 
Housman, extracts from whose diary he 
published, stimulated his religious temper. 
Another sister, Phoebe, was married to Joseph 
Williams, esq., of Kidderminster, whose 
* Diary* was published by the Society for 
l^moting Christian Knowledge. Richard 
was educated at a dissenting academy at 
Tewkesbury under Samuel Jones. Joseph 
Butler, author of the * Analogy,' and Seeker 
(afterwards archbishop of Canterbury) were 
among his fellow- students. He was admitted 
to the ministry among the dissenters before 
1721 (Evanff. Mag, xviii. 377). 

He was ordained at Bromyard in Here- 
fordshire, and succeeded Samuel Philips {d, 
1721), wha^e daughter he married, in the 
pastorate of the presbyterian (now inde- 
pendent) congregation there. He removed in 
1731 to Warminster in Wiltshire, where he 
apparently ministered to a body of seceders 
who charged the original presbyterian society 
with Arianism. From 1747 until 1762 he 
was minister of the large independent church 
at Taunton, Somerset. He died at Taunton 
on 10 Nov. 1762. In the * Evangelical Maga- 
zine' (xviii. 377) there is a fine portrait, 
engraved by Ridlejr. 

Pearsall as a religious writer was a feeble 
imitator of James Hervey (1714-1758) [q. v.], 
who gave him much encouragement (cf. 
Hervey, Theron and Aspasioy vol. iii. let- 
ter 9). Apart from a few tracts, sermons, and 
letters, PearsalFs works were: 1. * The Power 
and Pleasure of theDivine Life exemplified in 
the late Mrs. Housman of Kidderminster, 
Worcester, as extracted from her own papers,' 
London, 1744 ; new edit. 1832, London 
(edited by Charles Gilbert). 2. 'Contem- 
plations on the Ocean, Harvest, Sickness, 
and the I>ast Judgment, in a series of let- 
ters to a friend,* London, 1753 ; Nottingham, 
1801 ; Evesham, 1804. 3. ' Meditations on 
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Butterflies : philosophical and ilevotional, 
in two letters to a lady,' London, I76S. 
4.'Heliquis SacriE, or Meditations on Select 
PaSBBgeB of Scripture and Sacred Dialogues 
between a Father and his Children ; pub- 
lished from his MSS., desired for the 
Tress by Thomas Gibbons, D.D.,' London, 
765 (only one volume published). 
Some poems by Peareall, one of which op- 
peared in the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' .March 
1736, are printed in 'Extracts from the 
Diarv, Meditations, and Letters of Mr. 
Joseph Williams f Pearsall'a brother-in-law],' 
Shrewsbury, 1779. 

[Memoir by Gibbons, prefixed to Eeliquiffi 
Sacne (suiim}; Mrs. Housman's Diary (snpra). 
pp. es. 82, 90. and editor's prefncu 10 1S32 
reprint ; Ililafo Ouna'a NoncoDformintR in War- 
minster: Erangetical Mag. iriii. 377 : Diary of 
Joseph Williamsof Kidderminster; Middteton's 
SioRraphia EYnngolica, it. 390 ; Jerom» Mur^^h's 
Presbyterian and Baptist Church™ in the Wpst, 
pp. 86, 193: Bogiie and Bennett, it. 233; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Wilson sDiBsentingChurches, 
i. 352 : infarmatton kindly sent by the Rev. 
W. B. Koir, minister of the IndepaTident Church 
at Bromyard, and by Mr. W. Frank Morgan of 
Warminster.] W. A. S. 

PEARSALL, ROBERT LUCAS (db) 
(17i}5-1856'), musical composer, was bom at 
Clifton on 14 March 1795. His father, Ri- 
chard Pearaall, bad held a commission in 
1 his maternal grandmother. Phi 
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Elizabeth Lucas, from whom he inherited 
his musical taste. At her desire lie wasedu- 
cated (by private tutors) for the bar, to 
which he was called in 1821. lie went on 
the western circuit for four years. Uurii^ 
that period he was a constant coniributur to 
' Blackwood's ' and other magazines. 

His musical talent was precocious, and at 
thirteen he wrote a cantata, ' Saul and the 
Wit«hof Endor,' which was privately printed. 
In 182o he went abroad to recruit his health, 
and, settling at Mainz, where he remained 
four years, he studied music under Josef 
Panny, an Austrian, who directed a private 
music-school there. In 1829 he returned for a 
year to England, staying at his seat, Wills- 
bridgeHouseinGloucesterahire. Soon remov- 
ing to Cnrlarube, for the purpose of educating 
hischildren, he continued composing. Among 
other works he wrote an overture to ' Mac- 
beth,' with witches' chorus, which, after 
a spell of popularity in Germany, was pub- 
lished at Main* in 1839. At Munich Pear- 
sall subsequently studied the strict stvle 
of church music under Caspar Ett (1798- 
1847), an organist and teacher of repute. 



From Munich be went to Vienna, where he 
formed a lasting friendshlpwitb Kiesewetler, 

and he visited Nuremberg, where he investi- 
gated the ' Kiss of the Virgin,' a mode of tor- 
ture which he described in ' Archseologia.' 

In 1836 he returned once more to England, 
and became in the following year one of the 
first members of the Bristol Madrigal So- 
ciety, n body which during the early years 
of its existence frequently performed hi^ 
I compositions. It was probably due to the 
encouragement offered him by this society 
that Pearsall devoted himself to the com- 
. position of madrigals, with which his name 
IS chiefly identified. An essay by him on the 
. madngalian style was publislied in Ger- 
many. 

In 1837 he sold his property of Wills- 
bridge, and returned to the continent. In 
1842 he purchased the beautiful castle of 
Wartensee, on the lake of Constance. With 
Schnyder von Wartensee, a former owner of 
tlie castle, I'earsall had previously studied; 
and, after a brief visit (his last) to England 
in 1847, he restored the ruined parts of his 
castle, where he passed the remainder of his 
life. At Wartensee Pearsall kept open house, 
and was frequently visited by men eminent 
in music, literature, and archeology. There, 
too, he wrote the greatest number and the 
best of his musical compositions. He died 
suddenly, of apoplexy, on 5 Aug. 1856, and 
was buried in a vault in the chnpel of War- 
tensee. Before his death he was received by 
his friend the bishop of St, Gall into the 
Roman church, and added the prefix 'de* 
to bis surname. He left a widow, a son, and 
two daughters, one of whom, Elizabeth Still, 
married ChartesWyndbam Stanhope, seventh 
earl of Harrington, in 1839. 

Penrsall's workii include many settings of 
psalms (a8th, 1847 ; 77th and 57th, 1849) ; 
a requiem, which he considered his cAff 
iFaui^re; forty-seven part-songs, madrigals, 
including ' The Hardy Norseman,' 'Sir Pa- 
trick Spens ' in ten parts, ' Great God of 
Love,' 'Lay a Garland on her Hearae.' The 
last two, for eight voices, and his arrange- 
ment of ' In duici jubilo * (four voices) de- 
serve a place among the finest specimens 
of Engtishpart-writing. I*ear8all'8 madrigals 
combine ' artistically the quaintness of the 
old style with modem grace and elegance' 
(Gbove, Diet, of Music, ii. 669a, s.v. ' Part- 
song '), Besides his numerous compositions, 
]*earenll co-operated in editing the old St. 
Gall hymn-book, which was published under 
the title ' Katholisches Gesangbuch lum 
Gebrauchbeidemiiff'entlichenQottesdienste' 
in 1863, Pearsall was also an excellent 
draughtsman, and asaiated in illustrating von 
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Hefter's * G^eschichte der Gerathschaften dee 
Mittelalters.' He also published translations 
in English verse of * Faust' and * Wilhelm 
Tell/ His extenaive and valuable library of 
musical treatises was presented by his heirs 
to the Benedictine Abbey at Einsiedeln in 
Switzerland. 

[Grore*s Diet, of Music, passim ; an excellent 
brief raeraorial of De Pearsall was published by 
Mr. Julian Marshall in the Musical TimeH, 1882, 
p. 376, which corrected many errors that had 
appeared in previous notices; Novollo'n cata- 
lof^ues.] R. H. L. 

PEAB.se. [Seealso Peabce and Pierce.] 

PEARSE, EDWARD (iaS3?-1674?), 
nonconformist divine, bom about 1G33, ma- 
triculated as a servitor from St. .John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 10 April 1652, and graduated 
B.A. on 27 June 16o4. In June 1667 he was 
appointed morning preacher at St. Margaret's, 
Westm inster, the former preacher and lecturer 
having been removed by the Protector's in- 
iunction (Mackenzie Walcott, St. Mar- 
garet* ;ff p. 93 w.) On 31 Dec. his salary 
was increased bv 50/. a year (Cai. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1657-8, p. 239) ; but it 
does not appear that he was appointed re- 
gular incumbent, and Calamy's statement 
that he was ejected in 1662 probably only 
means that he lost his post as preacher. 
He seems to have continued to live in 
London, and was lying ill at Ilampstead in 
October 1673 ; he apparently died there early 
in the next year. An engraved portrait by 
R. White is stated by Granger and Bromley 
to have been prefixed to Pearse's * Last 
legacy,' 1673, where his age is given as 
fort v. 

He wrote religious works of evangelical 
tone which passedthrough numerous editions. 
The chief are: 1. *The Best Mat<:h, or the 
SouVs Espousal to Christ,' 1673, 8vo. Other 
editions appeared in 1676, 12mo ; 1683, 8vo ; 
1752, 12mo; 1831, 12mo (Religious Tract 
Society) ; 1839, 8vo ; and 1873, 8vo. 2. * A 
Beam of Divine Glory, or the Unchangeable- 
ness of God . . . whereunto is added the Soul's 
Rest in God,' 1674, 8yo. These two dis- 
courses were also published under the title 
* Mr. Pearse's last Ijcgacy, being two Dis- 
courses,' &c. The only edition in the British 
Museum is the third, dated 1704, 12mo; but 
Granger mentions one in 1673. 3. *The 
Great Concern, or a Serious Warning for a 
timely and thorough Preparation for Death 
. . .' 17th edit., London, 1692, 12mo ; a 25th 
edit, appeared in 1715, 12mo, and a new 
edition in 1840. 

Pearse has been confused by Wood and 
others with another Edwabd Peabse (1631- 



1694), divine, * a Welshman born,* who ma- 
triculated from Jesus College, Oxford, oil 
7 Dec. 1650, graduated B.A. on 10 March 
1654-5, and M.A. on 25 June 1657. He is 
then stated to have become rector of St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lane, London. In 1663 
he became vicar of Duston, rector of Ald- 
winckle All Saints, and of Cottesbrooke, all 
in Northamptonshire. He died at Cottes- 
brooke on 2 Sept. 1694, aged 63, and was 
buried in the chancel of his church. He was 
licensed on 15 May 1666, being described as 
about thirty-three years of age, to marry Eliza- 
beth, niece of Sir John Langnam, hart., whose 
patronage he enjoyed. She died on 4 Aug. 
1 705, aged 72, ani was buried by her husband s 
side, leaving two sons— John (1667-1732), 
who succeeded him as rector of Cottesbrooke ; 
and William. Pearse was author of : 1. * The 
State of Northampton from the beginning of 
the Fire on Sept. 20th 1675 to Nov. 5th. By 
a County Minister,' 1675, 4to. 2. * The Con- 
formist's Plea for the Nonconformists,' 1681, 
4to ; 2nd edit., corrected and enlarged, 1681 ; 
3rd edit., * enlarged with a full Vindication 
of the Nonconformists from the Charge of 
the Murder of the late Kinff,' 1683; all of 
these editions are in the Bodleian, but none 
in the British Museum. 3. * The Conformist's 
Second Plea for the Nonconformists. By a 
charitable and compassionate Conformist, 
author of the former Plea,' 1682, 4to; 2nd 
edit, in the same year. 4. * The Conformist's 
Third Plea,' &c., 1682, 4to. 5. * The Con- 
formist's Fourth Plea,' &c., 1683, 4to. These 
pleas are referred to by Dr. Robert South 
[q. v.] when he denounced * all the I'leas and 
Apologies for the Nonconformists (tho' made 
by some Conformists themselves)' as * sence- 
less and irrational* (Sermons^ edit. 1711-44, 
vi. 33). 

No relationship has been traced between 
either of the foregoing and William Pearse 
(1625-1691), ejected minister, who was son of 
Francis Pearse of Ermington, Devonshire. He 
studied at Exeter College, Oxford (1649-50)> 
was presented to the parish church of Duns- 
ford on 25 Dec. 1655, and was ejected on the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. He 

? reached privately at Tavistock for ten years. 
Fpon the passing of the Indulgence Act in 
1672 he received a license for himself and his 
house, but was afterwards much persecuted, 
being in January 1683 committed to the New 
Prison. At the Revolution of 1688 he was 
instrumental in erecting a meeting-house at ' 
Ashburton, where he continued till his death, 
on 17 March 1691, aged 65. He published * A 
Present for Youth, and an Example for the 
Aged, being some Remains of his Daughter, 
Damaris Pearse.' 
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[Works in Brit 

Wood'HAthonicir. 7U0-1,&P. : Granger'B Biogr 
Ilist. iii. 33S: Whits Ksnnett's Kigiator and 
eliron.Bd. l7i8,p.BS.^; Bridgos's Northampton- 
Bliire, i. 448, SS6; Cheater'i London Marriage 
l.icenaee; Piilmrr'B NoncoDformist's Memorial. 
i.I49;Diir!ing'sCjd.Bibl.ii. -2317-18 :McClLn. 
tock and Strong's Gjd. of Biblical Literature; 
authorities quoted.] A. F. P. 

PEARSE, THOMAS DEANE (1738?- 
1789), colonel, bom about 1738, after serving 
as lieutenant in the Kojal Military Academy 
at Woolwich, was appointel swond lieu- 
tenant roval artillery on 24 Oct. 1761, first 
lieutenantonSFeb. 1/66, and was trannfeiTcd 
to the Eaat India Company's service in 
February 1768. He was made major in the 
Benjjal artillery on 2 Sept. 1769, lieutenant- 
colonel on 30 Oct. 1769, and colonel on 
12 June 1770. In India he was hi^b in the 
favour nf Warren HastinKS, the gnvemor- 
E^neral, and acted as Hanlings's second in 
his duel with Sir PhiUp Francis [q. v.] on 
17 Au^. 1779. i 

In 1781, on the formation of the Bengal 
■epoy corps, Warren Hustings resolved on I 
aendingaaetachnioDt of five regiments to the | 
relief of the presidency of Fort St. George. 1 
This important force was assembled al Midna- 
poor, and the command of it was conferred 
on Penrse, ArtilleryofRcersof the East India 
Company's army, in the early wars in India, j 
held general commands, and were not, as in ' 
the royal arrillery, confined to their depart- 1 
loent of the array. The detachment con- . 
Histed of (be 12th, 13th, 24th, 25th, and 20lh 
regiments. They proceeded on their march 
through Orissa and the northern circara; and, 
barine reached the vicinity of Madras about 
the middle of 1781, the Bengal troops joined 
the other forces in the field, under the com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir Eyre Coote [q, v.] ; and 
during the arduous warfare in wTiich they 
were engaged from that period down to the 
cessation of hostilities before Cudalore in 
June 1783, the Bengal corps, under I'earse, 
established for themselves a lasting reputa- 
tion. The attack on the French lines at 
Cudalore was one of the first occasions on 
which European troops and the disciplined 
natives of India had met at the point of 
the bayonet. Lieutenant (afterwards Sir) 
John kennaway [q. v.J was Pearse's Persian 
secretarv in tlie campaign. Some two thou- 
sand out of the five thousand troops, the 
veteran remains of those gallant corps, re- 
turned to Bengal early in 1785, when their 
encampment was visited by the governor- 
general in person, and his testimony of their 
services was recorded in the general orders 



issued at Fort William on 22 Jan. 1785, and 
three davs later in the camp at Rhyretty. 
In the latter the governor-general desires 
that ' the commanding officer, Colonel PeatBe, 
whom he is proud to call his friend, will 
make [his thanks] known in public orders 
to Ihe officers, his countrymen, and to the 
native officers and private sepoys of the de- 
tachment.' For his services in the defence 
of the companv'a territories in the Camatic 
Pearse received a eword of honour. 

In May 17f6 Pearse contributed a paper 
on 'Two Hindu Festivals and the Indian 
Sphinx ' to the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, which was subsequently 

Euhlislied in ' DissertationK and Miscei- 
ineous Pieces relating to the History and 
Antiquities ... of Asia, by Sir W. Jones 
. . . and others, Dublin,' 1793. Pearse died 
on the Ganges on IG June 1789. 

[India Olfipo Recorila ; Philippnrl'a Eaat India 
Military I'niandiir; MalJesan'a Dacisive Buttles 
of India; ef. Brit. Mns. Addit. MSS. 29UT-1S3 
(Warren Hustings Papers).! B. H. S. 



PEAKSON, ALEXANDER (d. 165"), 
lord of session, under the title of Lobs 
SoiTTHALL, is Supposed to have been the sod 
of .Alexander Pearson who was one of the 
counsel for Ixird Balmerino in 1S34 (Bbctk- 
TON and IlAiQ, Sniatom of the College of 
Juttice, p. 338), hut not improbably he him- 
self acted as Balmerino's counsel. Possibly 
also he was the Ale.xander Pearson who was 
appointed in 1638 one of a committee to 
eiamine if certain registers of the kirk were 
full and authentic (Baillib, Ztttm and 
Jburaab, i. 12!l), and in lti41 was appointed, 
with otheradvocates,todraw up the summons 
and libel against Montrose (1%. p. 384). .\.long 
with seven others he was in .March 1649 
nominated a lord of session, in succession to 
those Inr'le who had been cii=ihiere<i for tlieir 
loyalty (B*LForH, Annak, iii. 390 : Gcthbt, 
Memoirt, p. 300). He was also shortly after- 
wards named one of a committee for the re- 
vision of the laws and acts of parliament, a 
commissioner for the plantation of kirks, and 
one of the visitors of the university of Edin- 
burgh. IIo sat as lord of session until the 
supremacv of Cromwell in 16GI (Nicoll, 
Ciarj/, p,'76), and in October 1653 he was 

the English parliament (tft. p. 115). In 1654 
he was conjoined, with Sir John Hope of 
Craighall, as judge of the high court; but, 
according to Nicoll, he was ' not comparable 
to Sir John Nather [»(;] in judgement nor 
actioun' (id. p. 122). " In November 1656 he 
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was contiaued an extraordinary jads^ {iff. p. 
108). He died at Edinburgh on 12 May 1637 
(Laxont, Diary j p. 98). 

[The aathorities mentioned in the text.] 

T. F. H. 

PEARSON, ANTHONY (1628-1670?), 
quaker, of Ramshaw Hall, West Auckland, 
Durham, was probably born there in 1628. 
After a good eaucation and some training in 
law, he became, in 1648, secretary to Sir 
Arthur Hesilrige [q. v.] He acted as clerk 
and registrar of the committee for compound- 
ing from its appointment on 2 Marcn 1619 
(Col, State Papers, Committee for Com- 
poundiwj, pp. 812, 821). On 10 Feb. 1651-2 
Pearson was nominated by the committee 
sequestration commissioner for the county of 
Durham (ib, pp. 541, 649). 

On the sale of bishops* lands Pearson 
purchased the manors of Aspatricke, Cum- 
Derland (31 May 1650), and Marrowlee, 
Northumberland (5 March 1653), with other 
delinquents* estates belonging to Sir Thomas 
Riddell and the Marquis of Newcastle {Cal. 
State Pavers, Dom. 1661-2, p. 239), but he 
continuea to reside at Ramshaw. He was 
appointed a justice of the peace in three 
counties, and went on circuit to Appleby, 
Westmoreland, in January 1652. James 
Nayler [q. v.], the quaker, was tried before 
him there (Sew£L, Hist, of the Hise, ^c, ii. 
432). Pearson appears to have regarded him 
as a dangerous fanatic (see Natler, Works, 
pp. 11-16, and Nicholson and Bubns, Hist 
of Westmoreland, i. 537 seq.), but Fox, who 
had previously been to his house, made a 
better impression. So attracted was Pearson 
by the quaker*s teaching that he repaired to 
Swarthmore Hall, and came under the strong 
personal influence of Margaret Fell [q. v.] 
and her daughters. In a letter to Alexander 
Parker [q. v.], dated 9 May 1653, he says he 
heard from her the truth of quakerism, which 
he had ' thought only the product of giddy 
brains ' {Swarthmore MSS.) Pearson and his 
wife afterwards accompanied Fox to Bootle in 
Cumberland, and Pearson was thenceforth a 
devoted follower of Fox (cf. Journal, p. 109). 
On 3 Oct. Pearson wrote * An Address to the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land * (4to, no printer*8 name or place), repre- 
senting in measured terms the unjust perse- 
cution of the quakers. 

In the spring of 1654 he was in London, 
and there wrote ' A few Words to all Judges, 
Justices, and Ministers of the Law in Eng- 
land,' London, Giles Calvert, 1654. On his 
return home he wrote to Fox, urging that 
no quakers should go to London 'save in 
the clear and pure movings of the Spirit, for 
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there were many mighty in wisdom, and 
weak ones would suffer the truth to be 
trampled on.* The same year he was sent 
to Scotland as a commissioner for the admini- 
stration of justice (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1654, p. 126). On 9 Mav 1655 Pearson re- 
turned to London, and began a systematic 
visitation of all law courts, to gather informa- 
tion about tithes, and the treatment of the 
quakers who declined to pay them (Barclay, 
Letters of Early Friends, pp. 3 1 , 33, 34). On 
28 May he delivered to Cromwell papers 
gathered by Thomas Aldam [q. v.] and him- 
self during a visit to most of the principal 
prisons in England as to the commitments 
{Swarthmore MSS.) Cromwell promised to 
read the papers, but was evidently averse to 
the release of prisoners. Aldam was soon 
after imprisoned, and Pearson with great 
difficulty, and after * seeing Treasury Barons 
of Exchequer and other great men about it,* 
at last obtained, in a remarkable personal 
interview with Cromwell, a warrant for his 
discharge under the Protector's own hand. 

This interview is related in a letter, dated 
18 July 1654, from l^earson to George Fox 
{ib.) On the previous Sunday, near sundown, 
the Protector was walking alone on the leads 
of the housetop, after his return from chapel. 
He led Pearson to a gallery, and * kindly 
asked me how I did, with his hat pulled off* 
The quaker remained covered, stood still, 
and gave him not a word. Fixing his eyes 
on Cromwell, Pearson fell into a trance, and 
at length beg^n an impassioned and highly 
mystical harangue. The late wars he de- 
scribed as a figure, not for the Protector's or 
any person's interest, but for * the seed's sake.* 
Cromwell had been raised up to throw down 
oppression, and was alone responsible for the 
cruel persecution of the quakers. Cromwell's 
wife and fifty or more ladies and gentlemen 
then coming in, Pearson 'cleared his con- 
science to them all ;* but the Protector now 
grew weary, and bade them let him go, 
maintaining that * the light within was an 
unsafe guide, since it led the ranters and 
their foflowers into all manner of excesses.' 
Pearson adds, * 1 think he will never suffer 
me to see him again.* 

Pearson's well-known work, *The great 
Case of Tythes truly stated, clearly opened, 
and fully resolved. By a Countrey-man, 
A. P.,* London, was published in 1657. The 
preface is addressed to the * Countrey-men, 
Farmers, and Husbandmen of England.* A 
second edition was published in 1658; a 
third, corrected and amended, in 1659. An 
answer to this edition was published by Im- 
manuel Bourne [q. v.] On 22 June 1659 
he delivered, witn Thomas Aldam, the 
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* Friends' Subscription against Tithes' to par- 
liament (Barclay, Letters, P- 7 1). He acted 
as clerk to the general meeting of Durham 
Friends held on 1 Oct. 1659 {Letters, p. 
292). 

At the Restoration Pearson's loyalty was 
suspected. He was described as * the prin- 
cipal quaker in the north, having meetings 
of at least one hundred in his house almost 
every night, with two or three horse-loads of 
skeene knives and daggers concealed there ' 
{Hist. MSS. Comin. 7th Rep. p. 93 a). He 
admitted to having stored the arms, but for 
the service of the king {Cal. State Papers, 
1661-2, p. 239). On 14 Dec. 1661 he was 
examined at Whitehall, and reported that he 
had lately been in Scotland by direction of 
Sir John Shaw and Sir Nicholas Crisp, that 
he had not corresponded with any one there 
since the Restoration, nor borne arms against 
the king. He was apprehended on 16 Jan. 
1662 for being in London contrary to the 
proclamation, but released under a certificate 
of Sir Edward Nicholas [q. v.], secretary of 
state. After this he appears to have renounced 
his quakerism, in his endeavour to stand well 
with the monarchy, going so far as to say that, 
although he had * embraced the chimerical 
notions of those times and ran into excesses 
in his zeal for religion, he was still one of 
the best friends to the king's distressed ser- 
vants or to expelled ministers.' He protested 
that he was won over to different opinions 
many years ago, * when it was not seasonable 
to express them,' by Sir William D'Arcy, and 
in proof of sincerity surrendered the delin- 
quents' estates that he had bought {loc cit.) 
He was further employed in Edinburgh by 
the government (cf. Cal. State Papers, 
1663-4. p. 191). 

In 16G5 he was under-sheriff for the county 
of Durham, and high in favour with the 
bishop, John Cosin [q. v.], in whose nomina- 
tion the office was (ib. 1664-5, p. 482, and 
1665-6, p. 224). Pearson probably died at 
Ramshaw Hall in 1670. He appears to have 
been a man of many parts, and one who came 
to the front in whatever he did, but without 
much stabilitv. 

He married some time before May 1652. 
A daughter Grace married Giles Chambers, 
and became a noted quaker minister, travel- 
ling through England, Ireland, and Wales. 
She died in 1760, aged between 90 and 100 
{Nofefi and Qi/pn'eSf 1st st. xii. 520). 

Pearson's work on tithes was reprinted, 
London and Dublin, 1730, and again in the 
same year (London, .1. Sowle), with * an 
Appendix thi^reto.' To which is added a 

* Defence of some other Principles held by 
the People called Quakers .... By J. M.,' 



i.e. Josiah Martin [q. v.] Another edition, 
with a new appendix, consisting of * An Ac- 
count of Tithes,' by Thomas Ell wood, Thomas 
Bennett, and others, was published London, 
Luke Hinde, 1754, 8vo, and reprinted as the 
seventh edition, 1762. Subsequent editions 
have appeared, one by the Tract Associa- 
tion of the Society of Friends being dated 
1860. 

[Authorities quoted above ; Lilbume's Just 
Reproof to Haberdashers' Hall, 1651. p. 6 ; Jan- 
ney*8 Hist, of Friends, i. 162, 163; Fox's Jour- 
nal (fol. ed.), pp. 96, 108, 109, 161, 181, 182, 265, 
286, 456 ; Barclay's Letters of Early Friends, 
pp. 31, 33, 34, 71, 292; Sewel's Hist, of the 
Rise, &c., ed. 1834, i. 86, 95, 104, 240, ii. 431 ; 
Webb's Fells of Swarthmore, pp. 47, 59, 71, 81 ; 
Smith's Catalogue; Wood's Athense Oxon. iii. 
979; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1654 p. 126, 1658-9 
p. 360, 1659-60 p. 127, 1661-2 pp. 177, 181, 
239, 244. 1663-4 p. 191, 1664-5, p. 482, 1655-6 
p. 224; Committee for Compounding, pp. 201, 
541,679, 812, 821, 1739; Thurloe State Papere, 
vi. 811. An autograph letter from Pearson is 
Addit. MS. 21425, fol. 178. Six letters from 
him are in the Swarthmore MSS. at Devonshire 
House, and continual mention of him is to be 
found in the letters from Thomas Willan and 
Geoi'ge Taylor of Kendal, to Margaret Fell, in 
the same collect iun.] C. F. S. 

PEARSON, CHARLES HENRY (1830- 

1894), colonial minister and historian, bom 
at Islington on 7 Sept. 1830, was fourth son 
of the llev. John Norman Pearson [q. v.] 
His brother. Sir John Pearson the judge, 
is separately noticed. He was a quiet boy, 
and, his parents belonging to the evangelical 
party, he was when quite young accustomed 
to read many religious books. Having, 
until the age of twelve, been taught by his 
father, he was in 1843 sent to Rugby school, 
where he remained until May 184G. After 
being for a year with a private tutor, he 
entered King's College, London, in 1847, 
and that year obtained the prize for English 
poetry. At King's College he was diligent, 
became a disciple of Frederick Denison 
Maurice [q. v.], and highly valued the teach- 
ing of Professor John Sherren Brewer [q. v.] 
While acting as a special constable on 10 April 
1848, the day of tbe chartist demonstration, 
he contracted a chill, which brought on a long 
and severe illness and left permanent bad 
effects on his constitution. He matriculated 
as a commoner from Oriel College, Oxford, in 
June 1849, obtained a scholarship at Exeter 
College the next year, and was in the first 
class in the Hterce ^Mm<7nio/*c» examination in 
the Michaelmas term of 1 852. He graduated 
B. A. in 1 8o3, proceeding M. A. in 1856. From 
boyhood he knew French, and while an under- 
graduate he studied, in addition to his uni- 
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versity work, Grerman, of which he read much, 
Bohemian, Italian, and Swedish ; he belonged 
to a small society for intellectual discussion, 
which included some of the most promising 
Among the younger members of the univer- 
sity, and he was president of the Union de- 
bat ing society. Intending to enter the medical 
profession, he read anatomy and physiology 
at Oxford for about two years after taking his 
deg^ree, employing himself also in private 
tuition. In Easter term 1854 he was elected 
a fellow of Oriel, and soon after, being attacked 
by pleurisy, gave up his intention of becoming 
a physician, on the advice of his doctors. In 
the following year he was appointed lecturer 
on English literature, and shortly afterwards 
professor of modem history at King*s Col- 
lege, London. He obtained the prize for a 
poem on a sacred subject at Oxford in 1857 
with a poem on the death of Jacob, and 
about that time became a contributor to the 
* Saturday Review.' He was editor of the 
short-lived * National Review' in 1862-3. 
Belie\dng that his religious opinions were 
not in harmony with those held by the 
authorities at King's (college, he proposed to 
the principal, Dr. Richard William Jelf 
[q.v.J, to resign his professorship without 
niaking the cause of his resignation public, 
but was persuaded by Jelf to retain office, 
and did so until 1865. For several years 
he travelled much in Europe, applying him- 
self when abroad to the study of forei^ 
languages, and in 18(55 visited Australia, 
and remained there about a vear. From 
18^ to 1871 he lectured on modem history 
mt Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Finding that his eyesight was suffering, 
he resolved to emi^p^te in 1871, and to 
engage in sheep-farming in South Australia. 
He landed in Australia in December, and 
his health was much strengthened by his 
new mode of life. On 6 Dec. 1872 he mar- 
ried, at Gawler, Edith Lucille, daughter of 
Philip Butler of Tickford Abbey, Bucking- 
hamsnire. About a year after fiis marriage 
he gave up farming, and, leaving South 
Australia, became in 1874 lecturer on his- 
tory at the university of Melbourne. He 
resigned this post in 1875, and was appointed 
to the head-mastership of the Ladies l^esby- 
terian College, which ne resigned in 1877, on 
account of the dislike with which the patrons 
of the college regarded his advocacy of a 
policy with reference to the land question 
contrary to their own (The Age^ 4 June 
1894). He took a deep interest in the public 
affairs of the colony ; from this time on w^ards 
contributed freely to its newspapers; and 
in 1877 unsuccessfully contestea the repre- 
sentation of Boroonc(ara in the liberal in- 



terest. Having been appointed by the 
minister of education to in(iuire into, and 
report on, the state of education in Victoria, 
and the best and most economical mode of 
rendering it completely free, h« drew up an 
exhaustive report, issued in the spring of 

1878, advocatinfjr several changes of system, 
some of which have since been adopted. For 
this report, which involved much labour, he 
received a fee of 1,000/. He was in the 
same vear elected member of the legislative 
assembly for Castlemaine. He advocated an 
advanced liberal policy, specially with regard 
to a progressive taxation of landed estates. 
Being chosen to accompany Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Graham Berry on nis unsuccessful mis- 
sion to England to request the intervention 
of the home government in a difficulty be- 
tween the houses of the legislature, he left 
Australia on 27 Dec. and returned in June 

1879, He was re-elected for Castlemaine in 

1880, and was minister without portfolio in 
the Berry administration from the August of 
that year until July 1881, when he was offered 
the agent-generalship of Victoria ; but the 
ministry being then on the point of being 
turned out, he did not think that it would be 
honourable to take the office, and accordingly 
declined it. He was elected in 1883 for the 
East Bourke boroughs, for which he sat until 
the general election in April 1802, when he 
did not contest the seat. On the formation 
of the Qillies and Deakin administration, in 
February 1886, he became minister of educa- 
tion, and held that office until November 
1890. 

His official duties were congenial to him, 
and he performed them zealously, introducing 
many changes into the system of education 
in the colony. Working in opposition to the 
general colonial tendency, he set himself to 
separate primanr from secondary education, 
and to this end founded two hundred scholar- 
ships, admitting the holders of them to pass 
from primary to high schools. He tried, 
though without success, to make the com- 
pulsorv clauses of the Education Act as 
operative as like provisions in Switzerland, 
reduced the limit of compulsory attendance 
at school from fifteen to thirteen years of 
age, and the statutory amount of attf'ud- 
ances from forty to thirty days a quarter. 
He largely raised the pay of certificated 
teachers, though he made some saving in 
that direction by employing teachers of in- 
ferior quality in very small schools. Be- 
lievingstrongly in the importance of technical 
education, he procured liberal endowments 
for technical schools, and increaswl their 
number; and, having obtained the assistance 
of an expert from England, he reorganised 
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the tettcliiug of drawing. He wna a firm 
supporter of aecukr education an estBbltslied 
in Uie colony, thinking it tlie only means of 
Becuring perfect fai mess towards all religious 
denominulions. Some parts of his work as 
minister are embodied in thu Act for Amend- 
ing the Education Act, which he succeeded 
in carrying through both the houses of the 
colonial parliament in 1889. At the time of 
his resignation of office he was prepnriiig a 
scheme for the abolition of the system of 
payment by results. 

An attack of influenza with pneumonia in 

1892 led to his retirement from the aasemhly 
audio his return to England, where for a time 
his health waa restored. On-ing topecuniary 
losses he accepted in 1893 the post of ])er- 
monent secretary to the agent -general. He 
conlribtit«d to some English joumals, and in 

1893 published his ' National Life and Cha- 
racter: a Forecast," which attracted general 
■Mention. In this book rearson arrived at 
very pessimistic conclusions respecting the 
future of mankind. Heprophesied the triumph 
of state socialism, the substitution of the state 
foFthe church, the loosening of family bonds, 
the tyranny of industrial organisations, and 
other deTelnpmentsconseguent on the growth 
of modern democracy in highly civilised coun- 
tries. Ue pointed out that these derelop- 
menlfl imply the decay of chanict«r, of in- 
dependent genius, and of all that is best and 
noblest ; and he argued that the time will 
come when Europeans will find that the in- 
crease of the blocK and yellow races will be 
BO far greater in proportion lo the white that 
Chinamen and negroes will become masterful 
factors in the trade and polities of the world. 
A second edition aptieared in 1894, and the 
reception of the worK held out to its author 
the nope of further Hterarj' success. He died 
in London on :.'9May 1894, in his siity-fourth 
year, his wife and three daughters surviving 
him. Speeches were made by the head of 
the government of Victoria and others in the 
assembly on T) June expressing the general 
regret with which the news of his death 
had been received, and the high esteem felt 
for him by men of different parties. In 189.5 
his widow was granted a pension of 100/. on 
the tavil list. 

Pearson was a polished speaker, and his 
literary style was simple and graceful. 
Though he was primarily a man of letters, 
he showed practical ability in public nffiiirs. 
His convictions were strong, and he stated 
them courageously and in forcible language, 
yet he never spoke harshly of his opponents; 
and 'me of the foremost of them, in a speech 
made in the legislative assembly on his death, 
declared that he hod not left a personal 
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enemy, and that lie had raised the tone of- 
debate in the house. Throughout his whola- 
career he showed a tine sense of honour, and 
was always ready to sacrifice his personal 
interests to what he believed to be right. 
He was an houorarj LL.D. of ihe university 
of St. Andrews. 

In addition to ■ National Life and Chft* 
racter,' maguiine articles, contribution 
journalism, and the report already noticed, 
his published works are: 1. ' Kusaia, hj 
a recent Traveller,' 1859, written after ft 
visit to that country in the previous year. 
■2. ' The Eoriy and Middle Ages of England,' 
1861, a brightly written and interesting book, 
though not fully representing the then statA 
of historical scholarship, and afterwards heUt 
unsatisfactory by the author, who eilensivelf 
revised it, and republished it as the first tck 
lume of 3. 'The History of England during 
the Early and Middle Ages,' 1867, 3 vols., tl» 
second volume of which continues the hi»i 
torv from the accession of John to the deatb 
of Edward L This book was reviewed wit.k 
some bitterness by E. A. Freeman in the 
' Fortnightly feview,' 1868 (vol. is. new set 
iii. pp. 397 Bqq.), thoitgh the value of tb« 
second volume was acknowledged by biro ■■ 
well as by all others. Pearson replied to Free- 
man's review, reforripg to other criticisms 
which had appeared elsewhere anonrmouslj, 
thoughcoming, as he believed, from thesams 
quarter, in a pamphlet entitled 4. ' A Short 
Answer to Sir. Freeman's Strictures,' ft& 
6. ' An Essay on tbe Working of Australia* 
luatitulions'in 'Essays on lleform,' 1867. 
6. *An Essay' in '^ssavs on Woman^ 
Work,' 1869. 7. ' Historic MapsofEngtand 
during the first Thirteen Centuries,' 18i0, ft 
work of much value. 8. ' English HistorT 
in the Fourteenth Centurv,' 1 t'T'-i, a hand- . 
book. 9. ' A Brief Stateni.'ot of the Con- 
stitutional Question in Victoria ' \li*7S ?]_. ft 
pamphlet. 10. ' An English Grammar," with 
Professor H. A. Strang, published in Aus- 
tralia. Pearson also edited Blaauw's 
BnAFW, WiLHAM Hestbt] ' Barons' ^ 
1871, and Thirteen Satires of Juvenal," witJi 
Professor Strong, Oxford, 1887, 1892. 

[Mennoirs Diet, of Au8tt«li«n Biogr.; Aff 
(Helbuurnel, 4 and « June 1994 ; Argos (M^ 
Ifonrqe), 3 Jonp 1891; WoslminsWr Oa<ett% 
1 June 1894. vith portrait; Ai'iidemy. 9 Juna 
1894; %dneT Mnil,lSjaaQl894,withporU " 
private iafonUQtiod.] V.I 

PEARSON, EDWARD (I7i»-181l), 

theologian, was bom at St. George's Tomb- 
land in Norwich on 25 Oct. 1756. His bther, 
Edward Pearson (if. 1 786), who was descended 
from a collateral branch of the fomtly of Dr^ 
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John Pearson [q. v.], bishop of Chester, fol- 
io we<l the business of a wool-stapler at Nor- 
wich, but shortly after 1766 he removed to 
Tattingstone, Suffolk, where he obtained the 
post of ffovenior of the local poorhouse. Ed- 
ward, the eldest son, was educated at home, 
and entered as sizar at Sidney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge, on 7 May 1778. He attracted 
the favourable notice of Dr. William Ellis- 
ton, the master; and the Rev. John Hey, 
the college tutor, who held the rectory of Pas- 
senham, Northamptonshire, soon appointed 
him his curate (26 April 1781). Pearson 
was ordained by the bishop of Peterborough 
on 26 June 1781. He came out sixth senior 
optime in the mathematical tripos for 1782, 
proceeded to the degree of B.A. (M.A. 1785, 
B.D. 1792), and was elected fellow of his 
college. Li 1786 he obtained the Norrisian 
prize for an essay on ' The Goodness of God as 
manifested in the Mission of Jesus Christ.' 
Early in 17b8 he became tutor of Sidney- 
Sussex College, and at the same time under- 
took the curacy of Pampisford, about seven 
miles from Cambridge. He had previously 
held curacies successively not only at Pas- 
senham, but also at Cosgrove and at Strut- 
ton. He obtained fame as a preacher, and 
published in 1798 'Thirteen Discourses to 
Academic Youth, delivered at St. Mary's, 
Cambridge.' In 1796 he left Cambridge to 
become vicar of Rempstone, Nottinghamshire, 
and thenceforth took a prominent position 
auB a controversialist. In 1800 he published 
a searching criticism of Dr. Paley^ system, 
entitled ' Remarks on the Theory of Morals,' 
which was followed in 1801 by * Annotations 
on the l*ractical I'art of Dr. Paley's Work.' 
He next attacked the writings in defence of 
justification by faith published by John Over- 
ton (1763-1838) [q. v.] Of his tracts on this 
subject the most important is * Remarks on 
the Controversy subsisting, or supposed to 
aobsist, between the Arminian and UflLlvinistic 
Ministers of the Church of England ' (June 
1802). 

In May 1806 Pearson proposed, in the 
* Orthodox Churchman's Magazine,' the foun- 
dation of * a ritual professorship in divinity ' 
at Cambridge. Spencer Perceval, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, approved the scheme, 
and offered to guarantee the expenses for five 
years; but the academic authorities refused 
to adopt it. Pearson was a strong advocate 
of l^erceval's conservative policy in church 
matters, and issued, among other tracts in 
this connection, 'liemarks on the Dangers 
which threaten the Established Religion, and 
the Means of Averting Them ' (1808). 

In 1807 Pearson was ap]^int«d by Per- 
eeval's interest Warburtonian lecturer at 



Lincoln's Inn. In 1 b08, after the death of 
Dr. Elliston, he was elected master of Sidney- 
Sussex College, and received by royal man- 
date the degree of D.D. In the same year 
he was appointed vice-chancellor, and in 
1810 he was elected Christian advocate on 
the Hulsean foundation ; his * Hulsean De- 
fence, consisting of an Essay on the Pre- 
existence of Christ, a Sermon on the Trinity, 
and a Proposal respecting the Athanasian 
Creed,* was published the same year. During 
the later years of his life Pearson engaged in 
frecjuent discussions with Charles Simeon, 
whose views he attacked in * Cautions to 
the Hearers and Readers of the Rev. Mr. 
Simeon's Sermon entitled ** Evangelical 
and Pharisaical Righteousness compared"' 
(1810). Pearson died of an apoplectic fit at 
his parsonage at Rempstone on 17 Aug. 1811. 
Besides the above-mentioned works, his pub- 
lications include numerous tracts, sermons, 
and * Prayers for Families,' which went 
through four editions. In 1797 he married 
Susan, daughter of Richard Johnson of Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

[Green's Biographical Memoir, 1819, reprinted 
in N ichols's Literary lUustr. v. 86-91 ; Hunt's Brief 
Memoir, 1845 (containing full bibliography) ; 
Records of Sidney-Sussex College ; Graduati 
Cantabr. ; Gent. Mag. 1811, pt. ii. p. 198 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] G. P. M-y. 

PEARSON, GEORGE ( 1 751-1828), phy- 
sician and chemist, son of John Pearson, an 
apothecary, and grandson of Xathanael Pear- 
son, vicar of Stainton, was born at Rother- 
ham in 1751. He studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh, and became the pupil of Joseph Rlack 
[q. v.] the chemist. In 1773 he obtained 
the degree of M.D. with a thesis *De Putre- 
dine.' In 1774 he removed to London, and 
studied at St. Thomas's Hospital. In 1775 
he travelled through France, Germany, and 
Holland, returning to England in 1 777, and 
settling in Doncaster, where he became inti- 
mate with the actor John Philip Kemble 
[q. v.] During his six years' stay in Don- 
caster he made his remarkable * Observations 
and Experiments . . . [on] the Springs of 
Buxton, London, 2 vols. 1784. He showed 
that the gas rising from the springs was 
nitrogen. He was admitted L.R.C.P. on 
25 June 1784, and became on 23 Feb. 1787 
physician to St. George's Hospital, where he 
lectured on 'chemistry, materia medica, and 
the practice of phvsic' 

He was elected t.R.S. on 30 June 1 791 , and 
was for many years a member of the council. 
In 1796, when his name appears in the * List 
of the Members of the Board of Agriculture,' 
he lived in Leicester Square. Pearson and his 
colleague Woodville were among the first to 
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PEARSON }r •TINKH'I-ASilMr- 
l-.V;.. :..:. : ■*,"..*■ ;r;.-. :.'.y ^ n .>i* Hajh 
I''r:ir-'i:. w i. • -n :-.: I.yh,::. jTi-ii. Haiup- 
•h:r-, in 17*7. .'.1 :v...!ri ul..v-: t'roin St. 
.I'.i.n\ *'.::.._... tt\:r\. :: !»*■ Jiilv 171Mi. 
H- -r.:dtj:r..J i;.A. :i: 1-". M.-\. "in !*»««. 
and I».I». a- •jriii.i r irip ;;y..:-r' in l*»L'l. 
Jf»' ::aiiitd in I'^'C ::.•- ]r:zv "l' .'»»>>/. i>rtt-rt'd 
hv riandiiis lUu^har.an q. v.' lor the l»»*?t 
<*-ay <n ni:--inn- in .\>:;i. and printed his 
M'ork in thi' full.iwin-: war ax the univor."«itv 
pn-j^s und»r rhi.- tit 1m * A IMsserlation on the 
Tropa^'atinn i»f Christianity in Asia,' O.x ford. 
4to. Thf intiTt'St thus aroused in Chrisitian 
xniissionarv enterprise in Asia prompted him 
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to undertake in 1817 his ' Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of the lie v. Claudiu8 Buchanan * 
(2 vols. OxK>rd, 8vo ; another edition, Phila- 
delphia), which he dedicated to William TV il- 
bertorce ; and in 1834 a biography of ^ifreater 
interest, namely, * Memoirs of the Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. Christian Frede- 
rick S warts, to which is prefixed a Sketch of 
the History of Christianity in India/ This 
reached a third edition in 1839, and was 
translated into German by C. P. Blumhardt, 
Basel, 1840. Pearson was in 1808 appointed 
vicar of St. Helen's, Abingdon, with Kadley 
and Dravton chapelries, and in 1823 he was 
preferred to the deanery of Salisbu^ and 
made a domestic chaplain to George IV. He 
resigned his deanery in 1846, and died at Son- 
ning in Berkshire on 17 Nov. I806. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he resided mainly 
with his fourth son, Hugh [see below]. 

The dean's eldest son, Chables BucHAyAX 
Pbabsos (1807-1881). bom in 1807 at Elm- 
donjAVarwickshire, graduated B. A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, with a second class in litera 
kumaniores in 1828. He took orders in 1830, 
and was, in November 1838, preferred to the 
rectory of Knebworth, Hertfordshire, where 
he became intimate with the first Lord Ly tton. 
Besides a paper on * Hymns and ftymn- 
writers,' contributed to * Oxford Essays for 
1868,' and * Latin Translations of English 
Hymns' (1862), he published 'Sequences 
from the Sarum Missal, with English Trans- 
lations ' (London, 1871), and * A Lost Chap- 
ter in the History of Bath ' (Bath, 1877). 
His translations and paraphrases of hymns, 
based upon the best I^atin models, are com- 
mended by Dr. Julian for their gracefulness. 
He died at Bath on 7 Jan. 1881 (Mozlev, 
Reminiicences, i. 168; Times, 10 Jan. 1881 ; 
Guardiariy 12 Jan. 1881). 

The dean's second son, William Henley 
Pearson (1813-1883), assumed in 1865 the 
additional name of Jervis [see Jebvis, Wil- 
liam Hex LEY Pearson-J. Another son, 
Henry Hugo, who changed his surname to 
Pierson, is also separately noticed. 

The dean's fourth son, Huou Pearson 
(1817-1882), canon of Windsor, bom on 
25 June 1817, graduated M.A. from Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1841, and was in the 
same year appointed vicar of Sonning in 
Berkshire, a preferment which he held until 
his death. He was rural dean of Henley- 
on-Thames from 1864 to 1874, and of Son- 
ning from 1874 to 1876; he was appointed 
chaplain to the bishop of Manchester in 
1870, was created a canon of Windsor in 
1876, and, upon Dean Stanley *s death in 
1881, succeeded him in the post of deputy- 
clerk of the closet to the queen. By nature 



excessively retiring, and undogmatic to the 
extreme limits of latitudinariauism, Canon 
Pearson was a notiible figure within the 
church: while, outside it, his character en- 
deared him to people of every rank in life. 
He was an excellent preacher, but would not 
allow his sermons to be printed ; and though 
he had an extraordinary knowledge of lite- 
rature, he never dreamed for a moment of 
becoming an author. His friendships among 
persons of eminence were many and sincere, 
but the attachment of his life was that to 
Dean Stanley, with whom his friendship com- 
menced from the days that they were under- 
graduates together in 1836. He frequently 
accompanied Stanley abroad, and was with 
him in Italy just before his marriage and 
his decision to accept the deanery of West- 
minster in 1863 ; he was present at Stanley's 
deathbed on 18 July 1881. He declined an 
invitation to succeed Stanley in the deanery 
at West minster, on the ground that he wished 
to remain what he had always been — a pri- 
vate person. He died, unmarried, on 13 April 
1882, and at his funeral in Sonniiig church, 
on 18 April, Lord-chief-justice Coleridge, 
Matthew Arnold, Benjamin Jowett, John 
Walter, and Professor Gold win Smith were 
among the principal mourners. A memorial 
was erected in Sonning church, which had 
been finely restored through his instrumen- 
tality {Times, 15 and 19 April and 25 May 
1882 ; Gtiardian, 20 April 1882 ; I^rothero, 
Life of Stanley, i. 218, 280, 301, 309, 422, 
500, ii. 45, 133, 137, 145, 332, 467, 571). 

[Jones's Fasti Ecclesiae Snrisbpriersis, p. 325 ; 
Fodier's Alumni Oxod. 1715-1886; Gont. Mag. 
1850, ii. 776; Annoal RegiPter. I806 p. 279 
(the name is here giren ' Pean-un '), 1882 p. 
129; Darling's Encycl. BiU. ; Times, 24 Nov. 
1856; Sjilisbury and Winchester Jouinal, 22 Nov. 
1 856 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

PEARSON, JAMES (d. im), glass- 
painter, was a native of Dublin, but was 
trained as an artist in Bristol. He bad a 
large practice as a glass-painter, and intro- 
duced some improvements into the colouring 
of glass. Pearson executed on glass, in 1776, 
* Christ and the Four Evangelists' for Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and ' The Brazen Ser- 

?ent,* from the designs of J. II. Mortimer, 
I.A., for the east window of Salisbury- 
Cathedral, inserted at the expense of the 
Earl of liadnor. He was assisted in his work 
by his wife, Eglinoton Margaret Pearson 
(rf. 1823), daughter of Samuel Paterson the 
auctioneer, who sold the first collection of 
pieces of glass-painting brought from abroad, 
and they together copied some of the paint- 
ings by the old masters, such as * The Saluta- 
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Subeequently Pearson joined the last rem- 
nant of Charles I's party in the west, acting 
as chaplain in 1645 to Goring^s forces at 
Exeter (Sherman, Hist MS, Coll JetUy 
Cantabr. p. 407). On the collanse of the 
royal cause he withdrew to London, where 
he seems to have remained till the Restora- 
tion, devotingthe greater part of his time to 
his studies. He had lost the revenue of his 
prebend as early as 1642, and had resigned 
or been deprived of his rectory four years 
later ; but tne possession of a small patrimony 
in Norfolk fireed him firom extreme privations, 
and enabled him to maintain two younger 
brothers at Eton. Moreover, patrons gave 
him pecuniary assistance. He is said to have 
been for a time chaplain to Sir Kobert, the 
eldest son of Sir Edward Coke, and subse- 
quently to George, lord Berkeley, and his son 
of the same name and title, afterwards first 
Earl of Berkeley. In 1664 he accepted an 
invitation from the inhabitants of St. Cle- 
ment's, Eastcheap, to deliver a weekly ser- 
mon in their parish church. This he appears 
to have regularly continued up to the Re- 
storation, without receiving any pecuniary 
recompense. It was at St. Clement's that 
he preached in substance the series of dis- 
courses which he published in 1659 under 
the title of * An Exposition of the Creed,' 
a work which is, within its limits, the most 

Serfect and complete production of English 
o^atic theoloj?}'. Evelyn writes in his 
•Diarv/ 15 April 1655: *In the afternoon 
Mr. Pierson (since bishop of Chester) preached 
at East Cheap, but was disturbed by an 
alarm of fire, which about this time was very 
frequent in the city.' 

While debarred from the full exercise of 
his ministry, Pearson defended the church 
with his pen against both Komanist and 
puritan assailants. In a preface to Lord Falk- 
land's ' Infallibility of the Church of Rome,' 
he pointed out some singular admissions 
made by Huffh PaulinusCressv[q.v.], a recent 
convert to the Roman catholic communion ; 
and in 1649 he published a short tract, en- 
titled * Christ's Birth not mistimed,' in refu- 
tation of an attempt made by some of the 
church's opponents to throw discredit on the 
calculation bv which Christ's nativity is 
observed on 25 Dec. He also interested 
himself in promoting the great work of the 
silenced clergy, the polyglot Bible, which 
appeared in 1654-7, under the editorship of 
Brian Walton [q.v.] (see Evelyn, Diary, 
22 Nov. 1652). It does not, however, ap- 
pear that Pearson had any literary share in 
this undertaking. He only gave or obtained 
for it pecuniary aid. 
Pearson's reputation as a scholar was soon 



established, and his commendation was con- 
sidered sufficient evidence of the value of a 
work. Prefaces by him were published with 
Meric Casaubon's edition of Hierocles, 
Stokes's * Explication of the Minor Pro- 
phets,' and John Hales's * Remains.' In 
1657 Pearson, with his friend Peter Gunning 

tq. v.], engaged in a conference with two 
ioraan catholics on the question whether 
England or Rome was guilty of schism at 
the Reformation. A garbled account of this 
controversy, under the title of * Schism 
Unmaskt,' appeared in the following year. 

After the Restoration, Pearson was col- 
lated by Juxon to the rectory of St. Chris- 
topher-le-Stocks in the city of London on 
17 Aug. 1660, and in the same month Bishop 
Wren made him a prebendary of Ely. On 
26 Sept. Brian Duppa, bishop of Winchester, 
conferred upcm him the archdeaconry of 
Surrey, which he retained till his death. 
About this time he proceeded to the degree 
of D.D., and was appointed a royal chaplain, 
and on 30 Nov. he received from the patron, 
Bishop Wren, the mastership of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In February 1661 Pearson was one of the 
Lent preachers at court, and three months 
later one of the posers at the annual exami- 
nation of the Westminster scholars (Evelyn, 
Diary J 13 May). In the spring and sum- 
mer of this year he took an active part in 
the Savoy conference, where his courtesy and 
forbearance won the respect of his oppo- 
nents. He was the only champion of episco- 
pacy whom Baxter notices favourably. * Dr. 
Pierson,' he says, * was their true logician 
and disputant. . . . He disputed accurately, 
soberly, and calmly, being but once in any 
passion, breeding in us a great respect for 
him, and a persuasion that if he had been 
independent he would have been for peace, 
and that if all were in his power it would 
have gone well.' 

Pearson sat in the convocation which met 
in May 1661, when he was chosen, with John 
Earle, to superintend a version into Latin 
of the amended Book of Common Prayer; 
he also took part in drawing up the serv'ice 
for 29 iVIay, and the prayer for parliament, 
and was one of three to whom the revision 
of all the additions and amendments of the 
prayer-book was committed prior to it« 
acceptation by both houses, liy order of 
the upper house he prepared in 1664 a Latin 
and Greek grammar to be used in all the 
schools of England. 

Meanwhile, in June 1661, he succeeded 
Gunning as Margaret professor of theology 
at Cambridge, and hereupon he resigned his 
stall at Salisbury and his London living. 
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As professor he at once delivered an im- | feired. The testimony of Laurence Echard, 
portant series of lectures * On the Being I that * he filled the bishopric of Chester with 
and Attributes of God/ forming the first great honour and reputation/ is probably 
portion of a scholastic treatise on the chief entirely true. During his episcopate he con- 
heads of Christian theology. A later course tinned to employ the hours spared from 
of lectures was on the Acts of the Apostles, public duties in the service of sacred learn- 
On the appointment of Henry Feme 'q. v.] mg. The fruit of those labours was dis- 
to the bishopric of Chester, Pearson was played in the ' Annales Cyprianici/ prefixed 
chosen to succeed him as master of Trinity to Bishop FelPs edition of St. C\'prian, which 
College, 14 April 1062. This position, which appeared in 1682, and in two dissertations 
he probably owed to the aiscemment of on the ' Succession and Times of the first 
Clarendon, he held for nearly eleven years. Bishops of Rome,* which were not published 
He proved a popular ruler, and during his till after his death. 

reign the college was free from all intestine • Pearson died at Chester on 16 July 1686. 
divisions and disorders, but he probably de- The common report that he was disqualified 
ferred too much to the seniors (Jebb, Bentl^y - from all public ser\'ice by his infirmities, and 
p. 93). He firmly resisted, however, an at- especially by a total loss of memory, for 
tempt of the crown to encroach upon the some years before his death is groundless, 
rights of the master and fellows in tlie exer- He held an ordination ser\'ice so late as 
cise of their patronage. 21 Dec. 1684, and six months later he added 

In 1667 Pearson was elected a fellow of to his will a codicil which showed him in 
the newly founded Koyal Society, though he full possession of his mental faculties. In 
seems to have shared little in its proceedings. ; the last year of his life he certainly suflfered 
In the same year he pronounced a noble from decay of mind as well as body ; and 
oration at the funeral of his friend and patron Henry Dodwell has left an afi^ecting account 
Bishop "Wren. ' of the great scholar, led by his nurse, stretch- 

During his stay at Trinity, Pearson made ing his hands to his books, and crying * Osad, 
several important contributions to learning. ! whose books are all these!' (Bbtdges, lie- 
in 1604 he wrote a preface to Manage s 1 stituta, i. 63). 

edition of * Diogenes Laertius,* and in the '- The bishop's body was laid in his cathe- 
following year he prefixed a critical essay to , dral at the east end of the choir, but no 
a Cambridge edition of the * Septuagint.* ■ monument was raised to his memory' till 
But the gr»»at work which employed his , 1860, when a stately tomb, designed by Sir 
learned leisure was his * Vindicise Kpistola- A. Blomfield, was placed in the north tran- 
rum S. Ignatii/ on which, with his * Expo- ^ sept, at the expense of admirers of Pearson 
sition of the Creed,' his reputation mainly both in Great Britain and America (How- 
rests. This profoundly learned work ap- son. Handbook to Chester Cathedral). 
peared in 1(J72, the last year of his residence I It seems all but certain that Pearson dit^d 
at Cambridge. unmarried. The only reference to a wife 

Early in tlie following year (9 Feb. 1673) occurs in a reported conversation with a 
Pearson was consecrated bishop of Chester, ■ nonagenarian fellow of Trinity, in which 
in the place of John Wilkins [q.v.] Ilis I either the old man's memory or the re- 
elevation to the episcopate had been long ! porter's statement appears to have been at 
delayed by the influence of the Cabal ministry ; fault. 



but Archbishop Sheldon at length succeeded 
in bringing about the well-earned promo- 
tion. Pearson took little or no part instate 
aflairs, and seems to have resided seldom in 
London, spending most of his time in his 
diocese, either at Chester or W'igan, the 
rt?ctory of which town he held in vowmen- 
dnm. Ho occasionally preached at White- 
hall, but there is onlv one of his sermons 
extant preached after he became a bishop. 
Buniet osserts that 'he was not active ni 
his diocese, but too remiss and easy in his 
opiseopul fun(;tions; and w^as a much better 
divine than bishop.' This charge is not borne 
out by facts. The act-books of the diocese 
prove his painstaking care, and he was cer- 
tainly wise in the choice of those he pre- 



Pearson was a man of spotless life and of 
an excellent temper. His equanimity per^ 
plexed his nonconformist opponents. This 
absence of passion, while it proved a most 
valuable quality in controversy, rendered 
him* more instructive than atfective' as a 
preacher. Pearson strongly supported the 
Restoration settlement of the church, and 
would give no support to any schemes of 
comprehension which did not insist on uni- 
formity. 

Among Englishmen of the seventeenth 
century, Pearson w^as probably the ablest 
scholar and systematic theologian. Burnet 
pronounces hun * in all respects the greatest 
divine of the age,' Menage * le plus savant 
des Anglais,' and Bentley writes of * the 
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most excellent Bishop Pearson, the very 
dust of whose writings is gold ' (Disaerta- 
fiVm <w PAaterWjpp. 424-6, ed. 1699). * Pro- 
bably no other Englishman/ says Archdea- 
con Cheetham, ' few of any nation, had the 
same accurate knowledge of antiquity which 
Pearson possessed, and the same power of 
usinff it with skill and judgment. If he had 
not been a theologian, he might have been 
known simply as the best English scholar be- 
fore Bentley ; he was a theologian, but he was 
none the less a great scholar. . . . No Eng- 
lish theologian has less claim to originality or 
imagination ; he proceeds always upon autho- 
rities, and his distinctive skill is m the dis- 
crimination and use of authorities.' 

The * Exposition of the Creed,' on which 
Pearson's reputation still mainly rests, has 
long been a standard book in English divinity. 
It has won the highest praise, not only from 
Anglican theologians, but from such men as 
Br. Johnson, Dean Milman, and Ilallam. 
The last-mentioned writer says: * It expands 
beyond the literal purport of the Creed 
itself to most articles of orthodox belief, 
and is a valuable summary of arguments and 
autborities on that side. The closeness of 
Pearson and his judicious selection of proofs 
distinguish him from many, especially the 
earlier, theologians ' {Lit, Hist. Eur, pt. iv. 
cb. ii.) * Pearson's preference for the scho- 
lastic method of theology appears in the 
book ; it is the work of one accustomed to 
yi^rous definition and exact deduction, and 
might easily be thrown into a form similar 
to that in which the schoolmen have treated 
the same subjects. The style is singularly 
unambitious, and seems to aim at nothing 
beyond the careful and accurate statement 
of propositions and arguments.' The notes 
to the * Exposition' — a rich mine of patristic 
and general learning — are at least as re- 
markable as the text, and form a complete 
catena of the best authorities upon doctrinal 
points. 

The first edition of the book (which is 
dedicated to the parishioners of St. Cle- 
ment's, Eastcheap) appeared in quarto in 
16o9 ; all the subsequent editions down to 
1723 were folios. The latest in which the 
author made any alterations was the third, 
1669. The famous ninth edition, * by W. 
Bowyer' the elder, appeared in 1710. The 
earliest octavo edition was published at 
Oxford in 1797. Numerous editions of the 
work have appeared in the present century 
under the editorship of W. S. Dobson, E. 
Burton, Temple Chevallier, J. Nichols, and 
E. Walibrd ; the latest and best is Cheval- 
lier's, revised by R. Sinker, Cambridge, 1882. 
Numerous abridgments have been made, the 



best known being those of Basil Kennett, 
Charles Bumey, and C. Bradley. There are 
also several analyses, that by William 11. 
Mill (London, 1848) being a masterly per- 
formance. The * Exposition ' has been trans- 
lated into many languages; a Latin ver- 
sion, bv S. J. Arnold, appeared as early as 
1691. ' 
The other jgreat work of Pearson, the 

* Vindiciae Epistolarum S. Ignatii,' was an 
elaborate answer to Daille^s attack on the 
authenticity of the letters ascribed to Igna- 
tius of Autioch. It was probably Pearson's 
veneration for episcopacy which induced him 
to undertake this work. The letters every- 
where recognised it as an institution essen- 
tial to the completeness of a church, and, if 
their early date could be proved, the oppo- 
nents of episcopacy recognised the untenable- 
ness of their position. DailI6 therefore 
sought to show that all the so-called Igna- 
tian writings were not much earlier than 
Constantine. On this point Pearson gained 
an easy victory over him, and went a great 
way in proving the authorship of the letters. 

* It was incomparably the most valuable con- 
tribution to the subject which had hitherto 
appeared, with the exception of Ussher's 
work. Pearson's learning, critical ability, 
clearness of statement, and moderation of 
tone, nowhere appear to greater advantage 
than in this work. If here and there an 
argument is overstrained, this was the almost 
inevitable consequence of the writer's position 
as the champion of a cause which had been 
recklessly and violently assailed on all sides. 
. . . Compared with Daill6's attack, Pearson's 
reply was as light to darkness ' (Lightfoot, 
Apostolic FatherSy pt. ii. vol. i. p. 333). Till 
the discovery of Cureton's * Syrian Recen- 
sion of the Epistles,' in 1845, Pearson was 
considered to have practically settled the 

Suestion of their genuineness. Cureton's 
iscovery reopened the dispute, and for a 
while three only of the seven letters de- 
fended by I'earson were allowed to be of 
Ignatian origin. The recent lalx)urs of Zahn 
and Lightfoot have, however, vindicated the 
authenticity of the suspected letters, and 
Pearson's position is therefore once more 
generally accepted by scholars. 

The first enition of the * Vindicise ' ap- 

? eared in 1672, later editions in 1698 and 
724. The work was included in the Anglo- 
Catholic Library, edited by Archdeacon 
Churton. 

The following is a list of I'earson's minor 
works: 1. *A Sermon preached before the 
University of Cambridge at St. Maris on St. 
Luke xi. 2, a.d. 1643.' This sermon is said 
to have been first printed in 1644, 4to, but 
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no copy of this edition is known to exist. 
It was, however, published in 1711 in 8vo, 
with the statement that it had never before 
been printed. 2. * Christ's Birth not mis- 
timed ; or a clear refutation of a resolution 
to a question about the time of Christ's 
Nativity by R. S., pretending to evidence by 
Scripture that lesvs Christ was not bom in 
December,' London, 1649. 3. Preface to Lord 
Viscount Falkland's ' Discourse on the Infal- 
libility of the Church of Rome.* This preface 
appears to have been first prefixed to a Lon- 
don edition of the treatise, published in 
1647. Subsequent editions were issued in 
1651 and 1660. The attack on De Cressy's 
views elicited from him a new edition of 
his * Exomologesis,' with a long appendix, 
* wherein certain misconstructions of the 
book by J. P. are cleared,' &c., 1653, 12mo. 
4. * Prolegomena in Hieroclem,' first printed 
at London I600 as a preface to Meric Casau- 
bon's edition of the * Opuscula of Hierocles.' 
They were reprinted with an edition in 8vo, 
1673 ; and again by Needham in his edition 
of 1709. Pearson's essay is a singular proof 
of the many strange untrodden paths of 
learning which he had explored, and with 
much curious illustrative criticism combines 
some notice of the last efforts of Gentile 
philosophy againt Christianity. 5. * Papers 
in Schism unmasked; or a late conference 
between Mr. Peter Gunning and Mr. John 
Pierson, Ministers, on the one part, and two 
Disputants of the Roman l*rotession on the 
other; wherein is defined both what Schism 
is and to whom it belongs,' Paris, 1668, 
12mo. There are some tokens of the hand 
of Pearson in this work, particularly in a 
vindication of the character of Firmilian; 
but the argument on the Anglican side was 
mainly sustained by Gunning. 6. * The 
Patriarchal Funeral ; a sermon on the death 
of George, Lord Berkeley,' London, 1658. 
This was preached in Lord Berkeley's private 
chapel. 7. Preface to t he * Explication of t he 
Minor Prophets ' of Dr. David Stokes [q. v.], 
1659. 8. Preface to the * Golden Remains 
of the ever memorable Mr. John Hales of 
Eton College,' London, 1659 ; 2nd edit. 
1673; 3rd edit. 1688. 9. ' No Necessity of 
Reformation of the Publick Doctrine of the 
Church of England,' London, 1660. 10. * An 
Answer to Dr. Barges his Word, by way 
of Postscript, in vindication of No Necessity 
of Reformation of the Public Doctrine of 
the Church of England,' London, 1660. 
These tracts, written by Pearson, in contro- 
versy with Dr. Cornelius Barges, under all 
the provocations which the character and 
style of his opponent could occasion, are a 
model for Christian controversv. 11. *Pr8e- 



fatio ad Criticos Sacros,' 9 vols. London, 
1660. The •Critici Sacri' was an under- 
taking of some of the deprived clergy, and 
embraced a commentary on holy scrip- 
ture. The selection of commentators and 
the collection of tracts in the last two 
volumes were probably the work of Pearson, 
who also contributed the preface. 12. * De- 
dicatio et Prsefatio ad Diogenem Laertium 
Menagii,' London, 1664. An English edi- 
tion of the author, as published oy Gilles 
Manage, was preceded by a short dedication 
to Charles II, and a preface by Pearson. 
13. * PrsBfatio Parsenetica ad Vetus Testa- 
ment um Grsecum ex Versione LXX inter- 
pretum,' Cambridge, 1666. This essay is 
mainly a defence of the old translators 
against some censures of St. Jerome ; it was 
reprinted by Grabe with his LXX. 14. * Ora- 
tio ad Exsequias Matthaei Wrenn, Episc. 
Eliensis,' 1667. 15. * Promiscuous Ordina- 
tions are destructive to the Honour and 
Safety of the Church of England, if they 
should be allowed in it. Written in a Let- 
ter to a Person of Quality,' 1668. 1 6. * Lec- 
tiones de Deo et Attributis,' about 1661. 
These were some of Pearson's professorial 
lectures, which were first printed in Chur- 
ton's edition of the * Minor Theological 
Works.' 17. * Orationes in Comitiis Canta- 
brigiens. 1661-71.* Seven orations first 
printed by Churton. 18. *Conciones ad 
Clerum sex, eodem decennio habitae.* First 
printed by Churton. 19. * Determinationes 
TheologiccB Sex.' First printed bv Churton. 
20. *A Sermon [on Ps. cxi. 4l preached 
Nov. 5, 1673, at the Abbey Church in West- 
minster,' London, 1673. 21. *Annales Cy- 
prianici.' In 1682 Bishop Fell brought out 
an excellent edition of * St. Cyprian,' to 
which Pearson prefixed the * Annales,' which 
display his usual untiring research, sifting 
of historical testimonies, and well-weighea 
decision of disputed points. Schonemann 
published an abridgment of the * Annales ' 
m 1792, declaring that * they have ever been 
and ever will be esteemed among the learned 
as of the highest value.' 22. * Annales 
Paulini.' 23. * I^ctiones in Acta Apostolo- 
24. * Dissertationes de Serie et Sue- 
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cessione l*rimorum RomsB Episcoporum.' 
These three works were edited by Dodwell, 
and included in Pearson's * Posthumous 
Works,' 1688. The * Annals of St. Paul ' 
were translated into English by J. M. Wil- 
liams in 1825, and again, together with the 
* Lectures on the Acts,' by J. R. Crowfoot in 
1851. 25. 'Various Letters, Epistol® La- 
tinje. Fragments,' &c., collected by Churton 
in Pearson's * Minor Theological Works/ Ox- 
ford, 1844. 26, 'Adversaria Ilesychiana/ 



Pearson i; 

2 yoK Oxfonl, 3844. UnderthiatitlePear- 
hoq'b ' Notes on Hesycbius ' were edited by 
Dean Oaisford. Albert! bad previouslv tried 
to ^t them (Fa6ncii Vita, p. 215). There 
U *, copy of Meeycbius's lexicon in the 
natbedral librarj at Chester, on the title- 
page of which Pearson has written : ' HeBf- 
chium integrum prima perle|];i mdclv. 
Oct. XV — Iterum mdclxyii. Mart, xxvi 
(Bi-KGON, Tmelve Oood Men, il. 277-8). 
'SI. ' Xotefi on St. Ignatius,' published in 
Smith's edition, QxiarA, 1700. 28. • Notes on 
St. Justin,' published by Thirlbj in his edi- 
tion, London, 1733. 29. ' Notes on jUacby- 
luK.' Dibl. Bodl. Riwl. MS, 193. On I'ear- 
BOn'#i'Enien(lationBon.£Bchylua,'Bi>eButler'8 
' .f:»clivlus,' vol, 11. (4to edit.), pp. xs, ixi. 
30. ' Marginalia,' from " " ' 



riadsicnl and Sacred PhiloloKj, 
899 ff. 

Among the works of Pearson which have 
been lost are a sermon preached at the funeral 
of the poet John Cleveland fq. v.], and 
one menlioned hr Evelyn on tiebrews ix. 
14; 'Lectioues 'TheologicKi quamplurea — 
Adversaria Sacra;' ' VitaS. Justini;' 'Epi- 
stoln ad Vir. Rev. Geo, Bull ; ' ' Liber Gmm- 

The whole of Pearaon'a theoloKicaJ works, 
with the exception of the ' Exposition of the 
Creed ' and the 'Annates Cyprisnici,' were 
collected and admirably edited by Arch- 
deacon Churton in 1844. 

There is an original portrait of Pearson in 
the hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, whicli 
has been eneraved for Churton's work. In 
the older folio editions of Ihe ' Exposition 
of the Creed ' there is an engraving from a 
Dortrait, by W. Sonman, representing the 
bishop with a lean, attenuated face. The 
sixth and Inter editions contain a well-exe- 
cuted engraving from a drawing by I^ggnn, 
taken when Pearson was in his seventieth 
year ; bere he appears ' fair and comely.' 

Pearmn bore for his arms: argent, a 
chevron ertninois between three leaves vert 
{Blazan ••/ Epitcopaa/). 

[lih of Penmn. by Archdo^ican ¥. Ctiurton, 
prefiie-] Ui Ihp Miuor Theologiail Works, Ox- 
ford, 1844. This is by far (ho best hccqubI of 
the bishop, and is a most paiostakini aoi) accu- 
rete [riece of work. ' History of the Chnrcli and 
Han-ir of Wigan,' by O. T. O. Bridgsmnn, in 
FnblicBtiansofOhHhnmSocletv: John Pennion, 
by Arcbdiuicnn ChMtham in Mmten in English 
Thfolozv, 'diled by BLshop Barry ; IJ'Ovly's 
Lifeof ArfblnsbopSnncroft; Walker s Rnffe rings 
of the CIorKyi Bgroet's History of Hi* Own 
Times ; Evelyn's Diary ; Dean Howson's Hand- 
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hook to Ch™ter Cnlhedral ; Outer's Life and 
Times; Itish^p Lightlool's Ignittius ; Wnke on 
CotLvocntiuns : Brydges's Restituta; BdsvdH's 
Johnson; Nelson's Life of Ball; lientlcj-s 
Works; Life of J. MilUs ; Birch's Hist. Royal 
Society: Blomefield's Norfolk ; I« Ners's Fasti ; 
Wills and Admanitions in P C. C. ; Bishop's 
Cerliflmtesin dioc. Norwich ; First Fruits Com- 
pos! lioo Books; 6niduntiCnntHbrigienaes;!4o. 13 
Publications of C.imbr. Antiq. Hoc; Wood's 
Alhenffi ; Ihe ' Old pHrchnieat liegiater," Queons' 
tJoUegfl, Cambridge.] F. S. 



was born therw on 3 Jan. I "58. He waa ap- 
pTenti<Kd,at the ageof sixteen,toasui^eonin 
Sloriielh, whence he removed, in Jure 1777, to 
Leeds. There he lived for three years, under 
thereof of William Hey (1738-1819) [q.v.J, 
the great surgeon to the Leeds General In- 
firmary , wh ose b iography heafterwnrdswrote. 
He came to IjDndon in 1780, and entered as 
a student at St. George's Hospital, to work 
under John Hunter (1728-1793) [q.v.] He 
appears to have been granted the diploma 
of the Surgeons' Company on 4 Oct. 17fl, 
when he was found qualified to act as sur- 
geon to a regiment. In the same vear he 
became house surgeon to the Lock llospital 
at so critical a period of its fortunes that in 
1783 he was appointed surgeon there, a post 
he held until 1818. He was also made sur- 
geon, about this time, to the public dispen- 
sary, then newly founded, in Carey .Street, 
an oflio which he resigned in 180». He waa 
elected a fellow of (be lloyal Society on 
24 Uarch ISO.'), and he afterwards became a 
fellow of the Linnean Society. In 1830 he 
waa made nn honorary member of the Royal 
College of Surgeona of Ireland, and he also 
became a member of the Royal Medical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, In 1785 he was living 
in Air Street, but he afterwards moved into 
Golden Square. He died on 13 May 18:;tt. 
He married Sarah, daughter and heiro.ss of 
Robert Norman of Lewisham. His son John 
Norman is separately noticed. 

Pearson appears to have been a careful 
turgeon, with a strong scientific bias. His 
writings, however, are neither numerous nor 
important. His chief works are: 1. 'Prin- 
ciples of Surgery,' pt.i. 1788, 8vo (the second 
?art was never published) ; a new edition, 
808. The principles are drawn up in a con- 
cise and aphoristical form for the use of 
students attending Pearson's lectures on 
surgery. 2. 'A plain and rational Account 
of the Nature ... of Animal Magiietism,' 
1790, 8vo. 3. 'Practical Observations on 
Cancerous Complaints,' London, 1793, 8vo. 
4. ' Observations on the Effects of Various 



Articles of the Maierin Medicn in the Cure 
of 1.UM Venerea,' London, 1800, 8vo; 3nd 
edit. 1807, 8vo. 5. 'Some Account of the 
Two MummisB of the Egyptian IbiV'Philo- 
aopfaical Transactioiia,'lM(^,pt. i. p. 364, and 

fUtes. 6, ' Life of William Hey,' London, 
322. 2 vols. 8vo ; ^'nd edit. 1823. 



PEABSON, SiK JOHN (1819-1886). 



Cambridge, on 24 Feb. 1841, and proceeded 
M. A.on 2 July 1644,haFinR; been called to the 
bar at Lincoln's Inn on 1 1 June the same year. 
A sonnd and painstakings lawyer, but with- 
out influential conneclions or conspicuous 
brilliance, Pearson rose slowly at tbe chancery 
bar, and did not take silk unt'il 186G (13 Dec.) 
In the following year he waaelected a bencher 
of his inn, of which he was treasurer in 1S81- 
1886. In 1882, on the retirement of Vice- 
chancellor Hall, Pearaon was appointed on 
24 Oct. to succeed him, but without the title 
of vice-chancellor, and on 30 Nov. following 
was knighted at Windsor. He died at his 
residence, 75 Onslow Square, South Ken- 
sington, after a painful illness of some weeks' 
duration, an 13 May 1886. His remains 
were interred in Brompton cemetery, 

Durin(ir his brief judicial career Pearson 
proved himself anemmently competent judge. 
His decisions on the Settled Land Act of 
1882 did much to determine the construction 
of that important statute ; nor did he show 
less ability in dealing with patent cases and 
company ^w. Pearson was for some time a 
member of both the councils of legal educa- 
tion and law reporting. 

Pearson married, on21 Dec.l854,Charlotte 
Augusta, daughter of William Short, rector 
of St. George's, Bloomsbury, who survived 

[Foster's Men at tho Bar sod Index Eifclo- 
siasticnv (^rad. Cant.: Times, It Ma; tSSn; 
Ann. Reg. 1888, obituary; Law Times, I^w 
Jonm. nnd Salicitora' Journ. '22 May 1886; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities.] J. M. R. 

PEAKSON, JOHN NORMAN (1787- 
1865), divine, son of John Pearson (1768- 
182BJ [q.v.], bom 7 Dec. 1787, was edu- 
rated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
gained the llulsean prize in 1807. He then 
took orders, an J nctedaschaplain to the Mar- 
quis of Wellealey until the Church Missionary 
Society appointedhim.in 1820. the first prin- 
cipal of its newly founded missionary college 
at Islington. In 1839 he wu appointed vicar 



of Holy Trinity Church, Tutibridge WelU, 
a position which he resigned in 1853. He 
afterwards lived in retirement, doing occa- 
sional duty for the surrounding clergy, at 
Bower Hall, near Steeple Bumpstead in 
Essex, until his death in October 18Q6. He 
married Harriet, daughter of Richard Puller 
of London and sisterof Sir Chrlstcpher Puller, 
bywhomhehadanumemusfamily. His sons 
Sir Jolm and Charles Henry are aeparately 
noticed. 

There is a three-quarter length portrait of 
Pearson in oils, dated 1843, biit unsigned, in 
the hall of the Missionary College in Upper 
Street, Islington. 

Pearson's works are: 1. 'A Critical Eaaay 
on the Ninth Book of Warburton's Divine L^ 
cationof MoBeB,'Camhridge,l808. 2. 'Christ 
Crucified; or some Itemarkable Passages of 
the Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, de- 
votionally and practicallv considered,' Lon- 
don, 18:.'6, l2mo. 3. 'Life of Archbishop 
Ijt'igliton,' prefixed to an edition of his 
'Works' in 1829. 4. 'The Candle of the 
Lord uncovered; or the Bible rescued from 
I*apal Thraldom by the Reformation,' Lon- 
don, 1836,8vo, 5. 'The Faith and Patience 
of the Saints exhibited in the Narrative of 
the Sufi'erings and the Death . . . of I. Ls- 
fevere ; ' a new translation, 1839, 12mo. 
Q. ' Psalms and Hymns chiefiy designed 
for Public Worship,'^ London, 1840, llmo. 
7. 'The Days in Paradise,' London, 1864, 
iLlmo. He also published several volumes 




FEABSON, Sir RICHARD (1T31- 
1803), captain in the navy, was horn at Lan- 
ton Hall, near Appleby in Westmoreland, 
in March 1731. Entering the navy in 1746 
on board the Dover, he joined in the Medi- 
terranean the Seaford, commanded by his 
kinsman. Captain Wilson. In her be re- 
mained for three years, and in 1749 joined 
the Amazon, with Captain Arthur Gardiner 
[q. v.] In 1750, seeing little prospect of ad- 
vancement in the navy, he took service nndeir 
the Kast India Company ; but returned to 
the navy when war was imminent in 1756, 
passed his examination on 6 Nov., and on 
16 Dec. was promoted to be fourth lieutenant 
of the Elizabeth, which during 1766 was 
commanded by Captain John Montagu, and 
attached to the fleet employed on the coast 
of France and in the Bay of Biscav. In 
1767 Montagu was superseded by C^barle* 
Steevens [q. v.], who took the Elizabeth out 
to the East Indies; and in her Pearson was 
present in the actions of 29 April and 3 Aug. 
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1768 and of 10 Sept. 1759. In one of these 
he was severely wounded. He was after- 
wards first lieutenant of the Norfolk with 
Steevens and Kempenfelt, and was actually 
in command during a violent hurricane on 
1 Jan. 1761, owing to Kempenfelt's being 
disabled by an accident, it is said that 
Steevens was so well satisfied with his con- 
duct on this occasion that he promised him 
the first vacancy, and that his commission 
to command the Tiger, a 60-^n ship, was 
actually made out ; but that it never took 
efiect, as Steevens died before it was signed. 
At the reduction of Manila in 1762 Pearson 
was first lieutenant of the Lennox, and 
afterwards returned to England in the Sea- 
horse. 

In 1769 he went out to Jamaica as first 
lieutenant of the Dunkirk with Commodore 
Arthur Forrest [q. v.], who had promised 
him the first vacancy. Forrest, nowever, 
died before a vacancy occurred ; and, though 
Captain Stirling, who was left senior officer 
at Jamaica, gave him in August 1770 an 
acting order to command the PhGcnix, it was 
disallowed by Captain Robert Carkett [q. v.l 
on whom the command properly devolvea. 
The admiralty, however, took a favourable 
▼iew of Pearson's claims, and promoted him 
on 29 Oct. 1770 to command the Druid sloop. 
In January 1773 he was appointed to the 
Speedwell ; and on 25 June, being at Spit- 
head when the king reviewed the fieet, was 
specially advanced to post rank. In 1776 
he was appointed to the Garland, in which 
he went out to Quebec in charge of convoy, 
and for the next two years was detained for 
service in the St. Lawrence. 

In March 1778 he was appointed to com- 
mand the 44-gun ship Serapis ; and in the 
autumn of 1779, having been sent to the 
Baltic with convoy, was returning in com- 
pany with the Countess of Scarborough, a 
nired ship, and the trade from the Baltic, 
when, off Flamborough Head, on the even- 
ing of 23 Sept., he met the little squadron 
commanded by John Paul Jones [q. v.] The 
Pallas, one of Jones's squadron, engaged and 
captured the Countess of Scarborough, while 
Jones*s own ship, the Bon-homme Richard, 
grappled with the Serapis, and between the 
two one of the most obstinate fights on re- 
cord took place ; it was ended in favour of the 
Richard by the latters consort the Alliance, a 
36-gun frigate, coming under the stem of the 
Serapis and raking her, though the fire was not 
effective, and the officers of the Richard al- 
leged that much of it struck their ship. But 
Pearson felt unable to withst^ind a second 
enemy, and struck his colours. The Richard 
was on the point of sinking, and did sink a few 



hours after the Serapis was taken possession 
of. Meantime the convoy had made good its 
escape ; Jones's cruise was necessarily brought 
to an end ; and the defence of the Serapis 
against a nominally superior force won lor 
Pearson a very general approval. When able 
to return to England he was honourably ac- 
quitted by a court-martial held on 10 March 
1780 ; he was afterwards presented with the 
freedom of the towns by Hull, Scarborough, 
I^ancaster, and Appleby, and by the Russia 
Company and the Koyal Exchange Assurance 
Company with handsome pieces of plate. He 
was also knighted. Pearson was an honest, 
brave officer, and no blame was attributable 
to him for his ill-success ; but, though the 
merchants were satisfied, the defeat was not 
one which should have been officially re- 
warded. Jones's remark on hearing of the 
honour conferred on him was: * Should I 
have the good fortune to fall in with him 
again. III make a lord of him.* In April 
1780 Pearson was appointed to the Alarm. 
He afterwards commanded the Arethusa; 
but in 1790 was retired to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, where, in 1800, he succeeded Captain 
Locker as lieutenant-governor. He died there 
in January 1806. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Francis Harrison of Appleby, by 
whom he left issue four sons and two daugh- 
ters. Two engraved portraits of Pearson 
are mentioned by Bromley. 

[Naval Chronicle (with a portrait), xxiv. 363 ; 
List-books and other official documents in the 
Public Record Office; Laughton's Studies in 
Naval History, p. 396.] J. K. L. 

PEARSON, RICHARD, M.D. (1705- 
1836), physician, was bom in Birmingham 
in 1765. After education at Sutton Cold- 
field grammar school, he began medical 
study under Mr. Tomlinson in Birmingham, 
and, while a student, obtained a gold medal 
from the Royal Humane Society for an 
essay on the means of distinguishing death 
from suspended animation. He proceeded to 
the university of Edinburgh, where he gra- 
duated M.D. on 24 June 1786. While a 
student he became president of the Royal 
Medical Society, as well as of the Natural 
History Society in the university. His in- 
augural dissertation was on scrofula, and was 
published at Edinburgh in 1786. It shows 
more reading than original observation, but 
the tendency even at so early a date to make 
clinical experiments with electricity is shown 
I by his recommendation of that physical agent 
! for the cure of enlarged lymphatic glands 
{DisJ<ertatiOj p. 38). After graduating he 
I travelled in France, Germany, and Italy for 
, two years with Thomas Knox, lord North- 
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land, and afterwards first earl of Rtnfurlcy. 
On 32 Dae. 1788 he wbh admitwd a licen- 
tiate of the College of I'hy sicians of l^ndon, 
and began practice at Birmingham, when? be 
Ibecame physician to the General Hospital in 
Seplember 1792. In 17S)5 he publisued ' \ 
Short Account of the Nature and I'roperties 
of diiTerent kinds of AIra so far as relates li) 
Iheir Medicinal Use, intended ea an intro- 
duction to the Pneumatic Way of Treating 
Diseasea," and in 1793 'The Ar({umenla in 
Favour of an Inllammatory Diathesis in 
Hydrophobia considered,' in which he com- 
bats the then prevalent opinion of Dr. John 
Forriar [3,. y.J .,r_ Manchi.^U.r thiil gi-neral 
inflammation and inftammation of the fauces 
were the chief pathological conditions in 
hydrophobia. Pearson expreasos the opinion 
that the caae of Dr. Christopher >'ueent (d. 
177r,) [q. v.] was one of hysteria, and recom- 
mends the omission of bleeding in such cases, 
the administration of wine, and the applica- 
tion ofcaustics in regions distant from the bite. 
In 1799 he published ' Observations on the 
Bilious Fever of 1797, 1798, and 1799,' and 
in 1801 resigned his hospitnl appointment 
and settled in London, where be lived in 
Bloomsbury Square. He published in 1803 
' Observations ou the Epidemic Catarrhal 
Fever or Influemia of 1803.' The epidemic 
had begunin London in February,ana thence 
spread all over F.ngland ; and this work, af^er 
a brief but lucid stat-ement of the clinical 
features of the disease, discusses its treat- 
ment fully, and concludes with some inte- 
resting letters from practitioners in country 
districts. Pearson describes clearly the ex- 
treme mental depression which has been 
observed in subsequent epidemics as a fre- 
quent sequel of influenza. An epidemic of 
plague WAS raging on some of the coasts of 
the Mediterranean in 1804, and he pub- 
lished ' Outlines of a Plan calculated to put 
a Stop to the Progress of the Malignant 
Contagion which rages on the Shores of 
the Mediterranean.' Two treatises on materia 
medica in 1807 were his next publicationa : 1 
'Thesaurus Medicaminum,' waich reached 
a fourth edition in 1810, and 'A l>ractical 
Synopsis of the Materia Alimentaria and 
Materia Medics," of which a second edition 
appeared in 1808. In 1812 he published 
'Account of a Particular Preparation of 
Salted Fish,' and in 1813 ' A Bnef Descrip- 
tion of the Plague,' After this he migrated 
to Reading, thence to Sutton ColdBeld. and ' 
at last to Birmingham, where h- ' 

the founders of t^ n 

In 1835 he pub" 
Action of the E 
fectioDS.' He 
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orticies in lioes's ' Encyclopredia ' and in the 
' British Critic,' and took part in the 
abridgment of the ' Philosophical Transac- 
tions.' He died at Birmingham on 11 .Ian. 
1836, and was buried ot St. Paul's Chapel 

there. 



PEARSON, THOM.^3 HOOKE (1806- 
1892), general, was the son of John Pearson, 
advocate-general of India. He was born in 
June 1806, educated at Eton, and entered the 



under Lord Combermere ; and when, owing 
to the scarcity of European infantry, volun- 
teers were called for from the cavalrr to 
take part in the assault, he was one of tbose 
who offered themselves. The arrival of an 
additional infantry regiment made it needless 
to use them, but the cavalry did good ser- 
vice in preventing the escape of the usurp- 
ing rajah and his followers. 

When Lord Amherst, the governor-gene- 
ral, paid a visit to Runjeet singh, Pearson 
accompanied him as aide-de-camp, and re- 
ceived a sword from the maharajah for his 
skill in mounting and riding a horse that 
was believed lo be unmanageable. He 
obtained a troop in the lUtb lancers on 
16 Aug. 1831, and served with that regi- 
ment at the battle of Maharajnore, where 
Sir Hugh Gough defeated the Mahrattas on 
29 Dec. 1843, and also in the first Sikh war. 
At .4.1iwal (28 Jan. 1846) he commauded one 
of the squadrons which broke through an 
infantry square. During the latter part 
of that day, and at Sobraon (10 Feb.), he 
was in command of the regiment; he was 
twice mentioned in despatches, and nv 
ceived a brevet majority 19 June 1840. He 
became major in the regiment 23 April 1847 : 
but he saw no further service in the field, 
and was placed on holf-pay 7 April 1M8. Ho 
became lieutenant-general I Oct. 1877, and 
was then retired with the honorary rank of 
general. He had been made C.B. 2 June 
1869, and on 4 Feb. 1879 he was given the 
colonelcy of the I2th lancers. He died 
29 April 1892, leaving four sons and three 



PEARSON, WILLIAM (1767-1847). 
istronomer, was bom at Whitbeck in Cum- 
irland on 23 April 1767. He come of a 
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his wife Hannah Ponsonbj. Educated at 
the ^rrammar school of Hawkshead, near 
\V indennere, Cumberland, he took orders and 
went to reside at Lincoln. There he con- 
structed a curious astronomical clock and 
an orrery, noticed in Rees^s ' CyclopsBdia' (art. 
* Orrery ); described in 1797 a new electrical 
machine (Nicholsok, Journal of Natural 
Philosophy f i. 506) ; and in 1798 an apparatus 
for showing the phenomena of Jupiter s satel- 
lites {ih. ii. 122). Two papers on the minor 
planet Ceres were dated rrom Parson's Green 
in 1802 {ib. i. 284, ii. 48, new ser.) 

Pearson was one of the original proprietors 
of the Royal Institution, and finished m 1803 
a planetarium for illustrating Dr. Young's 
lectures (Kees, Ci/clopadiay art. ' Plane- 
tarium '). On 10 Jan. 1810 he was presented 
to the rectory of Perivale in Middlesex, and 
by Lord-chancellor Eldon, on 15 March 1817, 
to that of South Kilworth in Leicestershire. 
In 1811 he became owner of a large private 
school at Temple Groye, East Sheen, where, 
haying established an observatory, he mea- 
sured the diameters of the sun and moon 
during the partial solar eclipse of 7 Sept. 
1820 with one of DoUond's diyided object- 
glaas micrometers (Memoirs Astronomical 
Society /y 139). 

To his initiative the foundation of the 
Astronomical Society of London was largely 
due. In 1812, and again in 1816, he took 
preliminary steps towards the realisation of 
a design which assumed a definite shape at 
a meeting held at the Freemasons* Tavern 
on 12 Jan. 1820. Pearson helped to draw up 
the rules, and acted as treasurer during the 
first ten years of the society's existence. In 
1819 he was elected F.R.S., and about the 
same time granted an honorary LL.D. On 
quitting East Sheen in 1821 he erected an 
observatory at South Kilworth, first in a wing 
added to the rectory, later as a separate build- 
ing. Among the fine instruments collected 
there were a 3-foot altazimuth, originally 
constructed by Troughton for the St. Peters- 
buiv Academy of Sciences (ib, ii. 261), a 
3^loot achromatic by Tullev, a transit by 
Simms, and a clock by Hardy. A piece of 
flint-glass by Guinand, nearly seven inches 
across, purchased by him in 1823 for 250/., 
was worked by Tulley into the largest object- 
glass then in England. 

Pearson's first notable observations at 
South Kilworth were of the occultations of 
the Pleiades in July and October 1821 (ib, 
p. 289). In 1824 and 1829 appeared the 
two quarto volumes of his * Introduction to 
Practical Astronomy.' The first was mainly 
composed of tables for facilitating the pro- 
cesses of reduction ; the second gave elabo- 

VOL. xuv. 



rate descriptions of various astronomical in- 
struments, accompanied by engravings of 
them and instructions for their use. For this 
publication, styled by Sir John Herschel 
'one of the most important and extensive 
works on that subject which has ever issued 
from the press' (ib, iv. 261), he received, 
on 13 Feb. 1829, the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. To that body 
he bequeathed the stock and plates of the 
work. 

In 1830 Pearson was nominated a mem- 
ber of the new board of visitors to the Royal 
Observatory, and he undertook in the same 
year, assisted by a village mathematician 
named Ambrose Clarke, the reobservation 
and computation of 520 stars tabulated for 
occultations in his 'Practical Astronomy.' 
The resulting catalogue was presented to the 
Royal Astronomical Society on 11 June 
1841 (ib, XV. 97). On 29 Oct. 183*> he ob- 
served Halley's comet ; in 1839 he deduced 
from his own determinations a value for the 
obliquity of the ecliptic (ib, ix. 269, xi. 73). 
His death occurred at South Kilworth on 
6 Sept. 1847, and a tablet inscribed to his 
memory in the church perpetuates the re- 
spect earned by his exemplarv conduct as a 
clergyman and a magistrate. Some improve- 
ments effected by him in Rochon's aoubly 
refracting micrometer (ib. i. 67, 82, 103) were 
claimed by Arago (Annales de ChimiCy August 
1820) ; but the accusation of plagiarism was 
satisfactorily refuted (Phil. Mag. Ivi. 401). 
Pearson contributed to Rees's * Cyclopaedia * 
sixty-three articles on subjects connected 
with practical astronomy. His second wife 
survived him, and he left one daughter by 
his first wife. 

[Memoirs Royal Astr. Society, xvii. 128 ; 
Proceedings Eoyal Society, v. 712; Lonsdale's 
Worthies of Cumberland, vi. 147; Geut. Mag. 
1847) pt. ii. p. 661 ; Foster's Index Eccle- 
siasticus; Allibone's Critical Diet, of English 
Literature; Poggendorff's Biogr. Lit. Hand* 
worterbuch ; Lardner's Handbook of Astronomy, 
ii. 831,ed. 1856.] A. M. C. 

PEARSON-JERVIS, WILLIAM 

HENLEY (1813-1883), ecclesiastical his- 
torian. [See Jervis.] 

PEART, CHARLES (Jl, 1778-1798), 
sculptor, first appears as an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy in 1778, sending in that and 
the four following years various models in 
wax. In 1782 he obtained the gold medal 
of the Royal Academy for a group of * Iler- 
cules and Omphale.' In 1784 he exhibited 
a plaster model of * IVometheus,' and in later 
years was largely employed on monumental 
work, either in the style of classical or 
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allegorical friezes, or memorial busts. He 
had a studio in the New (now the Euston) 
Road, in the vicinity of the chief stoneyards 
in that locality. The date of his death has 
not been ascertained, but he exhibited for 
the last time at the Royal Academy in 1798. 
[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Royal Academy Cat] 

L. C. 

PEART, EDWARD (1756 ?- 1824), 
physician, bom about 1756, was M.D. and a 
corresponding member of the London Medi- 
cal Society. He practised for some time at 
Knightsbridge, but afterwards removed to 
Butterwick, near Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire, where he wrote on numerous scientific 
topics. He was chiefly known for his worKs 
on physical and chemical theory, which in- 
volved him in polemics with the critical ma- 
gazines. Although an acute critic both of 
Priestley and Lavoisier, he failed to grasp the 
distinction made by the latter chemist be- 
tween ponderable matter and caloric, and 
hence his constructive theories, though in- 
genious, were unsound and sterile, and dis- 
credited his criticisms. Peart in his * Animal 
Heat' (1788) explained all chemical and 
physical phenomena by assuming the exis- 
tence of four elements — aether, phlogiston, 
the acid principle, and earth. In the allow- 
ing year these were reduced to three, two 
active principles, aether and phlogiston, and 
one fixed. When a fixed particle is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of particles of 
aither radiating from it in straight lines, it 
forms an earthy (i.e. alkaline) particle ; a 
phlogiston atmosphere producing an acid 
particle {Tfie Elementary Principles of 
Nature^ pp. 24, 285). All actions * at a 
distance,' corresponding to the phenomena 
of electricity, magnetism, and gravitation, 
are explained by means of these * atmo- 
spheres.' The least fantastic of I'eart's books 
are those on physiology and medicine. In 
his * Animal Heat' Peart revives the idea of 
John Mayow [q. v.] that animal combustion 
takes place in the substance of the muscle 
and not in the lung, as Lavoisier thought. 
In the same book he sees clearly that the 
constant temperature of animals in exercise 
and at rest must be due to a correla- 
tion of various functions, and investigates 
the matter experimentally in a somewhat 
rough way. The formula * excitability of 
the muscular fibres is the great charac- 
teristic of life in animals ' (loc. cit. p. 91) 
is still accepted. In his medical works he 
shows himself untrammelled by the school 
teaching of his day, and his independent ob- 
servation of nature should have e^ 
useful influence on his contempon 



used simple drugs, and ascribed their bene- 
ficial efiTects to direct action on the materieis 
morbi of the disease. Peart declares {Chi the 
Composition of Water, p. 67), * I write for 
amusement at my leisure hours,' and {Physio- 
logy y preface, p. xiii) ' I have no expectation 
of nmking converts to my peculiar 'views.' 
He seems to have made none. From his 
writings, and in spite of his controversies, 
Peart appears as a man of kindly though 
erratic tendencies. In his * Physiology ' (p. 
280^ and elsewhere he vigorously protests 
against the unnecessary vivisections of Lis 
time. 

Peart died at Butterwick in November 
1824. 

The following is a list of Peart's works : 

1. *The Generation of Animal Heat,' 1788. 

2. *The Elementary Principles of Nature,' 
1789. 3. *0n Electricity,' 1791. 4. «On 
the Properties of Matter, the Principles of 
Chemistry,' &c., 1792. 5. * On Electric 
Atmospheres [with] a Letter to Mr. Read 
of Kni^htsbrid^,' 1793. 6. 'The Anti- 
phlogistic Doctrine . . . critically examined 
. . . [with] Strictures on Dr. Priestley's 
Experiments on the Generation of Air from 
Water,' 1795. 7. * On the Composition and 
Properties of Water, with a Review of Mrs. 
Fulname's Essay on Combustion,' 1796. 
8. 'Physiology,' 1798. 9. *0n Malignant 
Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat,' 1802. 

10. *0n Erysipelas and Measles,' 1802. 

11. *0n Rheumatism, Inflammation of the 
Eyes,' &c., 1802. 12. * On Inflammation of 
the Bowels,' 1802. 13. *0n Consumption 
of the Lungs,' 1 803. 

[Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 472; Watt's Bibl. 
Bnt. ; Monthly Review, 1795, 2nd8er. xix. 194; 
Critical Review, 1795, xv. 161 ; information 
kindly given by Dr. L. Larmuth ; Peart's works. "| 

P. J. H. 

PEASE, EDWARD (1767-1858), rail- 
way projector, bom at Darlington on 81 May 
1767, was the eldest son of .Joseph Pease and 
his wife Mary Richardson. A brother Joseph 
(1772-1846) was one of the founders of the 
Peace Society in 1817, and a supporter of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, for which he wrote 
tracts in 1841 and 1842. Edward was edu- 
cated at Leeds under Joseph Tatham the 
elder, and in his fifteenth year was placed in 
the woollen manufacturing business carried 
on by his father at Darlington. About 1817 
he retired from active participation in the 
business. Soon afterwards he became in- 
terested in a scheme for constructing a tram- 
road from Darlington to Stockton; in 1818 
preliminary steps were taken to obtain par- 
'"" '•notion for the undertaking, but 
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tion of the Duke of Cleveland, near one of 
whose fox-covers the line was to run. In 
1819 a new route was proposed, and the 
measure received royal assent on 19 April 
1821. Originally the cars were only in- 
tended to cany coal, and be drawn by horses ; 
but in the spring of 1821 George Stephen- 
son, then only an ' engine-wri^ht, introduced 
himself to Pease, and pressed upon him the 
practicability and advantages of steam loco- 
motives, and a railway instead of a tram- 
road. Convinced by an mspection of Stephen- 
8on*s engine at Kiilingworth, Pease adopted 
Stephenson's plan. Stephenson was ap- 
pointed to survey the proposed route, m 
which he made several alterations, and the 
first rail was laid on 23 May 1823. 

Meanwhile Stephenson persuaded Pease 
to advance him money in order to start an en- 
gine factory at Newcastle, and there was con- 
structed the first engine used on the Stockton 
and Darlington line ; it now occu])ie8 a 
pedestal at Darlington station. After con- 
siderable opposition the line was opened for 
traffic on 27 Sept. 1826, and at once proved 
a success [see Stephenson, George]. Pease, 
however, withdrew from railway enterprise 
about 1830, and died at his residence, North- 

SiUij Darlington, on 31 July 1858. His re- 
tions with George Stephenson and his son 
Robert remained cordial to the end of his 
life. 

Both Pease and his wife were devout 
quakers, being * overseers ' in the society in 
tneir youth, Pease subsequently becoming 
an elder and his wife a minister. Dr. Smiles 
describes Pease as ' a thoughtful and saga- 
cious man, ready in resources, possessed of 
indomitable energy and perseverance;* ex- 
tracts from his journal are printed in the 
* Annual Monitor ' (1869, pp. 123-64), and a 

g>rtrait is given in Smiles s * Lives of the 
ngineers * (George and Robert Stephenson, 
ed. 1874, p. 124). 

Pease married, on 30 Nov. 1796, Rachel, 
daughter of John Whitwell of Kendal. She 
died at Manchester on 18 Oct. 1833, having 
bad five sons and three daughters. 

The second son, Joseph Pease (1799-1872), 
aided his father in carrying out the project for 
the railway from Stockton to Darlington in 
1819andl820. The draft advertisement of the 
opening of the line, dated 14 Sept. 1825, in his 
autograph, is preserved bjr the company. 
Upon the extension of the railway to Middles- 
brough in 1828, the mineral owners offered 
powerful opposition. Pease consequently 
purchased a coal-mine in the neighbourhood 
in order to prove the value of the new mode 
of conTejrance. Four years later the colliery 
oonvincedy and admitted their 



obligations to Pease for conquering their 
prejudices. After the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832, Pease was returned for South 
Durham, and retained the seat till his retire- 
ment in 1841. He was the first quaker mem- 
ber who sat in parliament, and on presenting 
himself on 8 Feb. 1833 he objected to take the 
usual oath. A select committee was appointed 
to inquire into precedents, and on 14 Feb. lie 
was allowed to affirm (HANSARD,Par/. Deb. xv. 
387, 639). He was a frequent speaker on 
matters of social and political reform, always 
avoiding the use of titles when addressing the 
house, and retaining his quaker dress (of. 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ix. 163). In 
addition to business of various kinds and 
politics, he devoted himself to philanthropic 
or educational work, aiding Joseph Lancaster 
[q. v.], and acting as president of the Peace 
Society from 1860. feefore 1866 he became 
totally blind, but, with the aid of his 
secretarv, republished and distributed many 
Friends books; and he had the ' Essays, Moral 
and Religious,' of Jonathan Dymond [q. v.] 
translated into Spanish, for which service the 

fovernment of Spain conferred on him (2 Jan. 
872) the grand cross of Charles HI. He 
died on 8 Feb. 1872. At the time of his death 
there were nearly ten thousand men employed 
in the collieries, quarries, and ironstone mines 
owned by him and his family, who also 
directed the older woollen and cotton manu- 
factories. Pease married, on 20 March 1826, 
Emma {d. 1860), daughter of Joseph Gumey 
of Norwich, leaving five sons and four daugh- 
ters. Joseph Whitwell Pease, the eldest son, 
who was created a baronet on 18 May 1882, 
was member for South Durham from 1866 to 
1886, and subsequently for Barnard Castle. 
Arthur Pease, the third son, was M.P. for 
Whitby from 1880 to 1885, and for Darling- 
ton from 1896. 

Edward Pease's fifth son, Henry Pease 
(1807-1881), also entered with zeal into 
the railway projects of his father. His prin- 
cipal achievement was the opening in 1861 
of the line across Stainmoor, called * the back- 
bone of England,' the summit of which is 1374 
feet above sea level. It joined at Tebay the 
London and North- W^estem railway, and was 
soon extended to Saltbum-on-Sea. In January 
1864 Pease was deputed by the meeting for 
sufferings, held on the 17th of that month, to 
accompany Joseph Sturge [q. v.] and Robert 
Charleton as a deputation from the Society 
of Friends to Russia. On 10 Feb. they were 
received by the Emperor Nicholas, and pre- 
sented him with a powerful address, urging 
him to abstain from the then imminent Cri- 
mean war. He received them politely, but 
their efforts were unavailing, and Kinglake 
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(Invation of the Crimfa, ii. 54) ridiculed their 
ftctioD. Pease wa« M.P. for Soutb Durham 
from 185" to 1865. In 1867 be visited Napo- 
leon III with a deputation from the Peace 
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exhibition in Paris was rejected. He vr 
-chairman of the first Darlington achool board 
in 1871, first major of the town, president 
of the Peace Society from 1872, and on 27 Sept. 
1876 chairman of the railway jubilee held at 
Dnrlington, at which eightyBntish and thirty 
foreign railway's were represented. He was 
always a proaiinent member of the SocietT of 
Friends. Hedied in Finabury Square, London, 
while attendin^the yearly meeting,on30May 
1881, and was buried at Darlington. Pease 
married, on 26 Feb. 183o, Anna, only daugh- 
ter of Richard Fell of Uibridge, who died on 
27 Oct. 1839. leaving a aon,Henr\- Fell Pease, 
M.P. from 1885 for the Cleveland division of 
Yorkshire jBecondlv, he married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Lloyd of Wed nesbury, by whom 
lie had three sons and two daughters. 

Schools and a library were presented by 
members of the Pense family to Darlington, 
which has in many alber ways benefited hy 
their munificence. 

[Cat. of DeTonahire Housa Portraits, pp. 4S7- 
■4Bfi, 503, 507; Annunl Monitor, 1859 pp. 122- 
164,1973 pp. lOl-lU, 18S2 iii. 122; Foater'a 
Pease of Dnrliagtoa; Our Iron Ronds, 1852; 
Smiles's Lives of the Engiaoers ; lllaetrat^d 
XondoaNewB, 7AQg. 1858: tbeEnginc«r, 1858, 
ii. IDS 1 Times. 3 Aug. 1858 ; Noteaand Querips. 
8th aer. Tii. 4G5 ; Joseph Pense, a Memoir, re- 
priatod from the Northern Echo of 9 Feb. 1872, 
with Appendix, and 31 May lB8t ; LungstafT's 
Hist, of Bulingtan, pp. iciv, 318,333; fiandom 
KecoUecCions of the Houso of Cammons. p. 289 ; 
the Paaaes of Darliaftton, BriUsh Workman. 
February 1832; Smith's Calalosue, ii. 278; in- 
formalioQ from Qeury Fell Pea^, esq., and per- 
HOnal knowlodge.] A. F. P. and C. F. 3, 

PEAT, THOMAS (1703-1780), almanac- 
maker, waa bom in 1708 at Ashley Hall, 
near Wirkaworth, Nottinghamshire, where 
Lis father held a farm. He early acqtiired 
-a taste for learning, which his father strove 
to repress. A brother, a joiner in Not- 
tingham, to whom he became apprenticed, 
gave him no more encouragement ; but 
Cornelius Wildbore, a muster-dyer, and like 
the Peats, a regular attendant at the presby- 
terian High Pavement chapel, notie^ him. 
And supplied him with the means of obtain- 
ing books. I'eat devoted himself chiefly to 
the study of mathematics and astronomy, 
and in 1740 he was one of tlie principal pro- 
jectors of ' The Gentleman's Diary, or Ma- 
thematical Repository.' The first number 



appeared in 1741, with Peat as joint-editor : 
in 1758 he became sole editor, and filled that 
office until his death in 1780, his successor 
being a Rev. Mr. Wiidbore, probably a son 
of Peat's early benefactor. In addition to 
the usual information contained in alma- 
nacs, 'The Oentleman'a Dia^' was lately 
devoted to the solution of mathematical 

Eroblems. The original editions in the 
Iritiah Museum are not complete. A col- 
lected edition was published in 1814 (S vols.) 
The numbers edited by Peat occupy the first 
two volumes. 

Subsequently Peat became editor of the 
'Poor Robin's Almanac,' which is erro- 
neously said to have been started bv Ilerrick 
(Note, and Querie*, 6th ser. vii. 321-3). It 
was conducted anonymously. Peat's share 
in it ceased some time before his death. 

Peat was also a surveyor, architect, and 
schoolmaster, using his almanacs as means 
for advertising himself in each of these capa- 
cities ; he is also said to have been * not a 
bad censor of poetry.' About 1743 he pro- 
jected a course of fourteen lectures at Not- 
tingham on mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 
pneumatics, astronomy, and the use of 
globes ; the price of a ticket for the course 
was a guinea, and a syllabus of the lectures 
was published at Nottingham. In 1770 he 

Sroposed to publish a map of Leicestershire, 
rawn from his own survey; at that time 
he was residing at Thringsl^ne ; in 1771 he 
removed to Swannington, bolh in Leicester- 
shire, and in 1777 he returned to Notting- 
ham, where he died, at his residence at 
Oreyfriars' Gate, on 21 Feb. 1780, aged 72. 

[Prefaces to the Gentleman's Diary, signed 
Thomas Peat; Sjllnbus of Lecture. 1744?; 
Wyljp'a Old and Now Nottingham, p. 1&8; 
Brown's NottiEghamaliira Worthies, p. 379; 
Nlchok'a Illiiitr. of Lit. riii. 465.] A. F. P. 

PEBODY, CHARLES (1839-1 890) .jour- 
nalist, the son of Charles and Eliza I'ebodj, 
was bom at Leamington, Warwickshire, on 
3 Feb. 1839. His parents removing to Wot- 
ford, Ijcicestershire, where the family had 
lived for some three hundred years, Pebody 
went to (be village school, and afterwards 
was taught privately by the schoolmaster. 
At the age of fourteen he came up to London, 
and entered a lawyer's office, but soon found 
work OS a reporter, and afterwards joined 
the stafi' of the " Chelmsford Chronicle.' At 
the age of twenty-one he was appointed edi- 
tor of the 'Barnstaple Times." From Barn- 
staple he moved to Exeter as editor of the 
' Flying Post,' and from Bieter to ItristJil as 
editor of the ' Bristol Times and Mirror.' It 
was while at Bristol that Pebody obtained 
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in 1675 the prize of 50/. offered by Mr. James 
I ley wood for the best essay 'showing the 
expediency of an Address by the House of 
Commons to the Crown in favour of such a 
Rubrical Revision of the Services of the 
State Church as will abrogate the threat of 
everlasting Perdition to those of Her Ma- 
jesty's Subjects who do not agree with the 
Doctrines contained in the Athanasian Creed.' 
In 1882 Pebody was appointed editor of the 
' Yorkshire Post^' a conservative morning 
paper published at Leeds. Under his di- 
rection it rapidly grew in circulation and in- 
fluence, ana before his death it stood in the 
front rank of provincial journals. Although 
an enthusiastic student of English political 
history, and profoundly interested in the 
course of public events, Pebody was not, 
apart from journalism, a political worker. 
In 1888 his health showed signs of failure ; 
but after six months' rest he resumed work, 
and organised a new evening paper. He 
died at Leeds on 30 Oct. 1890. Pebody 
brought to his work quick intelligence, 
unfaUing industry, and high spirits ; a sin- 
gularly wide knowledge of literature and 
afikirs, great organising power, and a marked 
capacity for making fnends. He married, 
22 Aug. 1859, Mary Ann Martjm, who sur- 
vived him, and by whom he had one daughter. 
He published, besides the essay noticed, 
1. 'Authors at Work,' 1872. 2. * English Jour- 
nalism and the Men who have made it,' 1882. 

[Yorkshire Post, 31 Oct 1890 ; Leeds Mercury, 
31 Oct. 1890 ; personal knowledge.] A. R. 6. 

PECHE, RICHARD (d. 1182), bishop of 
Lichfield, was son of Robert Peche, an earlier 
bishop of the see. Richard is said to have 
been archdeacon of Chester in 1135, and 
subsequently archdeacon of Coventry. In 
1161 he was consecrated to the bishopric of 
Lichfield by Walter of Rochester (Qervase 
OP Canterbury, i. 108; Had. db Dicbto, 
i. 305, Rolls Ser. ; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
i. 435 ; Annales Monaatici, i. 49, ii. 56, 238, 
iii. 18, Rolls Ser.) Peche is frequently, even 
in official documents, styled bishop of Ches- 
ter on account of the removal of the see, for 
a short time, from Lichfield to Chester in 
1075. He is said to have called himself 
only bishop of Coventry, to which place the 
seat of the bishopric had been for a second 
time removed before its final return to Lich- 
field (^71-7^1 Sacra, i. 463). The title of 
Lichfield is rarely given to him by the chro- 
niclers. Peche was at Westminster in 1162, 
at the settlement of a protracted dispute 
between the churches ot Lincoln and St. 
Albana (Matthew Paris, Hist, AngL i. 318 ; 
Chnm, Majora, ii. 219 ; Oeata Abbat, Manast. 



S, Albaruj i. 139, 157 ; Roger of Wendover, 
i. 22, Rolls Ser.) In 1170 he made the grave 
mistake of sanctioning by his presence the 
coronation of the young prince Henry by 
the archbishop of York, in defiance of the 
rights of the church of Canterbury (Chro- 
nicles of Stephen, &c., iv. 245). The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Thomas Becket [see 
Thomas], was then in exile, but returned in 
the same year, and Peche was among the 
prelates who were at once suspended from 
their sees for their share in the coronation of 
the prince ^Rad. de Diceto, i. 340 ; Annales 
Monasticij iv. 382 ; Matt. Paris, Hist, AngL 
i. 357 ; Chron, Majora, ii. 277). He appears 
to have been soon forgiven and restored, 
for in 1171 he was one of the bishops chosen 
to reconcile the church of Canterbury, in 
which divine service had been suspended 
after the murder of the archbishop (Ger- 
VASE OF Canterbury, i. 230). About this 
time he made a grant of lands and rent« to 
augment the deanery of Lichfield, which 
had been impoverished during the previous 
wars (Whitelocke, Hist Lichfield, ap. 
Anglia Sacra, i. 448). In 1175 Peche at- 
tended the council of Westminster (Walter 
OF Coventry, i. 239, Rolls Ser.) During 
his last years he was a liberal benefactor to, 
if not the actual founder of, the Augustinian 
yriory of St. Thomas the Martyr at Staf- 
ford (Tanner, Notit. Monast. Staffordshire, 
xxiv. 2). He had a great affection for the 
house, and when, shortly before his death, he 
resigned his bishopric, it was to this founda- 
tion that he retired. He took the habit of 
the canons of St. Thomas, and died among 
them, Oct. 1182. He was buried in the 
priory church {Annales Monastici, i. 52, 187, 
11. 242, iv. 385 ; Roo. Hov. ii. 284). 

[In addition to the authorities cited, see Dug- 
dale's Monasticon, vi. 471-2; Madox's Form. 
Angl. cclxxxvii ; Trivet, Annales, p. 51 (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.) ; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 645, 565 ; 
Stubbs*8 KegistruDi, p. 31.] A. M. C-k. 

PECHELL. rSee also Peachell.] 

PECHELL, Sir GEORGE RICHARD 
BROOKE (1789-1860), vice-admiral, bom 
on 30 June 1789, son of Sir Thomas Brooke 
Pechell, bart., and younger brother of Sir 
Samuel John Brooke Pechell "^q. v.^, entered 
the navy in 1803, served in tfce Triumph in 
the fleet oft* Toulon under Ix)rd Nelson in 
1804, and afterwards in the Medusa, at the 
capture of the Spanish treasure-ships off" Cape 
St. Mary on 5 Oct. [see Gore, Sir John ; 
MooRE, Sir Graham]. In 1K)6 he was in 
the Revenue oft" Brest and Rochfort, and in 
1809 in the Barfleur in the Tagus. On 
25 June 1810 he was promoted to be lieute- 
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nant of the Csesar, from which he was moved 
in 1811 to the Macedonian, and in 1812 to 
the San Domingo, commanded by his brother, 
and carrying the flag of his uncle, Sir John 
Borlase Warren [q. v.], on the North Ame- 
rican station. By Warren he was appointed 
to the acting command of the Colibri brig, 
and afterwards of the Recruit, in both of 
which he cruised with some success on the 
coast of North America. On 30 May 1814 
he was promoted to the rank of commander, 
and in May 1818 commissioned the Bellette 
for the Halifax station, where he was em- 
ployed in enforcing the treaty stipulations 
as to the fisheries. In October 1820 he was 
appointed by Rear-admiral Griffith to the 
command of the Tamar frigate, which, being 
very sickly, had come north from Jamaica, 
and had lost her captain and a large propor- 
tion of her officers and men. The com- 
mander-in-chief on the Jamaica station, 
however, claimed the vacancy, and the 
matter being referred to the admiralty, all 
the promotions were disallowed, and Pechell 
returned to the Bellette. While in the 
Tamar he had obtained the authority of the 
Haytian government for putting a stop to 
piracy committed by vessels pretending to 
be llaytian, and for searching all suspected 
vessels, lie accordingly captured a large 
briffantine, with a crew of ninety-eight men, 
ana forged commissions from the different 
independent states of South America. On 
26 Dec. 1822 Pechell was advanced to post 
rank. In July 1830 he was nominated 
gentleman-usher of the privy chamber, and 
in April 1831 equerry to Queen Adelaide. 
In 1835 he was returned to parliament as 
member for Brighton, which he continued to 
represent in the whig interest during his life, 
taking an active part in public affairs, and 
especially in all questions relating to the 
navy, the mercantile marine, or the fisheries. 
On the death of his brother on 3 Nov. 1849 
he succeeded to the baronetcy, and took the 
additional surname of Brooke; he became a 
rear-admiral on the retired list on 17 Dec. 
1852, and vice-admiral on 5 Jan. 1858. He 
died at his house in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, on 29 June 1860. He married, in 
1826, Katharine Annabella, daughter and 
coheiress of the twelfth Lord de la Zouche, 
by whom he had issue a son and two daugh- 
ters. The son having predeceased him, the 
baronetc}' passed to his cousin. 

[O'Byrne's Naval Biogr. Diet. ; Times, 30 June 
I860.] J. K. L. 

PECHELL, Sir PAUL (1724-1800), 
first baronet and soldier, second son of Jacob 
Pechell and of Jane, daughter of John Boyd, 



was born at Owenstown, co. Kildare, in 1724 
His father, Jacob, served in the British army 
and adopted the war-office spelling, Pechell. 
His grandfather, Samuel de P6chels (1645- 
1732), a native of Montauban, was ejected 
from his estate upon the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in 1686. In a brief narrative 
(printed in Sussex Arch€Bological Collections, 
xxvi. 116) he relates how, aiter the entry of 
the ' missionary ' dragoons into Montauban, 
he was first imprisoned at Cahors, and then 
in 1687 conveyed to Montpellier, whence 
he was shipped to the Frencn West Indies. 
He managed to escape from St. Domingo to 
Jamaica in 1688, and, after many hardsnips, 
reached England in the autumn of that year. 
In August 1689 he accompanied William III 
to Ireknd as a lieutenant in Schomberg's 
regiment, and in January 1690 the king 
granted him a pension. He subsequently 
acquired the estate of Owenstown, co. 
Kildare, and, dying at Dublin in 1732, 
was buried in St. Anne's Church in that 
city. 

Paul himself entered the army as comet- 
en-second in the royal regiment of dra- 
goons (1st dragoons), 17 March 1743-4. 
He was promoted to be captain in Briga- 
dier-general Fleming's regiment (36th foot), 
now the second battalion Worcestershire 
regiment, 12 Dec. 1746. At the begin- 
ning of 1747 the 36th regiment embarked 
at Gravesend to join the army of the Duke 
of Cumberland m Flanders. Pechell was 
present at operations near the frontiers of 
Holland, which led to the battle of Laffeld 
or Val, near Maestricht, 2 July 1747. His 
regiment lost two officers, two sergeants, and 
twenty-two rank and file, and he was among 
the wounded. He received from the Duke 
of Cumberland * the greatest commendation ' 
{Land. Gazette, 27 July 1747). 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 7 Oct. 
1748, the establishment of the regiment was 
reduced on its return to England, and 
Pechell was gazetted captain in the 3rd 
dragoon guards, 31 May 1751. In the spring 
of 1752 this regiment furnished relays of 
escorts to attend George II to Harwich, 
where his majesty embarked on his way to 
Hanover, and for the next three years the 
regiment was on coast duty to put down the 
smuggling and highway robbery in Suffolk, 
Essex, and Devonshire. On 25 Nov. 1754 
Pechell was gazetted guidon and captain in 
the second troop of the horse grenadier guards 
(now the 2nd lifeguards), lieutenant and 
captain 5 July 1755, major 7 Feb. 1759, and 
lieutenant-colonel 20 Jan. 1762. 

He retired from the service on 24 June 
1768, receiving a lump sum for his commis- 
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slon. He was created a baronet on 1 March 
1797, and died in 1800. He married, in 
1752, Mary, only dauf?hter and heiress of 
Thomas Brooke, of Paglesham, Essex, and 
left two sons and five daughters. His eldest 
son, Maior-general Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell 
{d. 18^6), was father of Rear-admiral Sir 
SamuelJohn Brooke Pechell, and of Admiral 
Sir Oeorge Richard Brooke Pechell, both of 
whom are separately noticed. 

[Burke's Peerage, 8.v. Pechell ; Sussex Arcbseo- 
logical CoUectioDS, xzvi. 113-51 (with pedigree); 
Benoit's Hist, de TEdit de Nantes; £nnan et 
RecLam • M^moires des H^fugi^s Francais ; 
Agnew's French Protestant Exiles; War Office 
Becorda ; De Ainslie^s First Dragoons ; Gannon's 
First Dragoons and Third Dragoon Guards; 
Army Lists.] B. H. S. 

PECHELL, Sir SAMUEL JOHN 
BROOKE (1785-1849), rear-admiral, bom 
1 Sent. 1786, belonged to a French family 
which settled in Ire&nd after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. He was eldest son of 
Major-general Sir Thomas Brooke PecheU, 
bart., was brother of Sir George Richard 
Brooke Pechell [q. v.], and nephew of Admi- 
ral Sir John Borlase Warren [q. v.] Under 
Warren's care he entered the navy on board 
the I'omone in July 1796. In August 1797 
he was moved into the Phoebe, with Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir Robert^ Barlow, and was 
present at the capture of'^ the Nereide on 
21 Dec. 1797, and of the Africaine on 
5 March 18(X), in two of the most brilliant 
frigate actions of the war. ALfter the latter. 
Barlow, who had been knighted, was moved 
into the Triumph of 74 guns, and Pechell 
followed him, till, in February 1803, he was 
appointed acting-lieutenant of the Active, a 

rnnotion confirmed by the admiralty on 
April. In January 1806 he joined his 
uncle*8 flagship, the Foudroyant, and in her 
was present at the capture of the Marengo 
and Belle Pouleon 13 March. On 23 March 
1807 he was promoted to the command of 
the Ferret sloop on the Jamaica station, and 
on 16 June 1808 was posted to the Cleopatra, 
a 38-gun frigate, in which, on 22 Jan. 1809, 
he engaged the 40-gun French frigate 
Topaze, at anchor under a battery at Point 
Noire in Guadeloupe. The battery, however, 
had only one effective gun, and the Topaze, 
having sustained great loss, struck her 
colours when, after forty minutes, the Jason 
frigate and llazard sloop joined the Cleo- 
patra (James, y. 3; Cuevalieb, p. 350). 
The disparity of force at the close of the 
action necessarily dimmed its brilliance, but 
Pecheirs judgment in so placing the Cleo- 
patra as to render the enemy's fire ineffective 
was deaenredlj commended. He afterwards 



took part in the reduction of Martinique. 
In October 1810 he was moved into the 
Guerriere, but returned to the Cleopatra 
in July 1811, and commanded her in the 
North Sea, on the coast of France and at 
Gibraltar. 

In December 1812 he was appointed to the 
San Domingo, the flagship of his uncle, as 
commander-in-chief on the coast of North 
America, and in her returned to England in 
June 1814. He was nominated a C.B. in 
June 1815, and in July 1823 commissioned 
the Sybille frigate for service in the Medi- 
terranean, where, in 1824, she formed part 
of the squadron off A Igiers, under Sir Harry 
Burrard Neale [q. v.], and was afterwards 
employed in preventing piracy, or the semi- 
piratical attempts of the Greek provisional 
government, near the Morea. The Sybille 
was paid off in November 1826, and Pechell, 
having, by the death of his father, succeeded 
to the baronetcy on 17 June 1826, took the 
additional surname of Brooke, in conformity 
with the will of his grandmother, the only 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Brooke of 
Paglesham in Essex. He had no further 
service afloat, but from 1830 to 1834, and 
again from 1839 to 1841, was a lord of the 
admiralty. He was in parliament as member 
for Ilallestone in 1830, and for Windsor in 
1833. He attained the rank of rear-admiral 
on 9 Nov. 1846, and died on 3 Nov. 1849. 
He married, in 1833, Julia Maria, daughter 
of the ninth lord Petre, but, dying without 
issue, the title passed to his brother, George 
Bichard Brooke Pechell. 

Pechell was one of the few officers of his 
time to recognise the immense importance of 
practice and precision in the working and firing 
great guns. Following the plan of Captain 
Broke in the Shannon [see Broke, Sir Philip 
Bowes Vere^, he carried out, when in com- 
mand of the Ji5an Domingo, systematic exer- 
cise and target practice, by which he obtained 
results then considered remarkable. In the 
Sybille he followed a similar method, again 
with results far superior to anything before 
known. As the Excellent gunnery school at 
Portsmouth was first instituted in 1832, while 
Pechell was one of the lords of the admiralty, 
it may be fairly presumed that the establish- 
ment of it was mainly due to him. He was 
also the author of a valuable pamplilet en- 
titled * Obser\'ations upon tne defective 
Equipment of Ships' Guns,' first published 
in 1812 (2nd edit. 1824 ; 3rd, 1828). 

[Marehall's Royal Naval Biogr. v. (suppl. 
pt. i.) p. 361 ; CByrne's Naval Biofir. Diet. ; 
James's Naval History ; Chevalier's Hisloire de 
la Marine francaise fous le Consulat et TEmpire.] 

J. K. L. 
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PECHEY, JOHN (;i655-1716), medical 
writer, whose name is also spelt Peachey 
and Peche, was son of William Pechey of 
Chichester, and was bom in 1655. He en- 
tered at New Inn Hall, Oxford, in 1671, and 
graduated B.A. in 1675, M.A. in 1678. On 
7 Nov. 1684 he applied for admission as a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians in 
London ; his application was further con- 
sidered on 5 Dec., and he was admitted on 
22 Dec. 1684. He practised in the city of 
London, residing at the Angel and Crown 
in Basing Lane. His methods were those of 
an apothecary rather than of a physician, and 
on 15 Nov. 1688 he was summoned before 
the College of Physicians * upon printing 
bills signiiying his removal and shilling fee, 
and putting up a board of notice to the people 
with his name over his dore.' He was ad- 
monished, but on 7 Dec. 1688, the board 
remaining over his door as formerly, and he 
not having ceased * spargere cartulas,' the 
censors fined him 4/. On 4 Jan. he declined 
to pay, and on 17 Jan. 1689 he had no further 
excuse than that ^ other have broake our 
statutes besides * himself, and was fined 8/. 
for his second contempt. On 80 July 1689 
he took the oaths and declaration, and his 
autograph signature remains in the original 
record at the College of Physicians as * Joh. 
Peachey.* In 1692 he published two books, 
'Collections of Acute Diseases, in five parts,' 
and * A Collection of Chronical Diseases.* 
The first treats of smallpox, measles, plague, 
and other febrile disorders, of rheumatism, 
apoplexy, and lethargy; and the second, of 
colic, hysteria, gout, and hiematuria. He 
published in 1693 * Promptuarium Praxeos 
Medicse,* in Latin — a compendium of medi- 
cine with many prescriptions given in full. 
The book ends with an admonition or puft* 
of* PilulsB catharticffi nostrse,' which * venales 
prostant * at his own house in Basing Lane. 
He next published * The Compleat Ilerbal 
of Physical Plants ' and * The Storehouse of 
Physical Practice.' Another edition of the 
former appeared in 1707, and of the latter, 
with slightly altered title, in 1697. In 1096 
he published *A General Treatise of the 
Diseases of Maids, Big-bellied Women, Child- 
bed Women, and Widows' — a compilation 
without any original observations. All these 
were brought out by his original publisher, 
Henry Bonwicke, and slightly varied parts of 
some of them appeared as separate works. 
In the same year he published the book by 
which he is best known — a vigorous and 
idiomatic translation of * the whole works 
of Sydenham. The preface, which contains 
a short account of Sydenham, is dated from 
the Angel and Crown in Basing Lane, 



12 Oct. 1695, and on the last page is an ad- 
vertisement of Pechey's pilU, sold at his 
house at Is, 6d. the box. A seventh edition 
of this translation appeared in 1717, and an 
eleventh in 1740. Pechey moved into Bow 
Lane, Cheapside, near his former house, and 
the last list, at the College of Physicians, in 
which his name appears is that of 1716. 

He has often been confused with John 
Peachi or Pechey, who was a doctor of medi- 
cine of Caen in Normandy, and was admitted 
an extra-licentiate of the College of Physicians 
on 26 July 1683 (origrinal record at Colle^ 
of Physicians). This physician is stated m 
a manuscript note on the title-page of a 
pamphlet in the library of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society to be the * doctor of 
physick in Gloucestershire' who wrote 
* Some Observations made upon the Root 
called Casmunar,' reprinted m London in 
1693. Several other pharmacological tracts 
are attributed to him without satisfactory 
proof, and many of them contain internal 
evidence of another authorship. That he 
practised outside London is certain, as his 
name never appears in the College of Phy- 
sicians' lists, in which at that time extra- 
licentiates were not included (^Manuscript 
Annals or Minutes of Proceedings at the Col" 
lege of Physicians, 1683-9). 

[The prefaces and advertisements which cor- 
roborate the f>tatenient8 in the Annals of the 
College of Physicians conclusively establish 
that the works mentioned in this life are 
all by John Pechey the licentiate, and not by 
John Peachi the extra-licentiate, and shdw that 
the lists in Dr. Munk's College of Physicians, 
the printed catilugue of the Koyal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, 1879, and the index cata- 
logue of the library of the surgeon-general's 
office, United States Army (vol. xiv.), 1893, do 
not accurately distinguish the two writers. 
In Minutes of Evidence, University for London 
Commission, 1889, p. 208, a witness quotes an 
advertisement of Pechey in the Postman of 
10 Jan. 1700 to support an argument as to prac- 
tice, in ignorance of the fact that Pechey's conduct 
was censured, and not approved, by the College 
of Physicians. Sec also Foster's Alumni Oxoo. ; 
Athenaeum, iv. 787.] N. M. 

PECK, FRANCIS (1692-1743), anti- 
quary, younger son of Robert and Elizabeth 
Peck, was bom in the parish of St. John the 
Baptist at Stamford, Lmcolnshire, on 4 May 
1692, and baptised in St. John's on 12 May. 
His mother's maiden name was Jephson, and 
his father is believed to have been a pro- 
sperous farmer. He entered Trinity College, 
C/ambridge, at the age of fifteen, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1709, and M.A. in 1713. On 
leaving Cambridge he took holy orders, and 
in 1719 became curate of &ing8cliff in 
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Northamptonshire. In the same year he 
married Anne, daughter of Edwara Curtis 
of Stamford, and shortly afterwards, in 1721, 
gave the first indication of his lifelong devo- 
tion to antiquarian studies hj issuing pro- 
posals for prmting the histoir and antiqui- 
ties of his native town. In 1723 he obtained 
by purchase from the patron, Samuel Lowe, 
the advowson of the rectory of Goadby-Mar- 
wood in Leicestershire. He wrote to Browne 
Willis that Bishop Gibson confirmed his 
appointment within one hour of his trans- 
lation from the see of Lincoln to that of 
Ijondon. Peck was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries on 9 March 1732. In 
January 1738 he obtained by the favour of 
Bishop Reynolds theprebendal stall of Mar- 
ston St. Laurence m Lincoln Cathedral. 
He held this prebend, which had previously 
been held bv White Kennett, until his death 
on 9 July f 743. The latter portion of his 
life was wholly devoted to antiquarian pur- 
suits. He was buried just within the south 
door of Qoadby church, where a Latin in- 
scription, modelled upon that of Robert 
Burton, describes him as 'notus nimis omni- 
bu8, ignotus sibi.' He left two sons— Francis 
(172(^1749), rector of Gunby, Lincolnshire; 
and Thomas, who died young— and one 
daughter, Anne, bom in 1^30, who married 
John Smalley, a farmer and grazier of Strox- 
ton. Peck's widow retired to Harlaxton in 
Lincolnshire, where she died about 1758. 
In this year Peck*8 books were sold by auc- 
tion (Nichols, Lit, Anecd, iii. 655). 

At the time of his death Peck had in con- 
templation no less than nine different works, 
several of which were in an advanced stage 
of preparation (see below). He had a re- 
mar kaole faculty for accumulating out-of- 
the-way facts, which is best exhibited in his 
well-known 'Desiderata Curiosa,' but his 
talent for arrangement and generalisation 
was less conspicuous. His researches were 
mainly confined to the seventeenth century, 
but were not sufficiently concentrated to 
render him an expert in dealing with the 
value of evidence or any other subjects of 
controversy. He was, however, commend- 
ably free from political bias. Some of his 
literary peculiarities are on the whole fairly 
characterised by William Cole, who writes 
of Peck : * Had he lived longer we might 
have had many more curious peices of 
antiquity, which he seems to have been in 
possession of ; but the cheif and great failing 
of this gentleman seemed to be an eager 
desire to publish as little in one volume as 
he could, in order to eke out his collections. 
His " D^derata Curiosa" is full of curious 
things, but he has so disjointed, mangled, 



and new-sentenced all of them, and what 
with detached books, chapters, and heads of 
the chapters, that, in endeavouring to be 
more than ordinarily clear, he has become 
many times quite the reverse ' (Cole, Col- 
lections, Addit. MS. 6833, f. 176). A portrait 
of the antiquary in 1735, engraved by J. Faber 
after J. Highmore, is prefixed to his * Crom- 
well * (1740). Another portrait, drawn by 
B. Collins ad vivum in 1731, is prefixed to 
the 1779 edition of the * Desiderata.' 

The followingr is a list of Peck's chief 
works, all of which were printed at his own 
charge, and for which he solicited orders and 
subscribers at the end of several of his smaller 
tracts: 1. * To "Y^ot *'Ayio»', or an Exer- 
cise on the Creation, and a Hymn to the 
Creator of the World; written in the express 
words of the Sacred Text, as an attempt to 
show the Beauty and Sublimity of llolv 
Scripture,' 1716, 8vo. 2. 'Sighs upon the 
never enough lamented Death of Queen 
Anne,' in imitation of Milton (blank verse), 
1719, 4to. Prefixed is a representation of 
Queen Anne ascending from the earth with 
the support of angels and cherubs ; and ap- 
pendea to the main poem are three minor 
pieces. At the end of this work he solicits 
assistance for a * History of the Two I^ast 
Months of King Charles I,' which never 
appeared. 3. * Academia Tertia Anglicana ; 
or the Antiquarian Annalsof Stamford in Lin- 
coln, Rutland, and Northampton shires; con- 
taining the History of the University, Monas- 
teries, Gilds, Churches, Chapels, flospitals, 
and Schools there,' 1727, 4to. This elaborate 
work was dedicated to John, duke of Rut- 
land, and in it is incorporated the substance 
of a previous tract bv Peck upon * The His- 
tory of the Stamford feull-running.' 4. * De- 
siderata Curiosa, or a Collection of Divers 
Scarce and Curious Pieces, relating chiefly to 
matters of English History; consisting of 
choice Tracts, Memoirs, Letters, Wills, 
Epitaphs,' &c., 1732, 4to. This volume, to 
which the author contributed two original 
papers — one on the ancient divisions of the 
day and night, the other a description of 
Burffhley House — was dedicated to Lord 
William Manners; and it was followed in 
1735 by a second volume dedicated to Bishop 
Reynolds. Only two hundred and fifty copies 
of these volumes having been printed, tney 
soon became scarce, and were reprinted in 
one volume in 1779, 4to, with a scanty me- 
moir of Peck by Thomas Evans, o. *A 
Complete Catalogue of all the Discourses 
written both for and against Popery in the 
time of King James II ; containing in the 
whole an account of 457 books and pam- 
phlets . . . with an alphabetical list of the 
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writers on each side/ 1735, 4to. This pam- 
phlet was edited, with large additions, for the 
Chetham Society in 1869, by Thomas Jones, 
then librarian of the Chetham Library, which 
is especially rich in these pamphlets. 6. * Me- 
moirs of the Life and Actions of Oliver 
Cromwell, as delivered in three panegyrics 
of him, written in Latin ; the first, as said, 
by Don Juan Hoderiguez de Saa Meneses, 
Conde de Peng^ias, tne Portugal ambassa- 
dor; the second, as affirmed, by a certain 
Jesuit, the lord-ambassador's chaplain; yet 
Doth, it is thought, composed by Mr. John Mil- 
ton (Latin secretary to Oliver Cromwell), as 
was the third ; with an English version of each. 
The whole illustrated with a large historical 
preface; many similar passages from the 
"Paradise Lost " and other works of Mr. John 
Milton, and "Notes from the Best Historians," ' 
1740, 4to. To the work was appended a col- 
lection of * Divers Curious Historical Pieces ' 
relating to, among others. Sir Thomas Scot, 
Thomas Ilobson the carrier, Old Parr, John 
Evelyn, Gerard Salvin, Tobias Rustat, and 
Abraham Cowley ; and there is * a large ac- 
count of Queen Elizabeth's entertainment at 
Oxford in 1592.' 7. *New Memoirs of the 
Life and Poetical Works of Mr. John Milton ; 
with, first, an Examination of Milton's Style; 
secondly, Explanatoiy and Critical Notes on 
divers Passages in Milton and Shakespeare, 
by the Editor ; thirdly, Baptistes : a Sacred 
and Dramatic Poem in defence of Liberty, 
as written in Latin by Mr. George Buchanan, 
translated into English by Mr. John Milton, 
and first published in 1641 by order of the 
House of Commons ; fourthly, the Parallel, 
or Archbishop Laud and Cardinal Wolsey 
compared — a vision by Milton ; fifthly, the 
Legend of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, knig^ht, 
chief butler of England, who died of poison 
anno 1 570 — an historical poem by his nephew. 
Sir Thomas Throckmorton, knight ; sixthly, 
Herod the Great, by the editor ; seventhly, 
the Resurrection, a poem in imitation of 
Milton, by a friend ; and, eighthly, a Dis- 
course on the Harmony of the Spheres, by 
Milton, with Prefaces and Notes,' 1740. The 
work, which was dedicated to Speaker 
Onslow, was adorned with a portrait of 
Milton which Peck obtained from Sir John 
Meres of Kirkby Beler in Leicestershire. Be- 
fore the publication of the volume Vertue 
told Peck that the portrait was not Milton's, 
but Peck bade * posterity settle the difference.' 
The critical notes on Milton and Shakespeare 
are remarkable, as being perhaps the first 
attempts made to illustrate their writings 
by extracts from contemporary writers, in 
accordance with the method subsequently 
followed by Steevens and Malone (see itfc- 



moirso/Miltonf^.b). 8. 'Four Discourses, 
viz.: i. Of Grace and how to excite it; 
ii. Jesus Christ the True Messiah, proved 
from a consideration of His Resurrection in 
particular; iii. Jesus Christ the True Messiah, 
proved from a consideration of His Resur- 
rection in particular ; iv. The Necessity and 
Advantage of GK>od Laws and Gk>od Magi- 
strates,' 1742, 8vo. 

Of the various works that Peck had in 
contemplation at the time of his death pro- 
bably the most important was his * Natural 
History and Antiquities of Leicestershire.' 
The manuscript was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Cave in 1754 K>r ten guineas, and on his death 
in 1778 the whole of Peck's materials, to- 
gether with those of Sir Thomas himself, 
were handed over by the tatter's son to John 
Nichols. The materials of both were care- 
fully, and with due acknowledgment, incor- 
Jiorated by Nichols in his monumental work, 
'eck's natural history collections were 
quaintly digested under the following heads: 

* Stones, Salt, I^ongLife, Herbs, Earthquakes, 
Crevices, and Apparitions.' The next in im- 
portance of Peck's manuscripts was the 

* Monasticon Anglic^num Volumen Quar- 
tum.' This work, which was also purchased 
by Cave, consisted of five quarto volumes, 
and was on 14 May 1779 presented to the 
British Museum. It has been used by nume- 
rous antiquaries and county historians, and 
was naturally of especial value to the subse- 
quent editors of Dugdale (Ellis, Cayley, and 
Bandinel). The materials used by Peck in 
his* Life of Nicholas Ferrar of JjittleGidding,' 
which was also in an advanced stage of pre- 
paration, are for the most part embodied in 
Peckard's * Memoirs' (cf. Gent. Ma(/. 1791, 
i. 456). The remainder of his manuscripts, 
including the * Lives ' of William and Robert 
Burton (author of the * Anatomy of Melan- 
choly'), * The History and Antiquities of 
Rutland,' *The Annals of Stamford' con- 
tinued, * Memoirs of the Restoration of 
Charles II,' and a third volume of * Desiderata 
Curiosa,' were all in a fragmentary or merely 
inchoate state. Several other manuscripts 
of Peck, of minor importance, are still pre- 
served in the British Museum; and Gil- 
christ possessed a copy of Langbaine's * Lives' 
carefully interlined by him. Peck, whose 
interests were so catholic, and whose reading 
was so omnivorous, was naturally in corre- 
spondence with most of the antiquaries of his 
day, and letters of his are extant to, among 
others, Thomas Heame, Browne Willis, 
Thomas Wotton ( Addit. MS. 24121 ), Zachaiy 
Grey (Addit. MS. 6396). He also communi- 
cated some notes on the Gresham professors 
to Dr. Ward (Addit. MS. 6209). Papers of 
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hi8y including copies of Milton's ' Poems * and 
transcripts of ' Kobin Hood Ballads/ com- 
prise Addit. MSS. 28637, 28638. 

[Cole's Athena Cantabrigienses ; Gradoati 
CantabrigieDses, p. 134 ; Le Neve's Fasti Ecd. 
ADg1.ii.l84; Gent. Mag. 1743, p. 443; Chalmers's 
Biographical Dictionary, zxiv. 240; Nichols's 
Hit^. of Leicestershire, prefiice; Nichols's Illastr. 



9 Oct. He graduated B.A. 1738, M.A. March 
1741-2, andbecame scholarisyor probationary 
fellow, in 1744 (Fowler, Corpus Christi ColL 
p. 405). After having been ordained in the 
English church, he seems to have become a 
chaplain in the army, to have married about 
1752, and to have settled for a time at 
Huntingdon. Probably through local in- 



of Lit. i. 507 (a valuable memoir, on -nrhich fluence he was appointed in 1760 to the rectory 

all subsequent lives are based), ii. 643, 604. iv. of Fletton and the vicarage of Yaxley, both 

563, vi. 159, 198, 309-453, viii. 573. 690, ix. 191 ; near Peterborough. A dispensation for the 

Mem.ofThomaslIollis (1780), pp. 613, 626,531; holding of these two livings at the same 

Bibl. Topogr. BriUnnica, ii. 50 ; Birch's Life of time was requisite, and it was obtained with 

TiUotson, p. 127 ; Heiirne b Preface to Fordun s ^ difficulty from Seeker, then archbishop 

^otichroDicon ; Chamber»8 B<x^^ l^ Canterbu^. Peckard was considered 

Bakers Biogr. I>ramatica(]8]2), 1. 564;McC1id- u^^^^a^^ <«™ ♦i,^ »»..o«-;^« «^«««-«;« 

tock and St/ong's Cjclop»lia of Biblioll Liters- ^e^erodox 'upon the question concerning an 

tore; Didot's NouvelirBiographie GAn^ale; intermediate or separate state of conscious 

English Cydopttdia; Brit. 1^8. Cat.] T. S. existence betweendeath and the resurrection,' 

T^^/^TT T4^ri:«ci /i-^o loiMox ^^^ l"s examination was several times ad- 

PECK, JAMES (1 / / 3-1810 ?), musician, joumed. He obtainedhis dispensation at last, 

music engraver, and publisher, is stated to %^^ ^^i ^ft^, ^^ ^a^ gj J fo^j. articles to 

have been bom m London m 17/8 (t ktis), ^^^ ^^^^t modifving his views, and it was 

and would seem to be a member of a famil v «iven at a dat« when the second benefice was 

of printers and booksellers residing at York ^j^^in a day or two of lapsing. His own nar- 

aiid Hull. A musician named Peck died at native of these proceedings and the Latin 

Bath on 3 l^eb. 1/84, but his relationship essays which he wrote for the archbishop are 

with James cannot be traced. James com- j^ Archdeacon Blackbume's * Works' (vol. i. 

PT^j V ,t^®»«»» \^^®^/j?L^*'^® ^^*f f; P"°: pp. xciv-cvii). The conclusion of Bishop Law 

Iished by Preston about 1/98. It was followed ^^^s * Peter Peckard has escaped out of 

by 2. • Love and sparklingWine, and 3. Hail, Lollard's tower with the loss of Iiis tail.' 

Britannia, ^rmted^by himself at \\estmorland jn 1766 Peckard became chaplain to the 

'ed 
time 

(>)llection of Hymn-tunes, Fugues, and Odes,' a^eVy^rThrpr'icti'sedthestTictrsre^^^^ 

chiefly original, in three and four parts, 1799. xhe rectory of Fletton was held by him until 

6. * Peck s^MiscellaneousCoUection of Sacred hj^ ^eath, but he vacated the vicarage of 

Music . . . original and selected hymn-tunes yaxley in 1777. He was prebendary of 



~ ~cs f Z \_ * 1 "v !-• — J appomtea in 1/ / /,unaur aispensaiion, loine 

10. '&>ft be the gently breathing notes, a rectors- of Tansor in Northamptonshire, and 
hymnfor two or three voices, with accompani- f^om l793 to 1797 he retained the rectory of 
ment for two flutes and pianoforte, 1810 .» Abbots* Ripton, near Huntingdon. 

11. * Sacred Gleanings, or Hymn -tunes j^ 178I te was appointed to the master- 
adapted for two flutes. 12. J" Beauties of ship ofMagdalene College, Cambridge, by Sir 
Sacred Harmony, or ^ ocalist s Pocket-book,' j^^^^ q^^^ Qriffin, afterwards Lord Howard 
1824. 13. 'Peck s Pocket Arrangement of deWalden, who had the right of presentation, 
I^lm and Hymn-tunes, 3 vols., 1^<33. The ^ q^^^ ^f ^^e estate of Audley End. He 




per literal ref/ias in 1786. In April 

[Gent. Mag. 1784 p. 162, 1798 p. 1149, 1801 1792 he was advanced bv the crown to the 

p. 121 0;BrowD'8 Diet. ofMusicians, p. 466; Peck's deanery of Peterborough;^ and it is recorded, 

publications.] L. M. M. ^ ^ crowning proof of his parsimonv, that he 

PECKAIID,PETER,D.D.(1718.^-1797), only gave one annual dinner to his" chapter, 

whig divine, son of the Rev. John Peckard He built a new parsonage-house at Fletton, 

of Welboum, Lincolnshire, matriculated and was permitted by the patron, Lord Carys- 

from Corpus Christi Coll^^e, Oxford, 20 July fort, to nominate his successor to the benefice. 

1734, when aged 16, and was admitted on Peckard died on 8 Dec. 1797, and was buried 
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at Peterborough. His wife was Martha 
(1729-1805), eldest daughter of Edward 
Ferrar, attorney at Huntingdon. A poetical 
essay on Peckard is in tne ' Gentleman's 
Magazine/ 1799 (pt. i. p. 325), and two 
poems, one by him and one by his wife, are 
in that periodical for 1789 (pt. ii. p. 748). 

Peckard published many sermons of a liberal 
tendency, and those of later life drew attention 
to the evils of the slave traffic. The views 
which Archbishop Seeker deemed heterodox 
were set out in : 1 . ' Observations on the 
Doctrine of an Intermediate State,' 1756. 
2. * Further Observations on the Doctrine of 
an Intermediate State,* 1757. The last was 
in reply to the queries of Thomas Morton, 
rector of Bassingham. Peckard's opinions 
were also criticised by Caleb Fleming, D.D. 
[q. v.], in his * Survey of the Search of the 
Souls,' 1759, and defended by him in * Ob- 
servations on Mr. Fleming's Survey,' 1759, 
which provoked from Fleming * A Defence of 
the Conscious Scheme against that of the 
Mortalist.' 

Among Peckard's other sermons and tracts 
were : 3. * The popular Clamour against the 
Jews indefensible,' 1753. 4. *A Disserta- 
tion on Revelation, chap. xi. ver. 13,' 1756. 
This was written to prove that the passage 
was prophetical, and fulfilled by the JLisbon 
earthquake. It was criticised at some length 
in the * Gentleman's Magazine,' 1756 (pp. 188- 
139), and defended by the author in the same 
periodical (pp. 213-14). 5. * The proper Stile 
of Christian Oratory,* 1770 (against thea- 
trical declamation). 6. * National Crimes the 
Cause of National Punishments,' 1795. It 
passed through three editions, and referred 
chiefly to the slave trade, on which subject 
I'eckard often preached. On becoming vice- 
chancellor at Cambridge he put the question, 
*Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare?' 
He published anonymously in 1776 a treatise 
on (7) * Subscription with Historical Ex- 
tracts,' and in 1778 a pamphlet (8) * Am I not 
a Man and a Brother ? ' 

Peckard's father-in-law, Edward Ferrar, 
left him by will many books and papers, in- 
cluding a * life,' by John Ferrar, of Nicholas 
Ferrar [q. v.] It was published by him in 1790 
as (9) * Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrar,' but with some mutilations, through 
fear of a * scornful public' It was reprinted, 
with a few omissions, in Wordsworth's * Ec- 
clesiastical Biography' (v. 69-266), and pub- 
lished separately in an abrid^d form in 1852. 
Some of Peckard's manuscripts, which were 
valuable to students of the genealogy of the 
early American settlers, are referred to in 
J. W. Thornton's * First Records of Anglo- 
American Colonisation,' Boston, 1859. 



Peckard left property to Magdalene Col- 
lege, and also founded two scholarships. 
Portraits of him and his wife hang in tne 
college hall. A 'capital portrait' of him is 
said to exist at Fletton. 

[Gent. Mag. 1766 p. 496. 1777 p. 248. 1797 
pt. ii.pp. 1076, 1126. 1798 pt. i. p. 440 ; Mayor's 
N. Ferrar, pp. 378-0, 382-3 ; Foi-ter's Alumni 
Oxon. ; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. ii. 119, 444 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Illustrations, vi. 729-31 ; Le 
Nuves Fasti, ii. 134, 541. iii. 455, 611, 695; 
Sweeting's Churches of Peterboroogb, pp. 58, 
187. 204 ; Blackhnrne's Works, vol. i. pp. xlii- 
xliii; Pinkerton's Lit. Correspondence, i. 44-9, 
105-6; informatioD from A. G. Pe{>kett, Mag- 
dalene Coll.] W. P. C. 

PEOKE, THOMAS (Ji, 1664), verse- 
writer, son of James Pecke, a member of the 
well-known family of his name settled at 
Spixworth in Norfolk, was bom at Wymond- 
ham in 1637. His mother's maiden name 
was Talbot. He was educated at the free 
school, Norwich, under Thomas Levering, 
to whom he addresses one of his epigrams, 
and was admitted a member of Gonville and 
Caius College, 8 Oct. 1655. He apparently 
owed his maintenance at the university to 
his uncle, Thomas Pecke of Spixworth, but 
seems to have left it without a deg^ree. He 
entered at the Inner Temple on 22 June 
1657, when he was described as of Edmon- 
ton, and was called to the bar on 12 Feb. 
1664 {Register Books of the Inner Temple), 

Pecke was a friend of Francis Osborne 
(1593-1659) Fq. v.], the author of * Advice 
to a Son,' and when Osborne was attacked 
by John Heydon [q. v.] in his *■ Advice to a 
Daughter,' replied to the latter in * Advice to 
Balaam's Ass,' 8vo, 1658. Heydon also gave 
currency to the report that Pecke was the 
author of * A Dialogue of Polygamy,' a trans- 
lation from the Italian of Bernardino Ochino 
[q. v.], published in 1657, and dedicated to 
Osborne. 

Pecke also published * An Elegie upon the 
never satisfactorily deplored Death of that 
rare Column of Parnassus, Mr. John Cleeve- 
land,' a folio broadside, 1658 (Brit. Mus.); 

* Pamassi Puerperium,' 8vo, 1659, a collec- 
tion of epigrams, original and translated from 
Sir Thomas More and others, upon the title of 
which he describes himself as the * Author 
of that celebrated Elegie upon Cleeveland,' 
and a congratulatory poem to Charles II, 4to, 
1660. 

There is a portrait of Pecke prefixed to 

* Parnassi Puerperium.* 

[Information kindly supplied by the master of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.] 

0. T. D. 
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PECKHAM, Sib EDMUND (1495 ?- 
1564), treasurer or master of the mint, was 
son of Peter Peckham, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Eburton. His 
family was connected with Buckinghamshire, 
and he acquired a house and estate at Den- 
ham in that county. At an early age he 
entered the kinj^s countinjr-house as a clerk, 
and attended Henry VIII on his visit to 
Gravelines in July 1520 {Rutland Papers, 
p. 5). Henry Vlll appointed him in 1524 
cofferer of the royal household, and in 1520 
clerk of the green cloth. From 1525 he was 
a justice of the peace for Buckinghamshire. 
A like honour in re«fard to Middlesex was 
conferred on him in 1587. In 1527, on the 
attainder of Francis, viscount Lovel, he was I 
granted the manors of Alford, Eccles, Alder- 
fey, Chester, and Flint. He was knighted 
on 18 May 1542 (Wriothbblby, Chronicle, 
i. 135). In 1546 he added to his other offices 
that of treasurer or master of the mint, to 
which was attached a residence at Black- 
friars. He retained the post till his death, 
although during 1552-4 his place was filled 
temporarily by Martin Pirri, master of the 
Dublin mint. In 1547 he was nominated an 
assistant executor of Henry VIIFs will, under 
which he received 200/. In 1549 — during 
Edward VI's reign — he was directed with 
others to restore the old standard of gold. 
In 1551 he coined the pound weight of silver 
— three-quarters alloy and one fine — into 
aeventy-two shillings worth twelve pence 
a piece. On Edwara VI*s death Peckham 
maintained with much energy the cause of 
Queen Mary, in opposition to Lady Jane 
Grey. He proclaimed Queen Mary in Buck- 
inghamshire {Chronicle f pp. 8, 12), and subse- 
quently kept a careful watch on the move- 
ments of the Duke of Northumberland in the 
eastern counties. He was rewarded by be- 
coming a privy councillor, and was elected 
M.P. for Buckinghamshire in the first and 
third parliaments of the new queen's reign 
(October 15o3 and November 1554). He and 
his son Henry took a prominent part in re- 
pressing Wyatt's rebeUion. Reputed to be 
a staunch catholic, he exerted much influence 
at Mary's court. In 1557 he attended the 
funerafof Anne of Cleves, and acted as her 
executor (Nicolas, Teatamenta Vetusta, pp. 
42, 44). With Queen Mary's death his poli- 
t'lcaX life ceased, but he remained treasurer 
of the mint, and helped to carry into effect 
Queen Elizabeth's measures for the restora- 
tion of the coinage. He was buried in Den- 
ham church on 18 April 1564. An elaborate 
monument was erected to his memory there, 
but only damaged fragments survive. 

Peckham married Ann, daughter of John 



Cheyne of Chesham-Bois, Buckinghamshire. 
She was buried at Denham on 27 May 1570. 
By her he had four sons — Robert, Ilenry, 
George [q. v.], and Edward — and at least 
two daughters. The eldest son, Robert 
(1515-1569), stood high in Queen Mary's 
favour as a zealous catholic, was made a 
privy councillor by her, and was knighted in 
1555. He was M.P. for Buckinghamshire 
in April 1554. According to his long epitaph 
at Denham, he sought to improve his tiealth 
(which he had injured by excess of study) 
by a foreign tour, on which he set out in 
1564. But his epitaph at Rome states that 
he voluntarily exiled himself from his native 
country on account of the final triumph of 
protestantism under Elizabeth. He died at 
Rome on 10 Sept. 1569, and was buried in | 
the church of San Gregorio there, where a 
mural monument is still standing (cf. Notes * 
and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 259). His heart was 
subsequently interred in Denham church, 
where he is commemorated in a tablet bear- 
ing a long inscription. He married Mary, 
daughter and coneiress of Edmund, lord 
Bray, whose sister was wife of Sir Ralph 
Vemey. 

Sir Edmund's son Henry was four times 
elected M.P. for Chipping Wycombe between 
March 1552-3 and October 1555. He was 
involved in 1566, with Henry Dudley and 
Job Throgmorton, in a conspiracy to rob the 
exchequer. He was arrested on 18 March, 
and sought to save his life by betraying his 
companions. He was hanged, along with 
John Daniel, on Tower Hill, on 7 May 1656. 
Both were buried in All Hallows Barking 
Church (Machyn, pp. 102, 109, 348, 351; 
Strtpe, Memorials, ui. i. 489). 

[LipscomVs Buckinghamshire, \v, 440 et seq.; 
Harl. MSS. 1633 f. 76, 1110 f. 67; Strype's 
Memorials ; Letters and Papers of Henry YIII, 
1522-1539; Froude's History; Chronicle of 
Queen Mary and Queen Jane (Camden Soc.) ; 
Vemey Papers (Camden Soc.), pp. 57 seq. ; 
Hawkins's Silver Coins of England, p. 485; 
Rogers Knding's Annals of the Coinage, ed. 
1840, i. 20 n, 34, 54, 318 et seq.] S. L. 

I PECKHAM, Sir GEORGE (d. 1608), 
' merchant venturer, was third son of Sir Ed- 
mund Peckham [q. v.] George succeeded to the 
paternal estate at Denham, and was knighted 
m 1570. In 1572 he was high sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire. In 1574 he, together with 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert [q. v.]. Sir Richard 
Grenville [(j. v.], and Christopher Carleill 
[q. v.], petitioned the queen * to allow of an 
enterprise by them conceived ... at their 
charges and adventure, to be performed for 
discovery of sundry rich and unknown lands 
. . . fatally reserved for England and for the 
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during the first year of his office attended a 
general council of the order at Padua. A 
year or two afterwards he was summoned to 
home hj the pope, and made ' Lector sacri 
palatii/ or theological lecturer in the schools 
in the papal palace, being the first to hold 
the office (Monumenta FraTidscana, pp. 537, 
552 ; Trivet, p. 300 ; Maetin, i. p. Ixi). The 
Lanercost chronicler (p. 100) states that 
Peckham lectured at Rome for two years; 
but he probably did not hold the office much 
over a year, for it is unlikely that he was 
summoned by John XXI ; and Nicholas III, 
who favoured the friars, only became pope 
on 26 Nov. 1277. Peckham gained a great 
reputation by his lectures, which were at- 
tended by many bishops and cardinals. His 
audience are said to have always risen and 
uncovered as he entered, a mark of respect 
which the cardinals refused to continue afl«r 
he was made archbishop, lest its meaning 
might be misconstrued (Rodulphius, Hist. 
Seraph. BeliffioniSy p. 117 h). 

In 1278 Robert Bumell [(j. v.] was elected 
archbishop of Cant-erbury, in succession to 
Robert Kil wardby [a. v.] Nicholas III, how- 
ever, quashed the election, and on 25 Jan. 
1279 nominated Peckham to the vacant see, 
very much against his will {Ann. Mon. iv. 
279-^ ; the date is confirmed by the dating 
of Peckham's letters from 1283 onward, cf. 
RegUtrum, pp. 508, 510 ; but the papal bull 
announcing the appointment is dated 28 Jan. 
cf. Buss, Cal. Papal RegisttrSy i. 456). Ac- 
cording to Thomas Wikes {Ann. Mon. iv. 
280), Peckham was consecrated on the Sunday 
in Mid-Lent, 12 March, but other authorities 
give the first Sunday in I^ent, 19 Feb. 
( Whaktox, Anglia Sacra, i. 116) ; the latter 
date is shown to be correct by entries in 
Peckham*8 ' Register* (pp. 96, 98, 177-8, 301, 
805; cf.STV'Bha,Ii€g.Sacr.Angi.]^.4Q). Peck- 
ham did not leave Rome till some time after 
his consecration, and passed through Paris 
in haste, reaching Amiens on 21 May, in 
order to be present at the meeting there 
between Edward I and Philip III of France 
two days later (Hegistrum, pp . 3, 4). Edward 
received him kindly, and at once ordered the 
temporalities of Canterbury to be restored to i 
him ( ib. p. 0). On 26 May Peckham pro- 
ceeded to Abbeville, and on 4 June crossed to 
Dover from Witsand {ib. pp. 8, 9). The order \ 
for restitution of the temporalities had been 
issued on 30 May, and restitution was made 
immediately on the archbishop's arrival (Paf. 
Holl 7 Edw. /, ap. 48th Report of Dep.- 
Keener, p. 37; Ann. Mon. ii. 391, iii. 280). 
Pecxham was not enthroned at Canterbury 
till 8 Oct., when he celebrated his entry in 
Edward*s presence {U>. ii. 391). 



As a friar Peckham was naturally inclined 
to favour the pretensions of the papal see 
(cf. Registrum, p. 240), and his tenure of 
office was marked by several bold though 
ineffectual attempts to magnify ecclesiastical 
authority at the expense of the temporal 
power. Almost his first act on landing was 
to summon a council to meet at Reading on 
29 July. Among other acts at this council 
Peckham ordered his clergy to explain the 
sentences of excommunication against the im- 
pugners of Magna Charta, against those who 
obtained royal writs to obstruct ecclesiastical 
suits, and against all, whether royal officers 
or not, who neglected to carry out the sen- 
tences of the royal courts (Wilkins, Concilia, 
ii. 40 ; Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 1 16-16). Ed- 
ward took ofience at Peckham*s attitude, and 
in the Michaelmas parliament not only com- 
pelled him to witndraw the objectionable 
articles {Rolls of Parliament, i. 224), but 
also made the archbishop^s action the occa- 
sion for passing Statute of Mortmain or De 
Religiosis. In the same parliament Edward 
demanded a grant of a fifteenth from the 
clergy. The northern province granted a 
fifteenth for three years ; l*eckham after some 
delay held a convocation, and granted a tenth 
for two years, * so as to be unlike York* {Ann. 
Mon. iv' 286). During 1280 a further subject 
of dispute arose with the king, owing to 
Peckham's claim to visit Wolverhampton and 
other royal chapels in the diocese of Lichfield 
as a matter of right ; Edward contested the 
archbishop's pretensions, and I^eckham, after 
some demur, had to substantially yield the 
point {Registrum, pp. 109, 178-84). Peckham 
was not daunted bv his failure, and in a coun- 
cil at Lambeth in 1281 the bishops proposed 
to exclude the royal courts from determining 
suits on patronagre, and from intervention 
in causes touching the chattels of the spi- 
ritualty {Ann. Mon. iv. 285). Edward pe- 
remptorily forbade the proposal {Faedera, i. 
598), and Peckham had once more to yield. 
The archbishop's conduct *no doubt sug- 
gested the dennite limitation of spiritual 
jurisdictions which was afterwards enforced 
in the writ circumspecte agatis^ (Stubbs, 
Const. Hist. W. 117). This legislation was 
not passed — in 1285 — without further oppo- 
sition from Peckham {Ann. Mon. iii. 317). In 
other matters Peckham was on not unfriendly 
terms with the king, and he intervened with 
success on behalf of Almeric de Montfort in 
1282 {ib. iv. 483; RegUtrum, p. 361). But 
the chief political question in which Peckham 
was concerned was the Welsh war. The 
archbishop was anxious to put down the 
abuses in the Welsh church, and to bring 
it into greater harmony with English customs. 
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Aaearlya8 200ct.l279hi;wfoteloLIywelyn, 
rebuking him for his infringements of the 
liberties of the cliurch (ifi. p. 77). In July 
1280 he visited Wftles, &nd made a friendl^ 
amn^miint with Llewelyn &s to the bi- 
shopric of Banifor, receiving e. present of some 
hounds from the prince (ib. pp. 195-6). But 
amonthlateraletterofPeckh&m's. in whicli 
he asserttid the reasonableness of Edward's 
claim to settle diapiites on the marches by 
English customs, roused Llyvelyn'a wrath 
(t&. p. 136 { Bee more fully under Lliivelyit 
AB Osvtfydd). The archbishop's ill-con- 
ftidered action led to the trouble which 
precipitated the end of Llywelyn's power. 
By the spring of 121^2 the Welsh had broken 
out into open rebellion, and on 1 April 
Peckham ordered their excommunication \ib, 
p. 324). Towards the end of October Peck- 
ham joined the king at Rhuddlan, with the 
intention of endeavouring to mediate in 
person. On 31 Oct. he set out, against Ed- 
ward's will, to meet Llywelyn, and spent 
three days with him at Snowdon. Bui jiro- 
looged discussion and negotiations between 
the archbishop and the Welsh prince failed 
to produce ony terms to which Edward 
could give his consent (ii. pp, 435-78. cf. 
Pref. ii. pp. liii-lvi ; Arm. Mon. iv. -269-90). 
After Llywelyn's death Peckham appealed 
to the king on behalf of the Welsh clergy 
(Sfyutruat, pp. 489-91), and, afUjr the com- 
pletion of the conq ueat , took various measures 
intended to bring the church in Wales into 
conformity with English customs, and also 
induced the king to adopt some measures for 
remedying the damage which had been done 
to the Welsh churches through the war (ib. 
pp. 724-6, 7i'9-36, 737, 773-82, cf. Pref. ii. 
pp. Ivii-lx). 

Peckham's ecclesiastical policy, like his 
political action, was marked by good in- 
tentions, but marred by blundering zeal and 
an inclination to lay undue stress on the 
rights and duties of his office. His position 
at the start was rendered more dilncult by 
financial embarrassments. His predecessor, 
Robert Kilwardby, had sold the last year's 
revenues of the see, and had taken away 
much valuable property ((6. pp. 18, 277, 650). 
Peckham was consequently without means 
to discharge the debts which he had incurred 
for the expenses of his appointment, and, 
owing to this and the dilapidations of the 
archiepiscopal property, waa much hampered 
by need of money. Ht.> endeavoured without 
auccess lo recover the property taken away 
bv Kilwardby (cf. JA. pp. 17,21, 105-7,120, 
1'73, lO.W-60). In his ecclesiastical admini- 
stration Peckham applied himself with much 
leal to thecorrection of abuses in the church. 



At ibe council of Reading in July-Ai^ust 
1279, BlatuteK were passed accepting the coa- 
Btitutions of Ottobon, and forbidding the 
holding of livings in plurality or in «>»»- 
mendam. At the council of Lambeth in 
October 1281 further statutes were pasted 
to check the growth of plurality, and both 
councils dealt with minor ecclesiastical 
matters (Wilkiks, Condlia, ii, 33.51 ). Much 
of Peckham's episcopate was taken up with 
H vst ema t i c and search ingvisitationsof vari oua 
dioceses of his province, for the moat part 
conducted by himself in person. Lichfield 
and Norwich were viaited in 1260 {Ann. 
Mon. iii. 382, iv. 284), the Welsh dioceses 
and Lincoln in 1284, and Worcester in 1285 
i. 351, iv. 491 ; Eegittrttm, Pref. 
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\ tatorial rights had involved him in 1280 in 
a dispute with the king, and two years later 
the suflragHUS of Canterbury presented him 
I with twenty-one articles complaining of his 
I procedure and of the conduct of bis officials. 
Peckham denied some of the allegations, and 
justified himself in regard to others, but at 
the same time found it necessary to appoint a 
commission of lawyers, who drew up n^ula^ 
tions intended to obviate some of the com- 

flaintj (Reffittrum, pp. 328-39J. Nor were 
'eckham's relations with individual bishopa 
1 always satisfactory. Wlien William of Wicl- 
waine, the recently consecrated archbishop 
of York, arrived in England late in 1279, 
I'eckham at once resisted his claim to bear 
his cross in the southern province (^liin. -Von, 
iv. 281 ), even though the [lope had eipressly 
' commanded him to abstain from a dispuM 
on this matter (Bi.iss, Cat. Papnt Xegittert, 
I i. 459). When the question occurred again 
J in 1284 and 1285, Peckham maintained the 
, rights of his see with equal tenacity {Srg, 
I pp. 869, 90fi-8). A more serious disput« 
was with Thomas de Contelupe, bishop of 
Hereford, who complained of the removal of 
a matrimonial suit to the archbishop's court, 
I and, failing lo obtain redress, appealed to 
! Rome {ui. p. 1057). In 1282 a fresh quarrel 
j arose through the excommunication of Con- 
telupe's official by Peckham. Cantelupe re- 
! fused to confirm the sentence, and, after an 
ineffectual meeting at Lambeth on 7 Feb., 
the archbishop excommunicated him. The 
bishop appealed to Rome, and on 25 Aug. 
died at Orvieto; even then Peckham's ho»- 
tiliCy did not cease, and he attempted to 
prevent the christian burial of Cantelupe's 
remains (ffe?, pp. 299. 308,316, 318-22.382, 
393; .^nR.Afon.ii.405). Peckham's visitation 
of the Welsh dioceses in 1284 involved him in 
a dispute with Thomas Bek. bishop of St. 
David's, who set up a claim to metropolitan 
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mrifldictioiiy and refused to receive the arch- 
mahop except as primate (i2^^. Pref. iii. 
^. xxyii-xxziii). 

Peckham was especially anxious to check 
the ahuses of plurality, and his zeal involved 
him in several sharp disputes. In 1280 he 
compelled Antony Bek, tne kind's secretary, 
and afterwards hishop of Durham, to sur- 
rander five benefices ; it was even reported 
that Peckham had obtained papal letters for- 
bidding Bek to receive any ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, but this the archbishop denied 
{ib. pp. 112, 140, 144, 244). A more serious 
case was that of Richard de la More, whose 
eleetion as bishop of Winchester in 1281 
Psekham refused to confirm, on the ground 
that he held two benefices with cure of souls 
without dispensation. The bishop-elect ap- 
pealed to Rome, but, despite the opposition 
of some cardinals, incluaing Hugh of Eve- 
sham [q. v.], Peckham won his case (tb, 
Su 206; 219, 277, 281, 1004, 1065-6 ; Ann, 
an, ii. d94>5, iv. 283). A somewhat similar 
cue occurred at Rochester in 1283, when 
Peckham refused for a like reason to confirm 
Jd^ Kirkby (d. 1290) [q. v.l, and compelled 
bim to resign (2teff. pp. 575, 1032). Another 
loiur dispute was with Tedisio de Camilla (dean 
of Wolverhampton, and afterwards bishop 
of Turin from 1300 to 1318), an Julian ec- 
eleaiastic whom Peckham deprived of seve- 
nl benefices ; but Tedisio could exert such 
powerful influence in the Roman curia that 
in this case Peckham, much to his chagrin, 
did not obtain complete success (t^. pp. 131, 
384-7, 598-604, 822 ; Wadding, Ann, Ord, 
Min. V. 82). 

Peckham's visitations naturallyincluded the 
monastic houses, and his ' Register' contains 
Aoonsiderablenumberof injunctions andordi- 
nances for the correction of abuses (cf. Beg, 
Pref. i. p. Ixxiv, ii. pp. Ixi-lxxiii, iii. pp. xxxix- 
xlyi) ; but none of them were of anv special 
importance, though the archbishop s strict- 
aess lends some colour to the charge that he 
was actuated by enmity to the Benedictines. 
At Abingdon he interfered to prevent the 
«i8e of a shortened form of devotions, and 
with the abbeys of Christchurch and St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury, and of Westminster 
he had some dispute as to his rights of entry 
(i». pp. 72-3, 161, 341, 970; Thorn, Chron, 
ap. Srn'ptores Decern. 1951-4). In 1281 Peck- 
ham had summoned all the abbots, whether 
exempt or not exempt, to attend the Lambeth 
council. The Cistercians, together with the 
abbots of Westminster, St. Edmund's, St. 
Albans, and Waltham, appealed, claiming to 
have special privileges ; the last three abbots 
made their submission in April 1282 (Beg, 
pp. 237, 280, 307, 1009). The abbot of West- 
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minster seems to have held out, and the rela- 
tions of that abbey with the archbishop were 
never friendly. In 1282 Peckham rebuked 
the abbot for extortion at his ferry at Lam- 
beth, and in 1283 interfered on behalf of the 
priory of Malvern, which was a cell of West- 
minster (tb, Pref. ii. pp. Ixxvii-lxxxii). In 
1290 PecKham supported the Franciscans in 
a quarrel with the monks of Westminster, 
and laid the abbey under an interdict, in con- 
sequence of which he took no part in the 
funeral of Queen Eleanor on 17 Dec. (Monu- 
menta Franciscanay ii. 33, 35, 40, 47, 56; 
Ann, Mon, iv. 326). On the other hand, Peck- 
ham interfered on behalf of the Benedictines 
of Rochester against their bishop in 1283 
{Flores Historiarumj iii. 59-60). The charge 
that he was actuated by enmity to the monks 
had perhaps no better ground than the fact 
that ne was a friar. 

Certainly Peckham lost no opportunity of 
advancing the interests of the two great 
orders of mendicants, and especially those of 
his own order. He had been appointed by 
the pope * protector of the privileges of the 
order of Minors in England' (cf. Beg. p. 246). 
In 1281 he interposed in their behalf against 
the Cistercians of Scarborough (tb. pp. 2 15-1 0, 
246-8). In 1282 we find him seeking ad- 
vantages for his order at Reading, in 1289 at 
Worcester, and in 1291 at Oxford and Exeter 
{ib, pp. 414, 977, 983; Ann, Mon. iv. 501). 
In 1283 he granted the house belonging to 
his see at Lyons to the Franciscans of tnat 
city (Beg. p. 615). W^hile he sometimes 
associated the Dominicans in advantages 
sought for his own order (ib. pp. 724, 744), 
he denied their claim to superiority, and 
asserted that the Franciscans, following the 
example of the apostles in their poverty, led 
a holier life than any other order in the 
church (ib. l*ref. iii. p. xcix ; Little, pp. 75- 
76). While again he asserted the right of 
the Franciscans to hear confessions and grant 
absolution (Beg. pp. 877, 952, 956), he denied 
the like right to tne Carmelites and Austin 
friars at Oxford. On another occasion the 
latter order were compelled to surrender a 
Franciscan whom they had received into 
their own body , and the Carmelites of Co ven try 
were prohibited from settling within the 
prescribed distance of the Franciscans (t^. 
pp. 838-40, 952, 956, 977). 

Peckham's visitation of Lincoln diocese 
brought him to Oxford on 30 Oct. 1284, 
when he condemned certain erroneous 
opinions in grammar, logic, and natural phi- 
losophy, which, though censured bv liis 
Dominican predecessor, Kilwardby, ha^ now 
revived (Ann. Mon, iv. 297-8 ; Wood, 
Colleges and Halls, i. 318-25). The gram- 
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magical errors, wLich incladeii iTicli absor- Floret Sut. uL 82 L On 20 March 1*292 
ditiei tA chat * e? o corn: ' wa» goi>i Lann. the bishop of Hereford had license to confer 




inTolved the r^roeived dDCtrine of the hat see B^^utnanj VreL iiL p. liii). ' fii th& 
EacharUt. The doctrines in finest ion w^e preTiocs September Henir of Eastry had 
maintained bv the Dominican nrals of Peck- written to the archbidhop' (Wileixs, Oon^ 
ham*§ own ordrr. and their condemnation ciJia^ iL IS4-5). reminding him of his pro- 
appeared to impuzn the reputation of the mise to be buried in the cathedral, and 
liominican doctor .^t. Thomas Aaaina;^ The Pecitham was buried accordingly on 19 Dee. 
archbishop's action consequentlv raised a in the north cross aisle near the place of 
storm of opposition. In his letter to the Becket's martyrdom (^0>n/.6EBTASE,ii. 300). 
chancellor on 7 Not., firbiddinz the asser- His tomb is of gier Sussex marble, with 
tion of the condemned opinions, Peckham an oak recumbent ed&gr under a canopy, 
was at some pains to declare that he in- There are engraTings ot the monument in 
tended no hostility to the Dominicans But Pftrkers 'I^ Antiquitate BritanniciB £c- 
a month later he had to complain that clesi£.*andDart*s' Antiquities of the Cathe^ 
his orders had been disregarded^ and that dral Church of Canterbury/ both apparently 
the provincial prior of the Dominicans had from the same plate ; there are other engrav- 
maoe an attacK on him in the congregation ings in Blore^s * Monumental Remains of 
of the university. The prior, he said, had Noble and Eminent Persons,' and in Brit- 
misrepresented him : he was actuated by ton's ' Cathedral Antiquities,' voL i. pi. zviii 
no hostility to the Dominicans, nor to the (Regutrum, VreL iii. pp. liii-lv). Peckham's 
honoured memory of St. Thomas ; he had no heart was buried in the choir behind the 
intention to unduly favour his own order, - high altar at the Grey Friars of London 
and his censure was supported by the action . (Cotton MS. Vit. F iii. f. 274). He is 
of his predecessor. On 1 Jan. 'l2So Peck- \ stated to have left 5,305/. Vis. 2Jrf., though 
ham wrote to certain cardinals in defence the Dunstable annalist (Ann, Man, iii. 373) 
of his procefrding*? {H^^ jfp. 840, 8o2, 862, says he left little treasure. In his will he 
804, 870). The enmity ot the Dominicans, named as his executors the Friars Minors of 
however, still continued, and on 1 June 1285 \ Paris (cf. Fecdernj i. 800). Peckham com- 
Peckham complained in warm terms of | pleted the foundation in 1287 for a provost 
an attack made on him in an anonymous ; and six canons at Wingham, Kent, which 

famphlet, written opparently by a Cambridge | had been designed bv Kuwardby (Dugdajle, 
)ominican {ib. pp. 89<>-901). On 28 March j Monast. Angl. vi. 1341-2; Ret/istrum, iii. 
1287 he ordered the archdeacon of Ely to 1080 ; cf. Bliss, Oi/. Papal RegUter$, i. 548). 
inquire into certain slanders against him at I Some of the buildings of the arehiepiscopal 
Cambridge (ib, p. 043). It was the same > palace at Mayfield, Sussex, may date from 
heresy as to the * form ' of the body of Christ his time (Sussex Arch. Coll, iL 23o). 



that led to the trial and condemnation of 
the Dominican Richard Clapwell ""q. v.] by 
Peckham in April 1286 {ib, pp. 921-3; Arm, 
Mon. iii. 323-o). 

Peckliam's other relations with Oxford 
were friendly. On 31 .July 1279 he wrote 
to the chancellor confirming the privileges 
of the university {Iteg. p. 30). On 24 Nov. 
] 284 he remonstrated with the bishopof Lin- 
coln on his interference with the privileges 
of tlie university (ib. pp. 857-8) ; but he was 
unable to support the masters entirely, and 
on 27 .Ian. 1281 advised them to submit (ib, p. 
Hs7, cf. I'ref. iii. pp. xxxvii-xxxviii). As 
arc.libiHhop, P«;ckham was patron of Merton 
C()lle|To, and on scjveral occasions intervened 
in matters concerning its government (ib, pp. 
123,811-18,830). 

Peckham's health, both bodily and mental, 
bL»gan to fail some time before his death (cf. 



Peckham was learned and devout, and in 
his conduct as archbishop was clearly act uated 
by a sincere love of justice and hatred of 
oppression. His defects were due to an 
exaggerated sense of the importance of his 
office, and of the superiority of the ecclesias- 
tical power. Trivet well describes him as * a 
zealous promoter of the interests of his order, 
an excellent writer of poetry, pompous in 
manner and speech, but kind and thoroughly 
liberal at heart.' The Lanercost chronicler 
(pp. 101, 144) speaks of his humility, sin- 
cerity, and constancy in the duties of his 
office, and of his strict observance of the 
Franciscan rule. Even when archbishop, he 
contined to style himself *frater Johannes 
humilis,' was assiduous in prayer and fast- 
ing, and wore only the poorest clothing. 
When, as provincial prior, he attended a 
general council at Padua, he travelled all the. 
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way on foot rather than break the rule which 
forbade friars to ride (Rodulphius, Hist, 
Seraph. Bel, p. 117 ; Wadding, Ann, Ord, 
Min. V. 63). When, on 29 June 1282, he 
visited Lewes priory, he showed his affection 
for the monks and his own humility by 
sharing their simple fare in the refectory 
{Chron, de Leioes, ap. Sussex Arch, Coll. 
ii. 33). The Franciscans styled him the 
moon of their order. Pope Nicholas IV 
being the sun {Flores Hist. iii. 81); both 
died in the same year, and the Worcester 
chronicler commemorates the event in two 
verses: 

Sol obscuratar, sab terra luna moratur, 
Ordo tarbatar, stellarum lux bebetatur. 

Another though prejudiced view is given bjr 
the writer of the * Flores Historiarum * (iii. 
82), who says that in his prosperity Peckham 
scorned and despised many, and especially 
the Benedictines. 

Peckham was a voluminous writer of 
treatises on science and theology, as well as 
of poetry. Ilis extant works are: 1. *Per- 
spectiva Communis ; ' this treatise deals not 
with what is now called perspective, but with 
elementary propositions of optics. Printed 
as ' Perspectiva communis domini Johannis,' 
&c (Petrus Comenus, Milan, 1482), fol. ; 
other editions appeared at Leipzig, 1504, foL ; 
Venice, 1504, fol., and 1505? lol.; Nurem- 
berg, 1542, 4to ; Cologne, 1508, and 1542, 
4to, and 1627; an Italian translation ap- 

S eared at Venice in 1593, as 'I tre Libri 
ella* Perspettiva commune.' There are two 
manuscripts in the British Museum, viz., 
Add. MSS. 15108 and 17368, both of the 
fifteenth century. In the Bodleian Library 
there are Digb^ 218 Tsec. xiv. ; apparently not 
seen by the editors ot theprintea text), Digby 
28 and 98, and Bodleian 300. 2. *Theorica 
planetarum;' this may be the treatise in 
British Museum Add. MSS. 15107, ff. 05- 
716, and 15108, ff. 139-49*. 3. 'De 
Sphsera ; * inc. * Principalium corporum mun- 
danorum/ Arundel MS. 83, f. 123 & (sec.xiii.), 
in the British Museum ; MSS. LaurentiansD 
Plut. xxix. Cod. XV. (written in 1302), and 
ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. xxii. Dext. Cod. xii. 
p. 1 25. 4. * Collectanea Bibliorum.' Printed as 
' Divinaru Sententiaru Libroru Biblie ad certos 
titulos redacte Collectariu. In(|penio Joannis 
de Peccano . . . compilatu,' Paris, 1513, 8vo. 
Printed by Wolfgang Hopilius, at the sug- 
gestion of John Fisher (1459 P-1535) [q. v.] 
Other editions are Paris, 1514, ap. J. Frelon, 
and Cologne, 1541, 8vo. 5. 'Postilla in 
Cantica Canticorum ; ' inc. ' Dissolueris filia 
vaga proverb.' Manuscript in the * Biblio- 
theca Ambrosiana ' at Milan (Montfaucon, 



Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum^ i. 518). 6. * Trac- 
tatus de misteriatione numerorum in Sacra 
Scriptura.' MS. Lincoln College, Oxford, 
81, ff. 40-8 (sec. xv.), and Arundel MS. 
200, ff. 1-14 b, in the British Museum. 
7. * Quaestiones Quodlibeticje.' MS. Merton 
College, 96, ff. 262-70, contains twenty-six 
theological questions, under the title, 

* Quodlibet a fratre Johannis de Pech.' 
Sbaralea says that in the library of S. Croce 
at Florence there was * Quodlibet. Queritur 
utrum corpus hominis corruptibile possit 
induere incorruptionem.' The Lanercost 
chronicler (p. 100) says Peckham was the 
first to dispute at Oxford *■ in facultate 
Theologie de Quolibet.' 8. * Quaestiones 
OrdinariaB;'inc.* Utrum Theologia ex duobus.' 
MS. 3183 (sec. xiv.) in the ' Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale ' contains two questions, * Utrum 
theologia sit prae ceteris scientiis necessaria 

Sraelatis Ecclesia?/ and * Utrum theologia ex 
uobus componi debuerit Testament is.* 
MS. 15805, in the * Bibliothdque Nationale/ 
contains * Quodlibeta S.Thome, J. de Pecham 
et Gul.de Hozun,' and MS. 15980, f 238 
(sec. xiii.), * Responsio ad questionem J. de 
Peschant.* 9. *Collationes de omnibus 
Dominicis per annum.' Rawlinson MS. C. 
116, ff. 30^9 b (sec. xiv. imperfect), and 
Laud. MS. 85, ff. 1-31, both in the Bodleian 
Library. 10. «De Trinitate.' MS. Keg. 
10 B. ix. f. 616 in the British Museum, 
followed by the office for Trinity Sunday, 
ascribed to Peckham, and containing the 
antiphon, * Sedenti super solium.* Printed 
as * be Summa Trinitate et Fide Catholica,' 
R. Pynson, London, 1510, and * Liber do 
Sacrosancta . . . Trinitate in quo ecclesiasticfi 
officium explanatur,' Antwerp, 1530, 8vo. 
The office was printed in the * Breviarium 
Romanum' at Cremona, 1499. It was 
disused after the changes made in the * Bre- 
viary ' by Pius V, on account of its obscure 
and old-fashioned style (Bartii. CIavantt, 
Comment, in Bubrtcis Breviarii Bommii, 
ii. 89). 11. * Diffinicio theologie:* inc. 

* Pauca theologica rudimenta.* MS. Cambr. 
Univ. Libr. Gg. iv. 32, f. 10. 12. < Super 
Magistrum Sententiarum.* * Pecham super 
quartum sententiarum * is contained in Bod- 
leian MS. 859, ff. 332-79 b (sec. xiv.) Sbara- 
lea says there were manuscripts at Assisi 
and Santa Croce. This work was cited by 
John Peter Oliyi in 1285. 13. *Tractatus 
pauperis contra insipientem novellarum hrore- 
sum confictorem circa Evangelicam perfee- 
tionem ; * inc. * Quis dabit capiti.* MSS. 
Laurentianje ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. xxxvi. 
Dext. Cod. xii. p. 32, and Plut. xxxi. Sin. Cod. 
iii., MS. C. C. C. Oxon. 182, ff. 1-30, and 
in the librarv of S.Victor, Paris, as * Apologia 
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contra obloquentes mendicitati de perfec- 
tione evangelica' (Montfaucon, Bibl, BibL 
ii. 1372; see also Deniflb, Chart. Uniu. 
Paris, i. 415). It was written by Peckham 
against the threefold work of William of St. 
.^^our (* De PharissBo et Publicano ; * ' De 
periculis novissimorum temporum;' * Col- 
lectiones Script urse Sacrse*), which appeared 
about 1256. The tenth chapter of this 
work is substantially identical with 14. 
* Declaratio regule orcUnis Fratrum minorum 
domini Johannis de Pechamo/ which is 
printed in the * Firmamentum trium ordinum 
beatissimi . . . Francisci/ Venice, 1613. This 
exposition of the Rule was written before 
12/9; it is contained in MS. Laurentiana 
ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. xv. Dext. Cod. xii. 
f. 116^. 15. *Canticum pauperis . . . de 
introitu ad religionem ;' inc. * Confitebor tibi.* 
Cotton MS. Vesp. D. xiii. ff. 144-66*, in 
Brit. Mus., Trinity Coll. Dublin MS. C. 4, 22, 
MSS. LaurentiansB ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. 
xxxi. Sin. Cod. iii. and Plut. xv. Dext. 
Cod. xii. p. 108. 16. * Tractatus contra 
Fratrem Rogerium (ord. Prasd.) obloquentem 
contra suum ordinem ; ' inc. ^ Super tribus 
et super quattuor sceleribus.* MSS. Lauren- 
tiansB ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. xv. Dext. Cod. 
xii. p. 146, and Plut. xxxvi. Dext. Cod. xii. 
p. 25. Tanner styles this * Contra priorem 
Cisterciensium.* 17. * Formula confessionum ; ' 
inc. * Sicut dicit b. Joannes.' MS. Lauren- 
tiana ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. iv. Sin. Cod. 
xi. 18. * Super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis.' 
MS. Laurentiana ex Bibl. S. Crucis Plut. xii. 
Sin. Cod. xi. 19. * Vita S. Antonii Pata- 
vensis.' Nicholas Glasberger (Annal. Franc. 
ii. 91 ; cf. Brieger, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
(feschichtej xi. 211) states that Peckham 
wrote a life of St. Anthony of Padua, * mero 
stilo,' at the bidding of Jerome of Ascoli ; 
Peckham's life has been identified in a manu- 
script in the library of the Capuchins at 
Lucerne, and forms the basis of the ' Vie de 
S. Antoine de Padoue,' Paris, 1894, by Pere 
L. de Chersn6e. Sbaralea wrongly identified 
it with one by Bernard de Besse. A life of 
St. Anthony was published at Paris in 1890 
by J. R. P. Hilaire, under the names of St. 
Bonaventure and Peckham, * Saint Antoine 
de Padoue, sa legende primitive.' 

Poetry : 20. * Philomela : ' inc. * Philomela 

f>rffivia temporis amoeni.' This graceful re- 
igious poem has been wrongly ascribed to St. 
Bonaventure,among whose works it is printed ; 
Mayence edition, 1609, vi. 424-7, Venice edi- 
tion, vi. 445, and also at Paris in 1503, with 
Bonaventure's * Centiloquium,' and Munich, 
1645, with a paraphrase. A German trans- 
lation appeared at Munich, 1612, *■ Nachtigall 
sless lleiligen Bonaventura,' and a Spanish 



translation in the works of Ludovicus 
Granatensis, viii. 438, Madrid, 1788 ; there 
is an English imitation written about 1460 
in MS. Cott. Cal. A. ii. ff. 69-64. There 
are numerous MSS. — e.g. Cott. Cleop. A. xii., 
Harleian 3766, Royal 8 G. vi. in the British 
Museum, and Laud. 402 in the Bodleian 
Library, besides seven others noticed by 
Mr. C. T. Martin. This poem has also been 
attributed to John Hoveden [q. v.J, but is 
more probably by Peckham. 21. * Defensio 
Fratrum Mendicantium ; ' inc. * O Christi 
Vicarie, Monarcha terrarum.' Ascribed to 
Peckham in a modem hand in MS. Dd. xiv. 
20, ff. 294 6-297, in Cambr. Univ. Libr., and in 
a fourteenth-century hand in Digby MS. 166, 
f. 68, in the Bodleian Library. 22. * Medi- 
tacio de Sacramento Altaris et ejus utili- 
tatibus ; ' inc. * Ave, vivens hostia, Veritas et 
vita.' Arundel MS. 374, f. 76 b, Royal MS. 
2 A. ii. f. 88 h, and Harleian MS. 913, f. 57 b 
(imperfect), all in the British Museiun. 
23. 'Versus de Sacramento Altaris;' inc. 

* Hostia viva, vale, fidei fons gloria matris,' 
Rawlinson MS. C. 668, f. 167, in the Bod- 
leian Library. This is quite different from 
the preceding poem. 24. * A Poem on Con- 
fession.' ^1S. Ee. vi. 6 ff. 42-63 b, in 
Cambr. Univ. Libr. This is mutilated at the 
beginning. 25. * Psalterium Beate Marie de 
Psalmis sacris sumptum ; ' inc. * Mente con- 
cipio laudes conscribere.' MSS. Dd. xv. 21 
ff. 1-15, Ff. vi. 14, ff. 8-22, Mm. v. 36, in 
the Cambr. Univ. Libr., and Sidney-Sussex 
D. 2, 14. 26. < A Poem on Age ; ' inc. * Dum 
Tuveniscrevi,ludensnunquam requievi.' MS. 
Ee. vi. 6, ff. 40-41 6, where it is stated to be 

* most probably by John Peckham.' 

Pits and Tanner ascribe a number of 
other works to Peckham ; some are clearly 
confusions with one or another of the fore- 
going, others may be parts of his constitu- 
tions. In addition to the works given by 
these writers, Sbaralea gives : (1) * Expositio 
in Ecclesiastem ; ' inc. * Hoc nomen Ecclesi- 
astes,' of which there was a manuscript at 
Assisi ; and (2) * Postilla inEzechielem ' manu- 
script at Clairvaux (Lb Long, Bibl. Sacra, 
p. 896). There are manuscripts of many of 
Peckham's works as Assisi. Peckham's name 
appears in the manuscripts and printed copies 
of his works, under a variety of forms — e.g. ' 
Peccanus, Pisanus. 

Peckham is erroneously credited with the 
following works : 1. ' Speculum disciplinae» 
ascribed to I'eckham by Sbaralea, but really 
by Bernard de Besse. 2. * Speculum Ecclesiae,' 
ascribed to Peckham in a modem hand in 
MS. C. C. C. Oxon. 156, but it really belongs 
to Hugh of St. Cher, the Dominican. 3. * De 
Oculo Morali.' Printed at Augsburg about 
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I476,UBworl[of' JoftDnisHthuni Arcliie- | 
piacopi CantbuarienBis.' Mr. Martin has 
exammed uioeteen manuBcripta, in nODe of 
which it ia ascribed to Peckham {Regittrum, 
Pref. iii. pp. Ixxxi-xcvii; but cf. Coopeb, 
Appendix A. to Beport on Fadera,^.\7, tor 
a maaUHcHpt at Bamberr). In aome manu- 
■cripts.it is ascribed to Itobert OroaseCeste, 
but it really belongs to Pierre de Limoges 
(Hauk^u, Notieet tt EitratU, vi. 134). 

Peckham'sproTinclalconstitutionaatliead- ' 
ing and Lambeth are printed in Wilkins'a 
'Coneilia,'ii. 33-6,61-61; other statutes not 
aaaisned to either of these councils are given 
by Wilkins, ii. 48. Wilkins did not use the 
best copies; Mr. Martin gives a detailed ac- 
GOUDt of the chief manuacripts on pp. cxxiii- 
cxliii of hiapreface to the third volume of the 
* Kegiatrum.' A aelection from Peckham's 
' GoDStitutiona' was printed by Richard I^n- 
•on in 1G30P; other editions were printed 
by Julian Notary, 1019, ^Vynkynde Worde, 
and H. I'epwell. Man; of'^Peckham's ' Con- 
etitutiona are comprised in the ' I'rovineiale ' 
of ^'illiam Lvndwood [q, v.] I'eckham's 
'Register' is tlie oldest of thu Canterbury 
K«isters now preserved at Lambttth, The 
eaiTier records of the see were removed by 
Archbishop Kilwardby. The moat important 
coDtentsolthe'l{egi8ter,'with an epitome of 
the formal documents not printed in full, haa 
been edited by Mr. C. T. Alanin for the Rolls 
Series, in three volumes, 1882-86. Mr. Martin 
basaleo included some letters not enrolled in 
the ' liegbler,' but e.Ktant in other col lections. 
Alarge number of documents from the 'Re- 
gister' are printed in Wilkins's 'Concilia,' 
vol. ii. 

[The main facta of Pfckham'ii archiepiscopate 
are to be dniwii from his Register^ an account 
of his lift) IB gircn in Mr. Mnrtin's three valu- 
abl« prefaces ; n detailed accoant of most of hit 
writings is given on pp. Ivi-ciliv of the preface 
to the thinl volume. Oilier aathoritiea are; 
Monumenla Pninciscana, An Dales Munastiei, 
Florea Hiiloriiirum, Collun's and Oieaedes' 
Cbroaicles. alt in the Rolla Ser. : Idnercost 
Chronicle, pp. 100, 101. U4 (Bannatvne Club) ; 
Trivet's Annals, pp. 299-300 (Engl. lliBt.Soc); 
Whartoa's Anglia facra, i. II, AS. 116-17 t Wil- 
kins'x Concilia, ii. 33-183 ; Rodulphiua Hiatorii 
Semphicie Religionis, ff. 116-1 7 ; Wadding's Ann. 
Ord. Min. v. 62-4, 78-85, and Script. Ord. 
Jlio. U8-9; Sbamlea's Buppl. ad Script. Ord. 
Min. pp. 447-eH; LeUnd's Comment, de Script 
Brit.; Taoner'sBlbl. Brit.-Hib. pp. S84-5 ; 'ft'ood'* 
rolleges and Ualli, i. 318-25. ed. Qntch, and City 
of Oifoid, ii. 369 (Oifoid Kiit. Soc.); Little's 
Grey Friim at Oxford (Oxford Hiat. Soc.); 
Sneaei ArcbKologieal Collections, espe^. ii. 33, 
2S4, 235, iv. 299; ZeilKhrift fiir Katholinche 
Theologie, xiii. 1 (Innsbriick), a repnnt of some 



of Peckham's leCtem on AriBlotelianism and 
August iniauiam, with notes liy F. Ehrle ; Ifook'a 
Livesof the Archbishops of Canterbury, iii. 327- 
367 ; Haur^u's Kotices et EitmilB de Quelquea 
Miinuscrits I^tiDH de la Bibl. Nut. vi. 131, 150- 
1S4. 273-4; Catalogue of Printed Books ut 
British Maseum ; Caulogues of Manutcripla at 
Brit. Mas.. Bodl. Libr. and Cnmbr. Uoiv. Libr. ; 
OrssBB'B Ti^Bor de Livres, iii. 483; Haln's Re- 
pertorium,iii.9423-7; Bandini'sBibliotheoiLco- 
poldina I^urentians, and CatntogUB Codicnni 
Latinorum Bibliorhec* Medice« L«u rentinnse. ii. 
36. iv. 263,478-9,620, 717-18; Montfaucon's 
Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum ; Denis Cat. MSS. 
Bibl. Ph]. Vindobonensis. ii. 210S, 2320, 2322, 
2596; Uenifle'sChartuUrium UaiversitstiB Pari- 
Biensis; Coopsr's Appendix A. to Report On 
Fcedera, pp. 17, 23, 2ft, 68. 224.] C. L. K. 

PECKITT, WILLIAM (ITSl-irftl), 
glass -painter, the son of a husbandman, was 
born in April 1731 at Carlton llusthwaite, 
near lilasingn-old, Yorkshire. He was brought 
up aa a carver and gilder, but of bis own 
accord adopted glass-paint in a- as a profession. 
According to one account, Peckitt was en- 
tirely self-taught ; but another more pro- 
bable story is that he learnt from William 
Price, who had studied under Henry Uylea 
Fq. T.j In 1753 I'eckitt completed an em- 
Dlematical subject of ' Justice ' on glasB, 
which he presented to the corporation of 
York, and which iB still in the justice-room 
of the guildhall at York ; for this he was ad- 
mitted gratiB to the freedom of the city in 
1754. In 176:iheexecutedtheeastwindow 
in Lincoln Cathedral, and in ]7tU was com- 
missioned by the dean and cbapterof Exeter 
I to paint the west window of the cathedral 
there. In ITUu he commenc.-d a aeries of 
paintings in the north side of .N'ew College, 
Oxford, conaisting of apocryphal porlraita of 
church dignitariea and worthies from the de- 
signs of liiagio Rebecca, U.A, In 17(i7 he 
executed for Oriel College a window with 
' The i'resenUtion of Christ in the Temple,' 
from the designs of Ur. Wall, a phyBJcian 
and amateur artist. In 1775 Peckitt com- 



the library of Trinity College, Cambridjp;, 
into whicu portraits of Francis Ilacon, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and George III are intro- 
duced. In York Minster there are four 
windows painted by i'eckitt in the south 
transept: one of these was presented by bim 
to the dean and chapter, and set up in 17(!8, 
and the remaining three were bequeathed to 
them by his wilt and act up after his death. 
Peckitt married, on 3 April 176,1, Mary, 
daughter of Cbarlea Motley, a sculptor of 
, York. Ue died on 14 Uct. 17U5, and naa 
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buried in the churchyard of St. Martin's, ! in his hand, inflicted upon himself while mak- 
Micklegate, at York, in which parish he had i ing a post-mortem examination, on 18 Aug. 
resided. Peckitt had considerable reputa- , 1787, at his house in St. James's, Westminster, 
tion during his lifetime as a glass-pamter, . He was buried in the family vault at Chiches- 
and made several new experiments in the ' ter. 

use of coloured glass. His work is, however, I Peckwell married, on 23 Feb. 1773, Bella 
of very inferior merit, and, certainly at . Blosset of co. Meath. By her he had a son, 
York, incongruous and wanting in true artis- [ Robert Henry (noticed below), and a daugh- 
t ic taste. ter, Selina Mary (named after her godmother, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Daries's Walks ^^^ Countess of Huntingdon), who, in 1793, 
through the Citv of Yorkshire; Dallavay's Anecd. | manned Oeorge Cirote, the banker, and be- 
of the Arts in England ; Gent. Mag. 1817, pt. i. ' came the mother of George Qrote fq. v.], the 
J,. 302.] L. C. I historian. Mrs. Peckwell died in her house 

i in Wilmot Street, Brunswick Square, on 

PECKWELL, HENRY ri747-l 787), di- : 28 Nov. 1816. 
vine, son ofHenry Peckwell of Chichester, was I Peckwell published, besides many sermons, 
born in 1747. About 1764 he entered the . * A Collection of Psalms and Hymns,' Lon- 
houseof an Italian silk merchant in London, . don, 1760? Several portraits of Peckwell 
with the intention of representing the firm were published : a mezzotint engraving by 
in Italy. But he spent more of his time at ] K. Houston, from a painting by J. Russell in 
AVhitetield'sTabemacle than in the counting- | 1774; an engraving by T. Trotter in 1767 ; 
house, and before his term was finished gave and another by J. Fittler, after R. Bowyer 
up his position and matriculated at St. Ed- in 1787 ; this was accompanied by a vig- 
mund Hall, Oxford, on 17 May 1770. He j nette of the charity * The Sick Man's Friend.' 
soon attracted the notice of the Countess of, The face was afterwards altered to that of 
Huntingdon, who made him one of her chap- i Rowland Hill. A small etched profile was 
lains. Before 1773 he visited Dublin, and ,' also published in 1787. 
drew large congregations in the city. Through , His only son, SiB Robert HEyRT Pecz- 
the influence of the Countess of Moira, Lady well, afterwards Blosset (1776-1823), was 
Huntingdon's eldest daughter, he was i)er- bom in 1776. He matriculated at Christ 
niitted to preach in the chapel of the Magda- Church, Oxford, on 23 Oct. 1792, graduated 
len Institution, founded by Lady Arabella B.A. 19 Oct. 1796, M. A. 5 Julv 1799, be- 
Denny, which was patronised by the highest came barrister- at-law at Lincoln's Inn in 
and most lashionable society in Dublin. Here 1801, and serjeant-at-law in 1809. He was 
he spoke out more plainly than was agreeable | deputy recorder of Cambridge, and counsel 
to the congregation, and many complaints upon the Norfolk circuit. In 1822 he was 
were made. The circumstance created a oreach ' appointed chief justice of Calcutta, and was 
between Lady Arabella and the Countess of i knighted. He died unmarried in Calcutta on 
Moira, and a])plicationwasmadetothe arch- . 1 Feb. 1823, after only two months' exercise 
bishop of Dublin to use his influence to arrest ^ of his judicial functions. He took his mothers 
the spread of met hodism in the church. Many name of Blosset. He published * Cases on 
influential pulpits, however, remained at I Controverted Elections in the Second I'arlia- 
Peckwell's disposal. In April 1774 the chapel , ment of the United Kingdom,' London, 
in Prince's Street, Westmmster, was repaired , 1805-6. 

and opened for him. In the same year he [Foster's Altmrni, 1715-1886; Gcnt.Mag.1787 
preached the anniversary sermon at Lady ! pp 745 834-5, 1823 pt. ii. p. 83; Life and Times 
Huntingdon's College at Treveeca, and after- , of the Countess of Huntingdon, ii. 77, 121, 196- 
wards visited many places in England, 2OO, 296 ; Plain Narrative of the death of Dr. 
preaching for the connexion. Subsequently ; Peckwell, pp. 1 1, 42, 44, 51 ; Harriet Grote'sPer- 
lie was presented by Lord Robert Manners sonal Life of (Jeorgo Groto, pp. 4-6; Bromley's 
to the rectory of Bloxholm-cum-Digby in Lin- Catalogue of Engraved Portraits.] B. P. 

colnshire, which he retained till his death. 1 

Residing in London, he founded in 1784 an PECOCK, REGINALD (1395?-! 400?), 
institution called < The Sick Man's Friend,' bishop successively of St. Asaph and Chi- 
for the purpose of relieving the sick poor of Chester, was a Welshman, probably bom in 
all denominations, as well as supplying in- | the diocese of St. David's about 139o. l*ro- 
Ftruction. To render himself of greater ser- , ceeding to Oxford, he entered Oriel College, 
vice to the work, he studied medicine. The where he was elected to a fellowship on 
*hich he ])reached for the benefit of | 30 Oct. 1417. Next vear he was teaching in 
^ produced as much as 400/. per one of the schools belonging to Exeter Col- 
lege in School Street. Possibly at this time 



J died from the eflects of a wound 
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he formed his friendship with Walter Lyhert 
[a. v.], afterwards bishop of Norwich. On 
21 Dec. 1420 he was admitted both acolyte 
and subdeacon by Kichard Fleming fq.v.], 
bishop of Lincoln ; he was ordainea deacon 
•on 15 Feb. 1421, and priest on the title of 
his colleffe feUowship on 8 March following. 
In 1425 he proceeded B.D. llis talents and 
learning attracted the notice of Humphrey, 
duke otGloucester [q. v.], then protector, and 
soon after 1425 Pecock probably left Ox- 
ford for the court. In 1431 he was elected 
to the mastership of Whittington College, 
near the Three Cranes in the Vintry, London 
(Whabton, Hist, de Episc, et Dec, Londin, et 
Assar, p. 349). To the college was attached 
the rectory of St. MichaeFs in Kiola, and to 
this Pecock was presented by the chapter of 
Canterbury on 19 July 1431 (1^.) 

His work in London, where the lollards 
were still numerous, forced on his attention 
■the points at issue between them and the 
church. Pecock at once entered the lists in 
behalf of the orthodox position. Ilia earliest 
extant work is 'The Book or Rule of Christian 
Keliflpon,' in three parts, the manuscript of 
whicn was purchased by Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
To this period also is ascribed the ' Donet ' 
(1440?), or an introduction to the chief 
truths of the Christian faith, in the form of 
a dialogue between father and son. It was 
intended * to be of little quantity, that well- | 
nigh each poor person may by some means 

fet cost to have it as his own.* In it | 
*ecock complains that other books by him 
had already been copied and spread abroad 
against his will, and he offered to retract, at 
the bidding of the church, any false conclu- | 
sion at which he miffht have arrived. This 
remark implies that he had excited some sus- ; 
picion in regard to his orthodoxy {liepressor I 
of Ocer Much Blaming of the Clergy ^ Rolls 
Ser. vol. i. pp. xxi, Ixi, Ixx). Some years ' 
later, about 1454, appeared a supplement to 
the * Donet,' entitled * The Follower to the 
Donet,' also in the dialogue form. Both 
works are extant in manuscript, the * Donet ' 
in the Bodleian, the * Follower ' in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

In 1444 Pecock was promoted by papal 
provision (dat«d 22 April) to the bishopric 
of St. Asaph, and was consecrated by John 
Stafford [q.v.], archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Croydon on 14 June, the temporalities having 
been restored to him on the 8th (Hymer, 
Fcedera, vol. v. pt. i. p. 132). At the same 
time he vacated the mastership of Whitting- 
ton College (Nbwcoubt, Repertorium, i. 
493), and proceeded D.D. at Oxford without 
offering any exercise or act (Gascoigxe, 
Loci e Libro Veritatum, pp. 26, 30, &c., ed. 



Rogers). In 1447 Pecock preached at St. 
Paul's Cross a sermon whicn offended both 
the stricter churchmen and the advocates 
of church reform. He asserted seven con- 
clusions in which he sought to justify the 
practice of bishops who did not preach, who 
absented themselves from their dioceses, re- 
ceived their bishoprics from the pope by 
provision, and paid iirstfruits. He distri- 
buted his argument in English among his 
friends, and forwarded it to Archbishop 
Stafford in an extant document called * Ab- 
breviatio Reginaldi Pecock' (Repressor^ ii. 
616 seq.) buch an endeavour to stifle 
the growing agitation against ecclesiastical 
abuses only stimulated the activity of the 
agitators. I)r. William Millington [q. v.], pro- 
vost of King's College, Cambridge, denounced 
Pecock's teaching, from St. I'auFs Cross, as a 
national danger (Gascoigne, p. 44). His 
enemies in the universities, and especially 
among the four orders of friars, made a fruit- 
less appeal to Archbishop Stafford, and after- 
wards to Archbishop John Kemp [q. v.], to 
proceed against him. Privately Pecock seems 
to have modified his statements. The bishops 
were exempt, he explained, not from the 
duty of expounding the scripture after the 
manner of the fathers, but from preaching 
after the modern fashion of the friars. In 
a letter to the Franciscan Dr. Goddard, he 
denounced the friars as * pulpit-bawlers * (ib. 
pp. 42, 44, 100, 208). 

In 1450 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Chichester in succes^sion to his friend 
Adam Molyneux or Moleyns [q. v.] This 
appointment was one of thf last acts of Wil- 
liam de la Pole, first duke of Suffolk [q. v.], 
and attached l*ecock publicly to the ttdling 
house of Lancaster. Shortly afterwards he 
was called to the privy council, on the records 
of which his name anpears from 29 May 1454 
until 27 Jan. 1457 (S icolas, Procec^/w^^, vi. 
185 &c.) In the parliament called on 9 July 
1455 he was one of the triers of petitions for 
Gascony and the islands. On 10 Nov. and 
11 Dec. following his name was attached to 
the documents which empowered Richard 
IMantagenet, duke of York [q. v.], to act as 
protector during the illness of King Henry* VI 
{Bolls of Parliament f v. 279 a, &c., and App. 
pp. 453-4). 

About 1455 Pecock's * Repressor of Over 
Much IMamin^ of the Clergy,' which he had 
begun some six years l)efore, was probably 

Jublished {BepresAor, pp. xxii n. 90, ii. 576). 
t is in English throughout. In the prologue 
Pecock proposes to consider eleven points of 
objection advanced by the lollards against 
the clergy. These are : 1, the use of images ; 
2, pilgrimages ; 3, clerical property in land ; 
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4, inequality of rank among the clergy; 
fi, the lawfulaesa of papal and epi«co^l 
statutes; 6, the religious orders; 7, the in- 
Toeation of saints and priestly intercesaion ; 
6, tht! rich Bdommeuta of churches ; 9, the 
Mcrumenta, especially that of the altar; 10, 
the taking of oaths; 11, the upholding of 
the lawfulness of war and capital punish- 
ment. The work ia divided into five parts. In 
the first and most important part Pecock 
deals in general tenos with the principles 
underlying the complaints against toe clergy. 
lie tnea to confute in the firet place the 
conclusion that an ordinance ia not to be 
esteemed a law of Clod unless (grounded, on 
scripture. He argues, in anticipation of 
Hooker, that the moral law Is in no true 
sense grounded on scripture, but rests upon 
the ' doom,' or judgment, of natural reason 
or ' moral law of kind,' which the scriptures 
presuppose and illustrate rather than declare 
or define. The sole function of the scriptures 
is to reveal supernatural truth which ia 
beyond the reach of unaided human reason. 
The four remaining parts of the 'Repressor' 
deal with the various lollard positions; 
but of the eleven points advanced by them 
which Pecock hod proposed to consider, he 
deals fully only with the first six ; for a dis- 
cussion of the last five he refers his readers 
to other of his worts. 

The * Repressor ' is a monument of fifteenth- 
centuiy English, clear and even pointed in 
style, forcible in thought. The aivument is 
logical and subtly critical, informed by wide, 
if not deep, learning. I.)u the other hand, in 
the detailed applicBtiou of his principles 
Pecock often lails to carry conviction, and 
his tendency to casuistry irritates the modem 
reader. He sets forth, however, the views 
of his opponents so clearlv as to render his 
book an invaluable recori of the theological 
opinions of his time. 

Apparently neit year (^14fi6) Pecock issued 
his 'Book of Faith,' atsoinEngtish, of which 
portions of the first part, together with the 
whole of the second, were printed by Wharton 
in 1688. Almost the entire work is extant 
in manuscript in Trinitv Oollege, Cambridge. 
The object of the book is ' to win the lay 
children of the church into obedience ' by ra- 
tional arguments. He renounces at the out- 
set, for the purposes of argiitnent at any rate, 
the claims of the church to infalUbility, main- 
taining, however, that it is a man's duty to 
hold to the clergy so long as they are not 
proved to bo actually in error. Faith itself, 
Pecock argues, is of two kinds : opinional, 
or resting on probability, and sciential, or 
resting on knowledge; and it is only to the 
former, as a rule, that the Christian attains 
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in this life. The second part of the book 
treats of the rule of faith, and maintains that 
Scripture is itself the ultimate authority tar 
the truths it contains, a view in whick 

Pecock was not in advance of his age {Book 
of Faith, I'ref. pp. li se<j. ed. I68S). Tb» 
work clearly illustrates the limits within 
which Pecock confined his rational specu- 
lations. Where reason speaks with per- 
feclly certain voice, that voice is to bo 
obeyed, even in defiance of the church. Bui 
the absolute certainties of the teaaou am 
few, and, wherever reason hesitales,8Uthority 
commands allegiance. Ha never admits 
that the church, though supposed falliblCr 
can be proved to have actually erred in 
matters of faith, and 'if thou canst not prove 
clearly and indubitably that the church em 
. . . thou art in damnation for to hold 
against the church.' 

In another work, the ' Provoker' — which 
Is not known to be extant — Pecock's scepti- 
cism took a more fatal direction, lie denied 
chat the apostles wrote the creed which goes 
by their name (^Gascoigne, pp. lU, 309). 
He bad already issued in the 'Donet' k 
reiised creed omitting the article affirming 
Christ's descent into hell, and altering thn 
wording of the clause concerning the holy 
catholic church {ib. p. yiO; Mijireiitor, pp. 
xx-i). Now, probably in a lost portion oC 
the 'Bookof taith.'he included a new creed 
in English {ib. p. iliii). 

B^suchwritmgs Pecock alienated everr 
section of theological opinion in England. 
His old patrons were either dead or disgraced, 
and his political opponents were In power. 
In 1466 he exasperated the Yorkist lords by 
hinting in a letter to Canning, mayor n 
London, atcomingpoljticoldisturbance. This 
was laid before the king and his advisen, and 
the knowled^ of that fact apparently stimu- 
lated the activity of his theological enemte* 
(Gascoiose, I. c p. 213). 

On 22 Oct. 1467 Archbishon Tliomas Bomp- 
chier [q. T.] iasiied from Lambeth a citation, 
addressed to the clergy of Canterbury, calling 
Pecock's accusers to appear before him om 
11 Nov. following. Pecock was ordered to 
then produce bis booksforexaminntion. Ha 
refused to answer for any works issued by him 
more than three vesrs ago, for those, he said^ 
bad only been privately circulated, and w«i« 
without bis final corrections (GAS00iQir% 
p. 211). On II Nov. he produced coi»eB of 
nine of his books, Into which he is said tft 
have introduced vital corrections. ITiey 
were handed to a committee of Iwenty-foiw 
doctors. Pecock vainlv claimed that. b» 
was entitled to be tried by a committee Ot 
his peers in scholastic disputation. He waa 
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charged, among other offences, with having 
set natural law above the scriptures and the 
sacraments (ib. p. 212), with having dis- 
regarded the autnority of Saints Jerome, 
Auffustine, Ambrose, and Pope Gregory, and 
witn having written on great matters in 
English. 

^ext day (12 Nov.), apparently, he was 
carried before the king in council, and was 
formally expelled from the privy council (id. 
pp. 210-1 1). George Neville [q. v.], the young 
lorkist bishop-elect of Exeter, took a fore- 
most part in denouncing his errors, and thus 
disclosed the political feeling at work against 
him. The hostility of the Yorkist lords seems 
to have cowed Pecock, who weakly declared 
himself ignorant of the matters in dispute — 
matters upon which he had, at least, read, 
thought, and taught for twenty years (t^. 
p. 213 ; cf. FoxE, Acts and Monuments^ ed. 
Townsend, iii. 733 ; cf. Bale, Script, IlltLstr, 
Cat, p. 694). On the Sunday after his first 
examination Pecock's creed was read and 
condemned at St. Paul's Cross by the arch- 
bishop*s order. Ultimately, at a final exa- 
mination at Westminster, in the presence of 
the king and lords ( Wuethambtede, Monast. 
8, Albani, Rolls Ser. i. 281), the archbishop 
offered Pecock his choice between a public 
recantation and delivery to the secular arm 
to be burnt {ib. pp. 282-4). Pecock chose 
the former. His decision need not be as- 
cribed to cowardice. He probably accepted 
the leading orthodox doctrines. A few of 
them he had exposed to ne^tive criticism ; 
the majority he had spent his life in defend- 
ing, if Dv unorthodox arguments. 

On 23 Nov. Pecock made a private recan- 
•tation before an assembly of archbishops, 
bishops, and doctors (Gascoigne, p. 214), 
and again on the 28th, when some temporal 
lords were present (ib,) His public abjura- 
tion of all nis alleged errors took place at 
Paul's Cross on 4 Dec., in the presence of the 
archbishop of Canterburv ana thousands of 
spectators. Clothed in full episcopal robes, 
he delivered up fourteen of his books to be 
burnt (Whethamstede, i. 287 ; Gascoigne 
p. 216). The populace threatened him with 
violence, and lampoons upon him circulated 
freely (Whethamstede, i. 288). 

After his recantation Pecock was sent to 
Maidstone or Canterbury (Gascoigne, p. 216) 
to await his sentence. He seems to have 
at once sent to Calixtus III some account 
of his case, possibly in the lost document, 
' De sua palinodia,' which is mentioned 
among his works. Later a hostile version of 
the events was sent to Rome by John Milver- 
ton [q. v.l, provincial of the Carmelites, one 
of f ecocVs old opponents (Bale, Script, 



Illustr, Cat, Append, p. 693). The pope 
seems to have issued bulls for Pecock^s rein- 
statement, whereupon Archbishop Bourchier 
appealed to the king. The latter appointed 
a commission of inquiry ( Wharton MSS, 
677, pp. 26 seq.), and on receiving its report 
(17 Sept. 1468) sent a deputation to Pecock 
offering him a pension if he would resign his 
bishopric, and threatening Hhe uttermost 
rigour of the law ' should he refuse. That 
Pecock was neither deprived nor degraded, 
but resigned, is clear (Itegist, of Arch, Bour^ 
chier, institution under date 27 July 1468, 
Lambeth; information kindly supplied by 
the Very Rev. Canon Moves; Vatican Tran- 
scripts in Brit. Mus. xxxiii. 486). His suc- 
cessor was appointed in March 1469 (ib, pp. 
484 et sea. ; Foederay v. ii. 83). Calixtus's 
successor, Pius II, doubting the genuineness 
of his repentance, issued a brief dated 7 April 
1469, to the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishops of I/)ndon and Winchester, order- 
ing a new trial. In the event of conviction 
Pecock was to be either sent to Rome for 
punishment or publicly degraded from his 
episcopal office (* Annals of Raynaldus,' x. 
191, in Baronius's Ann, Eccles, vol. xxix.) 
It is probable that this brief was neither pub- 
lished nor acted upon (Dublin RevieWj new 
ser. xlvii. 34). 

Pecock was sent to Thomey Abbey in 
Cambridgeshire. Forty pounds were assigned 
to the abbey for his maintenance. He was 
to be confined to one room, to have no books 
save a mass-book, psalter, legend, and bible, 
and no writing materials (Wharton MSS, 
No. 677, p. 80). 

From this point Pecock disappears from 
history. He probably lived in seclusion at 
Thomey Abbey until his death, a year or 
two later (Chron, ed. Davies, p. 77), and 
was doubtless buried within the abbey pre- 
cincts. Foxe, with the keen instinct of the 
martyrologbt, hints that Pecock was * privily 
made away ; ' but the suggestion (which was 
not unknown to Bale) has merely a psycho- 
logical interest (Acts, &c. iii. 734). 

Pecock is stated to have been a man of 
stately presence and pleasing appearance 
nVHETHAMSTEDE, i. 279), though he suf- 
lered from an hereditary cutaneous disease 
(Gascoigne, p. 29). Conceit and self-con- 
ndence are apparent throughout his writings, 
but his disposition was naturally kindly 
(Waterland, WorkSfX, 217). That he had 
a considerable following, especially of young 
men, is clear ( Three Fifteenth-Century Chron, 
p. 168 ; Gascoigne, pp. 212, 216, &c. ; Lewis, 
pp. 214 seq.) About tne time of his trial Arch- 
bishop BourchiercommissionedJohnBury^an 
Augustinian friar, to reply to Pecock*s * Re- 



preSMT.' TtuB he did in the ' Gladius Sali>- 
monis,' printed by Mr, Babington in the ap- 

Kndix lo the ' Rapreasor ' (ii. 671 seq.) His 
oks were twice burnt, by the uniTuMity of 
Oxford.onir Dec. li57(GiBCOlBHE. p. 218) 
und in U7B (Twise, Ant. Aead. Ojxm. p. 
322). ByastrBngeperrersionoffsetiPeeockB 
heresies have been Hometimes confounded 
with ihose of ■\\'ictif tHiKPsFIKi.D, ' Hist. 
Wicleff." in Uhl. Angl. Ecclea. i. 719, ed. 
1622) ; and in the ' Index Librorum ProhiUi- 
tonun et Expurgandorum ' (Madrid, 1667) 
Fecock appeared as ' a Lutheran professor at 
Oxford.' 

Besides the editions of the 'Repressor' 
and ' Book of Faith ' above mentioned, a 
small collection of eicerpts from Pecock's 
works (chiefly from the ' Book of Failh ') 
called 'Collectanea ijuredam ex Keglnaldi 
Pecock Ciceatrensis epi«capi opusculis exustis 
mnservata,' is printed in Foxe'a ' Coramen- 
tarii R«rum in Ecclesia Oestarum' (luo4), 
and was published st^paratelj earlier. 

In addition to the works already noticed, 
Pecock wrote the ' Poor Men's Mirror,' pre- 
served in manuscript in Archbishop Teiiiscm'f 
'library, Leicester Square, London. Nume- 
rous allusions to many works by him, nol 
known to he cxiant, are made in his acceS' 
sible writinKS. But some of these, of whicli 
a full list IS given by Mr. Babington {JU- 
pre»4or,\ol. i. pp. Ixxvii seq.), were doubtless 
only in contemplation. The ascription to hii 
(Ckron. ed. Bavies, p. 75) of a translation of 
the icriptures is probably a mistake. 

[Gascoipie's Liber Vpritatum, or Dictiona- 
rium Theoloeicnm, eitant in niiinuBcript in Lin- 
coln Colligfl, Oxford, nnd in part prioted by Pro- 
fessor Tborold Rogers in Loci a Libro Vcrilatum, 
snpplias the fullest contemporary account of 
Piwock; bnt it is very hostild to him. Ths 
chief modem biography is Leim'g Life of Pococt, 
for which Waterland (Works, x. 213 B*q.) ftir- 
nished much information. A valuable bio- 
paphicat notice is prefiied to Babington's edi- 
tion of the Bepressor of Over Much Blaming of 
tba Clprgy (Bolls Sec), to irhicli also itre ap- 
pended some important documents benrinc upon 
Pecock, sncb as extracts from Bury's GlatltuB 
Solomonis. Other authorities src Wlietham- 
Btfdo's Chron. Monaat. S. Albani, i, 270 seq.; 
Wharton MSS. in lAmbalhPalacBLibr.Noa.677, 
aD4 ; Vatican Transcripts in Brit. Mus. ixxiii. 
'4S4 seq.; Three Fifteen tb- Century Chronicles, 
,pp.71. 1 67-8 (Camden Soc.); English Chronicle 
of tie ReiRna of Richard U, Henry IV. Henrj- V, 
and Henry VI, pp. 7o seq. ed. Daviea (Camden 
Soo.) ; Hist. MSS. Cornw. I2th Rep. App. pi. ii. 
p. 584 ; Leland's Collectanea, ii. 401], IID, ed. 
171fi, and Comment, de Script t. Brit. pp. *58-9, 
ed, 1703 ; Bale's Script. Ulasir, Cat. pp. 694-5, 
ed. loS9 ; Foxe'a Acts and Monuments, iii. 731 



seq. ed. Townsendi Taanefs Bibl. Brit 
683; Wood'sHial. etAnt.UmT. Oion. lib. i. CT^ 
220 seq., ed. 1674, and Atbenie Oxon. i. 332, ii. 
875 ; Hearne's Uemingfocd, vol. i. pp. lxxivi~ 
lixxrii, and prcf. ; Wharton's Hiat. de Episc. <t 
Dec. Londin. et Aaaar. p. 349, and preface to 
his edition of Pocock's Book of FuilK, 1S8S, 
also Surrey of Catb. of St. Asaph, i. 80-1, ii. 
1 IR-I9 ; Dublin Revieir (now ser.), ilrii. 27 seq.; 
Caxton'fl Cbron. of England, pt. vii. 'Eearf 
VI,'p. cciii, ed. 1602; Fabyan's Chronicle, p, i 
,46a, eit. 1650; MonumenU Frsnciscana, ii. 174- 
175; Fabric! OS's Bibl. Lat. Mod. Kt. v. 657-8, 
Ti. 172-3 ; Bistoiichea Lexicon, ii. 746, ed. 1722, 
Bolinabed's Chronicles, ii. 1201 ; Stov's AnnnlSi 
pp. 402-3, ed. 1631 ; Barpsfield's Hist WIclefC 
m Hiat. Angl. Eccles. i. 719, ed. 1623; Annall 
of Rnynoldus, x. 191, in Baronins's Ano.EccIek, 
vol. xsii.; Rolls of Parliament, v. 279 a. &c; 
Nicolas's Proceedings of llia Privy Cunncil, vi. 
185 &c,; Byraer's Firdera, vol. V. pt. i. p. 133, 
pt. ii. p. 25; Wilkins'a Concilia, ill 576, «d. 
1737; Le Neve's Fasti Eccles. Angl. i. 71, S47, 
ed. Bnrdy; Twyne's Ant. Acad. Chcon. p. 392; 
Hook's Lives of the Archbishops of C^terbury, 
V. 178. 293aeq.; Hollam's Uiddle Agea, iL 448 n,; 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, i. 309 ; Stephega'a 
i Memoriabtof theSaeof ChicliMlBr, pp. 152 sef].; 
Hamaay's LnncoAter and York. ii. 202 seq. ; Tea 
Brink's Knglish Literature, ii. 333 seq., lnn>> 
lated by Robinson.] A. M. C-%. 

PECTHELM (d. 735), bishop of Candida 
Casa or Wbitberne, who is also known ai 
Pebthelm, Pectelmus, Weollielni, and Wet- 
helm, was for some time a monli or deacoB 

Aldhelm [< 
bury. William ol 

lielm'spupil(GM<.J'cnii. p. 257). Itwas&om 
himtiiat Bede heard the story ofa vision seen 
in Merciu between TUo and 709,aad Bede alto 
cites him as an autliorily for facts connected 
with Wessex history, especially for an ac- 
count of events happening 'at the place 
where Heddi [q.v.], bishop of Winchester, 
died.' He was consecrated to the see of 
miitbeme, as the first of the Saxon line of 
bishops, in 730. lie was learned in eccle* 
siastical law, and Boniface [q. v.] wrote to 
him in 73d,askingforadvice on the question. 
May a mac marry his godson's mother P 
Boniface bod searched the pupal decrees and 
canons for informatton.biitin vain, and asked 
both Nothelm [q. v.] and Pecthelm if they 
could find the case mentioned. Pecthelm 
and Boniface were united by a bond of 
mutnal interoeasion, and Boniface sent with 
his letter a present of a corporal pallium, 
adorned with white scrolls, and also a towel 
to dry the feet of God's servants. 

Pecthelm died in 735. Dempster ascribea 
to him letters to Aeea [q- v.l, bishop of Hex- 
ham, who, according to Richard of tlexham, 
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had some share in the creation of the Whi- 
theme see (Haddax and Stubbs, Councils, 
ii. 7). 

[JaflR&*s Monnmenta Mognntiniana, Ep. 29 ; 
Bede*8 Ecclwiastical Hist. v. 13, 18, 23; Demp- 
8ter*8 Hist. Eccles. Qent. Scot. zv. 1026 ; see art. 
Plkcheuc.] M. B. 

PECTWTN' (rf. 776\ bishop of Candida 
Casa or AVhitheme, wnose name was also 
^iven as Petwin, Pehtwin, Pechtwin, 
Phechtwin, Ilehtwin, and Witwin, was con- 
secrated by Archbishop Egbert in the district 
called iElfetee or ^-Elfete on 17 July 763. 
lie died 19 Sept. 776. 

Dempster (xv. 1013) states that Peht winus, 
•bishop of Candida Casa, was the author of 
' Commentaries on the Gospel of St. Matthew ' 
in the library of Paul Petau (not piven in 
MoNTFAUCON, Bibl, i. 61-97). Citing in 
error the authority of Florence of Worcester, 
lie savs the same author died in 799 among 
the f^ranks. 

[Chron. Sax. sub ann. ; Flor. Wigom. sub ann. ; 
•Dempsters Hist. Eccles. Gent. Scot. 1829, ii. 
53$.] M. B. 

PEDDER, JOHN (lo20?-1571), dean of 
Worcester, born about 1520, was educated 
at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1538, 
M.A. 1542, and B.D. in 1552. Having em- 
braced the protestant faith, he went abroad 
on Queen Mary*8 accession in 1553. In 1554 
he was at Strasburg, and supported Grindal 
in his advocacy of the prayer-book of the 
church of England (Troubles at Frankfort ^ 
p. 23). But when, three years later, he was 
a member of the Frankfort congregation, he 
took the side of the main body, or calvinistic 
church members, in the disputes as to 
discipline. Returning to England at Eliza- 
beth 8 accession, he was, on 27 Dec. 1559, 
installed dean of Worcester (cf. Ryjiek, 
FfrderOf xv. 563). He was already prebendary 
of the sixth stall of Norwich, and rector of 
lledgrave in Suffolk, which he resigned on 
24 Feb. 1560. On 26 Sept. 1561 he was col- 
lated to the vicarage of Snitterfield, War- 
wickshire (DuGDALE, Warwickshire, p. 505) ; 
and on 15 May 1563 to a prebend at Here- 
ford, which he retained till death. He re- 
signed his Norwich prebend on 24 Feb. 

l*edder attended the lower house of con- 
vocation 1561-2, and subscribed the articles 
in February 1562, although he also approved 
of and signed the ' six articles * propounding 
certain alterations in the rites and cere- 
monies (13 Feb. 1562) (Strype, Annals, ii. 
504 ; Burnet, He/onnation, vi. 481). He 
supported the twenty-one * requests' in which 
the lower house of convocation petitioned for 



changes in the articles, liturg}', and discipline 

{ib, p. 612). 

Pedder, who improved the revenues of the 

church of Worcester, died on 5 April 1571, 
I and was buried on the 8th in the cathedral. 

His successor in the deanery, Arthur Lake 
1 [q. v.], later bishop of Bath and Wells, erected 
I a monument to his memory. 

[Cooper's Athenae Cantabr. ; ElomeHeld's Nor- 
folk, iii. 669 ; Rymcr's Foedera, xv. 663 ; Willis's 
Cathedrals, i. 664, 658 ; Laned. MS. 981, f. 1 14 ; 
Thomas AbiDgdon's Antiq. of Worcester, p. 129 ; 
Thomas's Worcester, p. 69 ; Wood's Fasti Oxon. 
i. 691; Calendar of Proceedings in Chancery, 
temp. Eliz. iii. 170; Strype, ubi supra (Parker 
Soc.) ; Cranmer's Works, i. 9 ; Dugdnle's War- 
wickshire, i. 605.] W. A. S. 

PEDDEB, JAMES (1758-1845), presby- 
terian divine, son of James Peddie, a brewer, 
by his second wife, Ann Rattrav, was bom 
at Perth on 10 Feb. 1758. After attending 
several schools in his native town he entered 
the university of Edinburgh at the beginning 
of the winter session of 1/75, and two years 
later became a member of the Secession Di- 
vinity Hall, then under the charge of Dr. 
John Brown of Haddington (17l>2-1787) 

Eq. v.] After being licensed to preach in 1 782, 
le travelled about the countrj* for some time, 
sup]jlying pulpits where there was no regular 
minister. In a notebook he wrote that during 
the first seven months of his ministry he rode 
as many hundred miles. Towards the end of 
1782, after considerable opposition, he was ap- 
pointed to the Bristo Street secession chapel 
m Edinburgh, and continued there until nis 
death. 

. Peddie for over half a century played an 
important part in the affairs of the church 
to which he belonged. He was twice mo- 
derator of the synod, first in 1789, and again 
in 1825 after the two sections into which 
the secession church had been split were 
imited. From 1791 he was treasurer to the 
fund for assisting poor outlying congrega- 
tions for forty-five years, and the other church 
organisations with which he was associated 
include the clergj'men's widows* fund, of 
which he was treasurer ; the missionary and 
Scottish missionary societies ; the Sunday 

I school and Gaelic school movements. He 
was also interested in the philanthropic 

I schemes of his day, and was one of the ori- 
ginators, and for years secretary, of the 

. Edinburgh subscription library. 

I He took a leading, though generally quiet, 
part in the great theological controversy of 
nis time — the *01d* ana *Npw Light' dis- 

I pute. "When at the divinity hall he is said 
to have opposed the teaching of Dr. Brown, 

I that civil magistrates ought to have power 
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to interfere in religious matters, and to have 
upheld the doctnnes taught in Locke's 
* Toleration/ of which he was a disciple. In 
1795 matters reached a crisis in the secession 
church. Peddie sided with the * new lights * 
for toleration and liberty ; and in the famous 
Perth congregation lawsuit, which continued 
from 1799 to 1815, and which decided the 
legal position of the jjarty to which Peddie 
belonged, he was untiring in his zeal and 
energy. In the earlier days of the contro- 
versy attempts were made by opponents to 
associate the ' new lights ' with the friends 
of the French revolution, and the govern- 
ment became suspicious. Peddie promptly 
communicated with Pitt through Pulteney 
with such success that shortlv afterwardis 
Lord-advocate Dundas referred to them as 
' loyal citizens, who had been calumniated.' 
For his efforts Peddie received the thanks of 
the synod. But the most effective ser\'ice 
which he rendered to his side of the dispute 
was his spirited reply to an attack by Dr. 
William Porteous [q. v.] entitled * The New 
Light Examined; or Observations on the 
Proceedings of the Associate Synod against 
their Own Standards.' Peddie's reply — * A 
Defence of the Associate Synod against the 
Charge of Sedition, addressed to "William 
Porteous, D.D.' — * was much admired at the 
time for its delicate yet keen satire, and the 
clearness, strength, and elegance of its reason- 
ing. The late Dugald Stewart recommended 
it to his students as one of the most masterly 
pieces of classical sarcasm in our language ' 
(Kay, Portraits j ed. H. Pat on, ii. 352). In 
1818 Marischal College, Aberdeen, conferred 
upon him the degree of I).D. Peddie died in 
Edinburgh on 11 Oct. 1845. 

Peddie was twice married : first, in 1787, 
to Margaret (rf. 1792), eldest daughter of 
the Rev. George Coventry of Stitchell, Rox- 
burghshire; and, secondly, in 1795, to Bar- 
bara, second daughter of Donald Smith, lord 
provost of Edinburgh, by whom he had nine 
children. lie twice appears in Kay*s * Por- 
traits.' 

Besides his pamphlet (supra) in reply to 
Dr. Porteous, l^eddie's published works were 
chiefly sermons and lectures : 1. *The Revo- 
lution the AVork of God and a Cause of Jov,' 
Edinburgh, 1789. 2. *The Perpetuity, Ad- 
vantages, and Universalitv of the Christian 
Religion,^ Edinburgh, 1796. 3. 'Jehovah's 
Care to perpetuate the Redeemer's Name,* 
London, 1809. 4. * A Practical Exposition 
of the Book of Jonah, in ten lectures,' Edin- 
burgh, 1842. After his death his son Wil- 
liam published his * Discourses,' Edinburgh, 
1846, with a memoir. 

From 1797 to 1802 Peddie was one of the 



editors of the * Christian Magazine,' and to 
this and other theological pubucations he was 
a frequent contributor. He also edited the 
posthumous works of Dr. Meikle of Gam- 
wath (Edinburgh, 1801, 1803, 1805, 1807, 
1811). 

William Peddie a806-1893), minister, 
son of the above, was com on 15 Sept. 1805, 
and, after passing through the high school 
and university of Edinburgh, entered the 
Secession Divinity Hall at (Glasgow, and was 
licensed to preach in May 1827. Li October 
of the following year he was appointed col- 
league and successor to his father by the 
Bristo Street congregation. He edited the 
' United Presbyterian Magazine * for several 
years, and was moderator of the synod in 
1855. Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. in 1843. 
His chief interest in the church was in con- 
nection with missions in France. Beyond his 
contributions to periodical literature his only 

Eublished work was the prefatory memoir to 
is father's discourses, Edinburgh, 1840. He 
celebrated his jubilee at Bristo Street in 1878, 
and died, the 'father' of the church, on 
23 Feb. 1893. 

[Memoir by Dr. "William Peddie, prefixed to 
James Peddie's Discourses, 1846 ; Kay'8 Por- 
traits. An obituary of Dp. William Peddie was 
published in the United Presbyterian Magazine, 
April 1893.] J. R. M. 

PEDDIE, JOHN (d. 1840), lieutenant- 
colonel, entered the army as an ensign in 
the 38th foot on 26 Sept. I8O0. He became 
lieutenant on 26 Aug. 1807, and went with the 
first battalion of his regiment to Portugal in 
1808. lie took part in the action of llolica, 
and the battle of Vimiera, in Sir John 
Moore's advance into Spain, and in the battle 
of Coruna. After serving in the Walcheren 
expedition he returned to Spain in 1812, 
was present at the battle of Salamanca, and 
lost liis right arm. He was promoted cap- 
tain on half-pay on 23 Sept. 1813, but was 
brought back to full pay in the 97th foot on 
26 March 1824, and obtained a majority in the 
9oth regiment on 16 June 1825. After a fuiv 
ther period on half-pay, he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 31st foot on 26 Oct. 1830, and 
of the 72nd highlanders on 20 April 1832, 
and in the same year he was made a K.H. 

In the beginning of 1836 the 72nd, then 
quartered in Capetown, were ordered to 
Grahamstown, in consequence of the incur- 
sions of the Gaikas, which gave rise to the 
first Kaflir war. At the end of March the 
British troops, under Sir Benjamin D'Urban 
q. v.], entered KafiVaria in several columns, 
n 8 April, ^ Colonel Peddie, leaving the camp 
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at midniffht with four companies of the regi- 
ment and the first provisional battalion, as- 
cended the Izolo Berg; and having early on 
the mominff of the 9th divided nis forces 
into two columns, and penetrated the fast- 
nesses of the Isidengi, the Kaffirs, seeing 
they were attacked on every point, fled in 
the utmost dismay, and several thousand 
head of cattle were the reward of this 
movement ' (Records of the 72nd Regi" 
menf, privately printed in 1886, p. 39). 
In September operations were brought to 
an ena, the Gaika country was annexed as 
far as the Kei (though the annexation was 
not ratified till 1846), and the regiment re- 
turned to Grahamstown. A town in the 
newly acquired territory bears the name of 
l^eddie. 

On 23 Feb. 1838 Peddie exchanged into 
the 90th regiment, then stationed in Ceylon. 
There his health broke down, and he died 
at Newara Elija in August 1840. 

[Hart's Army List, 1840 ; Delavoye's Records 
of the 90th Regiment.] £. M. L. 

PEDEN, ALEXANDER (1626 ?-l 686), 
covenanter, was bom in or about 1626, ac- 
cording to some at the farm of Auchencloich, 
Ayrshire, and according to others in a small 
cottage near Som Castle, Ayrshire. In any 
case his father was in fairly good circum- 
stances, being on terms of intimacywith the 
Boflwells, lairds of Auchinleck. I*eden at- 
tended the university of Glasgow ; his name 
spelt Peathine is entered in the fourth class 
in 1648 (Sc(yTf Fasti Eccles. Scot. i. 765). Some 
time after this he became schoolmaster, pre- 
centor, and session clerk at Tarbolton, Ayr- 
shire, and subsequently was, according to 
Wodrow, employ^ in a like capacity at Fen- 
wick, Ayrshire. As he was about to receive 
license to preach from the presbjrtery of Ayr 
a young woman accused nim of being the 
father of a child to her, but her statement 
was finally proved to be false. On account of 
the ' surfeit of grief that the woman then 
gave him Peden, according to Patrick Walker, 
made a vow never to marry. The young 
woman,Walker also states, committed suicide 
on the spot where Peden had spent twenty- 
four hours in prayer and meditation regarding 
the accusation. 

In 1660 Peden was ordained minister at 
New Luce, Galloway ; but having refused to 
comply with the acts of parliament, 11 June, 
and of the privy council, 1 Oct. 1662, re- 
quiring all wno had been inducted since 1649 
to obtain a new presentation from the lawful 
patron and have collation from the bishop 
of the diocese, letters were directed against 
him and twenty other ministers of Galloway, 



24 Feb. 1663, for * labouring to keep the hearts 
of the people from the present government 
in church and state,* and he was ordered to 
appear before the privy council on that day 
month to answer for his conduct. Failing 
to do so, he was ejected from his living, ile 
preached his farewell sermon from Acts xv. 
31, 32, occupying the pulpit till night, and 
as he closed the pulpit-door on leaving it, he 
knocked on the door three times with his 
Bible, saying, * I arrest thee in my Father's 
name that none enter thee but such as come 
in by the door as I have done/ a prohibition 
which is said to have been effect ual in pre- 
venting the intrusion of any 'indulged 'minis- 
ter, the pulpit remaining vacant until the 
Revolution. 

After his ejectment Peden began to preach 
at covenanting conventicles in different parts 
of the south of Scotland, obtaining by his 
figurative and oracular style of address and 
his supposed prophetical gifts an extraor- 
dinary influence over the peasantry, which 
was further increased by his hardships, perils, 
and numerous hairbreadth escapes. On 25 Jan. 
1665 letters were directed against him for 
keeping conventicles, and, as ne disregarded 
the summons to appear before the council, he 
was declared a rebel and forfeited. He con- 
tinued, however, to remain in the country, 
holding conventicles whenever opportunity 
presented. Patrick Walker states that he 
joined with that * honest and zealous handful, 
in the year 1666, that was broken at Pent- 
land Hills (on 28 Nov.), and came the length 
of Clyde with them, where he had a melan- 
choly view of their end, and parted with them 
there.' He was excepted out of the pro- 
clamation of pardon on 1 Oct. 1667, and in 
December all persons * were discharged and 
inhibited to harbour, reset, supply, correspond 
with or conceal' him and others concerned 
in the late rebellion. For greater safety he 
therefore passed over to Ireland ; but having 
returned in 1673, he was in June apprehended 
by Major Cockbum in the house of Hugh 
I*emison of Knockdow, Ayrshire, and sent 
to Edinburgh. After examination before the 
privy council on the 26th he was imprisoned 
on the Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth. On 
9 Oct. 1677 the council ordered him to be 
liberated from the Bass, on condition that 
he bound himself to depart forth of Britain, 
and not to return under pain of being held 
pro confesso to have been at Pentland. He 
does not appear to have complied with this 
condition, but was shortly afterwards removed 
to the Tolbooth, Edinburgh. While there 
he on 14 Nov. petitioned the council to bo 
liberated, and permitted to go to Ireland. 
Instead of granting the request the council 
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in December ordered th&t he and certain 
others should be transported to the planta- 
ttoa? in Mrginiayand be ducharged firom eTer 
acrain ret um ing to Scotland. They were t here- 
fore shipped from L^ith to London; bat 
Peden, according to Patrick Walker, com- 
forted his fellow prisoners bv the declaration 
that ' the ship was not yet built 'that would 
take him or them * to Virginia or any other 
plantation in .Vmerica.* And so at last it 
turned out; for the captain of the ship 
chartered to convey them to Virginia, on 
learning that they were not conyicts of the 
class to which he was accustomed.bat persons 
fianished on account of their religious beliefs, 
refused to take them on board, and they were 
set at liberty. Peden returned to Scotland in 
June of the following year, and went thence 
to Ireland. He was in Ayrshire again in 1680, 
and after performing the marriage ceremony 
of John fero^Ti (1627?-168o) "q. v.], the 

* Christian carrier/ in 1682, went Sack to Ire- 
land, lie returned to Ayrshire in I680, and 
preached his last sermon at Colinswood at the 
water of Ayr. Ilis privations and anxieties 
harl gradually undermined his health, and, re- 
solving to spend his last days in his native dis- 
trict, he found shelter in a cave on the banks 
of the river Ayr, near Som. Ilavinga presenti- 
ment that he had not many hours to live, he one 
evening left the cave and went to his brother's 
lioust; at Som, where he died on 28 Jan. 16*^6. 
l5efore lii.s death he had an interview with 
James Renwick [q. v.], and the two became 
fully reconciled. Peden was buried in the 
IJoswell aisle in the parish cliurch of Auchin- 
leck ; but forty days after the burial a troop 
of dragoons came, and, lifting the corpse, 
carried it two miles to Cumnock gallows, in- 
tending to hang it up there in chains. Find- 
ing it impossible to do so, they buried it at 
tli(i gallows* foot. After the Revolution the 
inhabitants of the parish of Cumnock, in token 
of their esteem for Peden, abandoned their 
ancient burial-place, and formed a new one 
round the gallows hill. 

Peden's mme as a prophet was perpetuated 
among the peasants of the south of Scotland 
by the collection of his prophecies, with in- 
stances of their fulfilment, made bv Patrick 
Walk(jr. He was the most famed and revered 
of all the Scottish covenanting preachers. 

* The I word's Tnimpet sounding an Alarm 
against Scotland by AVarning of a Bloody 
Sword ; boingf the substance 01 a Preface ani 
two Prophetical Sermons preached at Glen- 
luc(», Anno 1082, by that great Scottish 
Prophet, Mr. Alexander Peden, late Minister 

' the (ios])('l at New Glenluce in Galloway,' 
^ published at Glasgow in 1739, and re- 
ited in 1779. 



[The Life and Prophecies of Aliucander Peden 
by Patrick Walker has been freqaently reprinted : 
see also Histories of Eirkton and Wodrow; 
Howie's Scottish Worthies ; New Statistical Ae- 
comit of Scotland; Hew Scot's Faati Eccles. 
Scot. L 168; Scott*s Old Mortality, note 18; 
Watson s Life and Times of Peden, Glas^w, 
1S81.] T. F. H. 

PEDLEY, ROBERT (1760-1841), eccen- 
trie author. [See Deterell.] 

PEDROG Of. 550?), British saint, com- 
memorated on 4 June, was the founder of 
the ancient chmch of Bodmin, where his 
relics were lon^ preserved. The life in * Acta 
Sanctorum' (June, i. 400-1), previously 
printed by Capgrave (Xova Legenda Anglii, 
p. 266), is meagre and of no authority. We 

I only learn firom it that Pedrog was 'natione 
Cumber' (i.e. a Welshman), and of royal 

' birth. On the death of his father he declined 

' the succession to the crown, and, with sixty 
companions, retired to a monastery. After 

I studying in Ireland for twenty years, he 
spent another thirty in monastic seclusion in 
Britain. Then he visited Rome, Jerusalem, 
and India, living for seven years on a desert 
island in the Inoian Ocean. He returned to 
Western Britain, and ultimately died there 
on 4 June. The Life of St. Cadoc in * Cambro- 
British Saints' (pp. 22-3), which was appa- 
rently written about 1070, so far confirms 
this account as to make Pedrog a son of King 
Glywys of (what is now) Glamorg^an, who 
did not take his share of the roval inherit- 
ance with his brothers, but ser^'ed God at 
*Botmenei* in Cornwall, where a great mo- 
nastery was afterwards founded in his honour. 
The liafod MS. of * Bonedd y Saint,' how- 
ever, and other manuscripts of the same class 
call Pedrog the son of * Clemens tywysog 
o Gemyw' (i.e. a prince from Cornwall) 
(Myvyrian ArcfuBology ^ 2nd edit. pp. 416, 
429 ; Camhro-BritUh Saints, p. 267). 

Pedrog is called by Fuller * the captain of 
the Cornish saints,' and the number of dedi- 
cations to him in Devonshire and Cornwall 
show that his name was widely revered in the 
district. He is the patron saint of Bodmin, 
Padstow, Trevalga, and Little Petherick in 
Cornwall, and of West Anst^y, South Brent, 
Clannaborough, St. Petrock's, Exeter, Ilolla- 
corabe, Lidford, and Newton St. Petrock in 
Devonshire. Llanbedrog, Carnarvonshire, 
and St. Petrox, Pembrokeshire, are also dedi- 
cated to him. He was, moreover, honoured, 
as St. Perreux, in the monastery of St. !M4en 
in Brittany, and in 1177 the monks of St. 
M6en made an unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
tain possession of his relics (RoG. Hot. tub 
anno). 
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[Acta Sanctorum, 4 June; Gambro-British 
Saints ; Reet's Weldi Saints ; Stanton's Meno- 
logy of England and Wales, 1887 ; Boase in Diet, 
of Christian Biography.] J. £. L. 

PEEBLES or PEBLIS, DAVID (d. 
1579), musician^ was one of the canons of 
St. Andrews before the Reformation. In 
1530 he set ' Si quis diliget me ' as a motet 
for five voices, and presented it to James Y. 
Thomas Wood, who in 156G (and again in 
1592) copied out the famous St. Andrews 
harmonised psalter, recorded that the tunes 
were ' Set in iiii partes be a Notable cun- 
ning man, David Feables 1. s.. Noted and 
Wretin/ The words ' Noted and Wretin ' 

Est that Peebles had also versified the 
ir. Some of the other pieces which 
I included in his collection are also by 
Peebles. David Laing, who wrote an admir- 
able account of Wood's part-books, could not 
give a complete example, as the contratenor 
volume was then missing from both of Wood's 
copies ; all the treble and bass volumes, and 
one of the tenors, are at Edinburgh, and a 
supplementary volume is at Dublin. One of 
the missing contratenors,boimd with a second 
copy of the supplement, has since been ac- 
quired b^ the British Museum (Addit. MS. 
oS9d3) ; it is, unfortunately, defective, but 
most of the psalter can now be completed by 
its help, and the result proves Peebles to have 
possessed great skill m pure diatonic har- 
mony, lie died in December 1579. During 
the short-lived episcopalian establishment set 
up by Charles I, Edward Miller, canon of 
Holyrood, published in 1635 a harmonised 
psalter, declaring that the settings were by 
' the primest musicians that ever this king- 
dome had, as John Deane Angus, BlackhaU, 
Smith, Peebles, Sharp, Black, Buchan, and 
others, famous for their skill in this kind.' 

[David Laing's Account of the St Andrews 
Psalter of 1566, Edinburgh, 1871 ; Addit. MS. 
33933 ; Grove's Diet, of Mosio and Musicians, 
iii. 441.] H. D. 

PEECKE, RICHARD, op Tavistock (Ji. 
1626), traveller. [See Pike.] 

PEEL, JOHN (1776-1854), Cumberland 
huntsman, came of an old yeoman or 'states- 
man' family of Caldbeck in Cumberland, 
where he was bom on 13 Nov. 1776. As a 
youth he eloped with Miss White of Uldale 
to Gretna. It was a happy union. Of their 
thirteen children, only one died young. PeeFs 
love of hunting was remarkable, even among 
a race keenly attached to field sports. For 
fifty-five years he maintained, at his sole ex- 
pense, a pack, usually of twelve couples, of 
nounds, and generallv kept two horses. He 
had a faultl^ knowledge of the country and 



of hunting, and was long aided by his eldest 
son, * Young John.' The worldwide repu- 
tation he has won is attributable to the song 
celebrating his prowess as a himter by his 
friend John Woodcock Graves. This was 
written under the following circumstances. 
Peel and Graves were planning a hunting 
expedition one evening in the parlour of the 
inn at Caldbeck when a casual question 
from Graves's daughter as to the woras sung 
to an old Cumberland rant (tune), * Bonnie 
Annie,' caused Graves to write impromptu 

* D'ye ken John Peel,' the five verses of which 
he sang to the ancient air. Graves jokingly 
prophesied that Peel would * be sung when . 
we've both run to earth.' Few songs of modem 
date have so firmly established themselves 
in popular estimation. Late in life Peel's 
neighbours and friends, including Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Geor^ Moore the philanthropist, 
presented him with a sum of monev in ac- 
Knowledgment of his long services. Besides 
his patrimonial estate at Caldbeck, Peel ac- 
quired, through his wife, a property at Ruth- 
waite, on which his last years were spent. 
Here he died on 13 Nov. 1854. He was 
buried, and a headstone erected over his 
grave, ornamented with emblems of the 
chase, in the churchyard at Caldbeck. There 
is a ffood portrait of him in the possession of 
his descendants. Graves, who was born in 
a house next to the Market Hall in the Iligh 
Street of Wigton in Cumberland, on 9 Feb. 
1795, emigrated to Tasmania in 1833, settling 
in Hobart Town, where he died on 17 Aug. 
1886, leaving a large family. He published 

* Songs and Ballads of Cumberland,' and a 

* Monody on John Peel.' 

[West Cumberland Times, 9 Oct. 1886, and 
2 Oct. 1886; Ferguson's Cumberland Fox 
Hounds ; Smiles's George Moore, 1879, p. 26 ; 
Dixon's Saddle and Sirloin, p. 109.] A. N. 

PEEL, JONATHAN (1799-1879), poU- 
tician and patron of the turf, fifth son of Sir 
Robert- Peel [q. v.], cotton manufacturer, and 
brother of Sir Robert Peel [q. v.], the states- 
man, was bom at Chamber Hall, near Bury, 
Lancashire, on 12 Oct. 1799. He was sent to 
Rugby in 1811, and on 15 June 1815, three 
days before the battle of Waterloo, received 
a commission as second lieutenant in the 
rifle brigade. The peace that followed pre- 
vented him from seeing service, and his sub- 
sequent steps were obtained bv purchase. 
From 18 Feb. 1819 to 13 Dec. 18i>l he served 
as a lieutenant in the 71st highlanders, and 
from 7 Nov. 1822 to 19 May 1825 as a lieu- 
tenant in the grenadier guards. He was a 
major of the 69th foot from 3 Oct. 1826 to 
7 June 1827, and lieutenant -colonel of the 
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53rd foot from 7 June 1827 until he was fortune culminated with the triumph of his 

placed on half-pay on 9 Aug. 1827. He Orlando in the Derby for 1844. In that race 

became a brevet colonel on 23 Nov. 1841, a Ionian, another of his horses, p^&ined the 

major-general on 20 June 1854, a lieutenant- second place. This was one of the most 

general on 7 Dec. 1859, and sold out of the sensational races on record, and will be 

army on 4 Aug. 1863. In 1854 he applied always associated with the exposure of a 

to Lord Panmure, the secretary for war, for most iniquitous fraud. A horse entered as 

permission to join the army before Sebas- Running Rein came in first, but was dis- 

topol. He was then a hale man, aged only qualified as being a four-year old, and the 

fifty-five, but his application was refused on race was awarded to Orlando. Mr. A. Wood, 

the ground that he was too old. the owner of Running Rein, then brought 

At the general election in 1826 Peel an action against General Peel, as a steward 

entered parliament in the toryr interest as ofthe Jockey Club, for recovery of the stakes, 

one of the members for Norwich. He ex- The case was heard before Baron Alderson on 

changed in 1831 for the more secure borough 1 July 1844, when, Wood not producing 

of Huntingdon, which he continued to repre- Running Rein, a verdict was returned for the 

sent down to his retirement from parlia- defendant. In the Newmarket Second October 

mentary life at the dissolution of 1868. Meeting of 1848 Peel's purple jacket and 

During his brother's second administration, orange cap, £a.miliar on English race- 

1841-6, Peel held the post of surveyor-gene- courses for nearly sixty years, were borne 

ral of the ordnance. He was not given office to victory for the last time by a colt called 

in Lord Derby's first administration in 1852. Peter, so named after a sobriquet given to 

But Derby, when he again became premier Lord Glasgow by his intimate friends. PeeFs 

in 1858, appointed Peel secretary of state for favourite jockeys were Arthur Pavis and 

the war department and a member of the Nat Flatman. On 18 Aug. 1851 he sold his 

cabinet by way of paying a tribute'of^'respect stud for twelve thousand guineas ; but, on 

to the name of Sir Robert Peel, his former the Earl of Glasgow dying in 1869, and 

colleague and rival. Peel soon made his mark leaving him some horses, he again became 

in official life, and became very popular, connected with the turf. At the time of 

None knew better than he the wants of the his death his nominations for coming races 

array, or more thoroughly mastered the de- numbered about fifty. 

tails of the estimates. II is letters to the Peel died at his seat. Marble Hall, Twicken- 
* Times ' on military expenditure showed a ham, Middlesex, on 13 Feb. 1879, and was 
complete grasp of the statistics of the sub- buried in Twickenham new cemetery on 
ject. He again held the post of secretary 19 Feb. He married, on 19 March 1824, 
of state for war in Lord Derby's third Ladv Alice Jane, youngest daughter of 
administration in 1866-7, but he resigned Archibald Kennedy, first marquis of Ailsa, 
office with Lords Carnarvon and Salisbury by whom he had eight children : (1) Robert 
rather than support Disraeli's scheme of re- Kennedy, born 6 Sept. 1824, died 17 April 
form (2 March 1867). Throughout his poli- 1863 ; (2) Edmund Yates, bom 24 July 1826, 
tical career Peel preserved an irreproach- lieutenant-colonel 85th foot ; (3) Archibald, 
able reputation, and, although a strong con- born 23 Jan. 1828, M.A. of Trinity College, 
servative, showed himself when in office a Oxford; (4) John, bom 11 April 1829, lieu- 
strenuous supporter of inquiries into abuses tenant-general, died 17 Nov. 1892 ; (5) Wil- 
in all matters connected with military or- liam Augustus, born 27 Nov. 1833, an in- 
ganisation. spector of the local government board; 

General Peel was noted for his devotion (6) Margaret, died April 1890; (7) Alice, 

to horseracing and his extensive acquaint- who married Sir Robert Burnett David 

ance with all matters connected with the Morier [q. vT; and (8) Adelaide Georgiana, 

turf. His racing career commenced in 1821, who married Michael Biddulph, M.P., and 

when he was part owner of some horses died in 1872. 
with the Duke of Richmond and Lord Strad- _„ ., , .. __.- ... -^_ ^ , .. ^ .. 

broke. In 1824 his mare Phantom ran , i^l r«^"f; k ^k'-b v^' ^ ^'*T^' 

1 j» *i /^ 1 4.^ T^-1 T.»,„«'o r««v 1890 liv. 83-94, by the Hon. rrancis Lawley ; 

second for the Oaks to Lord JersevsCob- xhormanby's Famous Racing Men. 1882, pp. 

web. It was not till 1830 that Peels name ^20-4; Rice's Historj- of the British Turf.1879. 

lirst appeared in the * Calendar, when he j^ 267, 323-7; New Sporting Marine, 1838. 

raced in confederacy with his relative, xv. 371 (with portrait); Sporting Times, 13 Feb. 

General Jonathan Yates. Two years later 1875. pp. 212-13 (with portrait); Illustrated 

he took a leading position on the turf Sporting and Dramatic News, 1874 i. 201-2 

through the victory of his horse Archibald (with portrait), 1879 x. 549, 662 (with por- 

in the Two Thousand Guineas, and his good trait) ; Illustrated London News, 1879, Ixxir. 
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224 (with portrait) ; Burke's Portrait Gallery, 
1833, i. 58 (with portrait of Mrs. Peel).] 

G. C. B. 

PEEL, Sir LAWRENCE (1799-1884), 
chief justice of Calcutta, third son of Joseph 
Peel of Bowes Farm, Middlesex, who died in 
1821, by Anne, second daughter of Jonathan 
Haworth of Harcroft, Lancashire, was bom 
on 10 Aug. 1799. His father was younger 
brother of the first Sir Robert Peel (1760- 
1830) [q. v.], and he was thus first cousin 
of the statesman, the second Sir Robert Peel 
(1788-1850) [q. v.] He was sent to Rugby 
in 1812, and removing to St. John's College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. 1821 and M.A. 
1824. After his call to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 7 May 1824 he went the northern 
circuit, and attended the Lancaster, Preston, 
and Manchester sessions. He served as advo- 
cate-general at Calcutta from 1840 to 1842, 
and in the latter year, on being promoted to 
the chief-justiceship of the supreme court at 
Calcutta, was knighted by patent on 18 May. 
During 18o4 and 1855 he was also vice- 
president of the legislative council at Cal- 
cutta. He gave away in public charity the 
-whole of his official income of 8,000/. a year. 
He was consequently very popular through- 
out his career in India; and on his retire- 
ment in November 1855 a statue of him was 
erected in Calcutta. 

After his return to England he was sworn 
of the privy council, and was made a paid 
member of the judicial committee on 4 April 
1856. He was elected a bencher of the 
Middle Temple on 8 May 1856, and became 
treasurer of his inn on 3 Dec. 1860. From 
1857 he was a director of the East India Com- 
pany, and in the following year was created 
a D.C.L. of the university of Oxford. In 
January 1864 he became president of Guy*s 
Hospital, London. He was for some years 
a correspondent of the * Times ' on legal and 
general topics. He died, unmarried, at 
Garden Reach, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, on 
22 July 1884. 

He wrote * Horae Nauseee,' 1841, poems 
translated and original (the latter are pro- 
bably juvenile productions) and * A Sketch , 
of the Life and Character of Sir R. Peel,* 
1860. 

[Times, 23 July and 1 Aug. 1884; Fosters 
Baronetage, 1883, p. 501.] G. C. B. 

PEEL, PAUL (1861-1892), Canadian 
painter, was bom at London, Ontario, where 
his father was a marble-cutter. He received 
his first training at the College of Fine Arts, 
Pennsylvania, and afterwards studied in 
Paris under G6r6me. His apprenticeship over, 
he settled in PariS| making occasional short 
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sojourns in his native country. His art was 
entirely French in character. He was a 
successful exhibitor at the salon, gaining the 
gold medal in 1890 for his picture < After 
the Bath.' His favourite subjects were taken 
from the nursery, but during the summer 
months he used to work en pieiti air in the 
northern provinces of France. He was an 
excellent colourist and a master of delicate 
effects of li^ht. He died in October 189i>, 
leaving a widow and one son. 

[Times 28 Oct. 1892 ; private information.] 

W, A. 

PEEL, Sib ROBERT (1750-1830), first 
baronet, manufacturer and member of parlia- 
ment, was bom at Peelfold, Oswaldtwistle, 
Lancashire, on 25 April 1750. His family, 
which has been obscurely traced to a Danish 
origin, had emigrated early in the seven- 
teenth century from the district of Craven 
in Yorkshire to the neighbouring town of 
Blackburn in Lancashire. His mther, Ro- 
bert I'eel, had founded the fortunes of the 
family in 1704, when, having mortgaged his 
family estates, he established at BlacKbum, 
in conjunction with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Haworth, and a neighbour named Yates, a 
calico-printing firm, which may be considered 
the parent of that industry in Lancashire. 
He has been described as 'a tall, robust, 
handsome man, of excellent constitution, 
with a character for uprightness and per- 
severing industry, and possessing a me- 
chanical genius.' He married, in 1744, Eliza- 
beth Haworth, and by her had seven sons, 
the third of whom was Robert IVel, first 
baronet. The boy was educated at Black- 
bum, and subsequently in London, whence 
he returned to enter his father's business. At 
the age of twenty-three he became a partner 
in the firm of Haworth, Peel, & Yates, calico- 
printers. 

In his business Peel was an originator and 
reformer. He imported deserted children from 
the London workhouses, educated them, and 
enabled them to earn their living. He ap- 
preciated and applied the discoveries of Atk- 
wright and Hargreaves. It was pro')ably 
because he feared that the jealousy of the 
handloom workers would be provoked by his 
new machinery that he removed a branch of 
his cotton business toTamworth in Stafford- 
shire, where he also bought a large estate 
and built Drayton Manor. 

In 1780 he w^rote a pamphlet entitled 
* The National Debt productive of National 
Prosperity,' in which he argued that a do- 
mestic public debt owed by the commimity 
to itself cannot impair the aggregate wealth 
of the community. In 1790 he entered Par- 
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1 lament as member for Tam worth, and 
warmly supported Pitt. He at first hailed the 
French revolution as a * temperate reforma- 
tion,* but when it grew more violent in 
character resisted it as far as with him lay. 
To the voluntary contribution of 1797 his 
firm gave 10,000/., and in 1798 he armed 
and commanded six companies of Bury royal 
volunteers. On 1 4 Feb. 1 799 he spoke strongly 
for the union with Ireland, and his speech 
was printed in Dublin. In 1800 he was made 
a baronet, and assumed as his motto 'In- 
dustria.* On 7 May 1802 he defended Pitt, 
who when in office had constantly sought 
his opinion on financial and commercial 
matters. * No minister,' he said, * ever un- 
derstood so well the commercial interests of 
the country. He knew that the true sources 
of its gfreatnesslay in its productive industry.' 

In the same year he carried the act which 
was the forerunner of all factory legislation: 
* An Act for the IVeservation of the Health 
and Morals of Apprentices and others, em- 
ployed in Cotton and other Mills, and Cotton 
and other Factories.' He himself was the 
employer at this period of some fifteen 
thousand persons. In 1819 he opposed the 
resumption of cash payments, a measure 
carried in that vear bv his son. 

Peel died at Drayton Park on 3 May 1830, 
and was buried in the church of Drayton- 
Bassett, Staffordshire. There is a portrait 
})y Sir Thomas Lawrence. In person he was 
^ tall, manly, and well proportioned.' ' His 
eye' (it was said) *when he speaks lights up 
his countenance with peculiar animation.' He 
possessed the vigour and the virtues of the 
national character, and may be claimed as a 
])ioneer of tiie commercial greatness of Eng- 
land. 

On 8 July 1783, at the age of thirty-three, 
he married Ellen Yates, the daughter of one 
of his partners. He married, secondly, in 
October 1805, Susanna, daughter of Francis 
Clerke ; she died without issue on 10 Sept. 
1824. By his first wife Peel had eleven chil- 
dren. The eldest son Robert, the statesman, 
and the fifth son, Jonathan, are separately 
noticed. It is said that on hearing of the 
birth of his eldest son he fell on his knees, 
and, returning thanks to God, vowed that he 
would give his child to his country. 

The second son, VV^illiam Yates Peel 
(1789-1858), born at Chamber Hall, Bury, 
Lancashire, on 3 Aug. 1789, was educated at 
Harrow and St. .Tohn's College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. 1812 and M.A. 1815. Enter- 
iiig Lincoln's Inn, he was called to the bar in 
June 1816 ; hesat in parliament for Bossiney, 
Cornwall, 1817-18, Tamworth (as colleague 
of his brother Sir Robert) 1818-30, Yar- 



mouth, Isle of Wight, 1830-1, Cambridge 
University 1831-5, Tamworth 1835-7, and 
again 1847-52. In 1826 he was appointed 
a commissioner of the board of control in 
Lord Liverpool's administration ; he was 
Under-Secretary for the home department 
under his brother, Sir Robert, in 1828, in the 
Duke of Wellin^on's administration; a lord 
of the treasury in 1830 in the same govern- 
ment, and again in 1834-5 in his brothers 
ministry; in the same year he was sworn 
of the privy council. He died on 1 June 
1858, having married, on 17 June 1819, Jane 
Elizabeth (d, 1847), daughter of Stephen, 
second earl Mountcashell, and left issue four 
sons and nine daughters (Foster, Lancashire 
Pedigrees; Hatdx, Book of Dignities; Gent, 
Mag. 1858, ii. 191). 

[A Memoir of the Family of Peel from the 
year 1600, by Jane Haworth, 1836; a Memoir 
on the Genealogy of the Peels, by Jonathan 
Peel ; a Memoir of Sir Robert Peel, by Rev. 
Richard Davie*, vicar of St. Nicholas, Leicester, 
1803 ; Gent. Mag. 1830 i. 666-7.] G. V. P. 

PEEL, Sir ROBERT (1788-1850), se- 
cond baronet, statesman, was bom on 5 Feb. 
1788, probably at Chamber Hall, near Bury 
in Lancashire. He was the eldest son of 
Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel (1750^ 
1830) [q. v.] His mother, Ellen Yates, was 
eldest daughter of William Yates, a partner 
in the firm of Haworth, Peel, & Yat^s, cotton 
manufacturers of Bury. The boy took lessons 
with James Hargreaves, curate of Bury, but 
learned more from his father, who had marked 
him out to be a statesman, and who, by way of 
training, would set him on Sunday evenings 
to repeat the morning and afternoon sermons 
of the day. At the age often he removed with 
his family to Drayton Manor, near Tamworth 
in Staffordshire, and was placed at school 
with FrancisBlick, vicar of Tamworth, where 
he was judged * a good boy of gentle manners, 

?uick in feeling, very sensitive.' In January 
801 he went to Harrow, entering the house 
of the Rev. Mark Drury . According to Byron, 
his schoolfellow, * there were always great 
hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and 
scholars.' In 1804 the two friends declaimed 
together, Byron taking the part of Latinus, 
and Peel that of Turnus. Another school- 
fellow remembered him as * the light-haired, 
blue-eyed, fair-complexioned, smiling, good- 
natured boy, indolent somewhat as to phy- 
sical exertion, but overflowing with mental 
energy.' At Christmas 1804 he lefk Harrow, 
and spent the ensuing season at his fathers 
house in Upper Grosvenor Street, being very 
regular in his attendance under the gallery 
of the House of Commons, where Pitt and 
Fox still held sway. 
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In October 1805 lie entered Christ Church, 
Oxford, as a gentleman-commoner. At the 
time Cyril Jackson [q. v.] was dean. His 
tutor waa at first Thomas Gaisford [q.v.], 
and subsequently Charles Lloyd (1784-1829) 
[q. v.], afterwards bishop of Oxford, who was 
always his closest friend. Oxford had recently 
awalsened from that lethargy which is the 
theme of Gibbon, and under the new system 
of 1807 Peel won, in 1808, a double first 
class in classics and mathematics, his viva 
voce examination being the first of his public 
triumphs. After he had taken his degree 
his father bought him the seat of Cashel in 
Tipperaiy, and he entered the House of Com- 
mons in April 1809, at the age of twenty-one. 
A toiy ministry, with the Duke of Portland 
as prime minister, was in power, and the 
whigs, utterly wrecked since the death of 
Fox, were in opposition. Peel, fresh from a 
tory homo and a tory university, naturally 
fi^ve his support to the government. In 1810 
he seconded the address, in a speech of about 
forty minutes, which the speaker (Charles 
Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester) and 
others judged to have been 'the best first 
speech since, that of Mr. Pitt.* Soon after- 
warda he accepted the under-secretaryship 
for war and the colonies. The secretary of 
fftate was Lord Liverpool, and the main 
business of the office was to direct the military 
operations against the French. According 
to the testimony of Lord Liverpool, Ped 
acquired in this post ' all the necessary habits 
of official business,' and showed 'a parti- 
cularly good temper and great frankness and 
openness of manners.' Upon Perceval's murder 
in May 1812 Lord Liverpool became premier, 
and Peel accepted the post of chief secretary 
for Ireland in July. At the same time he 
exchanged the seat of Cashel for Chippenham. 

Peel held the Irish office for six years, until 
1818, and served under three viceroys — the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Whitworth, and 
Lord Talbot. The duties were threefold. He 
had in the first^place to administer the patron- 
age of Irelana on behalf of the English 
government. Here his principle was to yield 
as little as possible to the influence of power- 
ful individuala, to consult always tne in- 
terests of his government, and never his own. 
He made no distinction between catholics 
and protestAnts in appointments open to both, 
and opposed the practice of selling public 
offices and of dismissing civil servants for 
political action. The success of the govern- 
ment in the Irish elections of 1812 and 1818 
was ascribed to hb vigour and prudence in 
distributing patronage. Secondly, he was 
bound to maintain order in Ireland. The 
young minister had to meet the Goliath of 



agitation, O'Connell, who in 1811 had or- 
ganised the catholic board, and was rapidly 
ousting Grattan from popular favour. It 
was Peel's general desire to rule by the exist- 
ing law, but disorder rose to such a height 
that in June 1814 ho had to suppress the 
catholic board, and immediately afterwards 
carried two acts, one reviving in part the 
repealed Insurrection Act of 1807, and the 
other establishing the ])eace preservation 
police, vulgarly termed * Peelers/ a body 
afterwards consolidated into the royal Irish 
constabulary. These measures were success- 
ful, and Ireland sank into an uneasy repose. 
Thirdly, Peel had to maintain in parliament 
the cause of protestant ascendency. Those 
who favoured catholic emancipation com- 
prised the whig party and a section of the 
tories, led by Canning and Wellesley, besides 
Yansittart and Castlereagh in the English 
cabinet, and within the Irish government 
itself William Vesey Fitzgerald (afterwards 
Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey) [q. v.], the Irish 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Charles 
Kendal Bushe [q. v.], the solicitor-general. 
Four times in tnree months during 1813 did 
the House of Commons resolve that conces- 
sions should be made. But Peel was too firm, 
O'Connell too virulent, and the catholic party 
too divided on the question of imposing the 
royal veto on the appointment of bishops for 
anything to be done. In 1 81 7 Peel sealed the 
victory by his first really great speech deli- 
vered on 9 May against the catholic claims. 

Peel's policy did not solve the Irish question, 
but he ruled Ireland. Throughout his tenure 
of office O'Connell pursued him with ex- 
cessive rancour, and in the course of 1815 
Peel challenged the agitator to a duel. He 
crossed to Ostend to meet his opponent, but 
O'Connell was arrested in the btrand [see 
O'Connell, Daniel]. 

Among the whigs PeeVs attitude to Irish 
questions at the same time gained him the 
reputation of being the * spokesman to the 
intolerant fact ion.' The stalwart tories viewed 
his conduct w^ith unbounded favour. In 1817 
Oxford acknowledged his services to pro- 
testantism by making him her member, an 
honour that Canning himself had coveted 
in vain. In the same year fifty-nine Irish 
members signed a remarkable memorial urging 
him not to retire from a post which he had 
administered with masterlv abilitv. But he 
was weary of the work, and on 3 Aug. 1818 
laid down his office and quitted Ireland. 

From 1818 to 1822 Peel was a private 
member. He married in 1820, and both in 
that year and in 1821 he declined offers of 
cabinet rank. But within this period falls 
one great political achievement. In 1819 
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the House of Commons appointed a ' com- 
mittee of secrecy to consider the state of the 
Bank of England with reference to the ex- 
pediency of the resumption of cash payments/ 
and though such men ss Canning, Tiemey, 
and Huskisson sat with him, Peel was chosen 
chairman. In 1811 he had voted against 
Homer's resolutions based on the report of 
the bullion committee of 1810 recommend- 
ing resumption. Now he became convinced 
that the system of paper currencv pursued 
since 1797 resulted m a fall of the foreign 
exchanges and a rise in the price of gold — 
that is to say, in a depreciated currency. On 
24 May he introduced his resolutions in a 
memorable speech, and upon them was 
founded 'Peers Act,' which provided that 
the acts restraining cash payments should 
finally cease on 1 May 1823. The young 
man of thirty-one thus achieved what Canning 
called * the greatest wonder he had witnessed 
in the political world,' and gave the country 
the inestimable benefit of a sound system 
of metallic currency. 

It was at this epoch in Peel's career that 
his political views underwent a subtle change. 
Altnough still as strongly opposed as his 
fellow tones to such measures as catholic 
emancipation or reform of the House of 
Commons, and although he still fully re- 
cognised the exigencies of party warfare, he 
began to perceive that it was the duty of 
politicians to study the condition of all classes 
of the people, and to bring parliamentary 
policy to some extent into harmony with the 
wishes and needs of the constituencies, even 
at the risk of ignoring many preconceived 
opinions. The earliest sign of his suspicion 
that toryism of the rigorously unchanging 
type might prove in his case an inadeouate 
creed is supplied bv a letter to Croker dated 
23 March 1 820. * Do you not think/ he asks, 
* that the tone of England is more liberal 
than the policy of the government?' And 
again : * public opinion is growing too large 
for the channels that it has been accustomed 
to run through.' 

While out of office his influence was 
steadily increasing. In 1820 it was noticed 
that * his talents, independent fortune, official 
habits, and reputation, and, above all, general 
character both in and out of parliament, have 
disposed more men to follow and more to 
unite with him than any other person' (Buck- 
ingham, Memoirs of George IV, i. 102). 
On 17 Jan. 1822 he rejoined Lord Liver- 
pool's government, accepting the seals of the 
home office and cabinet rank. In August 
Lord Londonderry died by his own hand, 
and the avMtaoa at once *^"a whe^ 



the House of Commons. Canning had the 
prior claim, and became foreign secretary and 
leader of the house. Peel wrote : * I have no 
difference with Canning on political questions 
except on the catholic (question,' and, readily 
acquiescing in the appointment, he turned to 
consider the state oi the criminal law. Since 
1818 Sir James Mackintosh had advocated 
reform in that branch, but he now in 1823 
resigned the project into the hands of the 
home secretary. Peel, though he had entered 
at Lincoln's Inn in 1809, had scarcely studied 
law. But his particular method in office was 
to summon experts from all quarters, and he 
thus always appeared before the House of 
Commons with an encyclopsedic knowledge 
of his subject. Thus armed, he was able to 
pass in the next five jears eight act« miti- 
gating and consolidatmg the criminal law, 
and repealing in whole or in part more than 
260 ola statutes, not to mention another great 
measure dealing with the law of juries. His 
plan of legislation was to steer a middle 
course * between the redundancy of our own 
legal enactments and the conciseness of the 
French code ; ' and the change that he wrought 
was so great that Mackintosh used to declare 
that he could almost think that he ' had lived 
in two different countries, and conversed with 

5eople who spoke two different languages.'' 
^eel's administration was marked by the re- 
peal or expiration of every law imposing- 
extraordinary restrictions on the liberty of 
the subject (Speeches^ i. 609). In the view 
of Canning, he was the most efficient home 
secretary that this country ever saw. 

In February 1827 Lord Liverpool, the prime 
minister, was struck down by paralysis, and, 
after much negotiation. Canning succeeded 
to his office. In April Peel resigned, on the 
ground that he was opposed to Canning on 
catholic emancipation. That (question had 
now risen into a position of pressing urgency. 
In 1823 O'Connell had organised the Catholic 
Association ; in 1825 Peel had been * left in 
minorities on three different questions imme- 
diately connected with Ireland — the catholic 
question, the elective franchise, and the pay- 
ment of the catholic clergy.' He had ofi^red 
to resign, and had only consented to remain 
when told that his resignation would break 
up the ministry. In 1820, at the general 
election, the Irish priesthood had for the first 
time thrown themselves into the popular 
cause. Further than this. Canning, the new 
prime minister, was the most powerful advo- 
cate of the catholics, as Peel was their most 
powerful opponent . Meanness suggested that 
there w^as jealousy between the two. But, 
' Hough divided by public duty, they pemaint*d 
\&di in friendship. On 2 July, meeting in 
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Westminster Hall for the last time, they 
talked arm-in-arm with cordiality and good 
will. On 8 Aug. Canning was dead. Gode- 
rich became premier. Peel since his retire- 
ment had taken little part in politics, but he 
now worked energetically to reunite the two 
flections of the tory party. His efforts met 
with success, and on Goaerich^s resignation 
AVeUington was able, in January 1828, to 
form a ministry out of the reunited party. 
I'eel joined the new government as home 
secretary for the secona time, and as leader 
of the Ilouse of Commons for the first time. 
An extraordinary drama followed. On 
26 Feb., and again on 12 May, the govern- 
ment was beaten — first, on a motion for the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and, 
secondly, on a motion for the settlement of 
t he cat holic question. Peel resolved to resign ; 
but Huskisson and the other Canningites 
anticipated him by themselves residing when 
the majority of the cabinet declined to en- 
franchise Birmingham at the expense of East 
Retford. Had Peel withdrawn too the 
government would have fallen at once. He 
therefore determined to support the duke. 
8uch was Peel's position when, at the end of 
June, Fitzgerald, who had sought re-election 
At Clare as the new president of the board 
of trade, was defeated by O'Connell. Fitz- 
gerald at once wrote to Peel that * the country 
18 mad.' Lord Anglesey, the lord lieutenant 
[see Paget, Hbnbt William, first Mabquis 
OP Asgleset], also wrote, on 26 July, that 
Ireland was on the verge of rebellion, and 
urged concession to the catholics. The mind 
of Peel soon arrived at a like conclusion ; for 
he held, with his master Pitt, that to maintain 
a consistent attitude amid changed circum- 
stances is to be ' a slave to the most idle 
vanity ' (Pitt, SpeecheSj iv. 77). During nearly 
twenty years he had op^sed emancipation on 
* broad and uncompromising ^unds.' Those 
iprounds may be summed up m a sentence of 
his own : * May I not question the policy of 
admitting those who must have views hostile 
to the religious establishments of the state to 
the capacity of legislating for the interests of 
t hose establishments ? * He now, on 1 1 Aug. , 
felt that the crisis overrode all such argu- 
ments, and wrote to AVellington that, though 
emancipation was a great danger, civil strife 
was a greater. At the same time he stated 
that he felt bound to resign on his change of 
policy. Again he was thwarted; a new 
factor entered into the case. Though the 
duke thoroughly agreed with Peel, the king 
was violently opposed, so much so that the 
duke informed Peel on 17 Jan. 1829 that ' I 
do not see the smallest chance of getting the 
better of these difficulties if you should not 



continue in office.' On the same date Peel 
consented to remain. From that time till 
the opening of parliament I*eel was engaged 
in preparing three bills — one for the sup- 
pression of the Catholic Association, another 
for catholic emancipation, and the third for 
the regulation of the franchise in Ireland. 
When the first of these bills had been read 
a third time, Peel placed himself in the hands 
of his constituents by accepting the Chiltem 
Hundreds (20 Feb.) He was defeated on 
seeking re-election at Oxford by 146 votes, 
but was elected for Westbury, and took his 
seat on 3 March. Next day the king saw the 
leading ministers, informed them in an in- 
terview lasting five hours of his disagree- 
ment with their i)olicy, gave them * a salute 
on each cheek,' and accepted their resigna- 
tions. But the same evening he changed 
his mind, and recalled them to office. On 
5 March Peel, in a great speech of over 
four hours' duration, introduced his bill for 
catholic emancipation. As he moved from 
point to point in his exposition, cheers broke 
out so loud as to be heard in Westmin- 
ster Hall. For the measure was broadly 
based on equality of civil rights, and Peel 
assigned the honour to those to whom honour 
was due. * The credit belongs to others, and 
not to me. It belongs to Mr. Fox, to Mr. 
Grattan, to Mr. Plunket, to the gentlemen 
opposite, and to an illustrious and right hon. 
friend of mine, who is now no more.' All 
three bills passed eventually int^law, but 
the author of them was ovenv'henned with 
abuse as a traitor and an apostate. Yet, 
having changed his policy, ne had acted 
rightly — first, in offerings to resign his place in 
the cabinet ; secondly, in seeking re-election 
from his constituents ; and, thirdly, in justi- 
fying his course before the House of Com- 
mons by submitting a practical proposal. His 
own words best describe his conduct : * it 
was no ignoble ambition which prompted me 
to bear the brunt of a desperate conflict.' 

Emancipation disposed of, he hastened to 
accomplish three other signal reforms. In 
1828 he revised and consolidated the laws of 
offences against the person, and in 1830 
dealt in the same way with the laws of 
forgery. Secondly, he created the metro- 
politan police force in 1829, thus solving a 
difficulty that had been felt by English 
statesmen for more than half a century. 
W^ith true foresight he stated that by thus 
preventing the increase of crime he was 
paving the way for a still further mitigation 
of the criminal code. Thirdly, he carried in 
1830 two important measures of law reform, 
notable as the first successful attempts in 
I this country to improve the judicature. 
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In XoTember 1%30 Wellincton'i gorern- 
ment wma defrat^ oa Pamell's motion to 
reviiie the civil liat [see Pab^teli, Hetet 
Bboofe, first Babos CoxGLrroy". Ir was 
sacceeded by the reform government of Lord 
Gr»rv. (}n in Nov. Peel, who had succeeded 
to tiie baronetCT, a fine estate, and a great 
fortune at the death of hia father on 3 Mav, 
and had become member for Tam worth at the 
An^niAt elect ionjt, took his place for the first 
time in h» life on the opposition bench. 
Thoujrh he refused to pledge himself against 
all reform, and avowed * that there might have 
been proposed certain alterations to which I 
would have assented/ vet, in a series of great 
speeches delivered on 3 March, 6 Julv, 
21 Sept., 17 Dec. 1831, and 22 March 183L>, 
he vigc/rously opposed the ministerial plans of 
parliamentary reform as an ill-advised recon- 
struction of the constitution. He was also 
a close critic of details, and between 12 and 
27 July 18^31 spoke no less than fortv-eight 
times. His main arguments were that tKe plan 
in question would totally disfranchise the 
lower classes, that the rotten boroughs had 
given special opportunities to distinguished 
mtin ot entering pcurliament, and tbat the 
existing constitution gave no hindrance to 
any necessary reforms. Early in April an 
amendment was carried in committee against 
the govcmm**nt, and I'eel was the chief 
actor in the historic scene on 22 April 1831, 
when he was interrupted in the full tide of 
unwonted passion by black rod suddenly 
summoning the commons to hear the disso- 
lution of parliament. In May 1832, after the 
lords had carried a motion in committee ad- 
verse to the Keform Bill, and the ministers 
had resigned, Peel's professions were put to 
the teat by an offer of the premiership, * on 
the condition of introducing an extensive 
measure of reform/ but he unhesitatingly 
declined. His conduct in this crisis won him 
back the tory allegiance which he had for- 
feited over catholic emancipation. 

When Peel entered the parliament of 1833 
as member for Tam worth his position was 
unique. He was the representative of an 
extinct system and the leader of a shattered 
party. 5Por the tories, if nominally about 
150 in number, rarely mustered one hundred 
on a division, and they were so dispirited 
that they even allowed their leader to be 
pushed from his place and made to sit nearer 
the speaker. On the other hand, he was 
incomparably the first man in the House of 
Commons. He had held office for sixteen 
years altogether, and had carried a long 
feriesofieKnniis. Hiiweiriit was such that 
tbe whole hmuelistenad wiui an ' onutter 
•nsiefef ^to aajtlnQg tiiat he said 



He was rid of embarrassing questions and 
an unmanageable party, and at once an- 
noonced that he woold accept the new order 
and act in the spirit of moderate reform. 
On this principle he constantly yoted with 
Lord Grey's government against the extreme 
radicals and repealers, so that, out of the 
twentr important domestic questions dealt 
with jnring the sessions of 1833 and 1834, 
he sided on no less than sixteen with the 
goremment. 

In July of the latter year the king tried to 
induce Peel to coalesce with the government 
on Lord Grey s resignation, but failed, and 
I^rd Melbourne became prime minister. In 
November William J\ abruptly dismissed 
Lord Melbourne and his colleagues. A ro- 
mantic episode followed. The Mercury of the 
court, ' the hurried Hudson,' was sent to find 
. Peel. He was found on 26 Nov. 1834 at 
Rome, at a ball of the Duchess of Torlonia, 
j and he posted back to England to accept, 
I on 9 Dec., the double office of first lord of 
> the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. 
' He made his first appearance the next day, 
' full of spirits and cordiality/ and at once 
took full responsibility for the kind's action, 
although he disliked it. Then, havmg issued 
a manifesto to his Tamworth constituents in 
' explanation of his past and future policy, he 
I dissolved parliament, and thus added some 
■ hundred to the strength of his party. Toiling 
incessantly from seven in the morning till 
lonpf past midnight, the minister prepared, 
against the meeting of the house, four great 
measures dealing with the church, three of 
which — the Dissenters* Marriage Bill, the 
English Tithe Bill, and the Irish Tithe Bill 
— were eventually carried, with additions, in 
1886 and 1838 by the whigs. Butthewhigma- 
jority was merciless, and six times in six weeks 
JPeel suflered defeat. At last, on 8 April 
1835, having been outvoted on a resolution of 
Russell to appropriate the surplus revenues 
of the Irish church to non-ecclesiastical ob- 
jects, the minister laid down his arms. As 
he announced his decision a tide of generous 
emotion swept through the ranks of his 
opponents. In his short term of office he had 
only actually done one thing : he had esta- 
blished the ecclesiastical commission. Yet 
he had proved himself, in the phrase of Guizot, 
* the most liberal of conservatives, the most 
conservative of liberals, and the most capable 
man of all in both parties.' The shrewd re- 
mark of * old Sir Robert Peel ' was remem- 
bered, that his son would never display his 
talents in their fulness until he held the 
supreme place. 

">! now retired again into opposition 
'med his former attitude of < a great. 
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prudent, wary leader who was fighting after 
a plan * (Dallu^o, p. 87). That plan was 
concisely described by himself in May 1838 : 

* >f y object for some years past has been to 
lay the foundations of a great party, which, 
tfxisting in the House of Commons, and de- 
riving its strength from the popular will, 
should diminish the risk anddeaaenthe shock 
of collisions between the two deliberative 
branches of the legislature/ This was the 
party w^hich bore thename,first used in 1831, 
of conservative. For the formation of such a 
body there were needed young men, and tried 
men, and men in numbers. Since the death 
of Pitt the tories seemed to have alienated 
political ability ; in 1828 it was held that 
there was not a single young tory of promise 
in the House of Commons. In a cartoon of 
1830 by * H. B.,' Wellin^on and I»eel are 
drawn looking over ^ the Coddle Bazaar ' for 

* a few good heads.' Now the most brilliant 
voung men in England gathered under the 
l>anner of the conservative chief, among 
them Sidney Herbert and the future Lord 
Canning, and, above all, Gladstone and 
l^israeh, who entered parliament in 1837. To 
the latter Sir liobert seems to have shown 
marked kindness and attention {BeaconffieltCa 
Ofrrespondence with his Sister, -p-p, 9, 10, 55, 
50,72,79, 121, 148, 171). ^NTien Disraeli 
rose to make his maiden speech * no one 
backed me with more zeal and kindness than 
Peel, cheering me repeatedly, which is not 
his custom.' When they talked of failure. 
Peel said : * I say anything but failure ; he 
must make his way ' (ib. p. 79). The author 
of the * Letters of Runnymede 'dedicated them 
to the opposition leader and summoned him 
to come from 'the halls and the bowers of 
Drayton ' to * rescue the nation.' As for tried 
men. Peel succeeded in winning over two men 
in the House of Commons of first-class ability 
— Stanley and Sir James Graham. They had 
seceded from the whips soon after the Re- 
form Bill. He had m vain ofiered them 

r laces in his government of 1835 ; now in 
838 they openly avowed that they had 
thrown in their lot with his. As for numbers, 
his party had risen at the two successive 
elections of 1832 and 1834 from about 150 to 
about 250. In the first parliament of Queen 
Victoria's xeign (November 1837) Peel's 
party number^ nearly 320. For half a cen- 
tury no such opposition had been gathered 
together. 

The policy that united this opposition was 
that of maintaining intact the established 
constitution of churcn and state, and found 
its best expression in the indignant question 
of Sir Robert : ' Is the British constitution 
a standing grievance,* to be redressed and 



abolished ? ' This was enough for an oppo- 
sition, but not enough to be the policy of a 
fj^ovemment. Accoroingly Peel laboured to 
infuse into the mind of his party that respect 
for the opinions and wishes of the nation as 
a whole which had grown to be the rule of 
his own mind. It was impossible, of course, 
to wholly restrain or exorcise bigotry and 
party spite. Peel sometimes found himself 
forced * to keep his party in wind,' as he ex- 

fressed it. But as a rule he was the master, 
lis action over the question of privilege 
raised by the case of Stockdale v. llansard 
brought upon him the wrath of his own side. 
But it * appealed straight to the innermost 
heart of Sir Robert Peel, than whom our con- 
stitutional and representative system never 
had a more loving child or a more devoted 
champion ' (Mr. Gladstone in the Nineteeiith 
Century, xxvii. 40). Again, when the lords, 
led bv Lyndhurst, had mutilated the English 
Municipal Corporations Bill, Peel boldly 
stood by the government, in the spirit of a 
patriot, not oi a partisan. Mr. Gladstone has 
recorded that there never was a period when 
the struggle of parties was *so intense, so 
prolonged, and so unremitting.' But he has 
added that the struggle was shai^) ])ecause 
Peel on one side and Russell on the other 

* were strong men and earnest men,' and that 

* it was perhaps the best time I have ever 
known ' {ib. p. 40). 

On all sides there were symptoms of the 
expanding influence of the opposition chief. 
In 1830 he was elected lord rector of the 
university of Glasgow, and at a great banquet 
given in his honour at that town in the fol- 
lowing January he expounded the new con- 
servative faith. In 1838 he was entertained 
by 313 members of the House of Commons at 
Merchant Taylors' Hall, where he reviewed 
the power and the patriotic conduct of his 

Sarty, and, probably for the first time, laid 
own the duties of a constitutional opposi- 
tion. In the same year he forced the govern- 
ment to omit from their settlement of the 
Irish tithe that very principle of appropria- 
tion which they had adopted as the main 
object of their policy in 1835. So puissant had 
he become that apolitical opponent declared 
soon after in the House of Commons that* the 
right honourable member for Tam worth 
governs England.' 

In 1830 Lord Melbourne's government re- 
signed on the Jamaica question. Peel was 
summoned to form a cabinet, and sub- 
mitted a list which was approved by the 
queen. But when he proceeded to claim per- 
mission to recommend certain changes in the 
household, bv which he meant that some few 
ladies of the bedchamber closely connected 
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with the outgoing ministers should be super- deen, Gladstone and Disraeli. It possessed 
seded, the queen declined to entertain the five future viceroys of India — EUenborough, 
proposal, and Lord Melbourne and the whigs Hardinge, Dalhousie, Canning, and Elgin, 
resumed office. Peel held that his view was But all these looked to the leader alone for a 
not only constitutional, but also that the policy. His career up to 1841 may be divided 
whigs had hitherto been so much in favour | into two unequal parts. From 1810 to 1832 
with the courtthat some overt act was needed it had been an attempt on a great scale to 
to inform the public that the conservatives ! maintain and justify the aristocratic system 
eiyoyed an equal measure of the royal con- of government. That attempt, though nomi- 
iidence. The * bedchamber question' was I nally foiled by the passing of the Ileform Bill, 
settled in 1841 by the intervention of Baron had resulted in catholic emancipation, a re- 



Stockmar, who supported the view of Sir 
Robert Peel, and by the mediation of Prince 
Albert. 

It is important to trace the steps by which 
I*eel at length attained power. At the com- 
mencement of 1841 it appeared that the 



vised penal code, an excellent police system, 
and a restored currency. After 1832 he had 
worked for a new object. Perceiving that 
the whigs depended ror place, and therefore 
to some extent for policy, on the Irish re- 
pealers and on the radicals, and desiring to 



coming financial year, 1841-2, would result 1 defeat the aims of the two latter narties, he 
in a large deficit. It was proposed to avert ' had organised conservatism. Hitlierto that 
this deficit in two ways. Firstly, the timber | party had confined itself to defending the 
and sugar duties were to l)e modified in the constitution ; henceforth it was to be the 



dirtK'tion of free trade. Further, a fixed dutj 
of 8<». a quarter on wheat was to be substi- 
tuted for the existing sliding scale of duties. 
But the opposition defeated the former pro- 
posal by carr\'ing an amendment against the 



instrument of a series of great social reforms. 
The cabinet was formed of fifteen members, 
too large a number in Peel's opinion for the 
proper despatch of business. But the 
efl'ectual ruler was the premier himself, 



reduction of the sugar duties, on the ground ; assisted by his two especial allies, Sir James 
that this step would encourage the j)roduc- ] Graham as home secretary, and Lord Aber- 
tion of slave-grown sugar. The government, 1 deen as foreign minister, with Lord Lynd- 
though the budget was ruined,dia not resign; hurst as lord chancellor. IVel held no post 
but before their second proposal as to the beyond that of first lord of the tn»asury. But 
e(>rn Isiw could be reached, Peel himself in the general direction of finance he super- 
nu)vt»(l and carried a vote of want of confi- seded Goulburn, the chancellor of the ex- 
dfure. The ministers disssolved, and were 1 chequer, and himself introduced the great 
r»'tunuHl in a minority of upwards of ninety, budgets of 1842 and 184o. Further, the 
Th»*y met parlinment in August, were de- position of foreign afl^airs was so critical that 
leaio<l on an amendment to the address, and it was arranged that Peel should fulfil in the 
i\\ oiioe re>igned. Thereupon I'eel formed a ' House of Commons the duties of an under- 
miiii>4try. I secretary in that respect. He had also an 

The new government had to face diffi- ' intimate acquaintance with the business of 
oulties ill all din»ctions. A war with China the home othce and with Irish policy. Thus 
iiud an invasicm of Afghanistan were in nothing of importance escaped nim ; it was, 
jir»>i;i\»rts. The late administration had drifted in Mr. Gladstone's phrase, *a perfectly 
iiiii» M'rious antagonism with France, Ca- ' organised administration.' 
Mtida WHS at open enmity, and the L'nited I In the house he at once assumed a supreme 
Siai»'* w»»r»» contemplating active hostilities position. His main principle of conduct, con- 
liuJ \ ho domestic affairs of the country were stantly avowed both in and out of office, was 
no Irsai critical. There was the open feud that on entering into power he ceased to 
)H:iN\i>4Mi the two houses. Two great organi- < represent a party because he represented a 
^aiiouH* the anti-corn law league and the people. Thus in 1829, for example, he. <iaid: 
« Itiiii Ut!4, were thundering against established * As minister of the crown I reserve to mysi»lf. 
Ifi\\s. LH»tkMts had become as annual as the ' distinctly and unequivocally, the right of 
liju\i«lr. There was intense distress among ' adapting my conduct to the exigency of the 
iliL- vwukiii^ classes. Wont ofall, the British j moment, and to the wants of the country.' 
^••\i:iluuvut was disoredited abroad. I He held that a statesman is bound to study 

Thtt UMtv that now found itself in power the new sources of information open to him 
•lUilui' l^sal'^ ffttidanoo contained political ' as minister, and is not less bound to modify 
I 'iluuUeJtfUiiM&M fcr splendour and pro- ! previous opinions if circumstances should 
*>ti^Mk^^ kttv aaiTen men who nad I "^ -demand it. Accordingly, during 

^w^M^i >• mintBt^ ' ^nsessionof 1841 he declined 

n*AHWi ^ ^ ^^J until he had devoted 
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the coming months to a complete survey of 
national necessities. During his second 
ministry (lft41-6) Peel's attention was 
mainly occupied with the four subjects — 
finance, banking, Ireland, and the com 
laws. 

On 11 March 1842 he introduced the 
budget in a speech that ' took the house by 
btorm.' During the five preceding years 
there had been annual dencits, averaging 
about a million and a half. The position 
was the more grave from the fact that these 
had been due more to deficiency of income 
than to excessive expenditure. It was there- 
fore necessary to increase the revenue, four- 
fifths of which came from the customs and 
the excise. Additional revenue might be 
obtained from these taxes in one of two 
ways. The rate of charge might be raised, 
or it might be lowered. But the former 
method would make consumption so expen- 
sive, and therefore clieck it to such a degree, 
that the higher rate might produce a lesser 
revenue. If, on the other hand, the tariff 
were lowered, increased consumption would 
no doubt eventually make good the loss im- 
znediately resulting. But that recovery 
would be a matter of several years. In a 
great paesage Peel addressed * an earnest 
appeal to the possessors of property, for the 
purpose of repairing this mighty evil.' Ho 
proposed an income-tax for three years at 
sevenpence in the pound. This resource 
would not only make good the balance of 
revenue and expenditure, but it would also 
leave a surplus. This surplus was to be de- 
voted to * great commercial reforms,' and, 
above all, to the reduction of * the cost 
of living.' In other words, the burden of 
indirect taxation was to be lightened. At 
this announcement the funds at once rose 
from 89 to 93. The prime minister in 
his closing words had appealed, not in 
vain, to the patriotism ot the House of 
Commons, and his scheme was passed into 
law. The Isudget of 1845, opened on 14 Feb., 
was scarcely less momentous than that of 
1842. In 1842 duties had been reduced on 
769 articles, on the principle that the more 
nearly an article of import approached to the 
character of a raw material, t ne less should 
be the duty imposed. By 1845 it was found 
that these reductions in the rate of levy had 
almoat been made ^ood by the increase of 
consumption bringmg more articles into 
charge. Peel, however, decided not to remit 
but to renew the income-tax for three more 
yean, and to employ the considerable surplus 
thuB proTided ' lor the purpose of enabling 
OS to make thia great experiment of reducing 
otber tazee.' In one sense Peel had been 



long a free-trader. In the debates that pre- 
ceded the downfall of Melbourne's ministry 
in 1841 he had said : * If by the principles 
of free trade you simply mean the progres- 
sive and well-considered relaxation ot re- 
strictions upon commerce, I can say with 
truth that there was no man in this house 
from whom Mr. Huskisson derived a more 
cordial and invariable support than he de- 
rived from me' {Speeches, iii. 754). He 
held, however, that special circumstances 
prevented the application of this system to 
the sugar duties or to the corn duties. Ac- 
cordingly, no less than 522 duties were now 
totally repealed, with the avowed object of 
giving *a new scope to commercial enter- 
prise, and occasioning an increased demand 
for labour.* Including 1846, the total num- 
ber of duties reduced during the five years 
was 1,035, while 005 duties were totally 
repealed. When he left oflice in 1846 he 
had remitted taxation at the rate on balance 
of two and a half millions a year, yet had 
secured a series of surpluses ; he had im- 
proved the credit of tlie country so much 
that the funds had risen from 89 to nearly 
100 ; he had ensured for our trade the first 
position in the world, by enabling it to pro- 
cure with unfettered ease the raw materials 
of commerce ; and, finally, he had gone i'^x 
towards accomplishing his great object 'of 
making this country a cheap place in which 
to live. His friend Guizot some years before 
had remarked his constant preoccupation 
with the condition of the working classes, 
and, indeed, it is not too much to say that 
Peel's finance was in one of its aspects a 
profound and far-seeing policy for the im- 
provement of their lot. 

But the measure of which Peel himself 
was most proud was his reorganisation of 
the banking system of the country, and par- 
ticularly of the Bank of £)ngland. The 
speech m which he expounded his policy, on 
6 May 1844, is a masterly survey of * the 
great principles which govern, or ought to 
govern, the measure of vcuue, and the medium 
of exchange,' opening with the question — 
What is tlie signification of that word, * a 
pound'? Turning to the practical side of the 
question, he asked how far a state should 
enforce proper principles upon banks. The 
reply he ^ave was, *we think that the pri- 
vilege of issue is one which may be fairly 
and justly controlled by the state, and that 
the banking business, as distinguished from 
issue, is a matter in respect to which there 
cannot be too unlimited and unrestricted a 
competition' {iff, iv. 301). Viewed more 
in detail. Peel's banking policy may be 
reduced to the following propositions: (1) 
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■ ••• .'I'lA : ■.T.;;::imi Aris o-'Tiffiituted a . by all the bigotry of pr«)testant England. 

..i.-...;i!^ lUi. ..viiirrti ".juav' in :he matter ■ The tory portion of the coii:ser\'ativp party, 

-s.n i ■•jiiiii riiiti^Ts : \'2 it was j to the number of atx)ut one huudn d, Toti'd 

■. ... .; .. • uo ".irMiiciitS an issue and against him: and Disratfli, a member sineo 

.......1.^ .•'[tail, mrrii", 'lie lattt-r branch 1843 of the Young England party, seized hi.s 

' . -.^ :\Li-i\',y '.j'^'e »f ^Mveniment inter- opportunity and. fomented by lii.s exertions, 

L- ..i- . \.k. [n 'Illy ::iar ir wa* obliged j 'the disgust of the Consenatives and their 

■ ■ i.^'ii.-*.! '^ icr'-u'itti; io> the issue de- hatred of Peel kept swelling ever}' day' 

■ i.ui \\.i> lii-'wvi ro utter notes, such (Oeeville, ii. 277). On the other hand, 

- J ■"• -;.».i.:'-ii .L> t'l'liows: *The fixed Peel luiughlily declined to notice these per- 

.i.,.;u i" -t.\ii!ir:»> '.'n which I prop<')se sonal attacks. The measure was not of any 

■ I ill- Mnik -i Kntiuirivl !ili«nild issue notes I magnitude in itself. It is remffrkable, how- 

! i.»V'»",''^)0/., lie w hi »l.' of the remainder of ever, as an indication oi Peel'.^ tendency, 

u ..L..!.i;j.>ii :o 'k' is>ued exclusively on that, in private conversation at Xuneham a 

1 1 ■ • i . : . K ; .1 . ;. 1 1 1 • i" r.iu 1 lii >n ' ( iV-p. p. i{< )< )). ! few years lat cr, he recom me nded as a m eas uro 

V^ . 'I !rrl;itid. INvl always cc^nsidered it ' fit to be adopted the endowment of the 

1' „i..i: litli^Milty ..tf his life. and a cartoon Kouian catholic church in Ireland (E.viiL 

• Puiii'ii ' •••.•pi>5<'nrtd him as the modern Kussell, Ktfoliecfi'otf,f.'2]S), But this by 

^;^\iil!.iN vi-ltiUi; uphill a huge stone, the no m«»nns exhausted his scheme of policy. 

'!i.».l .■; ».>T inik'il. while the whigs look on In offering to William Grejory the conduct 

■jii.!isi^ i; '.UN.ii>i'omtiture. He was a strong of Irish business in 1*^4»), he used these 

-.iiH».'Li.: .if Tiu' uuU'n, and on 1*5 April 1834 .words: * It will hereafter be a matttr of 

'1...I ..\-:i :i rinal pn.»nouncement on that pride to you to be associated with measun'S 

.'•j...: :i ;i xjH'tvh the perforation of which of a wide and generous character, which 

- i:u.':i_; Ms bi'st. Now l)*Connell resolved may entirely change the aspect of Ireland to 

!v» li. .i.'iiLv hiiu^elf once mon,* against his England '(Gregory, -•li//"^/i''-yrfl7<^y, p. 129). 

.'!.l i\..l, and announced that 1843 was Unhappily Peel fell in iHtJ. before he could 

■.» Ik- '\u- i>i>i'al year. Agitation and crime mature his plans. Too late, he pressed a 

^ii\\ •. ^le l»y side, and in 1843 the govern- ' portion of them on the whig ministri' in the 

:.... ..i.i..d :i!i anus act. Still OVonnell dt bat e ^^0 March 1M9. lie then stated that 

'.!..; '\\i':i\. and a iireat nieetiuiT was sum- at the root of the Iri>h question were 'tli*' 
. . M, .! ■» he \w\k\ \\\ the autumn at C!«>ntarf. monstrous evils which ari^e out of the Cott- 
le w.i-* |»i\\-'..ii:iied iiud prv»hiliited : (.►'Con- dition of laud»"d property," imd he pressed 
I. I \\;i^ are-it.d and iiupri>oned for con- for a commissiun with powers for ' facilitat- 

j :.;v\. r!«i- vi'idii't was, however, set ing the transfer of ]»rt>j)'.Tty frum insolvent 

. -.;, '.'i >.p:'ntlvr ISU by the House of to solvent proprietors.' Something, but not 

I •. Js .ill .1 tiv-huie.d plea, and he wa^ re- much, was done, and twi-nry years passt^l 

:• .1 I A. I».i; hi'i iMllueuee had been broken, before another soh^^m^ was c:irried to itsful- 

i-.vl w-i". M 'I UMvvive. Peel, however, was lilnient by 31r. Gladstone, Peel's arduous 

i: 1. ■. 'ii- 'ii'MUri-r t'» rest .<aii>lied with so disciple. 

Ii.i; .i'!i .1 : ii'.riupli. Hitherto he had not had I^'»tly, there were the com laws. Thi* 

1 = 1 «i«[».':f.i:iiiy .'f doaliuij with In^land in a principle of the acts of I'^l.'i and 18l*2 had 

. .'.:.^«:i!j.*:'.Ni\e manner, tor it was his maxim Kvu the total prohibition x-^i* tht* importation 

!i i' ;i iT^'N'-nimeut should only undertake of foreign corn luitil the price had risen very 

.'•.. .'.lai ni'.asure at a time. Hut he now lusrh in the home market. But the act oi 

' '\\ i\\.« iv.!;».»riant steps as the introduc- 1828, passed while Peel was a minister. 

,'1 ..'a wide >oheme of Irish jxdicy. In abolished prohibition and >ubstituted a duty 

\^\'i 'i- appointed the well-known IVvon varying inversely with the price of com — in 

\.\'ai!ii.-«>i..«u I'* inouirt' into the 'state of the other words, a sliding scale. After the Ke- 

'.iw a'ul j»raciioe m ivsjuvt to the ^vcupa- form Act the question slowly rose into 

iiv'.i .'i' 1 lud iu Ireland.* The n»port. pre- pn"»minence. But it remained oi)en until the 

•..lud iu lS4-\ revealed to the public, for whig government, on tlir eve of its fall in 

i'l ■ ti.^i lime, tho real state of Ireland. The 1841, had declared for a tixed duty of eight 

- » '\u{ sU'i» was to send, in Peel's ]»hrase, *a shillinirs the quarter, tbi the other hand, 

i.i --.i.je i»l pi'aiv to Ireland.* He adopted in Peel declannl for the existing law subJHOt 

l'^l'» i\\:' iUL'a>ure of increasing the annual to certain ntH*essary amendments, and during 

-■aiii i»' \la\nooth, a colle»:t» for the tnhica- the winter of ls4l broujjht the matter before 

tiou oi the Irish priest luxHi, fr\mi l\tXXV. to \ the cabinet in two memoranda. For his 

about '.VsV\Kli/i and of establishing certain method of business in the cabinet was to 

uuoeu b i^d\i^<tv» oil a iion-«*ctanan l»*- ' n^ and read to his colleagues an exposi- 

\gttku, aa itt ^!^i the miuistor was asf his views on any subject, and subso- 
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quently to circulate the paper among them. 
Accordingly in 1842 a measure was carried, 
altering in two important details the act of 
1828. In the first place, the scale was so 



The com law of 1842 stood unaltered. But 
during the three years 1842-5 Peel's mind 
had changed, and he no longer believed in 
protection for agriculture. To the general 



revised as to tend to secure the price of principles of free trade he had, with certain 
wheat at fifty-six shillings a quarter, a figure reservations, avowed himself favourable on 
considerably lower than that aimed at by the taking otlice. The attitude which he had 
law of 1828. In the second place, experience uniformly maintained since in the House 
had shown that hitherto the sliding scale of Commons on the question of protection 
had actually encouraged the foreign importer 1 was that the act of 1842 was an experiment ; 
to keep bacK his com until com in our market | that he had no present intention of altering 
reached famine prices, at which point the it; that if it proved a failure, it should 
law allowed him to import free of duty. Peel be carefully revised. Attentive to Cobden's 



now devised a highly complicated plan. The 
chief point was that there were to be cer- 
tain resting-places in the downward move- 



reasoning and to the successful free-trade 
budget of 1842, he was conscious of a 
growing conviction that the experiment 



ment of the scale of duties, and it was hoped ! had been a failure. He was accordingly pre- 



that at such resting-places the importer 
would send his com into the market instead 
of waiting for the total abrogation of the 
duty in consequence of the famine price. 
The measure was moderate, and yet it en- 
countered fierce opposition in four quarters. 
In the cabinet there was considerable dissen- 



pared * to apprise the Conservative party, be- 
fore the corn law could be discussed in the ses- 
sion of 1846, that my views with regard tothe 
policy of maintaining that law had undergone 
a change ' (Jlfw/ioir, pt. iii. p. 318). Famine 
intervened, and during August, September, 
and October, Peel watched and collected in- 



ffion (Memoirs, pt. iii. p. 101), and the Duke formation, with feelings of which AVelling- 



of Buckingham resigned. In the party ' no- 
body expected such a sweeping measure, and 
there is great constemation among the con- 
servatives. It is clear that he has thrown over 
the landed interest * (Memoirs of an ex-MimS' 
teTy p. 139). The abolitionists, led by Cobden, 
"were incensed on exactly opposite grounds. 
But Peel was opposed to total repeal for the 
twofold reason that protection duly com- 
pensated the agriculturists for the heavy 
Durdena on land, and also that it would be 
wise as far as possible to make ourselves in- 
dependent of foreign nations in respect of 
the supply of com. Finally, he resisted the 
whig plan of a fixed duty. ' I think the 
sliding scale preferable to a fixed duty,' he 
had said in the debates of 1841 (Speeches, iii. 
794). For it was obviously better that in 
time of famine the duty should fall to nothing, 
as it did under a slicing scale, than that it 
should remain rigid at its original figure. 
The fixed duty was a tablelanu ending in a 
precipice. 

At the close of the session of 1845 in 
August the government was held, in spite of 
the opposition to the Maynooth grant, to be 
of immoTable strength. Cobden said that 
neither the Grand Turk nor a Russian despot 
bad more power than Peel, who himself 
told the Princess Lieven that he had never 
felt so strong or so sure of his party, and of 
paritament. Yet even as he spoke the rains 
of July had fallen that were to * rain away 
the com laws.' In England the harvest 
had been spoilt ; in Ireland the disease of the 
potato crop had appeared. 



ton said * I never witnessed in any case such 
agony/ He found that some three million 
poor persons in Ireland who hud hitherto 
lived on potatoes would require in 1840 to bo 
supported on corn. But, as the English har- 
vest was bad, corn would have to be freely 
imported in order to avert starvation. Peel 
saw that the com law should be at once 
suspended, and ho resolved never to be a 
party to its reimposition. On 15 Oct. he 
wrote : * The remedy is the removal of all 
impediments to the import of oil kinds of 
human food — that is, the total and absolute 
repeal for ever of all duties on oil articles of 
subsistence' (ib, p. 121). 

From 31 Oct. to 5 Dec. a series of cabinet 
councils were held, at which Peel en- 
deavoured to impress three things on his 
colleagues: that the crisis was urgent, that 
an order in council should at once be issued 
to suspend the duties on grain, and, that 
once those duties were suspended, they could 
never be reimposed. But the cabinet shrank 
from the vista of policy thus opened before 
them. No decision was taken. At last on 
2 Dec. Peel clenched the question by stating 
that he himself was willing to introduce a 
measure * involving the ultimate repeal of 
the com laws* (ib. p. 221). Stanley and 
Buccleuch could not agree to this proposal, 
and on 9 Dec. Peel resigned. Lord John 
Russell, who, by a letter dated from Edin- 
burgh on 22 Nov., had declared for total 
repeal, tried to form a government, but failed 
owing to a dissension between Lords Grey 
and Palmerston. On 20 Dec. Peel resumed 
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oflior, {*^\\n;i[, in Lbt own wordi, ' like a man 
T*AUjr*rd to life/ All hU former colleagues 
kitxA bv Lim, witL the exception of Scan- 
Iry. 

Parliiim<:nt met in January 1^46, and the 
^ov^mment introduced a protection of life 
(Ir*rlarid) bill in the lords, and a com bill 
and cuAtoms bill in the commons. PeeFs 
friends w*:re aAtoniihe*! to ob«er\*e how, in 
that extreme crisis, the spirits of youth re- 
Tived within him. Never had he been so 
uiierrin;: in debate, or so splendid in exposi- 
tion, lie knew that his time was short; 
all but 120 of hU followers announced 
their intention of disowning him, but the 
iiower of his party remained faithful to him, 
and he was assured of victory. In a series 
of f-i^feches delivered on 22 and 27 Jan., 
U Feb., 27 March, and 15 May, he expounded 
th« theory and practice of free trade. It 
was in the fir«t of these that he made the 
d*;claration that, as a conser\'ative minbter, 
he had done his be.st ' to ensure the united 
action of an ancient monarchy, a proud 
arist/jcracy, and a reformed constituency.' 
It was of the third that Bright said it was 
t he most iK)werful ever made within living 
memory. The peroration contains the pass- 
age opimingwith the words, * This nipht you 
will H;lect the motto which is to indicate ' 
the coinm^Tciul policy- of England.' It is 
noticeable that Pe^'l did not recommend free 
trad*; on the ground that other nations would 
imitate uh. He considered hostile tariffs 
*an argument in its favour' (^SpeecheSy iv. : 
p. (KJlj. 

On the other hand, the protectionists were 
ready with personal abuse and skilful ob- 
struction. Thus on one occasion they re- 
fusfid during some five minutes to allow the 
prime minister to so m\ich as begin his 
siHjech ((lUEViLLE, ii. 3h0). On another 
tfujy ansaiUfd him 'with shouts of derision 
andf gestures of contempt* (ib. p. 392). But 
the minister was reckless of himself, and 
continually j)ointed to the common good and 
to tln' verdict of the future. He did not 
attempt to stem the torrent of Disraeli's 
abuse ; * (fvery man has a right to determine 
for hiniH(?lf with whom and on what occa- 
hiouH he will descend into the arena of per- 
f<on«l cr)nflict. I will not retaliate upon the 
lion, gmth'man' {Speevhes, iv. 709). Em- 
boldi^H'd )jy their impunity, Bentinck and 
Disraeli now dr(*w nearer and accused him 
of having hounded Canning to death in 1827. 
Then at last they felt to the full the weight 
of Peel's hand. Ho made his defence, and 
crushed the insidious charge. 

Nor did obstruction avail much against 
'the greatest member of Parliament tb^t 



ever lived* 41>I5Ba£LI. Bemtmek^ p. 231), 
and on 2*3 June the econ bill and customs 
bill passed the lords. Bat on thmt same 
night the whigs and notectioiusts in the 
WoTk^ of Commons who had supported in 
3fav the first reading of the Iriah hill now, 
in June, combined to defeat it. 

On 29 June Peel announced his resignation, 
and intimated at the same time that his last 
outstanding diplomatic difficulty, the Oreson 
question^ had been settled satis&ctorily. He 
declared that the name to be associated with 
free trade in com was not his own, but that 
of Richard Cobden. Finallv he said that 

m 

' it may be that I shall leave a name some- 
times remembered with expressions of good- 
will in the abodes of those whose lot it is to 
labour, and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow, when they shall re- 
cruit their strength with abundant and un- 
taxed food, the sweeter because it is no 
longer leavened bv a sense of injustice.' 

On the news ol his fall from office there 
was consternation in Europe; long after 
(12 March Idol), the king of the &lgians 
wrote to Lord Aberdeen : * I still think with 
dismay of your letter by which you informed 
me of the breaking up of Sir li. PeeFs ad- 
ministration ; then was the beginning of 
those awful events which not only nearly 
upset all the governments of Europe, but 
even civilised society itself.' For the govern- 
ment of Louis- Philippe was supposed to rest on 
the sage counsels and the unswerving friend- 
^ip of Peel. It is said that when, on the 
night of 24 Feb. 1848, the news of that 
monarch's fall and flight reached the House 
of Commons, Hume crossed over to inform 
Peel, who was seated on the front opposition 
bench. *This comes,' said the ex-minister, 
*of trying to carry on a government by 
means of a mere majority of a chamber with- 
out regard to the opinion out of doors. It 
is what those people — and he pointed to the 
protectionists oehmd — wished me to do, but 
I refused.' Four years of life remained to Peel 
after his retirement. During that period, 
though surrounded by a small band of 
Peelites, he organised no party, but con- 
stituted himself the guardian oi the policy 
of free trade, and the mainstay of the whig 
government. He would accept no honours, 
and declined the Garter. 

Yet these were years of profound happi- 
ness, for Peel lived in hope of the future. 
AVritinfT to Stockmar in March 1848, he said: 
'The times are in our favour— that is, in 
favour of the cause of constitutional freedom 
under the aegis of monarchy ' (Stockmab, 
MemoirSf ii. 427) ; and again : * A victory 
of communistic theories over the institutions 
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of property I consider as altogether impos- 
sible ' (i^.) His advice was not to fight 
with phantoms, but to hasten and pass on ; 
* let us suppress every desire for crusades 
against principles and elements which are 
only those of anarchy and madness' (tb.) 

On 28 June 1860 he spoke for the last 
time in the House of Commons^ on the 
affairs of Greece and the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston. His voice, as usual, was 
raised for peace and good will among the 
nations: ' What is this diplomacy? It is a 
costly engine for maintainmg peace. It is a 
remarkable instrument us^ by civilised 
nations for the purpose of preventing war/ 
Next day, as he was riding up Constitution 
Hill, his horse grew restive, and he fell, sus- 
taining mortal injuries. He was carried 
home to his house in Whitehall Gardens. 
The dying statesman asked to see Sir James 
Graham and I^ord Hardinge ; and these tried 
and true companions attended him. Dr. 
Tomlinson, the bishop of Gibraltar, performed 
the services of the church of England. He 
died on the night of Tuesday, 2 July 1850. 
He was buried in the church of Drayton- 
Bassett. The queen wrote that the nation 
mourned for him as for a father. 

In June 1820 Peel married Julia, youngest 
daughter of General Sir John Floyd, hart. 
Though in her own phrase * no politician,' 
she became in time the closest or the only 
companion of the statesman in his inmost 
thoughts. She survived her husband till 
27 Oct. 1859. They had two daughters and 
live sons. The eldest son, Sir Robert Peel, 
G.C.B., the third baronet, and the third 
8on, Sir William Peel, K.C.B., are separately 
noticed ; the second son. Sir Frederick Peel, 
K.C.M.G., is chief railway commissioner; 
the fifth son, Arthur Wellesley, was speaker 
of the House of Commons from 1884 to 
1895, and was created Viscount Peel on 
his retirement from that office. About the 
date of his marriage Peel began to form a 
famous collection of pictures, a large por- 
tion of which is now in the National Gallery. 
It consisted in its final shape of some sevent v 
specimens, each a masterpiece, of the Dutcn 
school of the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, together with a few of the Flemish 
school. Besides these were nearly sixty 
pictures of the best English masters, the 
most notable being portraits of statesmen, 
such as Canning, or of authors, such as John- 
son. The third portion consisted of eighteen 
original drawing by Rubens and Vandyck, 
from the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Peel did not spare money, giving three 
thoawid five hundred guineas for the 
'Chapeau de Poll' by Rubens, 1,100/. for 



the * Triumph of Silenus' by the same, 1 ,270/. 
for the * Poulterer's Shop ' by Dow, and nine 
hundred and twenty guineas for the * Music 
Lesson' by Terburg. 

The best portraits of Peel are : (1) by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in 1826 ; (2) Peel in the 
queen's first council, 1837, by Wilkie; (3) 
by Linnel in 1838; (4) by Partridge, date 
unknown. There are miniatures by Ross, 
Thorbum, and A. E. Chalon, and busts by 
Noble, Sir John Steell, and Gibson. Many 
monuments were erected to his memory ; 
among the chief is a statue by Gibson in 
Westminster Abbey; another stands at the 
head of Cheapside. 

Sir Robert Peel had a tall commanding 
figure, and a frame so strong as to endure 
the labours of prime minister at the rate of 
sixteen hours a day. Deliberation and public 
care were at the close of his life tleeply 
engraven upon a countenance that in its 
prime had worn a radiant expression, as 
may be seen in the portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, painted m 1826. His nervous 
organisation was highly strung, so that he 
felt physical pain acutely, and was keenly 
sensitive to the insolence of an opponent. 
The fire of his spirit was backed by a cool 
and prompt courage, and a readiness to run 
all risks in defence of honour. But as a rule 
his emotions and purposes lay hid under an 
exterior that was cold even to a proverb, and 
this was largely due to the guard that he had 
deliberately put upon himself in early life, 
when he was cast into the boisterous uncon- 
genial society of Dublin, or was associated 
with the proud and vehement tories of the 
older school. Yet in his hours of ease he 
could charm his companions with the endow- 
ment of a vast and ready memory, a fine 
sense of humour, and a dramatic power in the 
narration of anecdote. And again the sense 
of authority or of success would warm him 
singularly, so that with the accomplishment 
of each great reform his spirits rose, as 
though the good of his country were the 
measure of his private happiness. 

But his native place, so to speak, was the 
House of Commons. It was there that his re- 
serve would change into ease and expansion^ 
since he had in a strong degree the quality of a 
statesman which sympathises more naturally 
with the character of great assemblies than 
with that of private individuals. Hence 
the references to his own views and feelings 
which recur in his speeches, and which his 
enemies afiected to ascribe to egoism, are 
more rightly attributable to an opposite 
cause — the open terms on which he stood 
with the House of Commons, Not that 
there was no trace of the art whereby an 
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orator invests the dry details of business 
with the attraction of personal feeling, for 
no one was a more refined master of persua- 
sion than Sir Robert Peel. 

To the reader his speeches may appear 
encumbered with a weight of matter, and 
embarrassed by the necessity of exact state- 
ment in the presence of inveterate foes. 
But from the nearer this was concealed by 
the triumphant march of the argument and 
the masterly disposition of detail. In ex- 
pounding a policy he delighted in an ex- 
haustive form of argument, wherein the pos- 
sible courses of action were in turn reviewed 
and rejected, until the last remaining ap- 
peared to be dictated to his audience by 
necessity rather than to have been chosen 
for them by the minister. Nor was he less 
eminent in reply when he combined promp- 
titude with prudence. If the occasion suited, 
he could be witty, and with a look or a 
phrase could etfectively convey contempt. 
But what was most admirable was tne 
temper in which his speeches were cast. 
From instinct or from experience, or both, he 
infallibly knew where to take his stand with 
the House of Commons, and could mingle 
in the exact proportions which the occasion 
demanded the spirit of combat with the 
scope and dignity of a statesman. His finest 
efforts are those of the latter period of his 
ministry, when the consciousness of his 
coming fall gave him freedom and the 
strength of conviction inspired him with 
the splendid assurance of victory. Of the 
orators of that period, it may be said that 
Plunket was the most brilliant, and Canning 
the most charming, but that the weightest 
was Peel. 

The motives of his life were simple. Among 
the chief was the excellence of civil govern- 
ment. In his view that end was to be at- 
tained by amending the laws without alter- 
ing the constitution, so that the same minis- 
ter who revolutionised the penal code could 
oppose the reform of parliament. At an [ 
age when most men are entering upon apro- 
fession he was set to rule Ireland. Thus 
early placed in the routine of office, he had often 
to decide later between old pledges and new 
ideas. But when once the cnoice was taken 
— and it was always a masculine and un- 
biassed reason that eventually chose — no 
one was more adverse to half measures and 
halting instalments of policy. He became 
as bold as before he had oeen cautious. 

But what most impressed those who knew 
him was his unvarying sense of public duty, 
which was carried by an iron will into every 
detail of action, and round the whole circle 
and sphere of conduct. Thus the colleague 



who had stood by him in his greatest trials 
could say, ' I never knew a man in whose 
truth and justice I had a more lively con- 
fidence ' (Wellington, 4 July 1860). This 
sentiment was shared by the people at large. 
He had first attracted their attention by 
his policy in regard to catholic emancipa- 
tion in 1829, and as time went • on he won 
their complete confidence. His repeal of the 
corn laws, though it alienated the majority 
of his party, was recognised as a sacrifice 
made for the public good. 

In an age of European revolutions. Peel 
may alone be said to have had the foresight 
and the strength to form a conservative party, 
resting not on force or on corruption, but on 
administrative capacity and the more stable 
portion of the public will. As for his more 
specific achievements, they are the mitigation 
of the rigour of the penal laws, a sound 
financial system, a free unrivalled commerce, 
the security of our persons from civil dis- 
order, and the cheapness of our daily bread. 
Other political leaders may be credited 
with a more original eloquence, a greater 
obedience to the ties of party, or a stricter ad- 
herence in age to the political principles which 
animated their youth. But no other states- 
man has proved more conclusively that the 
promotion of the welfare of his countrymen 
was the absorbing passion of his life. 

[By far the most important authorities are: 
The Collection of the Speeches delivered by Sir 
Robert Peel in the House of Commons, 1853, 
in 4 vols. ; Memoirs by Peel, published by Earl 
Stanhope and Lord Cardwell, 1856-7, in 2 vols, 
and 3 pts. (pt. i. The Roman Catholic Question ; 
pt. ii. The New G^overnment, 1834-5; pt iii. The 
Repeal of the Com Laws, 1845-6); Sir Robert 
Peel, his Life from his Private Correspondence, 
published by Viscount Hardinge and A. W. 
Peel, speaker of the House of Commons, edited 
by C. S. Parker, 1891, in 1 vol., two more to 
follow. Of biographies hitherto issued, the chief 
are : Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel, by W. 
Cooke Taylor and Charles Mackay, in 4 vols. ; 
The Political Life of Sir Robert Peel, an ana- 
lytical biography by Thomas Doubleday, 1856, 
in 2 vols. ; Leben und Reden Sir Robert Peel's, 
by Von Hoinrich Kunzel, 1851, in 2 vols. ; Sir 
Robert Peel, Etude d'Histoire Contemporaine, 
by Guizot. 1856 ; Life and Character of Sir R. 
Peel, by Sir Lawrence Peel. 1860 ; Sir R. Peel, 
an historical Sketch, by Lord Bailing, 1874; 
Peel, in the Twelve English Statesmen Series, 
by .T. R. Thursfield, 1891; Sir Robert Peel, in 
the Prime Ministers of Qneen Victoria Series, 
by Justin McCarthy, 1892 ; Peel, in the States- 
men Series, by F. C. Montague, 1888 ; Sir Robert 
Peel, by G. Barnett Smith, in the English Politi- 
cal Leaders Series, 1881 ; The late Sir Robert 
Peel, a critical biography, by G. H. Francis, 
1852 ; A Personal Sketch of Sir R. Peel, by Cap- 
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uin Martin, 1850. Other works on the BnbJ«et I 
an : Tha OpiDions of Sir B. Peel eipresBed id 
F&rliHmint and in Publi^ bj W. T. Halj, 1850 ; 
Spcccbo bj Sir Eob«rt Peal during bis Admini- 
airatJQD, lS3t-S, alio hii address to the electors 
uf Tamvoctb, And speech at the entcrtaianieat 
at Merchant Tajlore' Rail, II May 1835; In- 
nugnrnt Adilrels at Lord Sector of the Uni- 
voisity of QlwtjoT, 11 Jan. 1837; The Peel 
n^inqaet at Merchant Taylors' H«ll, 12 May 
1838; Speech of Sir R, Peel Ht Tamworth, 
28 July 18*1 ; Peel and O'Connell, by G. Shaw- 
Liievf, 1887 ; The Prime Ministera of Queon 
Viftoris, article on Sir R. Peel, by G. Bnmett 
■Smith, 1880; Biofcmphical Studies, the Chnrac- 
tn of Sic Itobert Perl, by W. Bagshot, 1868 ; 
The Ommeicial Policy of Pilt and Peel, 1847 ; 
Sir n. Peel'. Kseav on Sir R. W.lpole, 1833. 
published in Miscel'lunioi collected and edited by 
Earl Stauhopp, 1803 ; Encydopsdia BcitauuicH, 
article on Sir B. Peel, by Ooldwin Smith. See 
nbo: QreTille'l IMemoirB ; Croker Papers ; Wel- 
lingtoo'a Dospatchre and Cocrespondeace, &c., 
D'W Bar. vols. vi. vii. Tiii. ; Barou Stockmar'a 
Memoirs, vol. ii. ; VTulpole'* Hist, of EnRland. 
vols. i.-iT.; Life of Sir Jamea OmUnm, by 
RlcCullnRb Torrcns. 1883, Tol. ii. ; Life of Lord 
O. Bentinck, by B, Dismcli, 1872 ; Life of Prince 
Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin, 187S-8, vols. 
i. ii. ; Kecnllections nod SaggeatioDa, by Earl 
Rnssell. 1875, c'pecially as to gorocnment of 
1834-5, and the Maynooth grant in 184S; Life 
of Richard Cobden, by John Morloy, 1881, vol. i. ; 
Pinnnce and Pulilics, bj Sydney Buxton, 1888. 
vol. i. ; Twenty Yeara of Financial Policy, by Sir 
S. Sorthcote, 1882; Cortoona, by H. B.; Cartoone, 
by Punch ; The Administrations of Great Britain, 
1783-1830, by Sir G. C. Lewis, 1864; The 
Bunnymede Lcttcra, IS35-6; Lord Beacona- 
Celd's Coimpondfoce with hia Sister 1832- 
1842, 1 886 ; Wangen'a Treaaurea of Art in Great 
Briuin ; Mra. Jameson's Private Galleries of 
Aft : Hiatory of Toryism, article on Sir R. Peel, 
byT. B.Kabbel. Themostimportant magazine 
ariieieaare: Revue des Denz Uondes, vol. iv. 
1874; Dentache Zeilung, 16 Jul^ 1850; 
Quarterly, vols. Iviii. Iii. Iixii. Ixxviii. Iiiii. 
cliiiii. ; Weatminster, vol. Iviii. (or ii. in new 
(ler.) ; Edinbargh, vols, ilviii. clviii. cliiiv. ; 
Macniillan, vols. six. xxxi. ; Blackwood, vol. 
c\.; Fraaer, vol. ilii.j Nineteenth Century, 
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PEEL, Sir ROBERT (1832-1895), third 
banmet, politician, eldest son of Sir Robert 
Peel (17a8-1860) [q. vj, the statesman, was 
bora in London on 4 May 1822, and went to 
Harrow School in February 183o, He ma- 
triculated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 
26Uaf 1841, but did not take a degree. En- 
lerins tlie diplomatic service, he became an 
■ttacoi to the British legation at Madrid on 
18 June 1844. He was promoted to be secre- 
tuTof legation in Switierlandon 2 May 1646, 
■na was chiurgi d'affaLTea there in November 
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1846. On hia father's death, on 2 July 1860, 
iad his own succession to the baroneley, he 
resigned his office at Berne. Entering the 
House of Commons as liberal-conservative 
member for his father's former constituency, 
Tamworth, on 19 July IBW, he had every 
opportunity open to him of taking a dia- 
tinguished place in public life. He hud a 
fine presence and gaiety of manner, anil was 
popular in social life; while his oratorical 
giiis^a rich ringing voice, a pi'rfcct com- 
mand of language, rare powers of ironj-, a 
capacity for producing unexpected rhetorical 
effects — ought to have rendered bis success 
in parliament a certainty. But he used his 
abilities fitfully. The want of moral fibre 
in his volatile character, an absence of dig- 
nity, and an inability to accept a fixed poli- 
tical creed, prevented him irora acquiring 
the confidence of bis associates or of the 

On 24 April 1854 he was Bhipwrecied off 
the coast of Genoa in the steamboat Erco- 
lano, and only saved his life by swimming 
ashore on some portion of the wreck. P'rom 
20 March JS'A to 1859 he served as a cap- 
tain in tlie St affords] lire yeomanry. In March 
lS.)i) Lord I'almerston, who bad been foreign 
minister while I'eel was in the diplomatic 
service, appointed him a junior lord of the 
admiralty. Henceforth he was regarded as 
a liberal, and his persistent advocacy of the 
liberation of Italy fully justified this view of 
bis political opinions. 
' In July 18."tG ho acted as secretary (o 
' Lord Granville's special mission to Russia at 
' the coronation of Alexander I. On o Jan, 
' 18.')7, during a lecture delivered at the open- 
I ingof the new librnrv at Adderley Park, near 
Birmingham, be spo'kc discourteously of the 
Russian court and the court oilicials. The 
lecture waa severely commented on by the 
Russian and French press, was the subject of 
a parliamentary debate, and caused great 
1 annoyance to the English court. 
I Nevertheless, on Palmerslon'a return to 
power, he, on 2ti July If^l, made Peel 
I chief secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land and a privy councillor. In this posi- 
tion his careless good humour pleased the 
I Irish and the prime minister, and lie almost 
thought heliad solved the Irishquestion when 
he made excursions incognito through the 
country on a jaimting-car and interviewed 
■ the peasants, llis siwuchea were very opli- 
, mistic ; but, before bis connection with the 
castle ended,fenianism came to a head. Irish 
debates became more embittered, and hia re- 
plies and speeches in parliament lacked di»< 
crelion and were not calculated to promote 
I peace. In February 1862 he received a 
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1848 he commanded the Daring on the North 
American and West Indies station, and on 
10 Jan. 1849 was promoted to be captain. 

Ajb he was likely to be on half-pay for 
some time he resolved to explore the interior 
of Africa, with the hope of doing something 
to ameliorate the condition of the negro. By 
way of preparation he devoted himself for 
some months to the study of Arabic, under the 
tuition of Joseph Churi, a Maronite educated 
at Rome, and in September 1850 proposed 
tx> Churi to make a short tour to Ei^ypt, 
Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Syria. 
They left England on 20 Oct., and were back 
by 20 Feb. 1851. On 20 Aug. following they 
left on the longer and more serious journey. 
They went up the Nile, across the desert to 
Khartoum, and on to El Obeid, where both 
the travellers had a severe attack of fever 
and ague. Peel returned to England early 
in January. He shortlv afterwards pub- 
lished an account of the journey, under the 
title of * A Ride through the Nubian Desert * 
(8vo, ia52). 

In October 1853 Peel commissioned the 
Diamond frigate, attached to the fleet in the 
Mediterraneun, and afterwards in the Black 
Sea. When the naval brigade was landed 
for the siege of Sebastopol, under the com- 
mand of Captain Stephen Lushington (1803- 
1877) [q. v.]. Peel was landed with it. In 
the operations that followed Peel repeatedly 
distinguished himself by his braverv> On 
18 Oct. 1854 he threw a live shell, the fuse 
still burning, over the parapet of his battery. 
On 5 Nov., in the battle of Inkerman, he 
joined the officers of the grenadier guards, 
and assisted in defending the colours of the 
Teffiment. On 18 June 1855 he led the 
ladder party at the assault on the Redan, him- 
self carrying the first ladder, until severely 
wounded. For these services he was nomi- 
nated a C.B. on o July, and on the institu- 
tion of the Victoria Cross he was one of the 
first to whom it was awarded. 

On 13 Sept. I806 he commissioned the 
Shannon, a powerful 50-gun steam-frigate, 
for service in China. She did not sail till the 
following March. At Singapore she was met 
by the news of the sepoy mutiny, and, taking 
Lord Elgin up to Hong Kong, where she 
arrived on 2 July, sailed again for Calcutta, 
with Elgin on board, on the 16th. She took 
also a detachment of marines and soldiers. 
At Calcutta Peel formed a naval brigade. 
On 14 Aug. he left the ship with 450 men 
and ten »>inch ^pns. At Allahabad, on 
90 Oct., he was remforced by a party of 120 
men ; and from that time was present in all 
the principal operations of the army. The 
eoolafes <k his liraverj was everywhere re- 



markable, and his formidable battery ren- 
dered most efficient service. The huge guns 
were, under his orders, manoeuvred and 
worked as though they had been light field- 
pieces. He was nominated a K.C.B. on 
21 Jan. 1858. In the second relief of Luck- 
now on 9 March 1858 he was severely 
wounded in the thiifh bv a musket-bullet, 
which was cut out from tlie opposite side of 
the leg. Still very weak, he reached Cawn- 
pore on his way to England, and there, on 
20 April, he was attacked by confluent small- 
pox, of which he died on the 27th. 

In announcing his death, the * Gazette,' 
published at Allahabad on the 30th, said : 
*Sir William Peel's services in tlie field 
during the last seven months are well known 
in India and in England ; but it is not so 
well known how great the value of his pre- 
sence and example has been wherever during 
this eventful period his duty has led him.' 
* He was successful,' wrote Colonel Malle- 
son, * because he was really great : and, 
dying early, he left a reputation without 
spot, the best inheritance he could bequeath 
to his countrymen.' His portrait, by John 
Lucas [q. v.], is in the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich. A white marble statue to his memory 
is in the Eden Gardens at Calcutta. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858, ii. 86; Times, 16 July 1858 ; 
Navy Lists: Chun's Sea Nile, the Dt'sert, and 
Nigritia ; Kinglake's Crinipan War ; O' Byrne's 
Victoria Cross ; Verney's Shannon Brigade in 
India ; Kaye and Malleson's Uist. of the Mutiny.] 

J . ilL. Ij. 

PEELE, GEORGE (1558 ?-l 597 ?), dra- 
matist, bom about 1558, belonged to a 
family supposed to have been of Devonshire 
origin. His father, James Peele, was a citi- 
zen and Salter of London, and for many years 
held the office of clerk of Christ's Hospital 
(cf. State Papers, Dom. Eliz. Addenda, 
xxiii. 28). At the same time he taught and 
wrote on book-keeping, and it is claimed for 
him that he was tne first to introduce the 
Italian system into this country. But it is 
improbable that he had a knowledge of 
Italian. His earliest publication was * The 
maner and fourme how to kepe a perfect e 
reconyng, after the order ot the moste 
wort hie and notable accompte, of Debitour 
and Creditour, set Foorthe in certain tables, 
with a declaracion thereunto belongyng, vtrie 
easie to be learned, and also profitable not 
onelv vnto suche that trade in the facte of 
Marchaundise, but also vnto any other estate, 
that will learne the same,' London, 1553, 
dedicated to Sir William Denzell, knt., trea- 
surer of the queen's majestv's wards, an 1 
governor of the company 01 Merchant Ad- 
venturers. Sixteen years later Peele repub- 
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Tale ' he cites in ridicule a liexumeter from 
the poem of Qabriel Harvey [q. v.], which 
was satirised by Nash in the course of his 
fierce contest with Harvey [see Nash, 
Thomas, 1567-1601]. 

In May 1591, when Queen Elizabeth 
visited Lord Burghley's scat of Theobalds, 
i*eele was employed to compose certain 
ffpt^Kshes addressed to the queen which deftly 
excused the absence of the master of the 
house. In January 1596 he sent his ' Tale 
of Troy' to the great lord treasurer through 
a * simple messenger/ * his eldest daughter, 
necessity's servant.* His lyrics were popular 
in literary circles, and were included in the 
chief anthologies of the day (* Tiie Phtenix 
Nest; 1593; 'England's Helicon 'and * Eng- 
land's I*amassus/ 1 600 ; * l^lvidera, or the 
Garden of the Muses,' 1610). The date of 
his death is unknown. In 1598 Francis 
Meres, in his * l*alladis Tamia, Wit s Trea- 
sury,' mentions him as having died of a 
loathsome disease. Samuel Rowlands, in his 
lines on * Tlie Lotting of Humour's Blood 
in the Head-vein,* 1600, on the virtues of 
chamico, seems to allude to his death, as 
well as to the deaths of Greene and Marlowe 
(see Warton, Hist, of English Poetry^ ed. 
W. C. Hazlitt, 1871, iv. 418. A forged 
letter, dated 1600, from Peele to Marlowe, 
cited by Dyce, p. 327 w., was first printed in 
BBBKENUOtJT, Bioffr. Lit. p. 404). 

Peele's works fall under the three divisions 
of (i) plays, (ii) pageants, and (iii) * gratula- 
torv ' and miscellaneous verse. 

i. Plats.— 1 . * The Arraignment of Paris ' 
was presented to the queen by the chapel 
children, probably in 1581 (see Fleat, Enf/- 
lish Drama J i. 152), and certainly before 
1584, when it was anonvmously printed. 
Copies are in the British ]Vfuseum and in the 
Capell collection at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Peele*s authorship is attested by 
Xasn. The idea of this piece — the trial by 
Diana, with whom Queen Elizabeth is easily 
identified, of Paris for error of judgment in 
giving the apple to Venus — was apparently 
original, though possibly the nucleus may be 
traceable to Gascoigne (see F. E. Schelling 
in Modem Languaffe Notes, Baltimorey vYpril 
1893). Malone conjectures that Spenser is 
the Colin of this play, and that Spenser re- 
torted upon Peele under the name of Pal in in 
' Colin Clout'sCome Home Again ' (11. 392-3). 
Peele's diction is fearlessly affected, and the 
▼ersification various and versatile. There is 
little blank verse, as compared with the 
rhymed lines. Some of the lyrics became 
popular, and one of them (* Fair and Fair,' 
«c.) is singled out for eulogy by Charles 
Lamb. 2. 'The Famous Chronicle of King 



Edward I, surnamed Edward Loiigshauks,' 
&c., &c., printed 1593, may have been acted 
two or three years earlier (tlie arguments of 
Fleay, English Dranw^ ii. 157, are not 
strong). This production — a chronicle his- 
tory — marks a phase of I lie transition from 
the historical moralitv of the tvpe of Bale's 
* Kynge Jolian ' to the national historical 
tragedy of Shakespeare and Marlowe. Peele's 
play, although in its spirited opening and 
elsewhere it is dramatically effective and 
displays its author's classical and Italian 
reading, possesses little poetical merit. Its 
farcical scenes are calculated to make the 
judicious grieve; and its more serious portion, 
mostly adapted from Holinshed, recklessly 
embodies lying scandal aliout the good Queen 
Eleanor, * assimilated ' bv Peele from a ballad 
(for which see Dyok, pp. 373-4) launched in 
the later Tudor spirit against a princess of 
Ciistilian birth. Copies of tlie hrst edition 
are in tlie British Museum, Bodleian Library, 
and the collection of Mr. Locker- Lampson 
at Kowfant. The second edition was issued 
in 1599, and is to be found in the British 
Museum, and in the libraries of Mr. Iluth 
and Mr. Locker- Lampsfin. 3. * The Battle of 
Alcazar,' printed in 1594, was in all proba- 
bility acted before the spring of 1589 (cf. 
Peele, Fareicell, &c.) It was assi<;ned to 
Peele in * England's Parnassus' (1000), and 
the internal evidence is conclusive (see Dyce 
and L-EMMERHIRt). * The Battle of Alcazar' 
is the play mentioned by Ilenslowe as *Muly 
Mulocco,' the name of one of its charac- 
ters, on 29 Feb. 1592, and later ( Diary , 
ed. Collier, p. 21, et al.) The conduct of 
its action is vigorous, and it has flights of 
exuberantly virile rhetoric which fit it for 
comparison with Marlowe's *Tamberlaine.' 
But the play is more clumsily constructed. 
A presenter introduces each act, and there 
is a series of dumb-shows (cf. Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson's note, ap. Bullen, i. 211 sqq.) 
Copies of this, the least rare of Peel(?'s dra- 
matic works, are in the British Museum, 
and at Brit well, Kowfant, and elsewhere. 
4. *The Old Wives' Tale,' printed in 1595, is 
held by Fleay {English Drama, ii. 154 5) to 
have been acted five years earlier, by way of 
a retort to Gabriel Harvey's attack uj)on 
Lyly. The latter, dated 5 Xov. 1589, was 
not published till 1593. The theory appears 
to rest on the verv slender fact tliat one 
hexameter is quoted in the play from 



Harvey's * Encomium Lauri * in his * Tliree 
Proper and Familiar Letters' (1580). Tliis 
romantic interlude, or farce, is pervaded, 
more particularly in \Xa induction, by an 
irresistible flood of higli spirits, which, on 
the stage as elsewhere, covers a multitude 
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of nonrivnse. The plot wa.^ indebted to 1 
Ariosto, as well as probably directly to . 
Apuleiu?, and other classical sources. In its 
turn it cmveved suinr est ions to Milton , 
(whose acquaintance with Peele's writings 
probably also Included * Elwanil I') when' 
transfusing the materials ft)r 'C'jmus/ The 
onlv copies known are in the British Museum 
and at Bridjrwater House. 5. • The Love of 
King David and P*air Bethsabe, ^i-ith the 
Tragvdy of Absalou/ was not printe<l till 
1.5W. Copies are in the British Museum, 
at Britwell and Plowfant, and in the Huth 
collection. The date of its composition re- 
mains uncertain, althousrh Fleay (English 
Dnima^ ii. 153-4) considers it an allegory 
of the state of affairs which led to the exe- 
cution of Mary Queen of Scots in 15''<7. It 
appears to liave been reproduc*»d in 1602 
(IlEXSLOWE, Dia/y.'p. 241; cf. Flevy, u. s.) 
In construction it is of the chronicle history 
type. Its original text is the Old Testament, 
to which Peele is supposed to have resorted 
in ordn^r to disarm the existing prejudices 
against stage-pluys. Possibly he made use 
of some unknown mystery or early religious 
play. The diction is generally plea.sing, and 
the vers»\ if rather monotonous, is fluent, 
and rises to impressiveness in a few florid 
passages. The piece lacks dramatic charac- 
terisation and effect. 

Besidi'S the above, Peele wrote : 6. * The 
Hunting of Cupid,' a lost pastoral drama 
licj'nsed 2(5 July loOl (see Akber, Stationers' 
liff/i.'itfrM, ii. 278), which, from a manuscript 
statement bv Druramoud of Hawthornden, 
seen by Dyce, a])pears to have been printed 
before ItM.)? (.see the fragments chiefly lyrical, 
put together by Dyce, pp. f>03-4). 

1 le lias furtlier be^n credited on inadequate 
evidence withthe autliorshipof *Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamvdes,' 159!). The external evi- 
dence — a manu.Kcript note in a very old hand 
on the title-page of a copy of this play — is 
trifling. The list of parallel plirases (ratlier 
than j)arallel paspages) in plays certainly by 
Peelt* compih'd by Ljcmmerliirt is uncon- 
vincing; and, on the whole, Fleay and Bullen 
(Synionds declines to offer an oj)inion) may 
be followed in their refusal to burden Peele's 
n^j)utation with the authorship. Peele has 
also been credited with * The Life and Deatli 
of Jack Strawe,' loO.*3, portions of the * First 
and S.'cond Parts of Henry VI,' 'The Trouble- 
some Ueign of King John * (printed in 1591), 

* The Wisdom of Doctor Docidipoll ' (printed 
in l(JOO), and * Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger- 
many ' (published as Chapman's in lGo4). In 

* \Yily Beguiled,' first known to have been 
printed in 1(306, he may possibly have had 
a hand. 



II. Pageants, &c.— I. *The Device of the 
Pageant borne before Woolston Dixie, Mayor 
'of London], 29 October 1585'; printed in 
1585. The only copy known is in the Bod- 
leian Library. This is the first lord mavor s 
pageant of which a printed t«xt is known to 
exist (see Fairholt, Lord Mayors' Pageant*^ 
Percy Society's publ. 1843, pt. i. pp. 24-6). 
'2. * Descensus Astrawe,* written for the 
mayoral solemnity of Sir William Webbe, 
29 Oct. 1591. While Astwea is the queen. 
Superstition appears as a friar, and Ignorance 
as a monk ( ib. pp. 27-9). The only copy known 
is in the Guildhall Library. 3. 'Speeches to 
Queen Elizabeth at Theobalds,' composed for 

! an entertainment devised for the queen's visit 
in 1591 to Ix>rd Burghley's country seat. Of 
the three * Speeches,* the first was in part 

' printed by Collier in his * History of English 
Dramatic Poetry,' 1831 (see new edit. 1879, 
i. l75-6) ; the second and third afterwards 

! came into his hands, and were printed by 

I Dyce, and afterwards by Mr. Bullen. 

III. MiSCELLAXEOUS WRITINGS. — 1. *A 

Farewell, &c., to Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake, Knights, and all their brave 
and resolute Followers,' 1589, in spirited 
blank verse. The only copies known are in 
the British Museum and at Britwell. 2. *The 
Beginning^, Accidents, and End of the Fall 
of Troy.' This pi^ce was first ])ubli3hed 
with the 'Farewell* in 1589. An edition, 
printed apparently from a revised co]»y, ap- 
peared in 1W4 as a thumb-book, measuring 
\\ inch by 1 inch, and having two line? 
only on a page. A copy, believed to be 
unique, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby &; Co. 
in 18S4. The reference in this sliort and com- 
monplace epical version, in rhymed couplets, 
of the Trojan story to the episixle of Troilus 
and Cressida may conceivably have suggested 
to Shakespeare a full dramatic treatment of 
the theme (1(>09). 3. * An Eclogue Gratu- 
latory, entitled : ** To the Right Honourable 
and Renowned She])herd of Albion's Arca- 
dia, Robert, Earl of E<*sex. for his Welcome 
into England from Portugal,"' 1589; a 'pas- 
toral ' in rhymed ouatni'ms — as full of ar- 
chaisms as is the ' Shepherds' Calendar.' The 
only copy known is now in the Bodleian 
Library. 4. ' Polyhymnia ; describing the 
immediate Triumph at Tilt bafore Her 
Majesty on the 17th of Xovember last past, 
&;c. ; with Sir Henry Lea's Resignation of 
Honour at Tilt to HeV Majesty, and receive<l 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Cumberland,' 
1590, in flowing blank verse. An account 
of the proceedings celebrated is in Segars 
' Honour, Military and Civil,' 1602. 5. * The 
Honour of the Garter, displayed in a Poem 
Gratulatory, entitled : " To the worthy and 
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renowned Earl of Northumberland,"' 1^93. j 
This, the most elaborate of Peelers non- 
dramatic productions, was written (in blank 
verse) to commemorate the installation as 
kniglita of the Garter of several noblemen 
and gentlemen, including Henry Percy, ninth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.J The poem 
introduces the well-known legend 88 to the 
foundation of the orrler. Copies are in the 
British Museum, Bodleian Library, and Dyce 
collection, and at Brit well. 6. * Anglorum 
Ferije, England's Holidays, celebrated the 
17th of November last,' 1595, was first 
printed in 1830 from a manuscript now in 
the British Museum. It celebrates in blank 
verse the appearance of a noble company 
at tilt, in honour of the birthday of the 
queen. 

Besides the above, Peele wrote lines to 
Thomas Watson (loSi) and the * Praise of 
Chastity * (in * The Phoenix Nest,* ir>93). and 
has been * credited ' with * A Merry Ballet of 
the Hawthorn-tree,' first printed in Ilitson's 
* Ancient Songs,' 1 790, from a manuscript in 
the Cottonian Library, signed * G. Peele,* in 
a much more modern hand than that of the 
ballad (Dyce). Collected editions of Peele's 
works were edited by Dvce in 1829-39, and 
by Mr. A. H. BuUen in 1888. 

I*eele is one of the most prominent figures 
among those of Shakespeare's ' predecessors ' 
and earliercontemporaries. In his manipula- 
tion of his own language for metrical pur- 
poses he was skilful, and now and then won- 
derfully successful. His blank verse, usually 
fluent though monotonous, rises here an^ 
there to grandeur and force ; and scattered 
through his plays and pastorals are more than 
one lyric of imperishable charm. His text 
is 00 largely corrupt as to make generalisa- 
tions unsafe, but he seems hardly to have 
mastered the management of rhyme. In con- 
atructive power as a dramatist he was, so far 
as the plays to be with certainty ascribed 
to him are concerned, consistently deficient ; 
and he * exercised far less influence over 
the development of our drama than either 
Lyly or Greene, not to mention Marlowe ' 
(Stmonds, Shak/fpere's Predecessors, p. 564). 
Yet his fancy was quick and versatile, and 
his dramatic writings derived tlieir effec- 
tiveness, not only from the varied brilliancy 
of his imagery, but also from the occasional 
strength or his feeling, which readily reflected 
the popular and patriotic sentiment of his 
age (see 7^ Battle of Alcazar, A Farewell, 
kc) The ffrowth of his powers had been 
stimulated oy a university training, and his 
works abound in classical allusions ; but he 
was not often markedly felicitous in his 
employment of them. He had, for better ; 



or worse, imbibed something, too, of the 
spirit of his Italian sources, llis metbod of 
literary workmanship was assimilative, and 
he subsequently served at times the purposes 
of the greatest of literary assimilators, Milton. 

[Dyce's Account of George Peele and his 
Writings, in the Dramatic and Poetical Works 
of Kobert Greene and George Peele (1861, 
Dyce's firbt edition of Peele's Works, with 
Life, wan published in 3 vols, in 1829-39); 
Mr. A. H. BuUon's Works of George Peele, 
2 vols. 1888, introduction; Fleay's Biographical 
Chioi.icleof the English DrHma. 1891, ii. 150- 
162; Symonds's ShHk8pere'2<! Predecessors in the 
Eni^iihh Drama, 1844, pp. o37 seqq. ; Collier's 
Hi.story of English Dramatic Poetry, 3 vols, (new 
edit. 1879); Ward's History of English Dra- 
matic Literature (1875), i. 203-13; Laemmer- 
hirt'a George Peele, Untersuchungon iiber sein 
Lebenund seine Werke (Rostock, 1882).] 

A. W. W. 

PEEND or DE LA PEEND, THOMAS 

(Jl, 1565), translator and poet, educated, 
apparently, at Oxford University, was a 
London barrister. According to Wood he 
* much delighted in poetry and classical 
learning.' His chief work was * The Pleasant 
Fable of Hermaphroditus and Salmacis, by 
T. Peend, (ient. With a Morall in English 
Verse. Anno Domini 1565; Mense Decem- 
bris. Imprinted by Thomas Colwell,' 8vo. 
This is dedicated by T. Peend, esq. ,* from my 
chamber over agaynst Sergeants Inne in 
Chancery Lane, 1664,' to Nicholas St. 
Leger. Peend says he had translated and 
in part, printed much more of the original, 
but he kept it back lest ' I shall seeme to 
abuse the writer or reader of those four 
bookes of Metamorphosis whych be so 
learnedly translated all redye. Golding's 
translation had just a])peared. I'eend's ex- 
tract is from Book I\ . of the * Metamor- 
phoses,' and is in fourteen-syllable verse. It 
is followed by an original * morall to the 
fable,' and 'apleasaunt question' in irregular 
verse, written with force and ease. This is 
signed * T. D. Peend.' A short account in 
prose of the persons alluded to in the poems 
concludes the volume. Peend also issuetl a 
translation from the Spanish, entitled *The 
moste notable Ilistorie of John lx)rd Man- 
dozze,' 1565, 12mo. The dedication is ad- 
dressed from the Middle Temple to a kins- 
man, Sir Thomas Kemp, knight. It is fol- 
lowed by a i)oetical address to the reader 
and an argument. The poem is in alter- 
nate fourteen and sixteen syllable lines. In 
the margin attention is called to co])ious 
passages * added by the Translatour.' There 
are some verses by Peend prefixed to John 
Studley's 'Agamemnon ' (1566). 
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compleat master of the Latin tongue, and 
what he did was excellent/ I'eers and Fell, 
however, took many liberties with the ori- 
ginal, much to Wood's annoyance, and 
Wood consequently always treated Peers 
with contempt. He calls him ' a rogue ' and 
'a sullen, dogged, clownish, and perverse 
fellow ; ' speaks of his * low, drunken com- 
pany,* ana accuses him of forsaking his 
studies, marrying a wife, and enjoying the 
goods of the world. The Latin version of 
the ' History and Antiquities * was published 
in 1074, Oxford, folio. 

On 18 Sept. 1675 Peers was elected esquire 
bedell of arts as a reward for his translation ; 

* I was absent,' writes Wood, * else he should 
not have carried it.' Later on he became 
esquire bedell of physic, and on 6 July 1688 
was licensed to practise medicine ; he is said 
to have qualified himself for medicine, fear- 
ing James 11 would expel him from his stu- 
dentship of Christ Church and leave him 
destitute. He was not present in his capa- 
city of senior bedell at the reception of the 
kin^ in September 1687, because, says Wood, 

* bemg fat and wieldy, he could not ride or 
walk as others could.' lie died at his resi- 
dence at Holywell, near Oxford, on Monday, 
11 Aug. 1690, about 8 or 9 a.m., and was 
buried in St. Aldate's Church, in the middle 
aisle of which is a flat stone to his memory. 

Besides his translation of Wood's * History 
and Antiquities,' Peers compiled the first 
catalogue of Oxford graduates, entitled ^A 
Catalogue of Graduats in Divinity, Law, and 
Physick; and of all Masters of Arts and 
Doctors of Music who have regularly pro- 
ceeded or been created in the University of 
Oxford ; between the 10th of October 16o9 
and the 14th of July 1688,' Oxfoitl, 1689, 
8vo; many subsequent editions, with con- 
tinuations, have been published. Peers also 
wrote * Four small copies of Verses on Sundry 
Occasions,' Oxford, 1667, 4to, and * The De- 
scription of the Seventeen Provinces of the 
Ix)w Countries or Netherlands,' Oxford, 1682, 
fol., which is the fourth volume of the * Eng- 
lish Atlas ' published by Moses Pitt [q. v.] 
The latter is a substantial compilation, con- 
taining 244 lar^e double-column folio pages. 
He translated into English the life of Alci- 
biades in * Lives of Illustrious Men,' from 
the Latin of Cornelius Nepos, Oxford, 1684, 
8vo, and contributed a set of verses to the 
(Oxford collection on the death of the Duke 
of Albemarle. Wood also attributes to him 

* A Poem in Vindication of the late Public 
Proceedings, by Way of a Dialogue be- 
tween a High Tory and a Trimmer,' folio, 
no date. 

By liig wife, who was an Oxford lady, 



Peers had a son, Richard Peers (168^5-17.39), 
who was bom in the parish of All Saint V, 
Oxford, on lo July 1685, matriculated from 
Trinity College, Oxford, on 8 Dec. 1701, was 
elected scholar in 1702, graduated B.A. 
1705 and M.A. 1708. From 1710 to 1711 
he was vicar of Hart ley- Wintney, Hamp- 
shire, and of Faringdon, Berkshire, from 
1711 till his death there on 20 July 1739. 
He was author of: 1. ^ The Character of an 
Honest Di.s.senter,* 3rd edit. Oxford, 1717, 
8vo ; another edition was published in 1718, 
and it called forth two letters from an anony- 
mous clergyman, published in 1716 and 1717, 
and a reply by Thomas Moore, entitled * The 
Honesty of Protestant Dissenters Vindicated,' 
1718, 8vo. 2. 'The Great Tendency . . .' 
London, 1731, 8vo. 3. * A Companion for 
the Aged,' of which the fourteenth edition 
was published by the Society for l^omoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1823. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Cat. Bodleian 
Libr. ; Wood's Athena*, ed. Bliss, iv. 199, 290- 
291, Fasti, ii. 301, 308, and Life and Times, ed. 
Clark, passim ; Hearno's Collectanea, ii. 63 ; 
Gutch's preface to the Hist, and Antiq. Oxford, 
1786 ; Peshall's Oxford, p. 16; List of Queen's 
Scholars, p. 159; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714 ; Ware's Ireland, ii. 205-6.] A. F. P. 

PEERSON or PIERSON, ANDREW 
(d. 1594), divine, graduated B.A. from 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in 1540- 
1541 or 1542, and M.A. in 1541 or hUT) (cf. 
CoorER, AtheiKB Cantabr. ii.l73; Masters, 
Hist, of C. C. C. pp. 3">4-5). Soon after 
graduating B.A. he was elected fellow of his 
college ; lor a time he was bursar, and laid 
out and planted with fruit trees the fellows* 
garden (Willis, ArcJutectural History of 
Cambridge, i. 252, 261). In 1550-1 he served 
as proctor, and was also auditor of the 
Trinity chest. He vacated his fellowship 
about 1552, and seems to have accepted 
some cure in Cambridge, from which he was 
ejected on 3 Oct. 1553 for continuing to ad- 
minister the communion in the form used 
under Edward VI. On Parker's election as 
archbishop he made Peerson his chaplain, 
almoner, and master of faculties, chose him 
to preach a sermon at the consecration on 
21 Jan. 1559-60 of five bishops, bestowed 
upon him the livings of Brasted, Wrotham, 
andChiddingstone in Kent, and, on the death 
of John Ilttle[q. v.] in 1 563, secured his election 
to the eleventh prebendal stall in Canterbury- 
Cathedral ; he also recommended him for 
the provostship of Eton in b'61, but without 
success. In 1562-3 l*eerson sat in convo- 
cation as proctor for the clergy of the dio- 
cese of Llandaff, subscribed the articles then 
agreed upon, and voted against the six 
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articles for abolishing certain rites and cere- 
monies. I'eerson took part in preparing for 
press the ^ Bishops' Bible/ ana revised the 
translation of Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and 
Proverbs (Parker Corresp, p. 356 n.) Tanner 
doubtfully attributes to him Ezra, Xehe- 
miah, Esther, Job, and Proverbs. In 1569 
he was one of two commissioners to visit 
the diocese of Canterbury, and on 4 Jan. 
1570-1 had a license for non-residence. 
In September 1573 he entertained Burgh- 
ley at his 'fine house,* as Parker called 
it, at Canterbury; the archbishop named 
Peerson one of his executors on his death in 
1575, and bequeathed him a gilt cup, the 
gift of Elizabeth. On 30 June 1580 he was 
presented to the living of Hardres, Kent, but 
resigned it in 1582 ; on 1 Sept. 1589 he re- 
ceived the living of Harbledown, Kent. He 
died early in November 1594, having mar- 
ried at Sheldwich, on 16 April 1582, Sarah 
Sampson, widow ; but he must have had a 

Erevious wife, as in his will he mentions 
is son, Andrew Peerson, and daughter-in- 
law, Joan, and their children (Hasted, Kent, 
iv. 492). 

[Cooper's Athenae Cantabr. ii. 173 ; Strype's 
Works, Index, passim ; Parker Corresp. (Parker 
Soc.), pp. 197 ». 336 w . 442, 444 ; Burnet's Hist. Re- 
formation, iii. 423 ; Masters'sHist. Corpus Christi 
Coll., ed. Lamb, pp. 328, 334, 364-5 ; Hasted's 
Kent, i, 381, 407, ii. 246, iii. 683, 735, iv. 492, 
620 ; Cowper' 8 Canterbury Marriage Licenses, 
1st ser. col. 320 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 
687 ; Lii Neve's Fasti, i. 60.] A. F. P. 

PEERSON, PIERSON, or PEARSON, 
MARTIN (1590 P-1G51 h), musical composer, 
was bom probablv about 1590 at March, 
Cambridgeshire, tie graduated Mus. Bac. 
from Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1613. Fulke 
Greville, first lord Brooke [q. v.], was his ear- 
liest patron. In 1604 he wrote music for the 
song, * See, oh see, who here is come a-may- 
ing {Private Mumcke) in Ben Jonson's * Pe- 
nates,' with which the king and queen 
were entertained on May-day at Highgate. 
Peerson afterwards became master of the 
choristers at St. Paul's Cathedral * when 
JohnTomkinswasorganist there '(Hawkins), 
i.e. between 1617 and 1630 (Payne Fisheb) ; 
but no record of liis appointment appears be- 
fore 1()33. In that year the buildings around 
St. Paul's were condemned to destruction 
preliminary to the repairing of the cathedral, 
and Peerson's ^ demolished ' or threatened 
house was the subject of several orders and | 
counter-orders. The commissioners finallv 
purchased for 240/. (and a certain rent) 
Partridge's house, which was part of the 

?etticanons' college, and large enough for 
'eerson and his boys. 



Peerson died between 26 Dec. 1660 and 
17 Jan 1650-1, and was to be buried in St. 
Faith's Church, under St. Paul's. lie waa 
twice married. Among his legacies he left 
100/. to the poor of March, for the purchase 
of freehold land of the yearly value of 4/. 
or 5/., the proceeds to be distributed every 
Sunday in twopenny loaves, to eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, or twelve poor persons. He held 
property in the parishes of St. GilesVin-the 
Fields and Walthamstow, Essex. 

He published: 1. Three sacred songs, in 
four and five parts, in Leighton's * Teares 
and Lamentations,' 1614. 2. ' Private Mu- 
sicke, or the First Booke of Ayres and Dia- 
logues, contayning songs of 4, 5, and G 
parts; of severall sortes, and being verse 
and chorus, is fit for voyces and viols. And 
for want of Viols they may be performed to 
either Virginal or Lute, where the proficient 
can play upon the Ground, or, for a shift, to 
the Bass Viol alone. All made and composed 
according to the rules of art.' They were 
dedicated to ' the right A^ertuous, beauteous, 
and accomplished Gentlewomen, Mistris 
Mary Holder, daughter to the worshipful 
Cle[ment^ Holder, prebend residenciary of 
the collegiate church of Southwell' (probably 
sister to the musical canon, William Holder 

a. v.], of St. Paul's); 'and Mistris Sara 
art, daughter of the worshipful John Hart 
of London, esq.,' 1620. A copy of this work, 
^perhaps the rarest set of part-songs by an 
English composer,' is in the Douce collec- 
tion in the Bodleian Library (Rimbault). 
3. * Moottetts [^meaning madrigals], or grave 
Chamber Musique, contayning songs of 5 
parts of severall sortes, some ful, and some 
verse and chorus ; but all fit for voyces and 
viols, with an organ part ; which for want 
of organs may be performed on Virginals, 
Base-lute, Bandora, or Irish Harpe. Also a 
mourning song of 6 parts for the death of Sir 
Fulke Grevil . . . Lord Brooke . . . composed 
according to the rules of art,' 1(530. The 
dedication was made to Robert, second lord 
Brooke. Cliftbrd's * Divine Anthems' in- 
cludes the words of Peerson's * I will magnify 
Thee ' and * Blow the Trumpet.' 

In manuscript are the following: Six fan- 
tazias and seven almaines, a 6, Brit. Mus. 
Addit MSS. 17786-92 ; part-songs, including 
'0 Arabella '(t6. 29372 and 29427); Four 
pieces in the virginal book, Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge: service and mottetts 
in Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Some lines by Peerson in praise of the 
book are printed in Ravenscroft's * Discourse 
on Music,' 1614. 

[Hawkins's History, p. 671 ; Grove's Diet, of 
Music, ii. 683; Wood's Fasti, i. 351 ; will re- 
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ffincnd P. C. C. Qf*j, f. B : Suib PBpers, 
ChiiriM I, Dom. voL cciuri. No. 17; P«jne 
FUher'. TomU in St. Paul's, p. 79 ; Pnt^ea to 
PcfnoDM puliliratioQS.] L. M. M. 

PEETEES, GEBARO (^. 1. -^2-1 -'192), 
autbor.waB educated at WealminatprScliaDl, 
■whence he wna elected eeholar of Trinity 
Collese, Cambridge, in 1582; he matricutatpd 
oil 13 Oct. in that year, graduated U.A. in 
1586-7, and M.A. in 1590. In 1M7 he waa 
elected to a fellon-ship of Trinil v, but vacated 
it between ir>92 and 1695. kv has Greek 
verses in the university colleclion on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney (Acail. Cnntabr. 
LarkrypiO!, p. 7'2), and wa» probably the 
•ulhorof: 1. 'LibellusdeMi 



e reconlandi scientia. Authore 
'. Cantahrigiense. Hue accessit 



G. 1'. Cantabrigiense. Hue accessit ema- 
dem Adraonitiuncnla ad A. Dis-conum [lie] 
de Artificiosre Memorise, <]uam publice pro- 
£letur, Tanitate,' London, l-i84, printed by 
Itobert Waldegrave end dedicate to John 
Vemer. 'J. ' Antidicsoniisciijiisdam Canta- 
brigiensis G. 1*. Accewit libcUus in quo 
dilucide explicalur impia llicsoni Artificiosa 
Memoria,' London (by Henry Slidleton for 
John Harrison), ITiSJ, ISmo. It is dedicated 
to Tfaomaa Moufet [(i. v.l Copies of both 
'works are in tho British MuBenm Library. 

[Work* in Brit. Mue. Libr. ; Acnd. Cnnlabr. 
lAchryma', LonJon, 1(187. 4lu. p. 72; AmcB'H 
Tjpogr. Antiq. fd. Hrr1«n, p. 1141; Co.u's 
IIWJ. sir. 237, 80l> ; Cooper> Alheute CanlaUr. 
ii, 178-8; List of Queens ikboUrs, p. S7,l 

A. f: p. 

PEETERS or PIETERS, JOHX ( 1667- 
1727). painter, born at Antwerp in l(!(i7, was 
related to the eminent marine paiiiler Bona- 
ventura Peeters. He studied paiuting at 
Antn-erp under a historj' painter called 
£«ckhout, and in 1666 came to Euffland 
vilh a recommendation to Sir (iodfrey 
Kneller [q. v.] Peelertt worked with Kneller 
for several years, beinfcone of Kncllers chief 
drapery painters until 1712, when he left, and 
devoted aimself chiefly to mending and re- 

KiriofF damaged pictures and drawinifs. 
■om his success in this line he obtained the 
nickname of ' Doctor Peeters.' He was 
altvi a skilled copyisf, especially of the works 
of Kubens. He was one of the master« of 
George Vertne [o. v.], the engraver, who 
spoke highly of^ his merits as a teacher. 
I'eeten was a man of a lively disposition and 
improfideni nature, and, after siinerint; much 
from the gout, be died in London inScpti 
ber l?-*?, and was buried in St. MartinV 
the-Fielda. 



PEGGE, SiK CHRlSTOPHEIi, M,ll. 

(1 T65- 1822),HonofSamuBl]'eg(fetheTounger 
[a. v.], bv his first wife, was bom m Lon- 
don in 1(65. He entered Christ Clinrch,()x- 
ford, as a commoni^r on If^ April 1782, and 
graduated B.A. on 23 Feb. 17811. Hf was 
elected a fellow of Oriel Cnllegein 1T«8, and 
thence graduah'd M.A. and M.il. on 10 June 
and 18 July 1789. He rWumLil to Christ 
Church, was appointed Lee's reader in ana- 
tomy there in 1790, and thence proceeded 
M.IJ. on 27 April 17i^2. On BNov. 1790 ho 
became physician to theRadclifie Infirmary, 
and a fellow of the Koyal Society in 1795. 
He was knighted on 2IS June 17^, and in 
IWtl wasappointed regius professor iif physio 
at Oxford. He was elected a fellow of the 
College of I'hvsicians on 25 June 1 796, de- 
livered the Harveian oration in 180.>, and 
became a censor in 1817, having lefl O.xford 
the year before, and tokens house in (ienrge 
Street, Hanover Square, in hopes of olrtain' 
ing relief from a severe a.°tlima by change of 
niKide. Soon after (he same cause led him to 
move to Hastings. He had resigned \i\i 
readership in 1811!, hut retained the regius 
professorship, an office the duties of which 
were small. He attended in the university, 
in accordance with the statute?, and died id 
Oxford, after an asthmatic seixure, on .1 Aug. 
1822. He was master of the chant able founda- 
tion known ns Kwelme Ilnspitnl, and was 
buried in Rwelme church, where his epilDpb 
in the south aisle has become almo«t illegible. 
Hie portrait was painted by T, Kevins, and 
WU.4 enpmved. He is represented in his full 
academics I dress. 



PEGGE, SAMUEL the elder (1704- 
1796), antiquary, bom on 5 Nov. 1704 at 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, was son of ChriS' 
topher Peg^ by his wife tiertrude, daughter 
of Francis St ejiliensoniiflnstone.nearChes- 
lerfield. Chnslophor IVgge (d. 172;H, who 
belonged to a family that had livtd for several 
generations at Usmaslon, near Ashbourne, 
Derbvshire, was a woollen dealer at Derby, 
and sflfrsvards a lead merchant at Chester- 
field, of which place he was three times 

Samuel Pegge was educated at Chester- 
field, and becHine a ]iensioner and scholar of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1722. He 
graduated B.A. 1725. M,A. 1729. He was 
elected to a lav fellowship on the Beresford 
foundation of Li^ college on 21 .March 172R, 
but wns removed in favour of Michael Bur- 
ton (aflerwanis vice-master of St. John's), 
who claimed founder's kin. Pegge was then 
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Alphabet of Kenticisms/ printed in * Cleve- 
land Words/ &c. (English Dialect Society), 
1876, 8vo. (Nos. 10-12 were posthumous.) 

[3Iemoir in Nicholses Lit. AuccdoteB, vi. pp. 
824 ff., principally based on memoirs by Samuel 
Pegge the younger ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] W. W. 

PEGKJE, SAMUFX, the younger (173a- 
1800), antiquary, poet, and musical composer, 
bom in 1733, was the only surviving son of 
Samuel Pegge, LL.D. (1704-1790) [g.v.], 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Benjamin 
Clarke, esq., of Stanley, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. After receiving a classical edu- 
cation at St. John's College, Cambridge, he 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
and by t he favour of the Duke of Devonshire, 
lord chamberlain, he was appointed one of 
the grooms of his majesty's privy chamber 
and an esquire of the king's household. On 
2 June 1796 he was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Gouoii, Chronoio- 
yicalLutt.p. 69). He died on 22 May 1800, 
and was buried on the west side of Ken- 
sin^irton churchyard, where a monument, 
with an English inscription, was erected to 
his memory. 

By his first wife, Martha, daughter of Dr. 
Henry Bourne, an eminent physician of 
Chesterfield, he had one son. Sir Christonher 
Pegge, M.D. fq. v.], and a daughter, Char- 
lotte Anne, who died unmarried on 17 March 
1793. He married, secondly, Goodeth Belt, 
aunt to Robert Belt, esq., of Bossall, York- 
shire. 

In early life he acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency in music. He composed a complete 
melodrama — both the words and the music 
in score — which remains in manuscript. 
Many catches and glees, and several of tne 
most popular songs for Vauxhall Gardens 
were written and set to music bv bim. He 
was also the author of some prologues and 
epilogues which were favourably received. 
Among these were a prologue spoken by 
Mr. Yates at Birmingham in 1760 on taking 
the theatre into his own hands ; an epilogue 
spoken by the same actor at Drury Lane on 
his return from France; and another epi- 
logue, filled with pertinent allusions to the 
game of quadrille, spoken by Mrs. Yates at 
er benefit in three different seasons — 1760, 
1770, and 1774. He was likewise the author 
of a pathetic elegy on his own recovery from 
a dangerous illness, and of some pleasant 
tales and epigrammatic poems. 

His other acknowledged writings are : 
1. * An Elegy on the Death of Godfrey Bag- 
nail Clerke, M.P. for Derbyshire, who died 
on 26 Dec. 1774/ printed at Chesterfield. 



2. * Brief Memoirs of Edward Capell, Esq. 
1790, in Nichols's * Literary Anecdotes ' (i. 
465-76). 3. * Curialia ; or an Historical Ac- 
count of some Branches of the lloval House- 
hold,* 5 parts, London, 1782-1806, 4to ; 
parts iv. and v. were edited by John Nichols. 
4, * Illustrations of the Churchwardens' Ac- 
compts of St. Michael Spurrier-Gate, York,* 
in 'Illustrations of the Manners and Ex- 
pences of AntientTimes,' 1797. 5. * Memoir' 
of his father. Dr. Samuel Pegge, in Nichols's 
* Literary Anecdotes ' (i. 224-58). 6. * Anec- 
dotes of the English Language ; chiefly re- 
garding the Local Dialect of London and its 
Environs,' edited by John Nichols, London, 
1803, 8vo; 2nd edit, enlarged, *to which 
is added a Supplement to the Provincial 
Glossary of Francis Grose,' edited by John 
Nichols, London, 1814, 8vo; 3rd edit., 
enlarged and corrected, edited by II. Christ- 
mas, London, 1844, 8vo. 7. 'Curialia Miscel- 
lanea; or Anecdotes of Old Times, regal, 
noble, gentilitian, and miscellaneous, in- 
cluding Authentic Anecdotes of the Koyal 
Household,' edited by John Nichols, Ix)ndon, 
1818, 8vo. 

[Addit. MS. 6878, f. 160 6; Gent. Mag. 1782 
p. 340, 1800 i. 494; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. vi. 
258; Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. iv. 561; Pegge's 
Curialia Miscellanea, pp. Ixxvii sq. ; Notes and 
Queries, let ser. xii. 327.] T. C. 

PEILE, THOMAS WILLIAMSON 

(1806-188:?), author and divine, eldest son 
of John Peile of Whitehaven, a justice of 
the peace for Cumberland, was born 10 Nov. 
180H. He was educated under Dr. Butler 
at Shrewsbury, where he followed B. H. 
Kennedy as captain of the school, and in 
1824 entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After gaining the Davies scholarship in his 
freshman's year, he graduated B.A. in 1828 
as eighteenth wranglef and bracketed second 
in the first class of the classical tripos. He 
was also second chancellor's medallist. On 
1 Oct. 1829 he was elected fellow of his 
college, and proceeded M.A. in 1831, and 
D.U. in 1843. 

In 1829 Peile was appointed head-master 
of the Jjiverpool collegiate school, and in 
the same year was ordained by Bishop Sumner 
of Chester. In 1831 he became perpetual 
curate of St. Catherine's, Liverpool. In 18.*^ 
he removed to Durham to hold a tutorship 
in the newly constituted university. In 
1836 he was appointed to the peri)etual 
curacy of Croxdale, near Durham. 

From l^'41 to 1854 Peile was head-master 
of Repton school, when he was succeeded 
by Steuart Adolphus Pears [q. v.] Towards 
the close of 1867 he became vicar of Luton, 
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i{r^'liMr»i.«hire. a larj-? and p«'piii>u* parish, nient was based on Baxters pectoral theory: 

which he t^^an liividiniT into Jistrict*. But he had no theoretical objection to a modiBed 

a« xhv iaskpp?v»-«l toofireat f^T h:> strenarth. episcopacy. Karly in 1701 Peirce's prt*sbv- 

l.*- rr-m'.'Vt-d in <.»eti-:>.er 1*^ to the newly terian friends urged his acceptance of a chargf^ 

formed parish ot" St. Paul. South Hampst«-ad. in Green Street, Cambridge, where there was 

This hr h^rld till l>7o. when he r^sijn*^. a mixed congregation of independents and 

He re-idel in the district till his death on pre^byterians. Agreeing to take it for three 

!•*.:» Nov. 1>M'. years, he was duly * dismissed* to it by the 

Peilv was a s«»und soh«ilar. and his know- Stepney church. He held it for six yeAB 

ledge of the classics, e>pecially Thucydides (probably 1701-0), and received* a handsome 

and the Greek T»-stament. was remarkable, allowance.' He nvidentlv still ranked as an 




plRiri.* I MO. 2. • Annotations on the Ap<>- bridge 

ttiilical Epistles,' 4 vols. 1*m1-2. 3. 'Sermons, t on, who describes him as* the mo.«t learned of 

«li)Ctrinal and diilactic,' l^t>8. 4. 'Three all the dissenting teachers I have known.' 

Sermons on the Holy Communion.' 1S71. He read much, especially in the topics of non- 

In 1>31 he married Mary, daughter of conformist controversy. John Fox (ItXKJ- 

Jamf'S Braithwaite, esq. (who died in 1&06"), 17t>3) "q.v.lsays that when he began towrite 

and by her, who sunived him till 1890. he in vindication of dissent, he usually sat in his 

left a numerous family. A portrait of Dr. study from nine at night till four or five next 

IV lie i-* in the hall of Kept on school. morning. 

[Arii.rle in the Guardian. 6 Dt-c. 1882 ; infor- . "»» removal t.> the presbyterian congr^- 

luari-.n from the Rev. T. W. Pcile. rector of t ion at Toomers Court, ^ewbur^^ Berkshire, 

Ashmore, Dorset ; pers.>nal acquaintance.] ^a* probably coincident Avith his first con- 

J. ll. L. troversial publication (end of 1700) in de- 

PEIRCE. -See also Peakse and PIEBCE.J Jt""* fnonconformUt ^positions against 

-■ l!.<lward \> ells, D.I), jq. y.j Ihe appearance 

PEIRCE,JAMES(l«74:--17i»r,),dissent- of his 'Vindiciae* (1710) in renly to the 

ing divine, son of John Peirce, was bom at * Defensio' (1707) of William Nicholls, D.D. 

AVappinsr about 1<»74. His parents, who were 'q. v.~ brought him into prominence as a 

ill easy circum>tanc»'.s, were members of the polemic: * lie was looked upon as the first 

congregational cluirch at Stepney, under man of the party' (Fox). Latin was em- 

^latthew Mead (j. v.~ I^eft an orphan about ]»loyed on b<nh sides, to gain the ear of the 

D)^^0, he was ])lacefl, with a brother and foreign protectants. According to Fox the 

sister, in charge of Mead as guardian. Mead latinity of the ^Vindiciie* was 'corrected 

took liiin into his own house, and educated very accurately by the then master of AVest- 

him with his s«m, Uichard Mead, M.I), 'q. v.\ minster School,' Thomas Knipe [q. v.] The 

under .Fohn Ne>liitt q.v.] and Thomas Single- work, which is dedicated to the clergy of the 

ton, also at I'treclit (from IHK9) and Loyden church of Scotland, contains a verv able 

(from HJIIJ). At I'trecht he formed a last- digest of nonconformist history and non- 

ingfriendHiiipwitlihisfellow-student. Adrian conformist argument, marked by acuteness 

Kelund, the orientalist; and he made vain- and dignity. The theolog\' of the * second 

able frierid-'liips among his class-mates at part' is stnmgly calvinistic. Peirce was 

Levd»'n, tln'U the n-sort o{ the ariHtocrary sensible of the distinction which his book 

of Knglish ili.Hsent. lie travelled a little in brought him, and this gained him enemies. 
FIan<lersim(l(ierniany before returning Ijoine Early in 1713 he received a unanimous 

in WMir>. call to succeed George Trosse [q. v.] as one 

After spending some time in O.xford, for of the ministers of James's Meeting," Exeter, 

(he purpose (»f study at the Bodleian Library, having to preach also in r^Hation at the 

lie returned to Lon<l(m,was admitted (1 1 Feb. Little Meeting. Against his removal hisNew- 

l(»i)7) a nienilier of Mead's church, and bury flock appealed to the* Exeter Assembly,* 

]>n'ached the evening lecture at Miles Lan«» a coalition of presbyterian and independent 

<*ongregational ehurch, of which Matth(»w ' divines of Devonshire and Cornwall, on the 

(Marke the younger [(J. v.] was minister. He. model of the Londcm I'nion of DiOO ^see 

however, *did not interest himself in thedis- Howe, Johx, 1()30-170o]. Peirce was not 

]mtes then on foot between presbyterians and sure of his health at Newbury: an opinion 

indi'pt*n(h'nts,' and was ordainecl in 1(^JW by 1 was asked of Dr. Mead, who said that if he 
four Londim presbyterians, headed by Mat- 
thew Sylvester, the literary executor of 
Baxter. His own ideal of church govern- 



*did study less and divert himself more, and 
had more help, he mi^ht have his health 
tolerably well. Tlie 2sewbury people were 
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williofr to provide an assistant, and Peirce 
was willing to stay on these terms. The 
' Exeter Assembly * sought advice from the 
Salters* Hall lecturers, who were equally 
divide<l: their report was presented to the ! 
assembly on 6 May 1713 by Edmund Calamy, I 
I).I>. [q.v.], whodescribes the excessive eager- | 
ness 01 the Elxeter dissenters to secure Peirce ; i 
Calamy thought the circumstance ominous of | 
future trouble. The assembly decided for the | 
removal, and Peirce settled in Exeter before . 
the end of 1713; his congregation numbered I 
eleven hundred hearers. 

He had subscribed (1697) the doctrinal 
part of the Anglican articles as the condi- 
tion of toleration. But the theology in which , 
he had been bred was really Sabellian, as he | 
afterwards discovered when introduced to ] 
the ' odd notions ' of orthodoxy by reading 
St. Basil. In fact, the theological tone of the 
less cultivated dissenters was, in hisjud^ent, 
largely patripassian. On hearing of Whistons 
change of views, he wrote to him from New- 
bury (10 July 1708) expressing amazement 
that he should * fall in with the unitarians,* 
and referring to the *very melancholy in- 
stance ' of Thomas Emljn [q. v.] Whist on's 
books, and the more important 'Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinity' (1712) by Samuel 
Clarke (1676-1729^ fq.v.l, he did not read till 
1713, moved by Wniston s importunity. He 
became con^nnced that error on this topic was 
not fundamental, and that it was * the safest 
way ' to adhere closely to the letter of scrip- 
ture. Hence, before going to Exeter, he 
disused the ordinary doxology. Whiston 
claims him as a unitarian ; he held (with 
Clarke) a subordination of the Son, but he 
constantly emphasises his rejection of ^ the 
distinctive opinion of Arius,* and defends 
himself (as Clarke had done) by citing the 
authority of Bull and Pearson. The diffi- 
culties of theology impressed him greatly, 
and made him an advocate of latitude: but 
his own views were critical to a fault rather 
than positively heterodox. 

Peirce's first controversy at Exeter was on 
the question of ordination. On 5 May 1714 
he preached to the ' united ministers ' a ser- 
mon with the title ' An Useful Ministry a 
Valid One.' It was at once supposed that he 
abandoned the defence of dissenting ordina- 
tion. Preaching again at the ordination 
(19 Oct. 1715) of John Lavington [q. v.], as 
one of the ministers of Bow Meeting, Exeter, 
he distinguished between a valid and a 
FM^lar ministry, asserting the irregularity 
ofexisting episcopal ordination, and main- 
taining, against tne independents, that not 
the people, but the ministers, and they only, 
maj jooge the qualifications of candidates 



and ordain. This he defined, improperly, as 
* presbvterian ordination,' for he excluded, 
with fiaxter, the function of the lay elder- 
ship. His high views of the ministerial 
office were consonant with his character, 
and were acceptable to a section of his 
brethren ; his positions were criticised by 
Samuel Chandler [q. v.], as well as by An- 
glican writers. 

The controversy which wrecked Peirce's 
reputation, and severed the doctrinal accord 
of the old dissent, began at the end of 1716, 
when Lavington impugned the orthodoxy of 
Hubert Stogdon [q. v.] In April or May 
1717 Henry Atkins of Puddington, Devon- 
shire, preaching for Peirce during his absence 
in London, sounded an alarm of heresy. 
Peirce was asked (30 May) to preach on the 
atonement, and did so (2 June) in a 
somewhat guarded strain, niid on principles 
which differed from those of Trosse, his pre- 
decessor. On 1 5Julv he joined Joseph Hallett 
(1656-1722) [q. v^ and John Withers in 
giving a testimonial to Stogdon. At the 
* assembly * in September he piloted Fox 
through his examination for license, refusing 
to require * explications ' of scriptural terms. 
An expression in his Christmas sermon re- 
newed the doubts of his soundness. In fact 
: the danger of Arianism was a burning topic 
, at the time. Sir Robert Price [q. v.] * had 
spent most of his charge at the Exeter assizes 
against those errors.' 

At Exeter a self-elected body of thirteen 
laymen managed the finance of the three 
congregations. Early in 1718 a deputation 
from tliis body waited on Peirce and his col- 
leagues, asking them to * assert the eternity 
of the Son of God.' Peirce complied ; for a 
time complaint ceased, but it was revived 
I during his absence in London (July and 
August). In September the * Exeter as- 
sembly' resolved, after much debate, that 
each minister should make a personal de- 
claration on the subject of the Trinity. All 
complied except Samuel Carkeet [q. v.] and 
two others, and all the declarations were 
accepted except that of John Parr of Oke- 
hampton, who mendy quoted Eph. iv. 4-6. 
Lavington then drew up, as * the general 
sense' of the assembly, a snort formula, which 
was carried by a very large majority. 

The body of thirteen, not satisfied with a 
* general sense,' appealed to the Exeter minis- 
ters for individual assurances. Failing in 
this, they sought advice from five liondon 
ministers, including Calamy, who deprecated 
London interference, and suggested a con- 
sultation with neighbouring divines. Seven 
Devonshire ministers, headed by John Ball 
(1666P-1746) [q.v.], were called in (19 Jan. 
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17 10). Tliey corresponded on the case with 
their London brethren. Peirce also wrote 
to his London friends, amon^ whom the most 
iatluential was John Shute Barrington, after- 
wards first Viscount Barrington [q. v.] Bar- 
rington. an independent, was the parliamen- 
tarv leader of the dissenting interest, lie 
had defeated a presbyterian amendment to 
the bill for repealing the * Schism Act/ which 
would have introduced a new teat in regard 
to the Trinity, on the express ground of 
Peirce's alleged heresies. 1 le now brought 
the Exeter dispute before the London com- 
mittee, representing the civil interests of 
dissenters. The committee agreed (5 Feb. ) 
to lay a draft of * advices for peace * before 
the whole body of London ministers of the 
three denominations ; hence the Salters' Hall 
omferences, which began on 19 Feb., and 
came to a rupture on iJ March [see Brad- 
bury, Thomas]. The rupture was in refer- 
ence, not to the 'advices* th(;msf?lveM, but to 
the spirit in which they should be tendered. 
Both sections endorsed the principle of un- 
compromising independency, namely, that 
each congregation is sole judge of the errors 
which disqualify its ministers. The non-sub- 
scribing section sent its * advices,* with an 
orthodox letter, on 17 March ; the * advices * 
of the subscribing section, witli an orthodox 
preamble, followed on 7 April ; but the Exeter 
titlair had already come to an issue, without 
any appeal to the congregation. 

On 4 March the clerical council of seven 
gave judgment in writing, to tlie effect that 
denial of Christ's * true and proper divinity ' 
is a disqualifying error. On 5 March the 
' thirteen* asked for an explicit statement on 
this head from the Exeter ministers. Peirce 
urged that the advices from London should 
Ih> waited for ; hut the * thirteen * declined 
to recognise * advices * in which * anabaptists ' 
tix)k part. Peirce then declined to subscribe 
t«> any proposition not in scripture (not even 
* that* three and two make hve*). llallett 
declined also; Withers faltered, and ulti- 
mately offered to subscribe the Nicene creed ; 
Lavington alone gave complete satisfaction. 
i)nt> March the four * proprietors' of James's 
Meeting closed it against Peirce and Hallett; 
they were permitted, however, on the fol- 
low iuir Sunday (8 March) to preach at the 
Little Meeting. But on 10 March the * pro- 
prietors' of the several meeting-houses held 
a joint meeting, and agreed, * without con- 
>iultiu>r tlie people,* to exclude Peirce and 
Uallott from them all. Thev were excluded 
hIsv* t'i\Hu their share in the income of the 
lOlwill trust for dissentingministers of Exeter 
(unpublished letter of Peirce, 11 Sept. 1721). 
Thov at ill remained members of the *E.xeter 



assembly.' A temporary meeting-place wm 
secured by 15 31arch, and a new building, 
the Mint Meeting, was soon erected (opened 
27 Dec.) The congregation, which numbered 
about three handred, was classed as presby- 
terian in the lists of the London fund of that 
name: but Peirce declined any designation 
except Christian. In May 1719 the * Exeter 
assembly * called for a subscription from its 
members, identical with that adopted by the 
London subscribers. Peirce, with eighteen 
others, declined and seceded. The seeders 
subscribed a paper (6 May) repudiating the 
charge of Arianism, and making a confession 
in biblical terms. Peirce was not readmitted 
as a member, but was present as a visitor in 
September 1723. The ministers of Mint Meet- 
ing were admitted in 1753; the succession of 
ministers was maintained till IdlO: subse- 
quently (before 1817) the building was sold 
toWesleyan methodists. who erected another 
on its site. 

Peirce never rose above the mortification 
inflicted on him by his summary ejection. 
Friends of position, such as Peter King, first 
lord King [q. v.], stood by him ; but he 
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deeply felt the loss of leadership and popu- 
larity. His numerous pamphlets in self- 
defence are written with a strong pen ; the 
* Letter * to Eveleigh is an admirable piece of 
satire. He moved out of Exeter to a country 
house at St. I-ieonard's, in the suburbs, and 
lived much among his books, busying himself 
with paraphrases of St. Paul's Epistles, in 
continuation of the series begun by Locke. 
Fox has left a very graphic account of him. 
He seems to have been a moody man, of 
dignified and polished manners, with much 
reser\'e, yet humorous and even jocose when 
the ice was broken. His theological writing 
is scholastic and unimpasvsioned, but when 
moved he preached witli great fervour, using 
few notes. His means were ample, but he 
is said to have been remiss in the duty of 
returning hospitality. He had ancient no- 
tions of domestic strictness, and * conde- 
scended to the discipline of the horsewhip.* 
Fox asserts that, having written against the 
ring in marriage, he refused to attend his 
daughter's wedding ; but this is improbable, 
for Peirce maintains that the ring is * a civil 
rite, and not unlawful in itself,' and there- 
fore to be used so long as it is prescribed by 
law. Xor, according to Fox, would he sit 
for his portrait, since * pictures originally 
wore the occasion of worshipping images.' 
His disuse of exercise led to * thn swelling of 
h\y. legs and other disorders.' At length he 
broke a blood-vessel in his lungs, lingennl a 
few davs in great composure, and died on 
** 1726. He was Duried in the church- 
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ytrd of St. Leonardos, near Exeter. His ! and the Dissenters compar'd/ &c.,1719, 8vo 
Wnl sermon was preached bv Joseph (in reply to J. Jackman). 12. *Tho Case of 
IUllett(l 691 ?-1744)rq.v.], who hai followed the Ministers Ejected at Exon/ &c., 1719, 
his &ther as Peirce s colleague. Thomas 8vo ; four editions same year. 1J5. * The 



Emlyn was invited to succeed him, but de- 
clined. He left a widow and family. 

Avery gives a lonfj Latin inscription (re- 
printed by Murch) which was intended for 
his tombstone. The cuttinfi^ of it was nearly 
finished when Richard Gay (Avery mis- 
spells the name Qey), rector of St. Leonard's, 
interposed with a prohibition. It was pro- 
posed to substitute the words, * Here lies the 
nfverend, learned and pious Mr. James 



Charj^e of Misrepresentations maiutain'd 
against . . . Sherlock,' &c., 1719, 8vo. 
14. * A Defence of the Case of the Ministers,* 
&c., 1719, 8vo. 15. * A Justification of the 
Case of the Ministers,' &c., 1719, 8vo. 
16. * A Letter to Mr. Josiah Eveleigh,' &c., 
Exeter, 1719, 8vo ^Eveleigh was minister at 
Crediton, Devonshire, from 1702, and died 
on 9 Sept. 1736). 17. * Animadversions 
upon ... A True Relation of . . . Pro- 



Peirce.' Gay objected that Peirce could not ceedings at Salters-Hall,* &c., 1719, 8vo ; 

be* reverend/ because not lawfully ordained; another edition, same year, has reprint of 

nor* pious,' since he taught errors. Penally | No. 16 appended. 18. *A Letter ... in 

the inscription took this form : * Mr. James ' Defence of the Animadversions,' &c., 1719, 

Peirce's Tomb, 1726.' A mural monument, 8vo. 19. * A Second Letter to . . . Eveleigh,' 

erected to his memory in the Mint Meeting, i &c., Exeter, 1719, 8vo. 20. * Remarks upon 

is now in the vestry of George's Meeting, the Account of what was transacted in the 

Exeter. Assembly at Exon,' &c., 1719, 8vo; second 

He published, besides single sermons , edition,same year, has a 'Postscript.' 21.* An 

n 714-23); 1. *Exercitatio Philosophica de ' Answer to Mr. Enty's Defence ... of the 

Homoeomeria Anaxagorea,' Utrecht, 1692, Assembly,' &c., 1719, 8vo [see Exty, John]. 

4to. 2. 'Remarks on Dr. Wells's Letters,' i 22. * The Western Inquisition,' &c., 1720, 

&c, 1706-8, 8vo, eight parts; 3rd edition, 8vo. 23. *TheSecurity of Truth without... 

1711, 8vo, 3. 'Some Considerations on . . . Persecution,' &c., 1721, 8vo (against Enty). 

a Vindication of the Office of Baptism, and 24. * Inquisition Honest v display 'd/ &c. 

... the Sign of the Cross,' &c, 1708, 8vo. i 1722, 8vo (a defence of No. 22). 25. ' A 

4. ' VindiciflB Fratrum Dissentientium in . Paraphrase and Notes on . . . Colossians,' 

Anglia adversus . . . Nicholsii . . . Defen- | &c.,172.'>,4to (anon.); reprinted, with name, 

sionem Ecclesiaj Anglican{B,'&c. 1710, 8vo; 1727, 4to ; 17i^, 4to. 26. *A Paraphrase 

in English, 'AVindication of the Dissenters,' , and Notes on . . . Philippians,' &c., 1725, 

&c., 1717, 8vo; the translation, though other- j 4to (anon.) ; reprinted, with name, 1727, 4to ; 

wiae augmented, omits a considerable portion | 1733, 4to. Posthumous were : 27. * A Parn- 

of the 'second part,' among the omissions \ phrase and Notes on . . . Hebrews,' &c., 

being a chapter on the charge of Socinianism 1727, 4to (edited by Hallett, his successor) ; 

brought against Anglican divines, in which . also in Latin, 'J. Peircii Paraphrasis et 

Peirce contends that dissenters are free from Notro ... in Epistolam ad Hebraeos, &c., 1747, 

this taint; 2nd edition, 171 8, 8vo;pt.iii. chap- ' 4to. 28. 'Dissertations on SixTexts,'&c.,1727, 

terS of the English edition, was reprinted as 4to. 29. * An Essay in favour of . . . giving 

*ATractateonChurchMu8ic,'&c.,t786,8vo. , the Eucharist to Children,* &c., 1728, 8vo. 

6. * An Enauiry into the present Duty of a ! 30. * Fifteen Sermons ... To which is added 

Low-Churcnman,' &c., 1711, 8vo ; anon. , A Scripture Catechism,' &c., 1728, 8vo 




Bennet, Thohab, D.D.] 7. * A Defence of : eight others. His funeral sermon for Mrs. 
the Dissenting Ministry and Presbyterian ' Hallett is reprinted in the * Practical 
Ordination,' &c. 1717, 8vo (two parts), i Preacher,' 1762, 8 vo,a-o1. iii.) Nos. SandlO 
8. ' The Dissenters' Reasons for not Writing | above are doubtful. Several anonymous pam- 
in the behalf of Persecution,' &c., 17 18, 8vo ; phlots in the paper war at Exeter were freely 
three editions same year, addressed to ascribed to Peirce, and have been catalogueH 
Andrew Snape, D.D. 9. * Some lieflections and referred to as his, apparently without 
npon Dean Sherlock's Vindication of the ground; of these the most important is 'The 
Corporation and Test Acts,' &c., 1718, 8vo; i Innocent vindicated,' &c., 1718; 2nd edi- 
two editions same year. 10. * The Intercast tion, 1719, 8vo, which, Peirce says, he never 
of the Whigs with relation to the Test Act,' read, and sup[)osed to be by a lay hand( Wettt. 
&c., 1718, 8vo (anon.) ; two editions same Inquia. pi). 143-40) ; an appendix to the 
year. 11. 'The Loyalty ... of High Church second eaition has 'Thirteen Queries' on 
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the Trinity, which are defended as Peirce's 
in 'The Truth and Importance of the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity,' kc, 1738, 8vo, 
& publication agnin^t WaterUnd, which has 
b«en ascribed to Hallett,. 

[Funeral Bermoo by HalUtt, 1726; Ay«r^*» 
Freface. 172S ; Calamy'B Contiouation. 1727, ii. 
289, 0<rn Life. 1830, ii. 263. «3 aeq.; Whii- 
ton's Memoice, I7i3, pp. 131 teq.; Memoir 
in PrutMlant DisMuCers' Magaiine. 1795, pp. 
441 seq. (probably by Joshua Toolmin) ; Account 
of Cambridge Diasent in Monthly Repository, 
ISIO, p. G26 (with additional information sup- 
plied from manuscript recurde nt Cambridgvj ; 
Foi'b MaiDoirs.nnd Foia Charaeter orP8irce,in 
Moolhly Reposit^iry. 1821, pp. 197 »eq.. SJB seq.; 
Murch's Hist, Prabb. and Gan. Bapt. Cong, in 
West ot England, 183S, pp. 38fiseq., 421 mi, : 
Tamers Livus of Eminent UnitariauB, 1849. i. 
e9sBq. (an excellent account: bnt Turner, though 
he insialB, erroneounly, ' ~ 
worship of Christ, ia ] 
nnifarian); Nowbnry 
andia Jalyl88S(flrtidt 
Chiistian Life, IS and 23 
tbe Salters' Hall Fi 
upeciatly the 
marki. 1719^ The Case', l' 

sembty ' 
PEIRSON. [SeeaUorEiRsosftndPiBR- 

80M.] 

PEIRaON,FR.\NOIS(l"57-l781),niajor, 
the oldest son of Francis Peirson of Law- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, was bom in 17.'>7, and 
entered the armj at an early &ite, rising to 
the rank of major ia April 1780, when he 
was appointed to the 95th regiment, which 
was shortly afterwards stationed in Jersev. 
At this period the Channel leLanda were sub- 
jected to the constant dang*' "^ attacks from 
the Frunch, who made several futile attempts 
to gain poasession. By far the most im- 
portant of these raids was that of S Jan, 
1781, known as the ' battle of Jersey,' when 
the French, under the Baron de RuLlecour, 
a desperate adventurer, landed under CD<rer 
of night and took poBseasion of the town of 
St. ifelicr, making the lieutenant-governor, 
Major Moses Corbet, a prisoner in his bed. 
Under these circumstances the command of 
the troops devolved upon the youthful Peir- 
son. Uallecour succeeded in inducing Corbet 
to «gu a capitulation, and Elizabeth Castle 
was summoned to surrender, but the officer 



militia, under the command of Major Peirson, 
advanced in two divisions towards the Royal 
Sqoare, then the market-place, where a 
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vigorous engagement took place, resaltiiiEit 
great lost to the French, who, though flglit- 
ing with great obstinncy, became disordeNJ 
and were compelled to retire. The vietorj I 
was complete, but hod been gained at tu I 
heavy price of the life of a promising yi 
officer, for in the very mnment of victoryine 
gallant Peirson was shot through the hMrt, 
and fell dead ia the arms of his grenaditm. ' 
RuUecour himself was morlolly wouniied, 
and moat of the French soldiers were taken | 

Crisoners. Peirson, who harl only attained 
is twenty-fifth vear, was interred in the 
■iah church of St. Heller with oil th« J 
■, and in the presence of teJ 
Stales of tbe island, who causod a magnificfl' 
monuinant to be erected to his memor, 
Peirson'a death forms the subject of Copley. 
famous picture now in (he National GolleQ 
at Loudon. 

[The D^ath of P.<irsoR. by Onlea. pabM 
at the eealenary of tho bstlle, 1881; Pl» 
Hi4t. of Jersey, ed. 1824, pp. 199-209: Uiat 
TaUoaui Historiqoes.p. 367 etseq.: L«Qneso«^ I 
Hist, of Jersey, pp. 392 et seq. ; Soci^t^ Jermise. 
7lh and 8th bn11elin<. IS82 and 1883.1 

E. T. S. 

PELAOIUS (/. 400 P), heresiarch, WW | 
probably born about 370. IIi« BritiahtHrtll^l 
19 asserted by Prosper, Gennadius, Muiirf ■ 
Mercotor, Orosius, and St. Auguetine . 
tradition records his nalive name to have 
been Morgan, of which ' I'elsgius ' (' Sea- 
born') was tbe Griwk translation. Jerome 
more precisely calls him a 'Scot " — i.e. an 
Irishman. It ia stated that he was a monk ; 
and, according to one account, bewasonc«>at 
Bangor monast^rv: but both Pope Zosimus 
and Augustine's friend Orosius speak of htm 
as a la}~tnan. Itis improbable that heistha 
Felagius whose desertion St. John ChijKt»> 
tom lamented in a letter (lo Olympiaa) a^^ 
405i but it is certain that he came to Roi 
early in the fifth century, and nlmoet u 
mediately became prominent as atheolog' 
disputant. 

Mercator says be borrowed his 'distincti'^^ 
doctrines'from RufinustheSyrion. Accoj^ 
ing to Jerome, Rulinus was a theologian t 
Aquileia, a pupil of the famous Theodore! 
Mopsuestia, and n student of Origen. Rufii 
visited Rome while Anaslasins was pope, i 
between 398 and 402. Pelagius donhtlH 
met Rufinus in the capital not later Uuut 401 
and it appears that be did not leave till iOHi 
While he resided at Rome Pelagius msd^ 
the acquaintance of Augustine and PauliDitil; 
of Nolo, who spoke of liim with grMt^ 
respect. 

It was probably at Rome that PelagiiBI: 
wrote his three works, ' O n/he T rinity.' ' Oi 
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T^gtilBoniefl ' ( Eulogiarum or Te&l^^^Qpiorum 
Litifr. arranged after the model of St. Cy- 
prian s 'TeAtimonia*), and * On St. Pa ulas 
K}lUtkfi.* It wnA also during his stay at 
Knme that he made the acquaintance of Ce- 
Instiu?. afterwards his foremost disciple, and 
bepin by writings, esptn^ially letters, to show 
plainly that he had ie}dcted the dominant 
tluoluiry upon the points of human freewill 
and divine grace. 

lVla^ius*s di)Ctrines dealt with six chief 
points, Hs hi-^ ojiprments sometimes divided 
tliMin/iirijr'iitrtljiiii . i ufant b:ipti»m . the ofiect of 
the fall of Adam, free will in man, divine grace, 
vulpredeatination; but the gist of them all 
u contained in the single point on which the 
ninth article of the English church condemns 
his followers as * talking vainly,' viz. whether 
or not * the conditicm of man after the fall is 
such that he . . . has no power to do good I 
works without the grace of God.* lie 
annulled that grace, said Augustine, by re- 
presenting it us the payment of what was 
strictly due. His positirm certainly rested 
on two particular denials — first of the ■ 
DH^ssity of supernatural and directly assist- > 
in? prace in ortler to any true service of 
God; {»econdly, of the transmission of the 
corruption of human nature and of physical 
death to the descendants of the first man, 
in consequence of his transgression. Per- : 
eonally he wrote in support of the divinity \ 
of Christ, but some of his followers were less 
explicit, and after his death his party be- 
came somewhat connected with the Nes- l 
torian. As to the necessity of infant baptism,'' 
J'elairius distin^ruished between an eternal I 
life that the unbaritised could possibly enter, '{ 
and a kingdom of^ heaven that was closed to 
thrm. 

About 409 Pelagius went with Celestius 
to Sicily, to escape Alaric's attack ujKtn 
Itome, and soon atter passed on to Afnca, 
missing St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, in 
his own citv, but meeting him in Carthajre, 
where the b^ishop was then busy with the Uqz 
n atist controv ersy. Thence IVlagius sailed 
to Palestine, where he met JeroBTO'^t Beth- 
lehem ; while Olestius, staying behind in 
Africa, and going beyond his leader in the 
boldness and defintteness of his heresv, was 
accu!^. triefl, and condemned, on seven 
counts of false doctrine, by a Bvnod at 
Carthage (41:?). At the same time Augus- 
tine, though strongly opposed to ' I'elagian- 
i^m/a^ doctrines in favour of the freedom of 
th*r will came to be called, received a letter 
fr)m Pelagius himself, to which he replied ' 
in • friendly terms.' But a little latter In* re- 
c»'ived another work by Pelagiu!«, with a 
lei ••-r, from two ' youth.VTimi^^ius and Janie>, 

VJL, XLiy. 



asking him to satisfy them (iu various points 
in it, and this book seems to have alarmed 
him. 

Xext year accordingly (415) Orosius, sent 
by Augustine to Palestine to watch l*ela- 
gius, accused him of heresy bt.'fore a synod 
at Jerusalem (28 July 41')). Pelagius was 
at first disposed to (juestion the riprnt of tlie 
African churcli to dictate in th«« matter, but 
finally decided to plead, and justified his doc- 
trines at length. Thn presidinjf bishop, 
John of Jerusalem, showed liimsora«» favour: 
and the result was th»» acquittal of Pida^ins 
of any definite false doctrinas. On tliis the 
* Auguatinians ' appealed to Rome, declaring 
that Pelagius's Latin was not properly 
understood in Syria ; that his interpreter i 
was inc«mi)etent: and that the KasternJ 
judges had not grasiHjd the facts. 

The appeal to Rome was allowed, as a 
compromise, J^l^k^d of Jerusalem ; but 
at the end^^H^^^RagiiLs was again in- 
dicted beforeri^moaat Uiospolis, or Lydda, 
in Palestin^|JMfe|(de])o.sed) western pre- 
lates — Mfl^^^^^B^y '^^^^^ Jjazurus of Aix./ 
Fourtefl^^^^lPpiin met toirotluT to do 
cide upon^yi^eal really coming, as was 
supposed, from Jerome and his party at 
Betnlehem. The * mis«.*rable conventicle of 
l)i(jspolis- as Jerome calls it, came to the 
same result as the synod of J»*ru.sali?m, and 
the main hop»; of the predfrstinarian party 
now rested on the expi»c*ted sympathy and 
support of Innoeent I. Th»i Roman appeal 
"t'as accordingly repeated in 410 by over 
sixt\'viiue bishops in the synod of f'arthage, 
and bvsixtv-one mon; in a svnod in Xumidia: 
and a letter was addres.s<*d to the great 
western see by Augustine and four other 
bishoj)s (Aurelius, Alypius, Kvodins, and 
Possidius), who also forwarded to Rome the 
book of Pelagius which Tima.sius and James 
had before sent to Au^rustine, with the 
latter's answer in the treatise* * Oe Natura et 
(iratia.* 

Innocent answen.'d th"*«e various ad- 
jlresses bv three letters, written on '27 Jan. 
417, in whirh he condemnecl Pidaj^iuVs dis- 
tinctive doctrines without reserve, and called 
upcm him to abjure hi> heresy, or to leave 
the communion of the churr-h. 

But on the death of tb** •fir'it great po]>e,* 
12 March 417, his succe.'-sor Zo.>imus showed 
a ve^:y different spirit. He was mystified, it 
was ' said, by Celestius. who^e plau>ibl(; 
ton<rue smoothed away difficulties, an<l whi» 
offered boldlv to cond^HU all that Innocent 
or the apostolic see judged liep.-tical. 'J'o 
the ]H5p(» his statement ajij)»'ared to be * ra- 
tliolic, plain, and explicit.' AccordinL'TV 
Zo.'simu:? deprived and anathematized llerjs 
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and Lazarus, and, without fully acquitting 
Ptiag'ius, blamed the African biabops for 
iindiM' haste; filially, on receiving the ac- 
ciued'it confession from Paleatine, -vriih a 
letter in his favour from Prayliiu, the new 
biahop of Jeruaalem, he declared him entirely 
cleared (417). 

The African bishops, in anan-er, reiterated 
their charges before the end of 417, and 
again more solemnly in the next year(l May 
418) in B synod of 214 (or -J-Ji) prektea at 
Carthage. Furthermore, tliey now began 
also lo set. in motion the civil jiower, pro- 
bably by mcana of Augustine's friend, Count 
Valerius, 

Itepresenfations were made to the empe- 
roraThoodnsiusand Ilonoriui. relagiuswaa 
COQseijuontly banisbed from Rome, asd seu- 
tence of coiiHjcation and baniahment was 
paused upon all his followers. Zoaimiia him- 
aelf found it convenient to reconsider the 
matter, summoned Celestius before him, and, 
on the withdrawal of the latter, condemned 
I'elagiunism by a circular letter (' Gpistola 
Tractfirift"). Subscription to ita terma was 
enforced throughout Italy and Africa, and 
eighteen bishops were dejirived for refusing 
their assent ; chief among these was Julian, 
hiahop of Ecknum in Apulia, the great de- 
fender of Pelsgianism in the nexc genera- 

The p'rsnnftl liislory of Pelagius, after 
hiH c ondumnatj on i" .ilS, is very obscure, 
lie in sail! to huve ditsl at- the age of over 
aoveutv, in a small Syrian Inn'n. lie ia 
d"serilJcd by Ji>roniP and Omiiin ni tail. 
Btoiit, and elderly at the liuic of his visit 
to Palestine. 

4.'clB4{i>is B[iecialty enraged Jerome and the 
high monastic party by Im «]wasilion to 
tie cxtrMne celibate iJeala. ' The virginal 
life,' he was accused of saying, ' is not com- 
manded/ and his aystem was condemned ,as 
a 'philosophy of this world,' that is, essen- 
tially rationalistic i but the charges of folly 
and luxuriousness, brought by Jerome and 
Orosius, Deem to have been rooted mainly 
in 'odium theologicum,' and to be incon- 
sistent with the strong language of Augus- 
tine and I'aulinus in praii^ of his piety and 
virt.ue. His toea^ was rather atudinns than 
active : he Ihou^t and ^cjote, while Celes- 
tius and others undertook the business of 
public disputation. Hia life «hows the first 
sign of the intellectual activity of the Celtic 
cliureli, which afterwards bore fruit in the 
Irish missions. Pelagius jo nmeyed from end 
to end of the Roman empire in order to pro- 
pagate hia opinions, and his activity and that 
of bis friends was very probably what turned 
ainak tha mttentUHi of catholic Christiaitity 



upon our islands, and led, among other 
tilings, to the Irish mission of Palladlus 
[q.Y.]in4;il. 

Throughout the middle ages theological 
controveray tended to revert to the queationa 
raised by Pelagius, and Thomas Brail wardina 
[q. v.l, one of the most famous of four- 
teenth century English doctors, celebrated 
by Chaucer as proverbially teamed, left a 
great treatise on the subject— 'De Causa Dei 
contra Pelagium.' 

[Polagius's own wrilings, as mxntioned in 
teil: with additional Lellera and Libclli. <■ g. 
loPaalinns, PopeliiDOFent.&o. A book of hi>, 
in 4 niirlB, on Freowill is referred to by Angus- 
tine, Da Gmlin Chrisri, g i5. and Ep. 1S6. § 3t, 
ct. Tillemont, xiii. 637 : 3t. Jerome, esp. On 
Jereoiiah, blu. i. iii. and preFiice ; Jerome's Let- 
ters, e.g. 133. cf. hia Collveted Works (Benpdietine 
ed.), V. 57, &c. ; Gennadiiis, e. ilii. of De Viria 
Illaslribos; Oroaias's Apology, cc. 2, 4, 12, 29, 
3l,cf.OBllaniiius'BBibliothpcaVet.Palram,TOl, 
ix. ; Orosius, De Arblt. Lib., cf. Tillemont, ziii. 
562-5, &c.. 687, &c.: Augustine (BftaedirtiDe 
ed.}, vols. ii. I. ; Bri^ht's Sclert Anti-Pelagian 
Treatises of St. AuguMine [viz.. De Spiriln et 
Littern, De Natnm et Gnain. Se perfoctinne 
Justiriee Hominis, De Oestis Pelagii, De Gnilia 
Christ! et de Poecsto Originali. Contra dnai 
Epiat^tas Pelagianorum) ; Murins Uercntor'a 
Adv. Pel. in QallandiuB, viii. 616. ftc. ; Com- 
monit. ii. 2 ; Proapor of Aqaitaino. Works, i. 
399-400. iii. 60-70 (eil. of 1782): Beds on 
Ctnticles, iv, 710 (aiWs Bede, ii. 19.i) ; 
Gildas'a Hist, g ix. ; Bright's Cborcb HiM. pp. 
249, 2G», 276-0. 28S ; KolMrtBon's Church lliirf. 
ii. 130-64 ; Hadilnti and Stubbs, under a.d. 415, 
&C.; Sl<ikiT.*n Iruinmi mij CoKiu Cl.Bn.-li, pp. 

20-2 ; Reeves's AdamnHn ; Ussher's Works, nd. 
EIringtaii, passim ; notice by Professor Ince in ■ 
Diclionary of Christian Biogrnphy.] C. R. B. 

PELGRIM, JOYCE {J. 15141, etationef 
in London, is first beard of in 1604, when 
an edition of the ' Ortus Vocabulorum ' was 
printed for him in Paris. In 1 506, in partuei^ 
shipwithanotherstalioncr.IIenry Jacobi, bo 
issued a book of hours and a psalter according 
totheuaeof Sarum,audan edition ofLyade- 
wode's ' Provincial e.' From the colophons of 
these books it is clear that Jacob! lived at the 
sign ofthe Trinity, and Pelgrim at tbasignof 
St. Anne, both in St. Paiil'a Churchyard. 
Under tha patronage of William Bretton, an 
important merchant of the staple of Calais, 
who assisted them with money, they worked 
in partnership for a few years, having books 
printed for tnem both in the Low Countries 
and in France. After 1508, when the^ had 
issued seven books, the name of Pelgnm no 
longer appeara in connection with the busi- 
ness, though Jacobi sUll contlnned at work. 
About 1513 the latter moved to Oxford, and 
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opened a shop there under his old Bifpa, of the 
1 ritiitv, but died in the foUowinf^ year. Wil- 
liam liretton, u a creditor, applied for letters 
of administration, and was represented at 
i >xford by his agent, Joyce Pelgrim. No- 
thing further is known of Pelgrim. 

[Bibliographiea. 1894, pt. i.] E. G. D. 

PELHAM, Sib EDMUND (d. 1600), 
chief baron of the exchec^uer in In^land, was 
the fifth son of Sir William Pelham (1486 h- 
153>^) of Jjaughton, Sussex, by his second 
"wift*, Mary, daughter of Ijord Sandys of the 
\'ine, near Basingstoke. His eldest uterine 
brother was Sir William Pelham {d, 1587) 
[q. v.] Edmund, or Edward, as his name is 
frequently giyen, was admitted a member of 
i ff ray's Inn in 15(53 ; he was autumn reader for 
t hat society in 1588. He was elected member 
of parliament for Hastings on 22 Oct. 1597, 
and in 1<K)1 was appointed seijeant-at-law. 
i hi the remoyal of Sir Kobert Napier (W. 1615) 
[q. v.] for neglect of his duties, Pelham was 
appointed chief baron of the exche^^uer in 
Ireland in September 1002 ; at the same time 
he was sworn of the priyy council. In the 
summer of 1603 he went on circuit through 
Ulster; it was the first time that an English 
judge had been seen in the north of Ireland, 
and Pelham reported that 'the multitude 
that had been subject to oppression and 
misery did reyerence him as if he had been 
a good angel sent from heayen, and prayed 
him upon their knees to return again to mi- 
nister justice unto them' (Cal. State Papers^ 
Ireland, I (X)3-6, p. 1 1 1 ). Pelham*s appoint- 
ment was confirmed on James's accession, 
and on 3 July 1604 he was knightiHl by 
the king at (Greenwich. On 20 Oct. 1<K)4 he 
was placed on a commission to inquire into 
the waste sufiered by Sir Henry Harington's 
lands during the war. From 5 March to 
5 April 1605 he went on circuit through 
MeathyWestmeath, Longford, King's County, 
Athlone, and Queen's County ; illness seems 
thenceforth to haye preyented the exercise of 
hia judicial functions. In 160(5 lie went to 
England, and on his return died at Che.ster 
on 4 June. He was possessed of the manor 
of Catflfield, Sussex, and left a son, Herbert 
Pelham, of the age of nineteen and upwards, 
ancestor of the Pelhams of Catsfield. In 
Chichester's opinion, Pelham was a ' very 
learned and worthy judge.' 

His brother, Sir ^ icholas Pelham (1 51 7- 
1500), eldest son of Sir William Pelham by 
his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Richard 
Carew of Beddin^ton, Surrey, made himself 
conspicuous by his defence of Seaford against 
a French invaaion under Claude d'Annabant 
in 1545 (LowBBy MemoriaU of Seaford, p. 10 ; 



Arch(pologia^ xxiv. 293). From l.')47 to 1552 
he represented Arundel in parliament, and in 
1549 was shuritrof Sussex and Surrey, and 
was knighted. He was elected kuight of the 
shire for Sussex on 16 Jan. 1557-H, and died, 
in his forty-fourth year, on 15 Dec. 1560. He 
was buried in St. Michael's Church, Lewes, 
under a handsome mural monument, with an 
inscription which records his repulse of the 
French. By his wife Anne, daugliter of John 
Sackville, he had ten children, of whom the 
second son, Sir Thomas, became ancestor of 
the earls of Chichester. 

[Calendars of Carew MSS. 1601-3, and Irish 
State Paperu, 1603-6, passim; Smj'th's Ljiw 
Officers of Ireland, pp. 138-40; MoVrin's Cal. 
Patent Ilf)lls, VX\z. p. 623 ; Dugdsilo'H Origines 
Juriiliciales, p. 29.5, and Chron. Ser. p. 101; 
Lascelles's Liber Munenim Hiborn. pt. ii. pp. 
49-50 ; Foster's Gray's Inn Ilfgister, ool. 32 ; 
Metcalfe's B«>okof Knights, p. 153; Willis's No- 
titia Pari. iii. 144; Collins*!* Peerage, viii. 116- 
121 ; Off. Hctiirnsof Members of Pari.; Literary 
RemairiH of Eilwanl VI (Ro\bun;he Club), pp. 
Ixii, cccvii, 273; Holinshed's Chron. p. 909; 
Lower 8 Historical and Genealogical Notices of 
the Pelham Tamily, pp. 38-41, and Sussex 
Worthies, pp. 43-4 ; Berry's Sussex Genealojjies. 
pp. 313-16; Gardiner's llist. of England, i. 380.] 

A. F. P. 

PELHAM, GE0RGK,1).D. (17(30-1827), 
bishop successively of Bristol, E.v«'tor, and 
Lincoln, bom l.*5 Oct. 1766, was third son and 
seventh and younjfest child of Thomas Pel- 
ham. first earl of (Miichestor [jj. v.~ He was at 
first in the English army, holding a commis- 
sion in thepuards,but soon chanjfed his voca- 
tion to the church. After he had be^n trained 
by James Ilurdis [q. v.] at the family srat of 
Stanmer, near 1^'wes, from 1784. he was sent 
to Cambridjre, praduatinpr H.A. at Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridj^', in 1 787. As the youn«ror son 
of a leading w^hip family, he was (juickly ])ro- 
moted. On 28 Oct. 1790, when he was only 
twenty-four, he was installed asprebondary of 
Middleton and canon residentiary in Chiches- 
ter Cathedral, and held tluit i)reforment until 
his death. In 1 792 the vicarage of lit?xhill in 
Sussex was ffiven to him by the bishop of 
the diocese : m 1^00 lie was appointed by his 
family to thevicarasre of Ilellmgly, and from 
17 Nov. 1797 to 180:^ he was prebendarj- of 
the el»'V«*nth stall at Winchester. Ilurdis, 
who acknowledged many pood qualities in 
his pupil, wrote to William Cowper, the poet, 
that young IVlham ha<l * just turned of five 
and twenty, and is already in possession of 
two livings* (ri7/«i^f Curate, 1810 ed., p. xi). 
Pelham was consecrated bishop of Bristol on 
27 March 180:i in the chapel at Lambeth 
I*alace, and at the same time received from 
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the archbishop of Canterbunr the degree of 
D.C.L. When the see of Norwich became 
vacant, he wrote (8 Feb. 1805) from his house 
inWelbeck Street, London, to Mr. Pitt, stat- 
ing that he had heard * from so many quarters* 
of his nomination for that bishopric, that he 
could * no longer refrain expressing his grati- 
tude,' as it would be * a lasting obligation.' A 
dry answer was immediately sent back bv Pitt, 
that the report * had arisen without his know- 
ledge, and that he could not have the satis- 
faction of promoting his wishes' (Stanhope, 
Life of Pitt, iv. 263-4). In 1807 he was 
transferred to the diocese of Exeter, being 
installed on 28 Sept. 1807, and holding with 
it the archdeaconry of Exeter and the trea- 
surership of the cathedral, to which was 
annexed a residential stall. In this position 
he ^ continued for thirteen years, expecting 
higher preferment.' His desires were realised 
in Octooer 1820, when he was made bishop of 
Lincoln. An epigram on his greed for lucra- 
tive office is given in GronoVs * Reminis- 
cences* (1889 ed. ii. 80-1), and attributed to 
Canning; but the diarist is mistaken in saying 
that it was penned on Pelham's attempt to 
succeed Tomline at Winchester, as the see 
was not vacated by that divine until the close 
of 1827. * Winton,'in the epigram, is probably 
a mistake for ' Lincoln.' Pelham was also 
clerk of the closet to the king. He caught 
cold while attending the funeral of the Duke 
of York in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, on 
19 Jan. 1827 ; died ofpleurisy at Connaught 
Place, London, on 7 Feb., and was buried in 
the familv vaults at Laughton in Sussex on 
15 Feb. 

Pelham was the author of two sermons 
and a charge. He is described as urbane in 
his manners, punctual in the discharge of 
business, and impartial in the distribution of 
patronage. When raised to the episcopal 
bench he nearly went down on his knees to 
George III to be permitted to dispense with 
his wig, but the king was inexorable (Hay- 
ward, Essays, 1873 ser., ii. 40). 

He married, on 14 Dec. 1792, Mary, third 
daughter of Sir Richard Rycroft. She died, 
without issue, at Connaught Place, on 
30 March 1837. 

Jekyll notes that the bishop and his wife 
were in 1818 daily attendants at the dinners 
piven by the prince-regent in the pavilion at 
Brighton. She was haughty in her style, and 
in the palace at Exeter ' never rises from her 
seat to receive the visitors' (LetterSy p. 67). 
His portrait, by Joseph Slater, was litho- 
graphed by Isaac Slater. 

[Gont. Mag. 1827 pt. i. p. 269, 1837 pt. i. 
p. 553 ; Oliver's Bishops of Exeter, pp. 166, 274, 
287 ; Le Nevo's Fasti, i. 221, 280, 283, 383, 397, 



416, 432, ii. 29, iii. 42 ; Notes and Queries, 5th 
ser. ii. 213 ; Richard Polwhele*s Reminiscences, 
i. 137. 166.] W. P. C. 

PELHAM, HENRY (1695 P - 1754), 
statesman, was the younger son of Thomas, 
fourth baronet, first baron Pelham [q. v.], by 
his second wife. Lady Grace Holies, youngest 
daughter of Gilbert, third earl of Clare, and 
sister of John Holies, duke of Newcastle fq. v.l 
He was educated at Westminster School, ana 
at Hart Hall, Oxford, where he matriculated 
on 6 Sept. 1710. at the age of fifteen, but did 
not graduate. He was gazetted a captain in 
Bri^idier Dormer's regiment on 22 July 
1715, and served as a volunteer at the de- 
feat of the rebels at Preston in November 
following. Shortly after the suppression of 
the rebellion, Pelham visited the continent, 
returning to England in October 1717. During 
his absence he was elected for Seaford at a by- 
election in February 1717. He acted as a 
consistent supporter of the whig party under 
Walpole ana Townshend, with both of 
whom he was connected by marriagre. On 
6 May 1720 he made his maiden speech in 
the House of Commons, while moving an 
address of thanks to the king (Pari, Mist. 
vii. 648-9), and on the 25tn of the same 
month he was appointed treasurer of the 
chamber. On 3 April 1721 he became one 
of the lords of the treasury. At the general 
election in the spring of 1722 he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for Sussex, 
which he continued to represent for the rest 
of his life. Resigning his seat at the 
treasury board, he was appointed secretary 
at war on 1 April 1724. He was sworn a 
member of the privy council on 1 June 1725 
{London Gazette, 1725, No. 6377), but the 
statement that he was admitted to Wal- 
pole*s cabinet appears to be incorrect (see 
Lord Hebvet, Memoirs, 1884, iii. 358-9). 
Pelham frequently proved of service to the 
ministry as a mediator between his brother, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Walpole, whose 
mutual jealousy led to frequent disputes. 
On 8 May 1730 he was promoted to the more 
lucrative post of paym aster of the forces. On 
11 Feb. 1732 he became involved in an al- 
tercation with Pulteney during a debate in 
the house, and a duel was only prevented by 
the interposition of the speaker (Journals of 
the House of Commons, xxi. 79(5). In de- 
fiance of the popular clamour, Pelham sup- 
ported Walpole's excise scheme in the spring 
of 1733, and on the evening after the last 
debate on that measure he extricated Wal- 
pole from the attack of a well-dressed mob 
m the lobby of the House of Commons 
(CoxE, Memoirs of the Pelham, Administra* 
tioHf 1829, i. 10 n.) At the general election 
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in the following year he was returned for 
Aldborough in Yorkshire, as well as for 
Sussex, but he elected to sit for his old con- 
stituency. The only occasion on which 
Pelham is known to have voted in opposition 
to Walpole was when he supported Sir John 
Bamara's scheme for the conversion of the 
national debt in the spring of 1737 (Lobd 
Hebvet, Memoirs, iii. 133). On 13 Feb. 
1741 he spoke warmly in opposition to 
Sandys's motion for the removal of Walpole 
(Pari. Hist. xi. 1243-54, 1367-70), and on 
V March 1742, during the debate on Lord 
Limerick's motion for a committee of in- 
quiry, he energetically defended the policy 
of the fallen minister {ib, xii. 473-82, oOl- 
507). 

Pelham refused the chancellorship of the 
exchequer under Wilmington, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure put upon him by Lord 
Orford and the king, preferring to retain 
his old post of paymaster. In April 1743 
Pelham was appointed a lord justice during 
the kings absence from England, an office 
which he filled on three subsequent oc- 
casions in 1745, 1750, and 1752. After 
Wilminfl^on's death Pelham was appointed 
first lora of the treasunr and chancellor of 
the exchequer (25 Aug. 1743), in accordance 
'with a promise previouslv made to him by 
the king, and in spite of the opposition of 
Carteret, who wished to secure the post for 
Ix)rd Bath (Coxb, Memoirs of the Pelham 
Administration, i. 82). Carteret's influence 
still remained extremely powerful at court, 
and the efforts of Pelham and his brother 
were from the first directed to thwarting 
the Hanoverian policy of that minister, who 
wished to gain the co-operation of the tones. 
* Whig it/ wrote Orford to Pelham on 
25 Aug. 1743, 'with all opponents that 
will parly ; but Vare Tory I ' {ib, i. 93). 
Though Pelham was nominally prime minis- 
ter, the parliamentary influence and the 
superior rank of Newcastle placed him 
practically on an equality with his brother 
m the cabinet, and gave rise to considerable 
difficulties when their views were at vari- 
ance. Though in favour of bringing the 
war to an early conclusion, Pelham was not 
strong enough to openly oppose the king 
and Carteret. One of his first speeches as 
prime minister was in favour of a grant for 
the maintenance of British troops in Flan- 
ders (Pari Hist. xiii. 399, 416-18), and he 
conciliated the king by upholding the em- 
ployment of the Hanoverian troops (ib. xiii. 
463). Pelham*8 attempt in February 1744 
to impose an extra duty on sugar was de- 
featea l^ the secret intrigues of the Prince 
of Wales and Carteret, and he was obliged 



to have recourse to the surplus arising from 
the additional duties which had been im- 
posed on spirituous liquors in the previous 
year (ib. xui. 639-41, 652-5). On 17 Nov. 
1744 Hardwicke presented a memorial from 
Pelham and his supporters in the cabinet to 
the king, urging him to take steps for a 
general pacification. This led to the retire- 
ment of Carteret Tnow Earl Granville), who 
was unable to fi na sufficient support among 
the opposition for his war policy. A re- 
arrangement of the ministry on what was 
called a * Broad-Bottom ' basis followed, and, 
by the admission of several tories, Pelham 
was enabled to carry out his policy of a 
close alliance with the Dutch, and to com- 
pel the king, aselectorofllanover, to join as 
a principal in the war. Pelham's plans 
were also forwarded by the Jacobite rebel- 
lion of 1745. His conduct, however, in 
dealing with that outbreak was weak and 
vacillating, and he endeavoured to throw 
all the responsibility of resistance on Argyll. 
In a letter of 11 Dec. 1745 to the English 
minister at the Hague, Pelham gives a most 
desponding account of affairs at home and 
abroad (Coxe, Memoirs of the Pelham Ad- 
ministration^ i. 282-3). The king becoming 
very dissatisfied with his ministers, whom he 
styled ' pitifull fellows * (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
1st Rep. App. p. 115), formed a plan for the 
recall of Granville with Bath to power. On 
learning this, Pelham resigned on 11 Feb. 
1746, but was reinstated in office on the 
14th, in consequence of the inability of Gran- 
ville and Bath to form an administration 
(Marchmojit Papers^ 1831 , i. 1 7 1 -4). Pelham 
was now able to insist upon the inclusion of 
Pitt in the ministry, which from that time 
forth had practically no opposition to en- 
counter either from the court or in parlia- 
ment. In April 1747 the lords took measures 
against the publishers of their debates. 
Pelham refused to take a similar course in 
the commons, saying, * Let them alone ; they 
make better speeches for us than we 
can make for ourselves * (Coxe, Memoirs of 
the Pelham Administration^ i. I^o). Differ- 
ing from Newcastle and the king, Pelham 
was from the first desirous to accept the 
P'rench proposals for peace, which ultimately 
resulted in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle on 
7 Oct. 1748 (Chalmers, Collection of 
Treaties, 1790, i. 424-67). In his defence 
of the peace in the House of Commons on 
29 Nov. 1748 (Pari. Hist. xiv. 346), Pelham 
argued that *it must certainly be a bad 
peace indeed if it be worse than a successless 
war,* and quoted the lines : 

Si quid novisti rectios istis, 
Candidas imperii ; si non.his utere mecum. 
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F^SLun LOT d^Tot*^ hlmntif ?o thr? rv:<i:ic- vwaT€Tset>3xmiK]ur the monej by means oft 
t^^yr. of tL^ n&tiooAl «rzpeiuilta7&. &cd t*^ the I>»tc?T lEmrAXDS. Zincf <>f /Ae jotndien tf 
nr^mkn^^fmfox ^f tLe fiiiaiiei». In the wis- fA« BriiUk Musemm^ 1^70, pt. L op. 307-9)^ 
Vrr ^^ 174'^ h« iueofA^fullj c&m«:^ out an Thoa^li he sofipaned Ijoid Hardwkkeg 
<rzr^faAiT<; Mrhem^ for the redaction of the bill for prErenting dandestiiie mniTiages C^ 
inun^x on th<; narional debt to thre^r p=r Geo. II, op. S3V. his prirtte opiniooft on the 
o«»t. ^1%. xir. fiVd-'J\ ^ At the end of the nxfaject aze dispated (Coxe, Metmoin oftk 
folio vin/ Tear the question of the Dnke of Pelkam AdmumUtratiom^ ii. 267; W'alpolEi 
IMfofi'f r»?ftigniition caused a rirJ-At Letters. 1S57, iL 3S5K Pelham died tt 
quarrel between Nem'castle and Pelham. Arlington Street, I^oicadilly, on 6 March 
which {*/r a time entirelj suspended their 1751, from an attack of errsipelaB, which is 
pri%-ate intercourse, and nearly broke up the said to have been brought on by immoderate 
ministry. The dianolution of the Leicester eating and want <^ exercise (i5. iL 874). He 
House party consequent on the death of the wa« buried in the Pelham vault in Laughton 
Prince of Wales rJO March 1751) was on Church, near Lewes. On bearing the news 
the whole farourable to Pelham: but the of his dealt h, the king is said to have exclaimed, 
discussions on the regency bill which en- *Xow I shall hare no more peace* (CoxEf 
sued lost him the friendship of the Duke of Memeirt of the PelAam AdwamMtratkm, ii. 
Cumberland. In April l^ol Pelham ex- 302). 

pr^sse^l a wish to ret ire and take the sinecure Pelham was a timid and peace-loving 
office of auditor of the exchequer, but was politician, without any commanding abilities 
dissuaded by the kin;r. In June 1751 Pel- or much strength of character, lie was a 
ham consented to Granville joining the good man of business, and both an able and 
ministry as lord president of the council. A an economical financier. His temper was 
curious account of the negotiations between . somewhat peevish, but his manners were 
i'elham and f rranville was given to the conciliatory, and his opinions were tolerant. 
Ilous^i of Commons on 20 Feb. 17&4, by , Though not a brilliant orator, he was an 
l»rd Nugfnf , who was the intermediary on . able debater and an excellent parliamentary 
that rK;casion (Pari. Jlist. xxiv. 634). In tactician. His q»eeche6 were marked by 
the n.'form of the calendar which was readiness and common-sense; but the 'can- 
adopted during thi« .session Pelham cordially dour and openness of his temper,* according 
('jmi^iirrt'diOtXKfMemoir^o/fhePf'lhamAff- to Lord Hardwicke in his 'Parliamentary 
jninitfrntion, ii. 17H). In November 1751 Journal,' Med him occasionally to depreciate 
he took part in the debate on the land forces the resources of the country-, and to magnify 
for the •Tisiii ng \ ear, and drew n distinction the strength of the rival power' (CoXE, 
Ix't we«-n II Htandmg army maintained against Memoirs of the Pelham Administration^ ii. 
law, and one maintain^ by law {Pari. Hist. 105). It is true that he chiefly maintained 
xiv. 1118). His resistance to the reduction his influence in parliament by an elaborate 
of the land tax gave rise to the following system of corruption : but Horace Walpole, 
jmraplirase of the well-known epigram on , who hated him, believed that he * would 

never have wet his finger [in corruption] if 
Sir Robert Walpole had not dipped up to the 
elbow ; but as he did dip, and as Mr. Pelham 
was persuaded that it was as necessary for 
hira to be minister as it was for Sir Robert 
Walpole, he plunged as deep ' (Memoirs of 
the Reign of George II, i. 234-5). Pel- 



Sir .John Vanbrugh : 

Lie heavy on him, laml, for he 
Jjaid many a heavy tax on thee 

{ih. xiv. 11. '52; y< K\.v^M.Y^, Memoirs of the 
Reign of George II, 1847, i. 2V.)). Contrary- 
to his own convictions, and in defiance of j 



his prevloiiH policy, he was in<luced by the ■ ham's private life was respectable, except 
king ill .January 1 752 to propose the grunt of . that he was a * professed gamester ' ((iLOVER, 
a subsidy to tliM el<»ctor of Saxony. In the Memoirs bg a celebrated Literary and Political 




raiico, he sii])])orte(l a bill for the natunilisa- | A genuine attachment existed between 



tion of tin* .lews, which became law in 1753 

^/. Hist. xiv. 1112), but was repealed in 

Uowing year, with l\»lham'fi consent, 

to the popular clamour against it {ib. 

2). lie was *not unfriendly to the 

e ' of founding the Rritish Museum, but 



Pelham and his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle; and on Pelham's marriage, Newcastle 
assigned to him one-half of the property 
which he had inherited from his father {ib. 
ii. 305). In 1729 Pelham purchased Esber 
Place in Surrey, which, with the aid of Kent, 
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he neatly improved and embellished. Pope, of Newcastle at the Loan Collection of 

in the' Epilogue to the Satires' (Dui^o^titfi/, National Portraits at South Kensington in 

pp. 66-7), refers to 1867 (Catalogue, No. 336) ; and a third, also 

Esher's peaceful grove hy William Hoare, was lent by the Earl of 

Where Kent and nature vie for Pelham's love ; Chichester to the Guelph exhibition in 

1891. There are engravings of Pelham by 

and Thomson to * Esher's groves,* where Houston, after both Hoare and Shackle- 

* from courts and senates Pelham finds re- ton. 

poae'(&a«ow/Summer,*ll. 1429-32). Esher [Besides Coxe's Memoirs of the Pelham Ad- 

Place vras sold by Pelham*s grandson ministration and the other works quoted in the 

LewiSy second baron Sondes, in July 1805, text, the following books have been consulted : 

to Mr. John Spicer, who pulled down Pel- Lecky's Hist, of Kngland in the Eighteenth 

ham's house with the exception of the old Century, 1883, vol. i. ; Mahon's Hist, of Eng- 

gatehouse, known as Wolsey's Tower, land, 1868, vols. iii. iv. ; Torrens's History of 

which is still standing. CHbinets, 1894; Dodington's Diary, 1784; 

' An Ode to the Right Honourable Henry Chesterfield's Letters, 1846, ii. 457 ; Macaula/s 

.IhRn,. F-n.. on hi^ beinff auDointed first Essays. 1886, pp. 286-7. 293. 299-803 ; Ballan- 



^ ZcU . r^ t 1 \ uT r J • IiT *o'3, pp. 4U-di ; norsneids oussex, 1530, 1. 

on Pelham s death was first published m the ^^2-5, 361-3 ; Brayley's Surrey, 1850, ii. 436- 

« London Magazme for March 1754 (xxiii. 441 . xhorne's Environs of London, 1876, i. 203- 

136-6). Pelham*s correspondence with Lord 2O6 ; CoUins's Peerage of England. 1 812, v. 61 8- 

Essex 1732-6 (Addit. MSS. 27732-5), and 521 ; Burke's Peerage, 1894, p. 280; Foster's 

with the Duke of Newcastle and others. Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, iii. 1138; 

1716-54 (16. 32686-33066), is preserved in Alumni Westmonasterienses, 1862, pp. 644, 666, 

the British Museum. His letters to Presi- 656 ; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1890 ; Official 

dent Dundas, 1748-62, are among the manu- Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, 

scripts at Amiston {Hist, MSS, Comm. 3rd pt- ii. pp. 47, 66, 67. 79, 81, 92, 104 ; Notes and 

Rep. App. p. 415). Pelham was a frequent Queries, 8th ser. vi. 168.] G. F. R. B. 

subject of caricatures, in many of which he PELHAM, HENRY THOMAS, third 

was styled 'King Henry the Ninth' (cf. Cat Eahl of Chichester (1804-1880), second. 

Satirical and Political Prints and Draioings but eldest surviving, son of Thomas, second 

in British Museum, e<J. Stephens and Haw- earl[q.v.],born in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, 

kins ). on 2o Aug. 1804, was educated at Westminster 

Pelham married, on 29 October 1726, Lady and Trimty College, Cambridge. On 24 April 
Catherine Manners, eldest daughter of John, 1824 he entered the army as a comet in the 
second duke of Rutland, by whom he had 6th dragoons, but, by the influence of the 
two sons and six daughters. Both his sons Duke of Wellington, was able on 14 Oct. of 
died in November 1739, of ulcerated sore the same year to exchange into the royal 
throat, which became subsequently known horse-guards {Addit. MS, 33230, ff. 22-4). 
as the * Pelham fever* (CoxB, Memoirs of tJie He became lieutenant in 1827, captain (un- 
Pelham Administration, ii. 305). Four of attached) in January 1828, and major in the 
his daughters survived infancy, viz. (1) armj^inl841. In 1844 he resigned his com- 
Catherine, bom 24 July 1727, who married mission. He was afterwards an active sup- 
on 3 Oct. 1744, her cousin, Henry Fynes Clin- porter of the volunteer movement. In 1825 
ton, ninth earl of Lincoln, afterwards second the Duke of Newcastle invited him, without 
duke of Newcastle (cr. 1756), and died on making any stipulation regarding Pelham's 
27 July 1760 ; (2) Frances, bom on 18 Aug. political principles, to accept his nomination 
1728, who died unmarried on 10 Jan. for the parliamentary representation of the 
1804 ; (3) Grace, bom in January 1735, duke's borough of NewarK ; but Pelham suc- 
who married, on 12 Oct. 1752, the Hon. ceeded to the earldom in 1826, before the 
Lewis Watson, afterwards first baron election, and Mr. Gladstone became member 
Sondes, and died on 31 July 1777; and in his stead. Chichesterheld whig opinions, 
(4) Mary, bom in September 1739, who died but was not an ardent partisan. He was deeply 
unmarried. His widow, who was ranger of interested in religious, social, and educational 
Greenwich Park, died at her house at W hite- questions. On '22 Feb. 1841 he was appointed 
hall on 17 Feb. 1780, aged 79. an ecclesiastical commissioner, and on 30 Jan. 

There is a portrait of Pelham by Hoare of 1847 became a commissioner to report on the 

Bath in the National Portrait Gallery, question of equalising the pecuniary value of 

Another portrait was exhibited by the Duke episcopal sees. When the Church Estates' 
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■.r ".-•" :: ■.•" : ->M.---- • 's.r -.-n r^r -i- uiii i :ar,r.LJi it* 'jir =.__r--i. Hr t«»k an 

.--"*. r.'-: • ■.•r >-*■': :a" - »!*' '.-r '.-*-. li:-.-- ^ar* -n "ir ?^'~lrzi'rnT :: Sadburr, 

i.-.l 1.--- : • ■-' --r.--.- :.• ii ~ :■ r.' :: it**: i.n: -^ir-rr rr-ri^ir-i i." ■. jj2.i:r.i,rv. whetv. m 

- ■•? I*. -:.."..— .U-" ..i. ■ -r::z::.~ ■ '•.f* 7 ".:-«».. Jir ir.-i !:_> iisi-j zatt "■'Iv escaped 

:.:.'. I'-T '. I . i."i - -:--r.- : .- -.:- :r- >i.i^ ".nm- - i^ra"! tb-.'I "l-rir Lo'-is^. He 

-• — .i.-.- ."-■■ 'V.- I.— -: :- .-.-.- r.t-..Lj^ x L-sai ir ->- i_--- "r-ra.?- ir»rr : : Han'ani Col- 

.V. ■ -.■ I.-.: :-••'.- - : L.— -1 r-'^-ai-:-. --a^ ji l-.-i-". I^ T-It :■: 11 •s-.ruz Tr^rhr seems 

• . - -.»-,-'•-- -WL- t. •• :" • ..I.: L •-::- .t^ -rr- " !ia~- ztfra li Ezj:".-izi: r. .*. >-:umm? to 

•. >r.- ■'-■.•""■..• .'[..- i.i.-7>'' -•-. ui'i "--: ^:i:ii7. b^.-osi- i zltzl'-tt of the ttmit 

xi.* .-•... -^; T . - .- .-.-L.-.j-. !:l. a .1^"-. :l L'^.j*^-*- ji l-.-i-'. I" I'-W hr wa* one 

V'>.H-- .. -. . : / v.- .-. ..-r *-.' :'-'7. iz.i c-ir :-.ci=_*-;:ii-ri f "iir I'^irrJ Colonies 

Jf- Ti^ i ., --^-^.-^; r. • .- 2i.i.iJurr=.T=.- LT-i N x::-..i: Iziiir*. I- lr47 he Kt^ms to 

'.r' p- -. r.' V- . ..V. '..- .- 1-4-i i : zi=:.--v. n-r LiTr :»'-ir:r*i :■: tl::j:ljjii f:r rr>.<i, ne-siding 

-.t'l'-r. ---.,,- ^'.-. -.. ir. : ni ".:u: - l-**- '^-r i: oir*-? :=. E."-*-?! : r s^c-r v-ats. and in- 

j>-. ..* ..'-',", • ■ •'•''V "• ^'- - '.''>^rvt-. i':!.* z. T-rv-irizx '-^ -rj-r-' m :h.e rndeavour to form 

*:." Ii.-»-.p. .-: -.r.: M4r-.*^--=irn: :: 'l-.riT.i:-! i i-rir-j f :r t^t r^li^!i* iii>:ruciioix of the 

P*.-»'.r.- ■ 1- *:■"- ' '.-' 'Vir-^-rl:'jil i:--ri, Ir. Llz.*. r.~"."::rd:-lT ir r»n:ov-ril to Suffolk, 

h- »;/.x< :r. .', .1 ..-. ". -4-j .r. ? :- 1» tt :' tI- Tlrr*- iir i.T«i :[i I JmIv I'^-TS. His pToptrty, 

/Mr.' '■. Vfi.r.y/;, '.•;;>jr- Ht ■s'l* i rv- b:i^;ri:i^ "■: :ii* """ill. Lit chi-rflT in Lincoln- 

/.i^r 4' *vT. .*.'.• . %.-.-: R .- .r.rrej .rr.: TTr-ik-rr. *j:.r»r. iT^rlir :. ir.i M^s^aohiiTfrrts Bay: he 

n *f.-- H . .— .:' ly .-i-. ■*■!.* i-;r •: !.> ro-anr^r brother, who died 
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^.:. c .'.; -*--r -r^t- >:.i/' ir.'r'i I'.H li- ;"-!i.i:i" ::' br!" r^ Liz:. :- Aiz"!*! It^T. 
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r ,*-<•? '.r. :;; >-.-.. .-'.0. '^'i.^rr Lr -arLT T-rrr PrlLmi '^x'Ti-d. nr«t. Jemima, daughter 

j/.p.-sr. ff-- : "'i '4* H^Ar.nirr H: :-r - ::" P=.:=:is Wdl.ir-.jrave. who died b»'fore 

J *; M i.-' :. i "■*';. M-: rf.;irrir<i.'^;n I" A:r- 1"?-"^. i:^ r=i:rn::n; 5^>'niiy. in If^fc*. in New 

lAflyW-iT. I/.' i'i'r.-.i. r.f'h Oi i^L"-r : "L-e Enrlir*!. Elizaberh. dauj?hter of Godfn^y 

^.r'u K.;.-; ',?' 'ir':.i-:r.. SJ.-''l>i '- i-'Miv Rii^rville or B->-»LI- -"^f <.iunthwaite. York- 

l-^'iV. i'.;-. :.,' ,- .- •', .r - :.- .':r.l •Lr-rr: -L>r. 2" : 'w: : w r' il'^j-^r Hirlakenden. IJv 

'I;: ./;.*-.--. ']-■.■ •.:■■-• -■ r,. W..",--r J'-r. -^o":. wi> :.r :: ii rlvr ebillr- n. 1 1 is dan nht or 

(h l^'i-i. • ■. . A I- \I I'. ! .r f.-v..r-:r rr. 1 -'-■.' Prr.vl >• wMi w::V* i'l* J-siah Winslow. It 

ft 

t', 1-7 L 'it.f'- \'-\ ^'i *!,- *.•!-. •:viaLl* -:*:' rP-r.rl "p^ \v!i«:uarri»'driovemor 

\Ur','.,A/' , Ur ■/:■'■. I. A .' .-. 17 .V^r r. S-O [-^IF--*-"'* ^J^'^ :-^'';t "f Anierc.in Ilkv- 

Ta.v, :'.r*:;*;' .. I. ',.■-. 17 M-*r :, l*-*".; il-c.ri. " ■-• y. Her er: i'r!i;.im. hi* AnC' sror>. A:o.. l-y 

If; M r'-:. I ■'.-'.'; ]:;.-. ;♦: 'i ., ' ..r. . F'.t: 1. l)-\ .-• r«. ' •■-■:• Cr.:i-- r. r..; ul-.i-ht-d IbTO tnjm the Cul- 

'Jr'l -tr. ;;i-- n.j O. i.K G. N. •^'-*- '•" "• *•-• Md>sichu>ctts Hist. l^uciety ; 

K'-::r.t:tt K'/.^ ;i £ccta!'...:iv?:il reccrd. compiletlby 

I'KMf AM, Ili:::l5Kl:T i U\t)>-]r,T:^)^ a rrli-ive ui IVllMm.] ^ C. A. H. 

4-'A',ni f,\,t,ni \,rA,:i\Ay in >ii"«-.\,l#iir fKj.rsibly PELHAM, JUllN I'E c/. 14*J1>), treasurer 

in I jri''*In-fn:«-, in I'l'i'). v. a- tli».«.lili...r *ori of '»f Krijhind, was the son of Sir John IVlham, 

II«rf»"rt l'i-l|jjMii jin<i I*<-n»'I«»|M-, n yoan;.'».'r a Su>v'X knight who fought in the wars of 

d»nii,'litir ol'I Ii'im;i- \\'«--t. -cr-nrnl Ir)rd 1)^ 1h Edward III in Fmnce, and of his wife .loan 

WniT. II- nni-t lur iMn-riillv fJi?.tin'nii-h».'d H^rlMTt of Winchelsea. He was in the 

i'r'iiii it v«r\ «Ii-i;inf nl;ifivf, Ilirrli'rrt.fon nf service of John of Gaunt, duke of Laneastt-r, 

Sir Willuon I*i|lifim, fi-llovv of Mau'dali-n and afterwards of his son, Henry of iVrby, 

(•i,Ili(.r.., Ox fi, rd, v% ho vvii- h-irii in H'tH'J. TIih sul).-«-ijin.'ntly Henry IV. On 7 Her. l.'WK'Uie 

rol'iMi-t, who wa- at no nniviT.-ity. was was ap|K.)intHd by John of (launt constaWe 

bronu'ht ii|) a^ arrmntry ^••nth-riian. Mis of lVvensi*y Cast h* fi)r life. He waspos^il^lv 

iinr|c/l linnui- i'flliiirn, wa- a MH'inlxT of till' one of the scanty band that landiHl with 

\'ir|.'iniii ( ''inijiJiMv, aii'l Ili-rl.itrt I*»'lham and ll»'nrv at Uav»*nspur in liii*9, and was oer- 

u \niifi;Mr l*rotli<r Williain intrn*>t«Ml tlu-ni- tainly with him at Pontefract soon after his 

wlv*"' in |*n»ji.(i> f,i' colonisation. landinpf. Meanwhile his wife Joan Pelham 

In \i'i'J\) Pi'lhani joiin-d th«; Mjis^sacliusetts sustained something like a siege from Kich- 

C'" l\ would a|»|H'ar from Winthrop's , ard's partisans in Pevensev Castle. An in- 

\l hi- arran^'-rrl tosail with Win- i teresting letter, written in ^^n^lish and dated 

tsaelnisetts in the Aralx'Ua on ■ '2'") July, from Joan to John is printetl in Ctd- 

y ItJ.'JO, lmt,thouj(h theyonnj,'er lins's * Peerage,* viii. 95-6 (1779). Ilallam, 

, llerljert did not actually go out who reprints it in modem spelling (Litem- 
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ture 0/ Europe, i. 55-6), describes it as * one 
of the earliest instances of female penmanship/ 
Pelham was knighted at Henry s coronation 
on 13 Oct. 1399, and is therefore reckoned 
amonff the original knights of the Bath. 
On 24 Oct. he received tiie honour of bear- 
ing the royal sword before the king. He 
conducted the deposed Richard II from 
Leeds Castle in Kent to the Tower {Chro- 
nique de la Traison, App. p. 296, Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) Henry IV. granted to Pelham and his 
heirs male on 12 Feb. 1400 the constablesbip 
of Pevensey and the honour of Laigle, of 
which Pevensey was the chief place. This 
involved a paramount position over the whole 
rape of Pevensey. Pelham served as knight of 
the shire for Sussex in the first, second, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth parliaments of Henry IV, 
as sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in 1401. 
In 1402 he served on a commission to repair 
the banks of Pevensey marsh, and to draw 
up a survey and statutes (Dugdale, Hist, of 
tmbanking and Drayning, pp. 95-7). As 
constable of Pevensey he was busied in de- 
fending the coast from threatened French 
invasions. In the 'Unlearned' parliament 
of October 1404 he was appointed, with 
Thomas, lord Fumival, treasurer of war to 
collect the special subsidies granted by the 
commons, and to apply the results strictly to 
the purpose for which it was granted (Rot. 
Part. iii. 546 b). The date of their appoint- 
ment was 11 Nov., and their earliest recorded 
{Mtyment was on 18 Nov. (Wylib, Henry IV, 
li. 111). But the task was a thankless one. 
In the long session of the parliament of 1406 
Pelham, who joined with Fumival in begging 
to be relievedfof their duties, was discharged 
on 19 June by the king, at the request of the 
estates (Hot Pari. iii. 577, 584-5). Kut Pel- 
ham petitioned for and obtained the appoint- 
ment of auditors to the war accounts. From 
these he ultimately obtained his discharge. 
He was moreover one of the committee ap- 
pointed to inspect the engrossing of the roll 
of parliament (ib. iii. 585). 

On 5 Feb. 1405 Pelham was made keeper 
of the New Forest, and on 8 Dec. of the 
same year steward of the duchy of Lancaster. 
In March 1405 Edward, duke of Vork, was 
put under his charge at Pevensey, while in 
October of the same year Pelham conducted 
his prisoner to the kind's presence, probably 
at Kenilworth (Wtijb, ii. 42, 46, 48 ; Fcedera, 
viii. 387, 388). The state of Pevensey was, 
however, hardly secure. In October Pelham 
complained to the council that the keep had 
partly fallen down (Ord. Privy Council^ i. 
261). In February 1406 Pelham had 
the custody of Edmund, earl of March, and 
his brother Roger, with an allowance of 



five hundred marks a year for their main- 
tenance. In 1409 these prisoners were trans- 
ferred from his custody to that of the Prince 
of Wales. In 1407 Pelham became chief 
butler of Chichester and of all the ports of 
Sussex. On 22 Jan. 1412 he succeeded Lord 
Scrope of Masham as treasurer. This shows 
that Pelham acted politically along with 
Archbishop Arundel, who had just been re- 
appointed chancellor. On 11 July 1412 he 
was appointed with others to muster the 
troops going with the Duke of Clarence to 
Aquitaine (jFcedera, viii. 757V On 12 Nov. 
1412 he was rewarded with tresh grants, in- 
cluding the rape of Hastings, with all the 
franchises exercised by the dukes of Brittany 
and Lancaster, its former lords. He was 
nominated an executor of Henry IV's will 
(Rot. Pari. iv. 6 a). 

After Henry V*s accession Pelham was 
deprived of the treasury on 21 March, and 
replaced by the Earl ol Arundel. He was 
still, however, much employed. He was put 
on a commission appointed on 31 May 1414 
to negotiate for an alliance with France, or 
to revive Henry's claims to the French throne 
(Fcedera, ix. 133). Pelham is sometimes 
said to have accompanied Henry V on his 
Norman expedition in 1417, but it was 
really his son, John, who did this (Ord. Priiy 
Council, ii. 218). In 1414 for a short time he 
was made guardian of the captive James of 
Scotland at Pevensey (Wtlie, ii. 403). In 
February 1415 he received a grant of 700/. for 
James's custody and maintenance (Fosdera, 
ix. 203). Many years after, in 1423, he was on 
the commission appointed to negotiate for 
King James's release (Rot. Pari. iv. 211). He 
was named executor to Thomas, duke of Cla- 
rence (Ftedera, ix. 462 ; Nichols, Ro^al Wills, 
p. 232). In 1422 Sir John Mortimer was 
committed to his custodv at Pevensey (Ord. 
Privy Council, ii, 332, iii. 11). He was in 
custody of the queen-dowager Joan of Na- 
varre, who expiated her crime of necromancy 
by a long imprisonment at Pevensey. He 
was on a commission to borrow money 
for the king in Sussex and Kent. He was 
also an executor of the will of Henr\' V. 
Under Henry VI he again sat in parliament 
in 1422 and 1427, and in 1423 negotiated 
for a peace with Scotland and the release of 
King James. lie drew up his last will on 
8 Feb. 1429, and died four days later. He 
ordered that his body should be buried in 
the Cistercian abbey of Robert sbridge. He 
gave the land for the rebuilding of the Austin 

Eriory of Holy Trinity at Hastings, which 
ad to be now removed from its former site 
within the town, which had been swept away 
by the sea, to be rebuilt at Warbleton, ten 
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u.li*:* k-r&T. il^ va.4 -.Lrr^f'.r; r^sarvieti the See from 1370 to 140d. and was lendered 

*A •h.'^ fojikd^T ^if the ' X-iTT Priory of HoIt menKxmble bj a markwi reviral of duistiaii 

Tr:r..'T b^etidft H^stin^' * Mowutitrnu vi. life azid diyzpline. At once Kftlons ud 

1 ^ ;. ' j :idicioc«, and am excellent or;;mniaery Pelbam 

Mh mMTT.'A J''An, 'i£:i?Lt«r of Sir JoLn irm« indefktiemble in pAroehuLl TisxtAtion, and 

Kiyr inri!, and h^d bj Lrr a «on nam^d Jobn, applii^ a gentle bat etfectnal rtimnlos to the 

h:4 A icc'^^tViT, and tvo d^uzhiers. Aznes and dormant enerzies of bonorarr canons and 

J^jan, who r^pi>r<rtiTe'.T marri^ John Co!- rural deans. He also provided by means of 

brond of JV^refiAm, and .Sir John .St. Clair, a diocesan charcb association for the boildinff 

A val'iarion of his e^tar^ made in XV^'fi \s and restoration of churches, paz8onaf[C8, tnd 

print'T'l by CoIlin« and tr&a*lat^ by Lower, scho'jls thronghoat the diocese, and in 1879 

Th<; r<:ntal amount^l to the larsre som of he instituted a diocesan conference which hss 

Hlhl. itn, Zd. Ti^9-A»ri hi> wif»;'s letter already met regularly from that date. Though a 

mentioned, four familiar letters to him in strongeTangelicalfhe viewed the high-church 

Kn^rli^h &n; printed by Coilina. movement without marked dis&voor. He 

[CoUiDi's P«n«fe, 1770. viii. 94-109 ; I»werB ad^o«ted the refonn of cnnvowtion bv the 

n.iit/iriral and Geii«il'i?ical Noticts of the Pel- consolidation of the provmces of Canterbury 

h«m FamiljCpriTatifelT printed, 1873). pp. 10-21, and York, a readjustment of the proportion 

is m* inly JijKtd on 0>!!irj«. which it often follows of ex officio to elected members, and an ex- 

vrT\*9L\]y; 1^7t. Pari. ToU. ill. and iv. ; Xicolai^'s tension of the franchise to all licensed clerey- 

Pric'-edini^ and ^;nlin«DC^ of the Priry Council, men in priest's orders. He also formed a 





daughter of Thomas 

""vthenshawe Hall, 

?ft issue three sons 

Mury licnrh'ttti Juliana, f.*ldfst daughter of and one daughter. Ilis eldest son, Ilenry 
J'ninciM (iodolphin, fifth duke of l-.eed.s, was Francis Pelhtim. holds the chair of ancient 
born on 21 Juno iHll. He was educated at history at Oxford. 

WrrHt minstrr S(;hool and Chri.st Church, ( )x- [Foster's Peeraire. Chichester ; F(«tersAlumni 
ford, \s\i*:T*t ho nmtrirulat«-d on 5 Juno 1^1*9, q^od. ; Fostera iDdex Eccle?. ; Barkers AVest- 
graduat'd n..'\. in 18.*J2, and proceeded M..\. minster .School Register; Clergy List; Crock- 
and U.I), in IhoT. JIc was ordained deacon ford's Clerical Directorj% 1893 ;* Eastern Daily 
by th«; liihhopof London (Blomfield) in 1K54, PrM»s, 4 Feb. 1893, memoir, with portrait, re- 
and j)lac<'d in nolo charge of the pariah of j>roduced in Norwich Diocesan Calendar for 
Kast«r^(Mte in the dioc*«»o of Chichester, ' 1894. p. 151 ; Times and Guardian, 2 May 1894 ; 
wlien; In; laid the foundations of a lifelong ! Review of the Churches, 16 May 1894, p. 74; 
fri.'nd.shii) with Cardinal Manning; subse- 1 O^merod's Cheshire (ed. Helsby), iu.6 11.] 
qu«!ntlv he waH instituted on 2:^ Mav 18.37 to I •*• ^* ^• 

the netory of IJergh Apton, Norfolk, which I PELHAM, PETER (d. 1751), mezzo- 
he h«l<l until 1852. In 1847 he was made ; tint-engraver, son of Peter Pelham of Chi- 
houorary canon of Norwich Cathedral, and . Chester, was born, according to Redgrave, 
cliaphiin to the queen, and in 1802 perpetual | about 1684, but more probably some ten 
curat «» of Christ Cliurch, Ilampstead. In , vears later. His father died at Chichester 
IH.V), on the recommendation of Lord Pal- ^ m 1 7o6, aged over eighty, and a sister Helen 
nnTHton, he was instituted to the crown ■ was living there in 1762. The earliest date 
liviii^r f)f St. .Marylelxme, Middlesex, and in on his plates is 1720, and between that vear 
|Hr>7 was oonsi'cratjul, on .SO April, to the see I and 1726 he pn)duced a number of excellent 
of Norwich, vacant by the resignation of . portraits, which were published in London, 
Hi.^sJHJp 1 1 iuds. 1 1 is preferment is understood I some of them by himself ; these include Queen 
to liav(» h(M?n din? to tht) influence of Lord \ Anne, Lord Carteret, Lord Wilmington, 
Shaft «'s!)urv. Tli(5 consecration ceremony ; (.Teorge I, and the Duke of Newcastle, after 
was ])erfornied )>y Archbishop Sumner anil ! Kneller; Oliver Cromwell, after Walker ; the 
HislKJps Tait and Sumner. II is episcopate Earl ol I )erby,afterWinstanley; Lord Moles- 
last rd niori' than thirty-six years, a longer worth, and Dr. Edmund Gibson, bishop of 



term than that of any of his predecessors, 
I'xcept ilishop Le Spencer [q. v.], who held 



London, after Murray ; Jamea Gibb, the archi- 
tect, after Huyssing or Hysing ; and Mr8.Cent- 
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livre, after Firmin. In 1726 Pelham emigrated 
to America with hia wife Martha and two 
6ona,Peterand Charles, and settled at Boston, 
where he established a school, in which were 
taught writing, reading, dancing, painting, 
and needlework, and practised both as painter 
and engraver until the end of his life ; he 
was the earliest artist resident in America, 
and his portrait of the Rev. Cotton Mather, 
published in 1727, is believed to have been 
the first mezzotint plate ever executed there. 
Pelham's American prints, of which thirteen 
are catalogued by Chaloner Smith, comprise 
portraits of the' Rev. Charles Brockwell ; 
Thomas Hollis, after Ilighmore ; Benjamin 
Colman, Joseph Sewall, and Governor \V. 
Shirley, all after Smibert. In 1748 Pelham 
married, at Boston, as his second wife, Mary 
Coplev, widow of Richard Copley and daugh- 
ter of John Singleton of Quinville Abl^y, 
CO. Clare, and thus became the stepfather 
and first instructor of John Singleton Copley 
[4- ^'0» ^^® painter. Mrs. Copley appears to 
nave Kept a tobacco store, which was added 
to the already varied attractions of the Pel- 
ham establishment. He died in December 
1751, and was buried on the 14th of that 
month at Trinity Church, Boston ; his widow 
survived him until 1789. Of his sons by his 
first wife, Peter Pelham settled in 1749 in 
Virginia, William Pelham died at Boston in 
1761, and Charles Pelham became a school- 
master at Medford in Massachusetts, pur- 
chased land at Newton in the same state, 
married Mary Tyler, niece of Sir William 
Pepperell, and left a daughter, married to 
Thomas Curtis, and mother of Charles Pel- 
ham Curtis. 

By his second marriage he had a son, 
Henbt Pelham (1749-1806), who painted 
historical subjects and miniatures, and ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1777 and 
1778, when he was residing in London with 
his half-brother, Copley; later he went to 
Ireland, intending to practise as an engineer, 
became agent 01 Lord Lansdowne's estates 
in Kerry, and was accidentally drowned in 
the Kenmare river in 1806. He was married 
to the daughter of William Butler of Castle- 
crine, co. Clare, but left no surviving issue. 
A good mezzotint plate by W. Ward of * The 
Finding of Moses, from a picture by Henry 
Pelham, was published in 1787. The fir&t 
picture sent by Copley to England, * A Boy 
with a Squirrel,' was a portrait of Henry 
Pelham. 

[Massachnsettf Historical Society's ProcetKl- 
ings. May 186G ; Perkins's Life of J. S. Copley; 
J. Chaloner Sinith*8 British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits ; Bedgrare's Diet, of Artists.] 

F. M. O'D. 



PELHAM, THOMAS, fourth Babonet 
and first Baron I^lham (1660 P-1712), eldest 
son of Sir John Pelham, third baronet, by 
Lady Lucy, second daughter of Robert Sid- 
ney, second earl of Leicester of that name, 
was bom about 1650. He was returned to 
parliament for East Grinstead, Sussex, on 
25 Oct. 1678, and retained the seat until 
13 Aug. 1679, when he was returned for 
Lewes. He continued to represent Lewes 
until July 1702, when, bein^ doubly re- 
turned, he elected to sit for tne county of 
Sussex. Pelham belonged to the whig party, 
and held office as commissioner of customs 
from 20 April 1689 to 24 March 1691, and 
as lord commissioner of the treasury from 
18 March 1689-90 to 21 March 1690-1, 
again from 1 May 1698 to 1 June 1699, and 
from 29 March 1701 to 8 May 1702. He suc- 
ceeded his father as fourth baronet in January 
1702-3, was sworn in as vice-admiral of the 
coast of Sussex on 21 Mav 1705, and by 
letters patent, dated 16 Dec. 1706, was 
created Baron Pelham of Laughton, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords accord- 
ingly (30 Dec.) He died at his seat, Hal- 
land l^ace, Sussex, on 23 Feb. 1711-12. 
His remains were interred (8 March) in the 
chancel of Laughton parish church. 

Pelham married twice, viz.: (1) Eliza- 
beth {d, 1681), daughter of Sir William 
Jones, attorney-general to Charles H; 
(2) Lady Grace (5. 1700\ youngest daugh- 
ter of Gilbert Holies, tuird earl of Clare. 
By his first wife he had issue, two daughters 
only, viz. : Lucy (d, 1089), and Elizabeth 
(married in July 1698 to Charles, second 
Viscount Townshend [q. v.], died 11 May 
1711). By his second wife he had issue two 
sons, viz. : Thomas, who succeeded him [see 

I'ELUAM-HOLLES, ThOUAS, DuKB OF NeW- 

castle-upok-Tyne and Newcastle-undeb- 
Ltne], and Henry [see Pelham, Henbt, 
1695?-1754], and five daughters: (1) Grace 
(d. 1710), wife of George Naylor of Hurst- 
monceaux, York herald ; (2) Frances (d, 
1756), to Christopher Wandesford, viscount 
Castlecomer; (3) Gertrude, to David Pol- 
hill of Otford, Kent; (4) Lucy, to Henry 
Clinton, earl of Lincoln (afterwards Duke of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne fq. v.] ; and (5) Mar- 
garet, to Sir John Shelley of Mitchelgrove, 
Sussex. 

[Lower's Pelham Family ; Berry's County 
Genealogies (Sussex) ; Misc. Genoal. ot Herald. 
2nd 8er. i. 266, iv. 62 ; Beyer's Annals of Queen 
Anne, 17H-12; Collins's Peerage (Brydges), 
V. 51 7 : Luttrell's Brief Relation of State Affairs ; 
HorsHeld's Lewes, i. 340, and Sassex, i. 184; 
Members of Parliament (official list); Lords' 
Journals, zriii. 191, zx. 4; Cobbett's ParL Hist. 
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vol. V. ; Hajdn's Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby ; 
Diary of Henry Sidney, ed. Blencowe (1843).] 

J. M. R. 

PELHAM, THOMAS, first Eabl op Chi- 
chester (1728-1805), born on 28 Feb. 1728, 
was the son and heir of Thomas Pelham, esq., 
of Stanmer, Sussex, by Annetta, daughter of 
Thomas Bridges, esqL, of Constantinople. His 
grandfather, Henry Pelham, clerk of tlie Pells, 
who died in 1721, was a younger brother of the 
first Baron Pelham of iJaughton. The father, 
after having been a merchant at Constanti- 
nople, was M.P. for Lewes from 1727 to 
1737. He died on 21 Dec. 1737 ( Gent, Mag. 
p. 767). His correspondence between 1718 
and 1737 is among the Pelham MSS. (Addit. 
MS. 33085). 

After spending a few months at Cam- 
bridge, the younger Pelham went in 1749 to 
Florence, where he was entertained bj Sir 
Horace Mann, and formed an unsuitable 
attachment for the Countess Acciajuoli. In 
the summer of 1750 he was at Hanover, and 
dined with the elector. 

Meanwhile he had been elected to parlia- 
ment, on 13 Dec. 1749, for Rye. Being ap- 
pointed a commissioner of trade on 6 April 
1754, he accepted the ofler of a seat for 
Sussex from his cousin, the Duke of New- 
castle, and represented the countv from Mav 
1754 till Nov. 1768. In 1761 Pelham was 
named a lord of the admiralty. On 23 Oct. 
1762 his relative Newcastle informed him of 
his intention not to ser\'e under Lord Bute, 
and asked Pelham's advice. In the same 
year, when the duke obtained for himself the 
barony of Pelham of Stanmer, the reversion 
of it was secured by the patent to Pelham 
(Walpole, Meni. George HI, i. 156 ; Jesse, 
George III, i. 122). 

On the formation of the first Hockingham 
ministry in July 1765, Pelham was named 
comptroller of the household, and was sworn 
of the privy council. When Newcastle fol- 
lowed Rockingham out of office a year later, 
Pelliam resigned. On this occasion New- 
castle recommended all his friends to the 
king's favour, *and my cousin Pelham in par- 
ticular.' But neither Newcastle nor the 
Duke of Portland thought Pelham's resigna- 
tion necessary. On the death, in Nov. 1768, 
of Newcastle, with whom l*elham was in 
confidential correspondence till the last, Pel- 
ham became Baron Pelham of Stanmer and 
head of the fiimily. In 1773 he obtained 
the lucrative sinecure of the surv^eyor- 
generalsliip of the customs of London, the 
reversion to which he had obtained in 1756. 

From 1774 to 1775 he also held the nomi- 
nal office of chief justice in eyre north of 
the Trent, which he gave up on his appoint- 



ment as master of the great wardrobe. The 
ofier of the latter office was 'quite unexpected 
and unasked.' The office waa abolisM in 
1782, and Pelham was its last holder. He 
continued to attend occasionally the de- 
bates in the House of Lords, and in 1788hii 
name was attached to the two protests drawn 
up against Pitt*s provision for the expected 
regency (Rogebs, Protests of the Lords, m. 
228, 230). Walpole ranks him among 'oooit 
ciphers,' and always refers contemptuously to 
'Tommy Pelham.' He was intimate with 
the I^nncess Amelia, second daughter of 
George U, and when she died m 1786 
acted as one of her executors (Addit, MS. 
33135). 

On 23 June 1801 Pelham was created Eari 
of Chichester. He died, on 8 Jan. 1805, at 
his country house of Stanmer, Sussex, and 
was buried at Lauffhton in the same county. 

Pelham married, on 15 June 1754, at 
Mortlake, Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Frederick Meinhard Frankland, third son of 
Sir Thomas Frankland, hart. She died on 
5 March 1813, having had three sons and 
four daughters. Three of the latter and one 
of the former predeceased their psients. 
The snr\'iving daughter, Amelia, died un- 
married in 1847. The eldest son, Thomai, 
and the third son, George, are noticed 
separately. 

[The Pelham MSS. presented to the British 
Museum in 1887 by the present Elarl of Chiches- 
ter contain a large quantity of private and 
official correspondence of the first earl. See also 
Lodge's Genealogy of the Peerage ; O. E. C.'s 
Peerage ; Ret. Mcmb. Pari. ; Gent. Mag. 1805, 
i. 91; Ann. Reg. p. 459; Walpole's Corresp. 
1891, ii. 221-2 w. iii. 48, iv. 287. 454, Mem. 
George 111, i. 45, 156, ii. 194, Last JournaU 
(Doran), i. 520; Haydn's Diet, of Dignities; 
Luard's Grad. Cant. ; Horsfield's Hist, of Leves, 
i. 340, gives the Pelham pedigree.] 

G. Le G. N. 

PELHAM, THOMAS, second Eabl of 
Chichesteb (1756-1820), bom in Spring 
Gardens, London, on 28 April 1756, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Pelham, first earl of 
Chichester [q. v.] lie was educated at West- 
minster and Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1775. In the autumn of 
1775, in order to learn Spanish, he went to 
Madrid on a visit to Lord Grantham, a friend 
of his family, who was then ambassador there. 
After remaining nearly a year in Spain, he 
went to France and Italy. In December 1776 
he stopped for a short time at Munich and 
Vienna, where he had an inter\'iew with 
Kaunitz. He arrived in England early in 
1778, and for the next two or Uiree yearswas 
occupied with his duties as an ofiicer in the 
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•oMex militia. He became lieutenant-colonel 
f the regiment in 1794. 
Pelham quickly developed a strong interest 
1 public affairs. On 14 Sept. 17S) he was 
lected to the House of Commons for Sussex, 
nd acted with the Rockingham whigs. His 
atimate friends soon included Fox, Wind- 
lam. Lord Malmesbury, and Minto. In April 
782 he was appointed surveyor-general of 
he ordnance in JLord Rockingliam's ministry. 
^hen he resigned office, together with Rock- 
nfrham*3 succegsor. Lord Shelbume, in April 
i783, George III expressed a hope that it 
irould not be his final retirement. At the 
Ame time he was on intimate terms with the 
Prince of Wales {Addit MS. 33128, ff. 103- 
L06). In the sunmier of 1783 he reluctantly 
iccepted the Duke of Portland's offer of the 
[rish secretaryship in the coalition admini- 
itration (Addit. MS, 33100). According to 
Dharlemont's biographer, he adroitly steered 
through a stormy session in the Irish House 
of Commons, in which he sat for Carrick 
fHARDT, Memoirs of Lord Charlemont, ii. 
87). On the fall of Portland's government, 
Pelham declined the offer of Pitt, the new 
prime minister, to retain his office, but in 
January 1784 had 'a very full and open 
conversation with Pitt and liOrd Sydney on 
Irish affairs.' Until the whig schism caused 
by the French revolution, he remained an 
active member of the opposition. 

In 17f<*5 he took exception to Pitt*s Irish 
commercial proposals, and was a member 
of a committee appointed to inquire into 
Indian administration. On 2 March 1787 
he moved the article charging Warren 
Hastings with breach of treaty and oppres- 
sion in the matter of the rajah of Fiirrack- 
abad {Pari, Hist xxvi. 781 et seq.) During 
Hastings's trial Pelham spoke in support of 
the article of impeachment relating to the 
Begums of Oudh. In 1788 he declfured him- 
self in favour of regulation of the slave trade, 
in a debate initiated by Pitt ; but he never 
submitted a promised proposition on the sub- 
ject (iff. xxvii. 506). 

Between 1789 and 1793 Pelham paid many 
prolonged visits to the continent. Accord- 
ing to Lord Malmesbury, he was entrusted 
in June and July 1791 with letters to La- 
fayette and Bamave in Paris, interceding 
for the life of the king and queen ; but he 
prudently burnt them (Diary, ii. 464). In 
the same year he visited Naples, where he 
dined with the king, and met Sir William 
and Ijady Hamilton. In 1793, after a tour 
in Switzerland, he spent part of August in 
the Duke of York's Quarters in Flanders. 
Early in 1794 Pelham aefinitely threw in his 
lot with the old whigs, who supported Pitt's 



foreign policy. Next year he took office 
under Pitt, becoming chief secretarv to Lord 
Camden, the lord lieutenant of Ireland, who 
had replaced Lord Fitzwilliam. Before his 
arrival in Dublin in March Fitzgibbon, the 
lord chancellor, wrote to him: 'I do not 
know a man who could come over here that 
would be so likely to succeed in composing 
the country as you ' (Lbck y, vii. 93). Tnough 
opposed to catholic emancipation, Pelham 
wrote to a correspondent, when on his way to 
Ireland : * I will not lend my hand to a job for 
a clique on either side of the water. Ke- 
surgat Respublica, ruat Pitt, Beresford, &c.' 
He had been elected member for Clogher in 
1790, and represented that place till 1797, 
when he transferred himself to Armagh, and 
remained the representative of that city till 
the union. On 4 May 1795 he spoke against 
Grattan's emancipation bill, and uiought that 
he thus inspired the protestants with a confi- 
dence in the English government which they 
had not felt for some time (ib, vii. 45, 103). 
In June Burke wrote to Pelham a long letter 
on Irish affairs, with especial reference to the 
newly established catholic seminaries (Addit, 
MS. 33101 , ff. 191-2). But Pelham's health 
was bad ; he was often in England, and soon 
wished to retire. 

Mr. Lecky states that he spent more time 
in England than any Irish secretary since 
Grenville held office in 1782 ; yet he was in 
Ireland throughout the critical year 1797, 
during which his hope of pacifying Ireland 
sank very low (cf. Addit. MS. 32106, f. 327). 
After a severe illness he left Ireland in May 
1798, on the eve of the rebellion. Castle- 
reagh took his place temporarily, but Pelham 
never resumed it, and finally resigned in No- 
vember. The king said of Pelham's with- 
drawal that it was 'the greatest loss and 
greatest disappointment he could have ex- 
perienced.' Portland wrote, on 23 Dec. 1798, 
that the kin^ hoped Pelham would be one of 
the commissioners in whom it was contem- 
plated to vest the Irish government. 

Throughout this penod Pelham had re- 
tained his seat for Sussex at Westminster, 
and he attended the House of Commons when 
in London. On 22 Jan. 1801 Pelham moved, 
in an animated speech, the appointment of 
Addington as speaker (Par/. Hut, xxxv. 859 ; 
CoLCiiESTEB, Diary, i. 220). On 4 April he 
was voted chairman of the secret committee 
on the affairs of Ireland (Colchester, Diary, 
i. 263). On 13th instant he presented the 
report to the House of Commons, and on the 
next day moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 

After having declined the offer of the 
secretaryship at war, the St. Petersburg em- 
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ffhieh date they contain little that is of value, 
■atpt some letters from W. Coxe, to vhom 
Shicncster afforded much assistance in g^etting 
Ogether material for his lives of Sir R. Walpole 
ad H. Pelham. Other authorities besides those 
itad are: Lodge*s Oenealogv of the Peerage; 
K E. C/s Peera^ ; Boyle's Baronage ; Luard's 
liad. Cant. ; Ret. Memb. Pari. ; Ann. Reg. 
1836 ; Append. Chron. p. 265 ; Pari. Hist, zxv.- 
□crri. passim; Irish Pari. Debates; Leckj's 
Bist. of England, vols, vii.viii. passim ; Auckland 
Ooirap. iv. 198, 234, 342 ; Windham's Diary, 

KK S02, 341, 390 ; Life and Letters of first Lord 
into, i. 132. 135, 146, 262-3, ii. 56, 389, iii. 
106, 217, 337; Lord Colchester's Diary, i. 220, 
IS4, 233, 263, 277-8, 303-6, 420; Barrington's 
Pmonal Sketches, i. 180; Public Characters, 
1800; Jesse's Memoirs of George III, iii. 269, 
103, 318, 376, 379; Evans's Cat of Engraved 
PbrtAits, Nos. 8171-2, 14204-5.1 

G. Le G. N. 

PBLHAM, SiK WILLIAM (d. 1587), 
lord juatice of Ireland, was third son of Sir 
William Pelham of Laughton, Sussex, by 
his second wife, Mary, daughter of William, 
lord Sandys of the Vine, near Basingstoke 
in Hampshire. His father died in 1538, and 
Pelham was probably thirty when he was 
appointed captain of the pioneers at the 
SMge of Leith in 1560. lie was specially 
commended for his ' stout and valiant en- 
deavour * on that occasion ; but, according 
to Humfirey Barwick {Brief Discourse) j his 
bad enjBfineering was responsible for the 
wound inflicted during the assault on Arthur 
Grey, fourteenth lord Grey de Wilton [q. v.] 
He commanded the pioneers at Havre in No- 
Tember 1562 under the P^arl of Warwick ; and, 
being despatched to the assistance of Admi- 
ral Coligny in February 1563, was present at 
the capture of Caen. Returning to Havre 
in March, he was wounded during a skirmish 
with the forces of the Rhinegrave in June. 
He assisted at the negotiations for the sur- 
render of Havre, and was a hostage for the 
fulfilment of the conditions of surrender. 
Subsequently, on his return to England, he 
was employed with Portinari and Concio in 
inspecting and improving the fortifications 
of berwick. Much confidence was reposed 
in his judgment, and, being appointed lieu- 
tenant-general of the oidnance, he was 
chiefly occupied for several years in strength- 
ening the defences of the kingdom. He ac- 
companied Henry, lord Cobham, and Secre- 
tary Walsingham on a diplomatic mission to 
the Netherlands in the summer of 1578, and 
in the following summer he was sent to Ire- 
land to organise the defence of the Pale 
against possible inroads by the O'Neills. He 
was knighted by Sir William Drury [q. v.], 
and, on the latter*s death shortly afterwards. 



was chosen by the council lord justice ad 
interim. 

The situation of affairs in Munster, recently 
convulsed by the rebellion of James Fitz- 
maurice Fitz^rald (rf. 1579J [q. v.], and the 
menacing attitude of the Earl of Desmond 

tsee FiTZOERALD, Gerald, fifteenth Earl of 
)esmond1 and his brother Sir John of Des- 
mond, obliged him instantly to repair thither. 
His efforts at conciliation proving inefiectual^ 
he caused the earl to be proclaimed a traitor ; 
but, finding himself not sufficiently strong 
to attack Askeaton, he returned to Dublin by 
way of Galway, leaving the management of 
the war in Munster to the Earl of Ormonde 
[see Butler, Thohar, tenth Earl]. His pro- 
ceeding gave considerable offence to Eliza- 
beth, who was loth to involve herself in a new 
and costly campaign ; and Pelham, though 
pleading in justification Drury's intentions 
and the absolute necessity of the proclama- 
tion, found no little difllculty in mitigating 
her displeasure, and earnestly begged to be 
relieved of his thankless office. It was soon 
apparent that Ormonde's individual resources 
were uneoual to the task of reducing Des- 
mond, ana, yielding to pressure from Eng- 
land, Pelham in January 1580 prepared to 
go to Munster himself. At Wsterford, where 
he was detained till about the middle of 
February for want of victuals, he determined, 
in consequence of rumours of a Spanish in- 
vasion, to entnist the government ot the coun- 
ties of Cork and Wat^rford to Sir W^illiam 
Morgan (d. 1584) [q. v.], and in conjunction 
with the Earl of Ormonde to direct hie march 
through Connello and Kerry to Dingle, and 
' to make as bare a country as ever Spaniard 
nut his foot in, if he intend to make that his 
landing place.* He carried out his intention 
ruthlessly to the letter, killing, according to 
the * Four Masters,' * blind and feeble men, 
women, boys and girls, sick persons, idiots 
and old people.* Returning along the sea- 
coast, he sat do^vn before Carrigafoyle Castle 
on 25 March. Two days later he carried the 
place by assault, and put the garrison to tlie 
sword, snaring neither man, woman, nor 
child. Terrified by the fate of Carrigafovle, 
the garrison at Askeaton surrendered with- 
out a blow, and Desmond's last stronghold 
of Bally loughan fell at the same time into 
Pelham*8 hands. 

Fixing his headquarters at Limerick, the 
lord justice proceeded to carry out his scheme 
of bridling the Desmond district with garri- 
sons, his object being to confine the struggU^ 
to Kerrj', and, with the assistance of the fleet, 
under Admiral AVinter, to starve the rebels 
into submission. Thinking, too, as he said, 
to strike while the iron was still hot, he sum- 



moned ameel'mg' of the noblemen and cbief 

Entry of the province 'to see what they may 
drawn to do against the rebels . . . and 
what relief of victuab we may liave of tliem, 
Knd what contributions they will yield to ease 
eome iiartof her majesty's charge hereafter.' 
But tlia attendance at the meeting waa 
meagre in the extreme, and even among the 
best disposed Pelham found 'such a settled 
hatred of English giivernioent ' that it waa 
clearly useless to expect any guneral submis- 
sion so long as Desmond was at libertv. 
Accordingly, after many delays, he and Or- 
monde entered Kerry together. From Castle 
Island, where they narrowly missed captur- 
ing the Earl of Desmond and Dr. Nicholas 
Sanders [q. t.J, they advanced along the 
valley of the Maine, ecourinp the country as 
they went, to Diugle. At Dmgle tliey found 
Admiral Winter, and, with his assistance, 
Pelham ransacked eveiy core and creek be- 
tween Dingle and Oorli, while Ormonde har- 
ried the interior of the country. The devo- 
tion of the western chiefs to" the house of 
Desmond was unable to bear the strain 
placed upon it, and one by one they sub- 
mitted to Ormonde. At Cork there was a 
great meeting of all the lords and chiefs, 
'cisalpine and transalpine the mountains of 
SHeve Logher.' All were received to mercy 
except Lord Bnrrymore ; hut Pelham, acting 
on the advice of Sir Warham St. Leger [q. v.], 
took them nicmg with him to Limerick. 



had been greatli 

though by no means 

consequences of a Si 

fairly satisfied with the results of hia ex- 

Pelham, who insisted on an unconditional 
BurrendBT, was preparing for a fresh inroad 
into Kerry, when he received information 
that the new viceroy, Arthur, lord Grey de 
"Wilton, had arrived at Dublin. lie had 
more than once expressed his willingnees to 



lop with the sword of state to Dublin. But 
Pelham was offended at the lack of courtesy 
shown to him by the deputy's secretary, Ed- 
mund Spenser, and determined to go himself 
to Dublin. He waa detained for some time 
about Athlone by bod weather, and it whs 
not till 7 Sept. that he formally resigned the 
Bword of state to the deputy in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. There was some talk of making 
him president of Munster, and he accom- 
panied Qrey to Drogheda to inspect the forti- 
fications ; hut being taken dangeroualy ill, 
he was obliged to return to Dublin in a 
wagon. He obtained permission to return to 




England, and left Ireland early in October. 
On 16 Jan. 1581 he was joined in commiwon 
with the Earl of Shrewsbury and SirHeorr 
Xeville to convey the Queen of Scot* froi 
Sheffield to Ashby in Leicestershire, He 
still retained the olfice of lieutenant -geneitl 
of the ordnance, but his disbursements so 
far exceeded the profits of hia office that in 
1535 he found himself 8.000/. in anv-ars by 
virtue of his office alone, while his peiaonil 
debts amounted to at least 5,000/. The 
queen refused either to remit or stall hi* 
debts; and, cerlAin defalcations in counnclioa 
with his olfice, for which he waa held re- 
sponsible, coming to light about the same 
time, she mode the payment of hia arrears, 
much to Leicester's annoyance and the detri- 
ment of the service, ahaolutely essential to 
E'rmitting him to serve under the Earl of 
eicester in the Netherlands. In vain Pelham 
implored her, ' If you will not ease me of my 
debts, pray take my poor living into yont 
possession, and give order for their payment, 
and imprest me some convenient sum t( ~ * 
me forward.' Elizabeth was ineKorable ^ 
the remonstrances of Leicester and Burghls<f' 
induced her so far to relent as to accept' 
a mortgage on his property, and In Julfi 
1586 he joined Leicester in the Nether 

Leicester, who thought highly of his milt* 
taty abilities, created him marshal of tbft 
army, though by doing so be gave great 
offence to Sir John Norris [q. v.] and his 
brother Sir Edward. As for Pelham, 
shared Leicester's prejudices against thoi 
Norrises, and at a dnnlnng bout on 6 Ao^: 
at Count Hohenlohe's quarters at Oertnif- 
denborg, he was the cause of a fierce and 
brutal brawl which nearly cost Sir Eldwaid 
Norris [cj. v.] his life (cf Motlbt, UaiM 
jSetherlaiidf, u, 92-9). Leicester laid 
blame of the whole affair on Norris ; 
Pelham was naturally of an irascible dispo* 
sition. A few days later, while inspecting 
the trenches before Doesburg in compsnj' 
with Leicester, he was wounded by a shot in 
the stomach. Thinking the wound to be fatcL 
heeipressedhissatisfHCtionat having warded 
offtheblowlromtbeco mmandei^in-chief, wl 
was standing directly behind him, and ma/ 
other 'comfortable and resolute speechea,*^ 
But, though fated ' to carry a buUet in iuM 
belly ' as long as he lived, the wound dul 
not proTe immediately fatal. lie was abla 
to take part in the fight at. Zutphen, an^ 
according to Fulke Greville, it waa 
desire to emulate him, and ' to Tentun^ 
without any inequality,' that made Sir Philip' 
Sidney [q. v.] lay aside his cuissee and so 
to receive the wound that caused hia death. 
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In eonBec^uence of the recalcitrant behaviour 
0t the citizens of Deventer, he was entrusted 
ith the task of bringing them to their 
, which he did in a resolute and sum- 
fashion (i^c««^r Corresp. App. vi.) 
returned to England with the Earl of 
littoester in April 1587, and is said to have 
^brived much benefit from the waters of 
Sftth. He was sent back with reinforce- 
t8 to Holland in the autumn, but died 



Titus, B. xiii. ff. 285» 291, LansdowDe, 109, f. 
158, Addit. 5752 ff. 28, 33, 375, 5754 ff. 188, 
205, 6935 f. 5. 33594 ff. 5, 12-15.] K. D. 

PELHAM-HOLLES, THOMAS, Duxb 
OP Newcabtle-upon-Tyxb and of New- 
castlb-under-Ltnb (1693-1768), states- 
man, only son of Thomas Pelham, first lord 
Pelham [q.v.], by his second wife. Lady Grace, 
youngest daughter of Gilbert Holies, third 
Earl of Clare, and sister of John Holies, 
jihortly after landing at Flushing, on 24 Nov. duke of Newcastle [q. v.], was bom on 
1587. 21 July 1693. He was educated at West- 

Pelham married, first, Eleanor (d, 1574), minster School (of which he was subse- 
danffhterofHenry Neville, fifth earl of West- quently, in 1733, elected a trustee), and at 
nonand. By her he had one son. Sir Wil- tne university of Cambridge, where, on 9 May 
liam Pelham, who succeeded him, and married 1709, he matriculated from Clare Hall, as the 
Aniit eldest daughter of Charles, lord Wil- Hon. Thomas Pelham. He added the name 
longhby of Parham. His second wife was and arms of Holies to those of Pelham in 
Dorothy, daughter of Anthony Catesby of July 1711, on succeeding (as adopted heir) 
'Whiston, Northamptonshire, and widow of to the bulk of the estates of his uncle, John 
Sir William Dormer, by whom he had a son, Holies, duke of Newcastle. On 23 Feb. 171 1- 
Plerefirine, and a daughter, Ann. 1712 he succeeded his father as Baron Pel- 

Feiham's ' Letter Book,* comprising his ham of Laughton. Though he did not gra- 
doMTj and official correspondence when lord duate, he ac(|uired a certain tincture of the 
Jostice of Ireland, is preserved among the classics at the university, which conferred 
tkiew MSS. at Lambeth (Brewer, Cal, on him the de^ee of LL.D. on 25 April 
Ckrew MSS. ii. 296). It was compiled by 1728, elected him its high steward in July 
JIfoigan Colman, and consists of 455 leaves. 1737, and its chancellor on 14 Dec. 1748. 
The title-page is elaborately ornamented. On the death of Queen Anne he declared 
Pelham also wrote commendatory verses for the house of Brunswick, and on the ac- 
atefixed to Sir George Pcckham^s * A true cession of George I was created A^iscount 
Keporte of the late Discoveries ... of the Haughton of Haughton in Nottinghamshire, 
l^ewfound Landes: By . . . Sir Humphrey and Earl of Clare in Suffolk (19 Oct. 1714). 
Gilbert,' London, 1583. And there is an About the same time he was commissioned 
interesting tract by him, with the title, ' A as lord-lieutenant of Middlesex, Westmin- 
ibvm or manor howe to have the Exersyse ster, and Nottinghamshire, steward of Sher- 
of the Harquebuse thorowe England for the wood Forestjand Folewood Park, and, a little 
better Defence of the same,' in ' State Papers,' later (5 Jan. 17 1 5), vice-admiral of the coast 
Bom. Eliz. xliv. 60. of Sussex. With his brother Henry, he raised 

A portrait by Zucchero belongs to the Earl a troop for service against the l^etender, 
of Yarborough. and was rewarded with the title of Marquis 

[Burke's Peerage, ' Yarboroogh ; ' Berry's ®^ ^*™ ^^^ ^"^® ^^ Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

County Genealogies, •Sussex;' Horsfield's Hist. 0^ Aug. 1715). By the second marriage 

of Lewes, i. 340; Lower's Historical andGenealcH (1713) of his brother-m-law Charles, second 

gieal Notices of the Pelham Family; Stow's viscount Townshend [5. v.], with Dorothy 

Annak ; Cal. State Papers, Foreign ; Toussaint s Walpole, the great minister's sister, New- 

Piioas Historiques relatives au Siege du Havre ; castle was brought into intimate relations 




ingVercs; Grimeitone's Historie of the Nether- ^"»ru e-ri 01 ounaenana Lq. v. j 111s renr-roii 

uSds ; Motley's United Netherlands; Sir John of 2o,000/. gave him enormous political mflu- 

«mythe'8 Certain Discourses . . . concerning . . . ^?^' -^« * speaker, he was fluent, if discur- 

-divers sorts of Weapons, p. 36 ; Fulke Greville's 8*^'^» ^^^ ^^ occasionally effective m reply. 




4994 f. 88, Cotton. Galba, C. z. ff. 65, 67; hold, and sworn of the privy council (14 and 
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IB April). Forced by George I upon Ihe 
Prince of Wales as gCMlfather to his first-born 
eoD, Newcutle was insulted bj the prince 
after the christen in (C, on 28 Not. 1717 [see 
Obosub III. On 30 April 1718 he was in- 
stalled K.G. at Windsor. Throughout the 
reign of George I and his succesaor he was 
one of the lords justices who composed the 
COuDul of regencj during the soTcreign's 

feriodical visits to Hanover. On 21 Dec. 
721 he was appointed a governor of the 
Charterhouse, ^ewca3tle resigned the lord- ' 
chamber! Bincy on succeeding Lord Carteret 1 
ns secretarv of slate for the southern depart- ! 
ment in Walpole's coalition ad ministration 
on 2 April 1724. He held, jointly with 
TownshendiSecretary of state forthe northern 
department, the seals of secretary of state 
for Scotland, from the dismissal of John 
Ker, duke of Roxburghe, on dfi Aug. 1725, 
until Townshend's resignation on It) May 
1730. William Stanhope, baron Harring- 
ton (afterwards Earl of Harrington) [q. v!], 
then received the seals of the northern de- 
partment, while the Scottish seals were given 
to Charles Douglas, earl of Selkirk. Id 
April 1736 Newcastle was chosen recorder 
of Nottingham, and on June 1729 was ap- 
pointed steward, feodary, and baililT of llie 
duchy of Lancaster in the county of Sussex. 
Gcoi^ II, on his accession, pronounced 
Newcastle unfit to be chamberlain to a petty 
German prince, but continued him in office. 
At court be was nicknamed ' Permis ' in 
mockery of his sheepish woy of prefacing 
wliat he had to aay to the queen and prin- 
cesses with 'Esl-il permiaP' and became 
the butt of Lord Ilervey'a caustic wit. At 
the council-board and in parUament he was, 

Sirforce, during the period of Walpole's un- 
isputed ascendencT, little more than liis 
instrument and ecno. He had, however, 
provided himself with an excellent mentor 
in PhilipYorke (afterwards Lord Hard wicko) 
[q.v.], who never forgot, even on the wool- 
sack, that he owed his start in public life to 
the Pelbsm interest. 

As Walpole's power began to decline,New- 
castle began to coquet with the opposition, 
In 1737 he followed Carteret's lead by intro- 
ducing, onoccosionof the murder of Captain 
I'orteous [q. v,], a hill of patna and penalties 
agahistt.he city of Edinburgh. The bill embar- 
rassed Wnlpole ; and one of Queen Caroline's 
latest acta was to send for Newcastle and 
severely censure his conduct. He also aggra- 
vated the differences with Spain by the high 
tone which he took in his memorial to the 
coiirtof Madrid on oecaaion of the merchants' 
petition; and in other ways contributed to 
increase Walpole's difficulties. On the death 



of the queen he aapirod to establish s •«■*• 
rule interest at court by flattering the Prin- 
cess Amelia. ^Tien Walpole offered llie 
privy seal to Lord Hervey, Newcastle talked 
of resigning, but allowed himself 
ruled by Lord Hardwicke. He was miinlr 
responsible for the desultory, ineffectual 
cliaracler of the naval operations, which Id 
to perpetual wrangles with Walpole, wItOO. 
be nevertheless loyally defeuded on Cta- 
Icret's motion for his removal on 13 ¥A. 
1 740-1 . Horace Walpole's imptttat.ion to him 
of deliberate treachery to his chief 
now be substantiated. 

On the outbreak of the war of the Austnan 
succession, Newcastle espoused the cause of 
Maria Theresa, and denounced tbe treancf 
Hanover (providing for the neutrality of llw 
electorate) as unconstitutional and perfidir~ 
[see Gboeqe 111. On Walpole'* - - 
tion, and nnder his guidance, he 
the negotiations which resulted ii 
mation of Lord Wilmington's administntioiL 
Retaining tbe seals of the southern da ' 
ment himself, he transferred those ol 
northern department from Harrineto 
Carteret, and the privy seal fromLordBerr^ 
to Earl Gower, Harrington became presi- 
dent of the council, and Hardwicke 
the great seal. The virtual prime 
WBS Carteret, notwithstanding the fact that 
on Wilmington's death, on 2 July 1713, 
Henry Pelham sitoceeded to the 6nt Ind- 
sbipof tbe treasury. The Hanoi-erian colour 
of Carteret's policy was a favourite '' 
with tbe opposition, and Newcastle 
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succeeding to his pod- 
of predominance. When, therefore, tl* 
treaty of Hanau was transmitted for rati 
fication, be, as virtual head of the regene; 
secured its summary rejection in July 17* 
notwithstanding that thereby the £ruits I 
the victory of Dettingen were entirely thtoii 
away. On Carteret's return to England, New 
CBStie united against bim a powerful jnnt 
ivithin the cabinet, which was supported il 
parliament by the opposition. He thus forci 
the king to abandon the idea of taking cot 
rnond of the troops in Flanders. 'Tbe il 
success of thtj subsequent operations und 
Marshal Wade [see Wabe, GEOReB, 1674 
1748] strengthened the hands of the coalitio^i 
and on 1 Nov. 1744 Newcastle laid betori 
the king a memorial (drafted by Hardwicke 
which extorted irom him tbe dismissal 4 
Carteret [see Geoboe Ifj. Carteret disposi 
of, Newcastle adopted his policy withonl im 
proving on his expedients. The fortune o 
war continued adverse I o tbe allies. Thektnf 
lost his temper, and abused Newcastle ii 
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' dostt. Newcastle accepted tiieabusp Inmely 
enciig'b, but TOwed vengeance. Pitt was 
p«culUrlT obnojtious to the kin^, bo Pitt 
ithould t^ forced upon him as iecretary at 
,w«r. When the matter was broached, t.be 
king pc^itiielj refused lo entertain the idea. 
.The refusal was met by the concerted resign 
iHBtioa of the majority of the ministeTBin the 
crwisoftbeJocohite rebellion. Granrilleand 
Bath, whom the king sent tor, failed to form 
an ndministratlon, and the Pelhams returned 
tJ> power, with Pittas joint Tice-lreasurer of 
Ireland f^J Feb. 1745-6). 

In thecoursa of theyearthe uninterrupted 
wcceesaB of the French in Flandera, and the 
evident inclination of the Dutch for peac«, 
produced a schism in the cabinet. Pelham 
and Harrington, who had resumed the seals 
of secretary of state for the northern depart- 
inent, were for peace; Newcastle stood out 
firrntgly for war; and, by mnintaining a 
clandestine correspondence with Lord Sand- 
wich, amhassBdor-extraordinaTy at the Hoffue, 
ofcftnioned Harrington's resignation (38 Oct.) 
Similar treatment, combined with disgust at 
the rejection of the overtures for peace made 
by France through Sir John Ligooier [q. v.], 
led In The resignation of Hamngton's anc- 
cesaor. Lord Chesterfield, on 6 Fab. 1747-8, 
upon which Newcastle transferred the seals 
of the «oathem department to the Duke of 
Bedford, and took the seals of the northern 
department himself (vlrfrf..V5S, 23823 f. 361, 
23S37 IT. 136, 142). This arrangement in- 
volved his attendance on the king at Jlanover 
during the congress of AJs-!a-CUnpelIe and 
the suli9ei|uent negotiations. At the congress '< 
the principal dilHculty arose from the claim { 
of the empress-queen to restitution of the 
Netherlands in their entirety. To induce her 
lo waive this exorbitant pretension, New- 
castle at first empowered Lord Sandwich to 
conclude a separate treaty with France, but 
. aftrrwanls revoked his instructiotts, and bade 
him conciliate the court of Vienna. This 
undignified change of front caused the with- 
drswal of the Dutch plenipotentiary, Count 
BeDttnck, and, had not Lord Snndwit^h ad- 
hered to his original mandate, must have 
raptured the negotiations altogether. Mor- 
tally offended by this display of independence, 
Newcastle avwiKcd himself hy driving Sand- 
wich, and with him his friend the Duke of 
Bedford, from office on 13-14 June liBl. 
Kobert D'Arcy, fourth earl of Holdemess 
[q. v.], who succeeded Sandwich, consented 
Id act aa Newcastle's clerk, and the supre- 
macy of the Pelhams was established. 

At this period the principal object of New- 
caiitle't diplomaoy was to perpetuate the divi- 
Bions between Austria and France. With 



this aim he supported the election of Arch- 
duke Joseph as king of the Romans, but that 
project was frustrated by the lukewarmness 
of the court of Vienna. On Pelham's death, 
March 1761, Newcastle succeeded him as 
first lord of the treasury, with Henry Fos 
[q. v."! as secretary- otwar, and the incapable 
Str Thomas Robinson secretary of state for 
the southern department and nominal leader 
of the Houw of Commons. The real leader 
of the House of Commons was the altomey- 
peneriil, Wiliiam Murray (aftenvards Lord 
Slansfield) [q. v.] Fos, who declined the 
leadership because Newcastle had insisted 
on dissociating it from all participation in 
the disposal of the secret-service money, 
united with Pitt in making Robinson's posi- 
tion intolerable. Afraid to dismiss Fox, 
Newcastle eventually dismissed Robinson, 
and put Fox in his place, conceding the 

K'nt in'dispute (November 17oS). When 
rd Chesterfield heard of this he observed: 
'The Duke of Newcastle has turned out 
everybody else, and now he has turned out 
himself.' The augury was speedily verified. 
The ministry was burdened with the defence 
of the Hnnoverian subsidiary treaties, hastily 
negotiated by the king on the renewal ol 
hostilities on the continent. Though not as 
yet declared, war with France had already 
begun in America. A fleet, under Sir Ed- 
ward Hnwke, lay idle at Spit head for 
months, while ministers debated what to do 
with it. Misled by the feints of prepa- 
rations at Itrest and Dunkirk for the m- 
vBsioi) of England, theyhumiliated the nation 
by hurrying over Hessian and Hanoverian 
troops, whih- they overlooked the real object 
of the French, viz. the conquest of Minoren. 
Their discredit was completed by the success 
of the French expedition ; and Newcastle, 
deserted almost umultaneously by Fox and 
Murray, tendered his resignation on 26 Oct. 
1756. He gave up the seals on the formation 
of Pitt's lid ministration on 11 Nov., was con- 
soled (13 Nov.) with the title of Duke of 
Xewcastle-under-Lyne, with remainder to 
his favonritenephew, Henry FiennesClinttn, 
ninth earl of Lincoln, in tail, and retired to 
Claremont. lie attended the House of Lords 
on the occasion of the debate on the bill 
for releasing the members of Byn^'s court- 
martial from their oath of secrecy, in which, 
however, he look no prominPnt part. Horace 
Walpole represents hitn as from first to last 
bent upon securing the admiral's eiecution, 
but adduces no tangible evidence. His party 
was still numerically strong, and on Pitts 
dismissal, on 5 April 17f>7, he was sent for, 
but refused to take office without the sup- 
port of Leicester House. In the end. Pill 
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resumed the leml of tb« House of CommonB 
as secretary of state for the northern de- 
partment, while Newcastle returned to (he 
treasurv. bringing hia brute votes with him 
(June (757). Pitt's ascendency establiahed, 
Newcastle found himself reduced to thesnme 



he adopted the peace policy of Lord Bl.. ^—. 
Stcart, John, third Eakl of Dutb], who 
Giicceeded Lord lloldemess as secretary of 
stale for the southern department, and car- 
TJed the majority of the ministers with him. 
Pitt, however, was no sooner out of office than 
the new ministers blundered int{) the very 
war with Spain which I'itt had sought to 
precipitate [see WrsDnix, CniBLBa, Lord 
Esbemont]. Newcastle, who had hoped on 
I'ilt's resignation to regain his old ascen- 
dency, found that ho had only plaj^d jackal 
to Bute's lion, and veered round to the policy 
of continuing the war in Germany, lie was 
accordingly driven ont of office by an accu- 
muUtion of studied slights, or positive indig- 
nities. When at length he tendered his resig- 
nation the king expressed neither surprise nor 
regret, but only spoke of filling up his place. 
Clinging to office with ignominious tenacity, 
he condescended to procure Lord Slansfield'a 
'intercession' with tne favourite. Bute, how- 
ever, was inexorable, and on 36 May 1762 
Newcastle parted with the seals. He refused 
a pension, hut was created (4 May) Baron Pel- 
ham of Stanmer, with remainder to his cousin, 
Thomas Pelham (afterwards first Earl of 
Chichester) [q. V.J Bute's ironical congratula- 
tions on his attainment of the peace befitting 
his ad v^anced years elicited from him a flash of 
spirit worthy of a competent minister. ' Car- 
dinal Fleury,' he refilled, ' began to be prime 
minister of France just at my age.' Bute's 
hostility pursued him in his retirement : he 
was dismissed &om his lord-lieutenancies 
and the stewardship of Sherwood Forest and 
Folewood Park. All who hadreceived offices 
from him were cashiered, In face of this 
proscription his adherents melted away. The 
bishops, most of whom had received prefer- 
ment from him, and had been conspicuous 
by their obsequiousness at his levees, fell 
from him almost to a man. ' Even fathers 
in God,' he wittily observed, 'sometimes 
forKet their maker. Newcastle closed his 
political career as lord privy seal in Lord 
Hockingham'a administration, July 1765- 
August 1766. During this period he was 
one of tile most earnest advocates of the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. Eariy in 1768 New- 
castle had a paralytic stroke, after which he 
f>ank gradually, and died the same year 
(17 Nov.) at hia houee in Lincoln's lonFields. 



I Hia remains were interred in the chancel of 
thenarish church at Laughton, Susaei. Hit 
duchess survived until 17 July 1776. and 
was also buried at Laughton. Newcastle left 
no iiuue ; and, except the dukedom of New- 
castle-under-Lyne and the barony of Pelham 
of Stanmer, which devolved according to 
their limitations, his honours became extinct 
[see Clinton, Hesrt Fibshes, ninth Eisi 
OF Lincoln and second Duee op New- 
cast le-vitiier-Lyne, and Pelhak, Tkoxis, 
first Earl of Chichester]. 

By the acknowledgment of his bitter tiyf, 
Horace Walpole, Newcastle's person was 
not naturally despicable {Memoin of tike 
JteiiF?jq/'GTOrjFe//,ed. Lord Holland,!. 162), 
and probably he was less ridiouloua in real 
life than he appears in Walpole's pages. It 
is evident, however, that he was nervous and 

Kmpous, always iu a hurry, and always 
hindhand ; ignorant of common ihing^ 
and not learned in any sense. He is said to 
have earnestly besought Lord Chesterfieldi, 
to let the calendar alone; to have discovered 
with surprise, after its conauest, that Caps 
Breton was an island; and to have beeik 
convinced of the strategic importance of 
Annapolis before he knew its latitude and. 
longitude. His name is associated with no 
great legislative measure; and, though in 
abandoning Walpole's policy of non-intoW' 
vention he was indubitably right, he evinced 
none of the qualities essential to a great 
minister of foreign affiiirs. The Spanish was 
he neglected, and the continental war }»'■ 
mismanaged. Had Carteret's counsels pro* 
vailed in 1743, peacemigbt have been secured^, 
at least for a time. Had Newcastle's couoseW 
prevailed in 1748, the war must have beei, 
protracted to nu purpose. His change of 
front in 1762 wa.f probably due to mere pep*' 
sonal pique ; and, indeed, throughout hii 
career a morbid vanity and immoderate lovo 
of place and power made him jealous, sns- 
picious of his colleagues, fretful, and fairh*' 

On the other hand, he undoubtedly was, . 
according to the standard of his nge, an honest 
politician; and, while profuse in aecrelHwr- 
vice expenditure, kept his own hands clean,' 
and died 300,000f. the poorer for nearly half: 
a century of official life. Newcastle was t. 
devout churchman, a patron of men of let- 
ters (cf. Garth, Claremoiit, and Congreve'a. 
' Dedication 'prefixedtoTonson's 13th editioB I 
of Dn/dtn't Plai/t, 1717), a placable foe, rA' 
easy landlord, a kind master, and a genial ' 
host. The fame of the Homeric hanquetai 
with which ho used to regale bis tenantry ' 
and dependents survived in Sussex until tli ■ 
present century. Hia portrait, by William 



Honre, b«long9 to the Duke of Newcastle; 
another, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is among the 
Eit-Cat Club portraits at Hamplon Court. 

[CoUins's Peerage (Brydges), v. 621 ; Dojle's 
Officia.1 Baronage; Lover'n Pcllium Family and 
QliiDpMS of onr SuEsex Aocetton ; Coic's 
Fiabooi AdminUtralioa ; Hist. Reg. nH~S9; 
&ao. Beg. 1738-68; Boyer's Politi<Ml State 
of Qreat Britain, 17It-10; Ornngec's Biogr, 
Bist- of Engl, continued by NoUe, iii. 19; 
Memoirs of the Eit-Cat Club (1S21}; Lords' 
Jonnals, KX. 27, 16B, xiiil. 2U3 ; London 
Gazette, IS Kov. 17a6; Coxe's MeiiioirB of Sir 
K. Wiilpole and Uontio, Lord Walpole ; Lady 
Covpci's Diaiy; Lord Hervej'B Slemoira ; 
CoTTespondetice of John Ruisell. fuurtli Dnke of 
Bedtonl ; Mdrchmont Paperi; Glover's Homoirs; 
Lord CbHterBdd'x Leiteis, nd. Muhon; Ernst's 
Life of Lord Chrsterfleld ; Ballantyne's Life of 
Lord Carteret ; Wnlpole's Memoin of tho Reign 
of George U, ed. Lon.1 Hollsnd ; Wulpole'* 
Mamoirs of the Reign of George 111, ed. Sir D. 
Lo AUrcbut; Walpole's Letters, ed. Cnnning- 
bam; WatdeiiraTe's Memoirs ; Harris'a Life of 
Loid Chancellor Hardvicke; Chatbnm Corre- 
qundenee; Bnbb Dodington's Diary i Fitz- 
■nsorice's Life of Lord Shelburne; Albemxrle'a 
Jfemoim oFthe Miirquis of Rockingham; Oren- 
Tille Papers; PhillimorBs Memoirs of George. 
lord Lytlelton ; Holliday's Life of Lord Mans- 
llold. p. 425; Life of Bishop Kewton, preBzed 
10 his Works : Cooke's Uistor; of Pnrtj ; 
NidioU's Lit. Aneod. and lUustr. of Lit. ; Hist. 
MSS. Oomn). Rep. passim ; Sussex Archieol. 
OoUeet. iii. 2-26, Til, 109, 232, li. 33, i. 49, li. 
188, I9I-20S. xiii. 2i. xir. 188, 210, xii. 217, 
ixiit. T*, SO ; Addit. MSS. 23627-23630, 
S4fi23 et seq. ; Hajdn's Book of Dlgnilirs, 
■d- Ockerl.y: Lecfcy'e Hist, of Engl, in the 
Eighleenth Century; Mshon's Hiit. of Engl.; 
Carlyle's Frederick the Great ; Adolphui's Hist. 
oftheReign of George III; Jesae'e Memoin of 
George 111 ; Torrenss Hial. of Cabinets ; Brit. 
Mqs. Cat] J. M. R. 

PELL, .lOnX (I6U-1685J, malhemn- 
licisn, wos boni «t Southwick in Sussex on 
1 March len. His father, John Pell, was 
ineumbeot of tliat place, whither his graad- 
falher, another John l*eIJ, had migrated frum 
Lincolnshire. He came of a good old family, 
one of his ancestora having been lord of a 
manor in Liacolnsbire in 1H68. He married 
Marr Holland of Halden, K«nt, and died nt 
Bouthwick in 1616, one year before his wife. 
Two sons surrived him, tbe younger of whom 
ia the subject of the present notice. 

Pell was educated at the free school of 
Stejning in Sussex, and progressed so rapidlj 
that he nas admitted to Truiily College, Cam- 
bridge, al tbe oga of thirteen, being then, Wood 
relates, 'as good a scholar aa some masters of 
artf.' He worked indefatigably. A'slrongand 
goodhabit of bodj' enabling him to dispense 



with recreations, ' he plied his stndies while 
others played.' Yet be never became a can- 
didate for college honours. He graduated 
B.A. in 1628, proceeded M.A. in 1630, and 
in 1631 waaincortioratedof the university of 
OsJord. By this time, nt the age of twenty, 
he was already ■ in great reputation and 
esteem for his literary accomplishments,' 
which included the mastery, not only of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, but of Arabic, 
Italian, French, Spanish, High and Low 
Dutch. He was ' also much talked of for 
his skill in the mathematics,' tbe taste fur 
which continually grew upon bim. He was, 
moreover, remarkably handsome, with dark 
hair and eyes, and a good voice. In 1628 hu 
corresponded with Henry Brig^[q.v.]about 
logarit hms, and drew up papers on the use of 
tbe quadrant and on sundials, which, however, 
remained unpublished. Lansherg's ' Ever- 
last ing Tables' were translated by him from 
tbe liUlin in 163J. His ' Eclipso Prognosti- 
cator ' was written about tbe same lime. On 
3 July l(!;i2 he married Ithumaria, daughter 
of Henry Keginolles of London, by whom he 
hnd four sons and fourdaugbters ; andinltl43, 
through the interest of Sir William Bnswell 
[q, V,], he became the successor of Hortensius 
inlbe chairofmatbematicsatAmsterdam. A 
course of lectures on Diopbantus, delivered by 
him there, excited much applause, and bia 
colleague, Gerard John Voseius, styled him ' a 
person of various erudition and a most acute 
mathematician' (JDe Scientiu MalAetnaticit, 
cap. X.) In 1640 he was induced by the 
Prince of Orange to remove to the new college 
of Breda, where he enjoyed a salair of one 
thousand guilders ; and, returning to England 
in 1652, was appointed by Cromwell to lectura 
on mathematics at iOOl, a year. Two years 
later he was despatched as Cromwell's poli- 
tical agent to the proteatant cantons of Swit- 
xerlnjic, inwhich capacity he acquitted him- 
self so well that he was continued as resident 
at Ziirich with a yearly salary of 600/. The 
real object of his mission was to detach the 
cantons from France, and to draw them into 
a continental protaslant league headed by 
England. Interminable negotiatiotis ensued. 



'that it ia hard to discern whether they go 
forward or backward' (ViroHAir, Protecto- 
rate of Cromvrell, i. 896). Recalled in 165S, 
he reached London on 13 Aug., three weeks 
before Cromwell's death. Some obscure ser- 
vices, however, rendered by him to the royalist 
party and to the church of England secured 
hie positional the Restoration. Having taken 
ordt'rs,he was presented bvCharles II in 1661 
lo the rectory of Fobbing in Essex, and by 




Dr. Sheldon, bishop of lyondoD, iu lW(i3, to 
the vicarage of Laiudon with Basildon in the 
asme counlv. Both prefermentg were held 
b; him till his death. Agisted bj William 
Sancroft [q. v.], he introduced on o Dec. 1061 
a scheme for a reform of the culendiu' into 
theupperhouseof convocatioa; hisnamewas 
included in theBrst listof fellows of the Uo^eJ 
Society chosen ou 30 May 1663; and, having- 
bt^u nominated domeetic chaplain to Dr. 
Shaldou on hi« elevation to the see of Canter' 
burv, he took the degree of D.D. at Lambeth 
on 7 Oct. 1663 (' Graduati Lambelhani ' in 
Geat. Mag, 1864, i. 636), A bishopric was 
expected for htm ; but he driAed off tlie high- 
roiid to promotion into hopeless insolvency. 
' lie WBH a shiftless man as to worldly affairs,' 
Wood testifies, ' and his tenants and relatives 
dealt so unkindly with him that Ibey coxened 
him out of the profits of his parsonages, and 
kept him so indigent that he wanted neces- 
saries, even paper and ink, to his dyhi|;^ day.' 
lie resided for some years at Brereton Elall, 
Cheshire, as the guest of William, third lord 
Brereton, who had been bis pupil at Breda ; 
and his children were in 16il living in the 
same neighbourliood, as we learn from Thomas 
Brancker's mention of an unpaid loan for 
their support (IiiOA.CD, Correfpondeuce of 
Si-ientificMtn,\.imY Pell was also in deU 
to JohQ Collina (1625-1683) [a. v.], having 
boarded long at his house. Collins neverthe- 
less respected him as 'ft very learned man, 
more knowing in algebra, in some respects, 
than any other.' ' But to incite him to publish 
anything,' he added, ' seetne to be as vain an 
endeavour as to think of grasping the Italian 
Alps in orderto their removal. He hath been 
a man accounted incommunicable' {i6. pp. 
106-7). His hints of new methods led to 
nothing. ' We have been fed with vain hopes 
from Dr. Pell about twenty or thirty years,' 
Collins wrote to James Gregory in or near . 
1674 (i5. ii. 195), But for this reticence he 
would, it was thought, have been recom- 
mended by the Ro^al Society to the king of 
France for a pension. His embarrassments 

into the king's bench; then, in March WS2, 
Dr. Daniel Whistler [q. v.] afl'orded him, 
when utterly destitute, an osylum in the 
College of Physirians. A failure of heattli, 
however, soon compelled his removal to the 
house in St. Margaret's, Westmbster, of one 
of his grandchildren, whence he was trans- 
ferred to the lodging in Dyot Street of Mr. 
Coibome, reader in the church of St. Giles- 
in-lhe-Fields. There, on 13 Dec. 1685, be 
died, and was buried in the rector's vault. 

Pell's mathematical performance entirely 
failed to justify his reputation. He is re- 



of itl*' 
mode of mat- 
giually registering the successive ate^ in ih*' 
reduction of equations. These novelties wets 
contabied iu Brancker's translation of Rha-' 
nius's ' Algebra,' published, with additions ' 
and corrections by Pell, at London in 1664, 
Among his few and slight original pritit«d' 
works may be mentioned: 1. 'A Befutalion-' 
of Longomontanus's pretended Qnadnturs 
of the Circle,' Amsterdam, 1616 ; in Latin,' 
1617. 2. ' Easter not mistimed,' a letter lo 
Haak in favour of the new style, lUU, 
3. ' An Idea of Mathematics,' written abooi 
1639, and sent by Ilartlxb to Mereenne and 
Descartes. It was published as an appi-ndix 
to Durie'a ' Reformed Library-keeper,' Loih 
don. 16o0,ttndincludedby Uaoke,withMer-'< 
senue's and Descartea's comments, in IbS' 
'PhiloBophicalCollectionB,'1679, p.l37. It' 
sketched the outline of a comprehensive butj 
visionary plan for the promotion of mathe^ 
matical studies. 4. 'On the Day Fatali"r'i«i 
Home,' printed in 1731 among Aubrey's ' 
cellaniea.' o. ' A Table of Ten Thoua 
Square Numbers,' London, 1673. An ' Anttn 
logarithmic Tablt,' the first of its kind,coiih 
puted by Pell and Walter Warner [h. T-] iXH 
tween 16.S0 and 1640, was soon aftervoidl 
lost or destroyed. Pell had an edition of IK^i 

fihantus nearly ready for the press in lUTJ 
lut it never saw the light. He demonstraiea 
the second and tenth books of Euclid, and otHj 
laid aside Apollonius at the request of Golir~ 
in 1645. He left large deposits of i - 
scripts wherever he lixlged. Most of 
are now in the British Museum, occupying 
nearly forty volumes of the Birch collectioa, 
Among them are tracts entitled: 'XabutH 
Directoriie ad Pmnin Mathematicam coi^ 
I ferentes,' 1628 ; ' The Eclipse Prognocticali 
1634; ' Apologia pro Francisco Viel8'(Slo« 
M3.4397). Pell's loose mathematical papors 
occupy fourteen volumes of the aami 
lection (Nos. 4418-31), while in three 
(Soe. 4278-80) his correspondence witk 
his scientific contemporaries is preserved, 
One of those with whom he was in tiequeitt 
communication from 1641 to 1650 wi "'^■^ 
Charles Cavendish, brother of William, 
quis of Newcastle. Cavendish unremittingly 
urged the publication of 'a large volume cQ 
ceroing Analvlicks.' Pell replied ftoai Ai 
sterdum ou If* Feb. 1645 : ' I fear it will 
long ore I find leisure to finish such a volnnw 
for the press, adding ; ' You have here 
of the beads of that multitude of thought^ 
that I would willingly be deUvered t" ' ' 
it may be somebody else must brinr 
fnrth'(fl;ir&i"ffH MS. 6796, f 294). Elev» 
volumes of the Lansdowne 



(Xoa. rj5-55) ore composed nf Pell's further 
'nnuiins. Thence, as well as from one volume 
of iha Sloane series (No. 4365), Dr. llobert 
Vaughaa took the materials for 'The Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell' (London, 1638). The 
t bulk of his two voIuroeH (Kmsists of Fell's 
'official reports to Thurloe and Sir Samuel 
Morlund [a. r.}on the progress of his Swiss 
rini«sion(16>&4-»). They are of great historical 
I importance. IlUphiloGophical correspondence 
. during the same interval Mith Sir William 
'Petty, IlarlLb, Brereton, Brancker, and 
Others, it printiid in an appendLx, together 
! -with his letters to his wife. These last are 
barsh and contemptuous in tone, and sug- 
gest tluit Ithumaria was a fodlish woman, 
tiiough a devoted wife. She died on II Sept. 
, 1661, and Pell remarried before 1609. l!is 
eldest daughter was married lo Captain Ha VL-n 
' on 3 Feb. 1056. 

Hia aa\j brother, Thomas Pell, a gentle- 
'. nan of the bedchamber to Charles I, went 
I to America about 163.5, and acteil as a surgeon 
in the Pequot war. He settled later at Fair- 
field, Cotmecticut, and secured from the 
Indians in 1654 a large part of Weatehester 
' County, in the State of Sew York. A patent 
I from the Duke of York converted this tract 
I in 1668 into the lord ship and manor of Pel ham, 
l«nd it passed W will in 1669, on (he death 
' -without heira oft he first owner, to his nephew 
John (bom on3Feb.UW3), the OQlysurviving 
«on of the mathematician. He was drowned 
ID a boating accident in 1702, and his sons, 
Jobn and Thomas, became the ancestors of 
■11 tbe American branches of the family. 

[W(ind'sFBst.iOxon.i.461 (Bliss); Biogr.Brit, 
1760 vol. T. : Gen. Diet. 1739. viii. 2o0 ; Birch's 
Bi>t. Rgjal Soc tr. iU ; Phil. Trans. AbridRed, 
Hnttjon, ii. S27: Halton's Hath-mstical Diet., 
ISIS; Fmut's Alumni Oxon.i Jtignud's Curre- 

KradCDi^a of Seientiflc Men, peMim; Robert 
jle'aWorki, 1744, i.S5; Martin's Biogr. Phil. 
p. 334 ; AiUn's Gen. BiofTSphy, vol. viii. ; Ni>«r- 
lEonrt'a lUrertoriuni. ii. 269; H«lliwelri Brief 
Account of Sir SaniualMorlHarl.p.27;.ShFr!>arn'a 
Sphere of ManiliuB, p. 102 : Kennel's lt<'e;i!jter, 
L 674 ; Alfred 8t*rn in SyLefs Hist, Z-^iisciirift, 
%i. 62 i Fo^cendoriTs Biogr. LtL Hnmlwdrter- 
boeh ; Wstt^ BibL Brit. ; Lansdowne M.S. BB7. ' 
l£ 77 (notice of Pell in Bitbop Ronni't's Col- ! 
IJ«aiona); Sloane MS. 4223, f. 120 (copy of a 
IbiogTaphical account of Pell by Hooke, derived 
Ifram Anbrev); infonostion from Mr. W. C. Pell. 
t75.A; Bo'lWn's Hist, of Westcbe»tor Coimty. 
ii. 39, 44 ; O'CaUagban'a Hist, of Sew Nethi 



Denbighshire, entered the nary in April 

1799 on board the Loire, and on 6 Feb. 

1800 lost Lis left leg in the capture of the 
French frigate Pallas, supported by a battery 
on one of the Seven Islands (Jajies, iii. 6). 
He was consequently discharged, and re- 
mained on shore for the next two years, at 
the end of which lime he rejoined the Loire, 
After serving in various ships on the home 
and West Indian atationB, he was promoted 
on II Nov. 1806 to be lieutenant of the 
Mercury frigate, then on the Newfoundland 
station, and afterwords in the Mediterranean, 
where, as first lieutenant in command of tbe 
Mercury's boats, ha repeatedly distinguished 
himself in cuttine' out gunboats or small 
armed vessels on the coast of Spain or Italy, 



In August 1S09 he was "presented by the 
i'atrioticSocietymithSOi.for thepnrchaseof 
a sword, and on ^9 March 1810 was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. In the 
following October he was appointed to the 
Thunder bomb, and was dncing the next two 
yean mainly employed in tne defence of 
Cadii. On 9 Oct. 1813, as lie was retumiM 
to England to be paid otT, he fell in with 
and, after a sharp engagement, captured the 
Neptune privateer, of much superior force, 
for which, and other good service, he wna ad- 
vaneed to post rank on 1 Nov. 1813. From 
1814 lo IHIT he commanded the Menai 
frigate on tlie coast of North America. In 
May 1833 he commissioned tbe Forte, and 
in her acted as senior officer on the Jamaica 
station till March 1837. On bis return to 
England he was knighted by the queen, and, 
in accordance with the intention of Wil- 
liam IV, was nominated a K.C.H. by tbe 
king of Ilansver. In 1640 be was appointed 
to the Howe, and in August 1841 to be 
superintendent of Deptford victual hug yard, 
from which he was shortly after moved to 
be superintendent of Sheemess dockyard, 
and in December to be superintendent of 
Pembroke dockvard, where he remained till 



i. 283.] 



A. M. C. 



FELL, SiK W.\TKIN OWEN (1788- 
1869). admiral, son of Samuel Pell of Sywell 
Hall, Northamptonshire. and,on the mother's 
:8ide, grandson of Owen Owen of Llaneyher, 



L 



became a rear-admiral on 5 Sept. 1848, vice- 
admiral on 28 Dec. 1855,admiraloaIIFeb. 
1861, and died on 29 Dec. 1889. 

[Mnrslinir* Boynl Naval Biogr. vii. (luppt. 
pi. iii.) p. 1B2: O'Eyrne'?" Naval Riogr.Dict,; 
James's Naval Hbtory: Times, 1 Jan. 1B7U,] 
J. K. L. 

PELL. WILLIAM (1634-1698), non- 
conformist divine, son of William Pell, was 
Ijom at Sheffield In 1634. After possing 
through the grammar school at Kotherhom, 
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and embodied his views in a pamphlet, pub- 
lifhed in 1826, entitled ' A Brief Memoir 
of the Jews in relation to their Civil and 
Mimicipal Disabilities.' In 1882 he gave evi- 
dence before the select committee of the 
Hoiue of Conunons on Sunday observance, 
witli reference to Farringdon Market. This 
was afterwards printed separately. He repre- 
aented Southwark in parliament from J ulv 
1862 until the general election in March 
1867| when he was rejected in favour of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, and he was again 
unsuccessful in 1859. He was a frequent 
apeaker in the house, and he introduced a 
lull for facilitating dissenters' marriages in 
18£4, 1866, and 1850. In 1856 he brought 
in a bill to define the law as to crossed 
dieques, which was passed (19 & 20 Vict. 
cap. 26). He was a prominent member of 
the congregational body (cf. N(mcof\fonnist, 
22 April 1863, p. 309). 

Pellatt was twice married, first, in 1814, 
to Sophronia, daughter of George Kemp of 
Reading (she died in February 1815) ; se- 
eondly,in 1816, to Margaret £lizabeth,daugh- 
ter of George Evans of Balham, who sur- 
Tived him. He left three daughters, his only 
•on having died about 1839. His death took 
]^ace at ^ham on 17 April 1863. 

[Anthoritios cited aod obituary notices in 
Times, 20 April 1863, p. 12 ; Illustrated London 
News, 16 May 1863, p. 546 ; Proceedings of the 
lutttution of Civil Engineers, xxiii. 511 ; in- 
IfMrmation communicated by his daughter, Mrs. 
Bickmao, of Addlestone.] K. B. P. 

PELLEGRINI, CARLO (1839-1889), 
caricaturist, was bom at Capua in Italy in 
March 1839. His father was a landed pro- 
prietor there, and on his mother's side he was 
descended from the house of Medici. He re- 
ceived a liberal education, and while still a 
youth led the fashion in Naples, and was 
courted and flattered by Neapolitan society, 
which he in return caricatured good- 
humouredly in thumbnail sketches. He was 
not long in dissipating the fortune his father 
left him, and on the outbreak of the Italian 
war of independence he became a volunteer 
in the ranks of Garibaldi, and fought with 
him at the Voltumo and at Capua. An un- 
fortunate love afiair and the death of a sister 
were the causes of his leaving Italy and com- 
ing to England in November 1864. He never 
saw his native land again. His slender funds 
were soon exhausted, and he then began to 
turn to account his talent for humorous 
portraiture. It was in a verv early number 
of * Vanitv Fair' (30 Jan. 1869) that there 
^[ipeared his first published English carica- 
ture, a portrait of Lord Beaconsfield (then 



Mr. Disraeli). This bore the signature * Singe,' 
which he soon discarded for that of * Ape.' Mr. 
Gladstone, one of his best sketches, followed 
a week later, and was succeeded by several 
hundred portraits of statesmen and men of 
the day, drawn almost entirely from memory. 
He sought his subjects wherever they were 
to be found — at the club, in the theatre, on 
the racecourse, in church, and in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. He himself con- 
sidered Baron Brunnow and Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Earl of Derby) to be the best of 
his cartoons ; but those of General Gordon 
and Sir Anthony Panizzi were equally good. 
His statuette in red plaster of Robert Lowe 
(afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) [q. v.] standing 
on a matchbox, executed in Count Gleichen's 
studio in 1871, was very successful, and in- 
creased his reputation. He had at one time 
an ambition to excel in oils, but did little he* 
yond painting portraits of Sir Edward Wat- 
kin, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Ilobert "W. Mac- 
beth, A.R.A., and one or two other friends. 
He exhibited once at the Royal Academy, and 
occasionally at the Grosvenor Gallery. 

Pellegrini, who was known among his in- 
timate friends by the sobriquet of * Pelican,' 
was of a gay and genial temperament. He 
died of lung-disease at 53 Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, on 22 Jan. 1889, 
and was buried in St. Mary*s Roman catholic 
cemetery at Kensal Green. 

His portrait, by Arthur J. Marks, appeared 
as a cartoon in * Vanity Fair ' for 27 April 
1889, and one by D^gas belongs to Louis 
Fagan, esq. 

[Vanity Fair, 26 Jan. and 27 April 1889; 
Pall MhU Gazette. 24 Jan. 1889, by Tigbe Hop- 
kins; Times, 23 Jan. 1889; Athenaeum. 1889, i. 
124; Bi^an's Diet. ed. Graves and Armstrong, 
1880-9, ii. 769.] R. E. G. 

PELLETT, THOMAS, M.D. (1671?- 
1744), physician, was bom in Sussex about 
1671, and was admitted at Queens' College, 
Cambridge, on 8 June 1689. He graduated 
M.B. in 1694, and in 1695 went to Italy with 
Dr. Richard Mead [q. v.], and resided in the 
university of I'adua. In 1 705 he was created 
M.D. at Cambridge, and on 22 Dec. 1707 
was admitted a candidate at the College of 
Physicians in London, where he began prac- 
tice, and resided in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden ; he was elected a fellow on 9 April 
1716, was censor in 1717, 1720, and 1727, 
and president 1735-9. lie delivered tho 
Ilarveian oration on 19 Oct. 1719, and it was 
finely printed in quarto bv S. Buckley of 
Amen Comer. It is remarkable as the only 
one of the published Harveian orations which 
is partly in verse, and the only one in which 
a knight of the Garter, John, second duke of 



Montagu ji. v], > doflor of mtdiciiie of Cam- 
bridge, i( congntuUleJ on having brcomv a 
feltav. Th« wiirktof LinacreiUlusoniHliai- 
lon. and Haire^ ate well described, anil ihe 
vbule oration ■« bolli graceful and lively. , 
Pellelt edilvil Sir Isaac Newton's 'CUro- 
nologr of Ancient Kingdoms' with Mallill 
Folk^ ^q. T.l in 1728. Ue felt the difficulties 
of privale practice keenlj', and inclined to 
gi»-e hi* lime chiefly to medical study and 
la genera] learning. He died in London on 
4 July 17'^, and was buried In St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet Street, where he ia com- 
memonted by an Inscription on a brasi plate. 
IIi« portrait, painted by Dahl, hangs on the 
ttoircase of the College of PhyiiciaoB, and 
was engraved by J. Faber (Bboxley). 

IMnnk* Coll. of Phjrt. vol. ii.i manuscript 
notn in a copy of his oratiun ; vorlu.] X. M. 

PELLEW, EDWARD, Viscotrxi Ei- 
Morril (17o7-1833), admiral, bom si Dover 
on 1» April 1757. was second son of Snmuel 
I'ellew ( 17r2-irii4), coniiminder of a Dover 
packet. The family was Cornish. Edward'e 
grandfather, Humphrev I'ellew, a merchant, 
resided from 1702 nt flushing manor-house 
in the parish of Mvlor, and was buried 
there in 1722. On t'lie death of Edward's 
father in 17*^ the family rGmoved to Pen- 
amce, and Pellew was for some years at tlie 
grammar school at Truro. In 1770 he entered 
the navy on board the Juno, with Captain 
John Stott, and made a voyage to the ralk- 
Uud Islands. In 1772 he followed Stott to 
the Alarm, and In her was in the Ztledlter- 
nnean for three years. Consequent on a 
bigh-apirited quarrel with bis captain, he was 
put on shore at Msraeilles, where, finding an 
old friend of his father's in command of a 
merchant ship, he was able to get a passage 
to Lisbon and so home. He afterwards was 
in the Blonde, which, under the command of 
Captain Philemon I'ownoll, took General 
Burgoyne to America in the spring of 1776. 
In October Pellew, together with another 
midshipman, Brown, was detaelicd, under 
Lieutenant Dacres, for service in the Carle- 
Ton tender on Lake Champlain. In a severe 
action on ilie lltb Dacres and Brown were 
both severely wounded, and the command 
devolved on Pellew, who, by his jieraonal 
gnllantry, extricated the vessel from a 
position of great danger. As a reward for 
Ills service he was immediately appointed to 
command the Carleton. In December Lord 
Howe wrote, promising him a commission as 
lieutenant when he could reach Kew York, 
and in the following January Lord Sand- 
wich wrotepromising to promote him when 
become to England. In the summer of 1777 



Pellew, with a gatall party of seamen, 
attached to the army under Botigoyne, dm 
preseni in the fighting at Sarafiga, wbeia. 
bis youngest brother, John, was lolled, ud. 
he himself, with the whole force, takfii- 
prisoner. 

On returning to England he was promoledr 

I on 9 Jan. 1778, to be lieutenant of the 

^ Princess Amelia guardship at PoTtsmoaik. 
He was very desirous of beicg; appointei' ~ 
a sea-going ship, but Lord Sandwich i 
eideted tint he was bound by the terms of 
the sum^nder ac Saratoga not to undertake 
any active service. Towards Ihe end of the; 
Tear he was ^pointed to the Licome. which, 
in the spring of 1779, went out to Npit- 

I fonndland, returning in the winter, v 
Pellew was moved into the Apollo, with 
his old captain, PownolL On 15 June 1760< 
the Apollo engaged a lara^ French priv»-i 
teer, the Stanislaus, off 0«tend. PowikJI. 

j was hilled by a musket-shot, but Pellew, 
continuing the action, dismasted the Stama-> 

I laiis and drove ht;r on shore, where she wUi 
protected by the neutrality of the coast. Oa. 
the 18th Lord Sandwich wrote to him: '' 

I will not delay informing you that I n 
to give you immediate promotion as t 
word for your gallant and ollicer-like con- 
duct ; ' and on 1 July he was accordingly 
promoted to the command of the Hazard 
sloop, which was employed for the next « 
months on the east coast of Scotland. St 
was then paid off. In March 17S2 PelWj 
was appointed to the Pelican, aamallFrend* 
prize, and go low that he used to say ' luB< 
servant could dress his hair from the deck, 
while he sat in the cabin.' On 28 April, wluW 
cruising on the coast of Brittany, he eo^ 
gaged and drove on ahore three prirateend 
In special reward for this service he wul 
promoted to post rank on 35 May, and ten' 
days later was appointed to the temporary 
command of the Artols, in which, on IJuly,^ 
he captured a large frigate-built privateer. ^ 
From 1760 to 17»9 he commanded ths>| 
Winchelaea frigate on the Newfonndlanil 
station , rel urning home each winter by Cadib 
and Lisbon. Afterwards he commanded tW 
Salisbury on the same station, as flag-caplain 
to Vice-admiral Milbonke. In 1791 bo w«» 

Silaced on half-pay, and tried Lis hand aQ 
irming, with indifferent success. He wrt| 
offered a command in the Ilussian navy, bun 
declined it, and be was still struggling wiA^ 
the difficulties of his farm when the wtf' 
with France was declared. He immedialel;^ 
applied for a ship, and was appointed to tbtf 
IVymphe, a 36-gMii frigate, which be fitte4l 
out in a remarkably short t ime. Having ex^ 
pect«l a good deal of difficulty in manning h<4 



lie hftd enlisted some eighty Comisli miners, 
who weTs Eeut round to the ship al Spit- 
head. With these and about a dozen seamen, 
besides the officers, wbo were obliged to 
help in tbe work aloft, he put to sea; and, 
hy dint of pressing from iha merchant ships 
in the Channel, succeeded in filling up his 
complement, but with yery few man-of-war's 
men. On 18 June the Njmphe sailed from 
Fiklmouth, on the news of two French 
Grigales hjaylnz been seen in the Channel, 
And at daybreak on the I9th fell in with the 
Cl£op&tre, bIbo nf 36 guns, commanded by 
Captain Mullon, one of the few officers of 
tbe ancien )'(giine who stil! remaine^l in the 
French navy. After a short hut very sharp 
action, the CUopitre's miMumast and wheul 
were shot away, and the ship, being iin- 
manogvable, fell foul oftheNrniphe, and WQS 
boarded aud captured in a fierce rush. Mul- 
lon was mortally wounded, and died in try- 
ing to swallow his commission, which, in 
his dying agony, he had mistaken for the 
code of secret signals. The coda thus feU 
intact into Pellew's hands, and was sent to 
the admiralty. The CUopatie, the first 
frigate taken in the war, was bmught to 
Tortsmouth, oiid on 29 June Pellew was 
presented to the king by the Earl of Cbat- 
liam and was knighted. 

In January i"B-( Pellew was appointed to 
the Arethusa, a powerful IB-pounder frigate 
— carrjiug 3iJ-pounder carrooades on her 
qaarter-deck and forecastle — which in April 
was attached to the frigate squadron ap- 
pointed to crniae towards Ushont, under 
Commodore Sir John Itoriase Warren [q. y.l 
On St. George's Day they foU in with one of 
the French squadrons which Warren was 
specially directed to suppress. They cap- 
tared three ships out of the four, the 
Pomone, the largest and heaviest frigate 
then afloat, striking her flag actually to the 
Arethtuo. On 23 Aug. tbe same squadron 
fell in with and destroyed another small 
French squadron ; and the admiralty, en- 
couraged by this repeated success, farmed a 
second equadron, under the command of 
Pelleu', which, within a few days of il 



noonof the ^Gth, the Dutton, a large trans- 
port bound to the West Indies with troops, 
was forced by stress of weather to put into 
the Sound, and in s violent gale was driven 
ashore under the citadel. Her masts went 
overboard, and she was beating to pieces. 
Tlie captain and others of the officers were 
on shore : those on board were young, inex- 

¥!rienced, and unequal to the emergency, 
he men were panic-struck \ some of the 
soldiers broke open the spirit-room and 
drowned their despair. Pellew happened to 
be on shore at tbe time, and, runnit^ down 
to the beach, succeeded in getting on board. 
He then took command ; a boat sent from 
the frigate came to his assistance, and fay 
his exertions hawsers were laid out to the 
shore, and Pellew, with his sword drawn, 
directed tbe landing. Every one was safely 
landed before the wreck broke up. His con- 
duct was deservedly praised. Tbe corpora- 
tion of Plymouth voted him the freedom of 
the town, the merchants of Liverpool pre- 
sented him with a service of plote, ana on 
5 March ho was created a baronet, with the 
grant of an honourable augmentation to 
his arms, a civic wreath, and for a crest a 
stranded sblp. 

During the following months Pellew com- 
manded a strong Bquadron of frigates on the 
coast of France, which made several impor- 
tant prized, among others the 38-gun frigate 
Uniti and the 40-gun frigate Virginie. In 
December they were off Brest, and on the 
10th, when the French fleet put to sea, 
Pellew sent the R6volutionnaire to carry the 



tance to the westward, while he himself, in 
the Indefatigable, carried the news to Fal- 
mouth, whence it was sent post to the ad- 
miralty. On the 'Hai. he was at sea again, 
with the Amazon In company; and, after a 
stormy cruise in the Bay of Biscay, was re- 
luming towards the Channel, when, late in 
the afternoon of 13 Jan. 179T,thetwo frigates 
fell in with the French 74-gun ship Droits 
de t'llomme, one of the fleet which had 
sailed on 10 Dec, and had been scattered 
the coast of Ireland. It was blowing a 



sailing, fell in with and captured tfie French I furious south- westerly gate ; tbe Droits de 



frigate Kfroli 



[see Naolg, Sib ■ I'Homme had her fore and n 






During the winter the frigates j carried away, and rolled so heavily that when 
conimuea to keep watch on the fleet in attacked bv the frigates she could not open 
Brest. In the end of January 1795 Pellew ' her lower-ileck ports. For nearly an hour the 
~ t moved into the Indefatigable, an old Indefaligoble, ot first alone, and afterwards 



81-gun ship which had been cut down ti 
frigate, and in her was employed during the 



by the Amazon, contint'ed pouring 
L raking broadsides. Towards midnight 



year cruising off L'sbuat, either indepen- | The Frenchman's mizenmast was shot away 

dently or in company with Warren. , and the action continued in this tremendous 

In January 1790 the Indefatigable was i storm till near daybreak. The three ships 

refitting at llymouth, when, on the after- | were by that time In Audieme Bay, the 



wind blowlne' dead on shore, ind & verv 
heAvy 8e& toUiag in. Bj great exertions and 
Temarkable seamanship, the Indefatigable 
succeeded in beating out of the bay; the 
Amazon, which had gustained more damage, 
struck, and became a total wreck, though 
with very little loss of life [see Rbtxolds, 
ROBBRT Cabthew]. The Droits de rUgmme 
was less fortunate. She struck almost at the 
same time as the Amaiou, on the morning of 
the Htb, but the boats which were hoisted 
out were almost immedlatelv broken to 
pieces. Many men were crushed or drowned ; 
man; died of cold, of hunger, of thirst. It 
was the 18th before tlie miserable survivors 
were landed. The loss of life Las bet^n very 
differently stated ; but, atcording to the Iwst 
French accounts, she had on board 1,:;^ 
men in all, of whom 5ti0 were soldiers and 
fifty were prison era. Uf these, !)60were saved, 
103 had been killed by the frigates' fire, and 
217 were lost in the wreck. It isnot improbable 
that these numbers are loo small: but it is 
certain that the numbers reported in Eng- 
land— l,3o0 lost out of a total of 1,750 on 
board — are much exaggerated (Cii bvaligb, ii. 
SOS; TRotiliE, iii. 69 ; Marshall, i. 219). 

During 1707 and 17S8 I'ellew, still in the 
Indefatigable, continued in command of a 
frigate siiuadrun to the westward ; and in 
Uorcb 1799 he was moved to the Impftueiu, 
a remarkably Sne T4-gun ship, but with a 
■hip's company known to be on the verge of 
mutiny. Pellew'a personal influence and 
■tern decision had prevented any outbreak 
on board the Indefatigable, even in 1797; 
and it was generally believed that he was 
appointed to the Impitueux in the hope that 
lie might be equallv successful with her. 
The men, perhaps,' felt that they were 
'dared;' and, when the fleet drew back to 
Bantry Bay towards the end of May 1799, a 
general mutiny seems to have been projected. 
On 30 May it broke out on board the Im- 
p£tiieux. Pellew threw himself among the 
men, seized one of the ringleaders, and 
dragged him on deck. The officers, following 
h'la example, secured others. The mutiny 
was at sji end, and the ImpStueux went out 
to the Mediterranean with Rear-admiral 
Cotton, At I'ort Mahon the ringleaders 
were tried by court-martial, sentenced to 



was 'an excellent and valuable officer, but 
the most important service he ever rendered 
to his country was saving the British fleet in 
Bantry Bav. "We know that it was the in- 
tention to burn the ships and join the rebels 
onshore.' The ImpStueux returned to the 
Channel with Lord Keith, and remained 



with the fleet under Lord Bridport, and 
afterwards Lord St. Vincent, In June 1800 
Pellew was sent with a Strang squadron la 
Quiberon Bay, where it was proposed to laivl 
a force of five thousand men to co-opetai« 
with the French royalists. It was, however, 
found that the royalists were not able to 
rise, as they had intended, and, beyond de- 
stroying a small battery, and bringing away 
or burning the shipping in the inner twy 
[see PiLFOLD, JoHS], nothing was done. 
Pellew was afterwards at Ferrol under 
Warren ; and, having rejoined the fleet, re- 
mained with it till the peace of Amiens, 
when the ship was paid off. 

In July 1802 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Barnstaple ; but, as soon as tbo 
renewal of the war appeared certain, he 
applied for active emplovment. In Marclt 
1603 he was apjiointed to the ^(^^n ship 
Tonnant, in which he joined the fle«t off 




strong squadron to watch the port of F'errol, 
which the French had practically appro- 
priated, and where, during the autumn and 
winter, they had a squadron of six or seven 
ships of the line. To blockade this, Pellew'* 
force was little, if at all, superior in num- 
bers, and be had no certainty that some addi- 
tional ships, escaping from Brest, might not 
overpower him; but the blockade wa< effi- 
ciently maintained throughout the winter* 
In March be was recalled to England, ia 
reality, it would seem, to speak in support 
of the admiralty against Mr. Pitt's motion 
on 15 March ItJOl for an inquiry into Lord 
St. Vincent's policy. In Parliament Pellew 
had supported Mr. Pitt, but on this occasion 
he spoke strongly in support of Lord St> 
Vincent, and esjiecially against the idea that' 
the enemy's gimboats ought to be met hf 
gunboats. Ue agreed with St, Vincent 
that the true defence was in the fleet; the 
gunboats he thought a most contemptibla 
force, and he was not disposed to concur in 
' the probability of the enemy being able, in 
a narrow sea, to pass through our blockading- 
and protecting squadrons with all that se- 
crecy and dexterity and by those hidden 
means that some worthypeople expect' (0»- 
LBB, pp. 204, 223). 

On 23 April 1W)4 Pellew was promoted 
to the rank of rear-sdmiral, and waa at tha 
same time appointed commander-in-chief in 
the East Indies. lie went out with hisflaif 
in the CuUoden, but he expected that, for 
his speech and vote of 15 March, he would 
be shortly superseded. The new admiralty 
did not venture iiuite so far, hut they sent 
out Sit Thomas rroubrldge [q,v.], with k' 
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commission as commander-in-chief in the 
•MS to the east of a line running due south 
ftom Point deGalle in Ceylon, leaving Pellew 
with only the western and least important 
part of the station, though with an authority 
to collect and command the two 8(]^uadrons 
chould the French come in force mto the 
ctstem seas. The division of the station, 
especially at that time (1805), when a 
«txenuous attack by the French seemed not 
unlikely, was consiaered by Pellew as in the 
highest degree ill-judged, and he proposed 
Tarious modifications of the order to Trou- 
bridge, at the same time ofToring him an 
CQual share of the pecuniary advantages and 
ot the patronage. Troubridge held that the 
mdmiraity order was absolute, and declined 
to accept the proposals of Pellew, who there- 
upon wrote a very strong remonstrance to 
the admiralty, who, apparently after con- 
sulting with Admiral Peter Rainier [q. v.], 
Tieldea to Pellew's reasoning, and recalled 
IVoubridge, appointing him to the command 
St the Cape of^Qood Hope, Pellew remaining, 
ss at first, commander-in-chief of the whole 
East India station. 

On the part of the French the war was 
principally waged by a few powerful frigates 
and many privateers, fitted out for the most 
part from IVIauritius. The imprudence of 
the Calcutta merchants in letting their ships 
sail without convoy played into the enemy's 
hands, and they sunered severely in con- 
sequence (Latjghton, Studies in Naval His- 
ton/, pp. 449-60) ; but the arrangements of 
Pellew reduced the risk of ships sailing with 
convoy to a minimum, and the losses by 
capture were less than those by the dangers 
of the sea (Mahan, Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Bevolution and Empire^ ii. 
217). The Dutch, on the other hand, had a 
considerable force of ships-of-war on the sta- 
tion ; but, after manv minor losses, the residue 
was destroyed at 6ressie on 11 Dec. 1807 
{James, iv. 284). As captain and as admiral, 
Pellew was at all times most careful of the 
health and comfort of the men under his 
«^ommand; and, though determined to en- 
force the strictest discipline, he knew that, 
as a rule, frequency of punishment is a proof 
of unsatisfactory discipline. Accordingly, 
soon after arriving in India, he required a 
monthly return of punishment from every 
ship under his command ; and the admiralty, 
struck with the good effects of the order, 
adopted it as general for the whole service. 
It is rightly described as * the first step in 
the milder and more effectual system of 
discipline which has since prevailed ' (Osler, 
p. 258). 

On 28 April 1808 Pellew was advanced to 



the rank of vice-admiral, and in 1809 he 
returned to England in the Culloden. 
Having declined an offer of the post of 
second in command in the Mediterranean, 
under Lord Collingwood, he was, in the 
spring of 1810, appointed commander-in- 
chief in the North Sea, with the charge of 
blockading the enemy's fleet in the Scheldt. 
In the spring of 1811 he succeeded Sir 
Charles Cotton as commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, and went out with his flag 
in the 120-gun ship Caledonia, in which he 
continued during the war, for the most part 
off Toulon. On 14 May 1814 he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Exmouth of Canon- 
teign, a Devonshire estate which he had 
bought ; on 4 June 1814 he became admiral 
of the blue ; and on 2 Jan. 1815 was nomi- 
nated a K.C.B., from which he was advanced 
a few months later to a G.C.B. 

On the conclusion of the war, by the 
exile of Napoleon to Elba, Exmouth re- 
turned to England; but, on the escape of 
Napoleon in the following year, he was again 
sent out with his flag in the Boyne. The 
squadron wintered at Leghorn, and early in 
1816 he was ordered to visit the several 
North African powers and claim the release 
of all British subjects. This was granted 
without difficulty by Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli; but the dey of Algiers positively 
refused a further request that he woulcl 
abolish Christian slavery. 

After a very warm altercation, and a 
serious risk of some of the English officers 
being torn to pieces by the mob, it was agreed 
to refer the matter to England, the dey 
undertaking to send a special embassy. Ex- 
mouth accordingly sailed for England ; but 
before his arrival the news of a fresh out- 
rage of the Algerines had determined the 
government to inflict a summary punishment 
on them. Exmouth was ordered to under- 
take the task, and, in consultation with the 
admiralty, declared his readiness to do so 
with five sail of the line. He was offered a 
larger force, but refused, considering that 
a greater number of ships could not be ad- 
vantageously placed. The force with which 
he actually sailed from Plymouth on 28 July 
consisted of two three-deckers, the Queen 
Charlotte and Impregnable, and three 74-gun 
ships, with one of 50 guns, four frigates, and 
nine gun-brigs and bombs. At Gibraltar he 
found a Dutch frigate squadron, whose com- 
mander begged that they might be allowed 
to co-operate. To this Exmouth consented, 
and, coming off Algiers on 27 Aug. at day- 
break, sent in a note demanding, among 
other points, the abolition of Christian sla- 
very and the immediate release of all Chris- 






tion sUres. At two o'clock !□ the af^emnon 
no answer had been returned, and Eimouth, 
in the Queen Charlotte, made the signal to 
move in to the attack. At half-put two 

the Queen Charlotte anchorpd a liundrud 



nearly eight hours. The batteries were 
eilfjnced and la ruins, so also was a great 
port of the town. Oa the next morning a 
mpsaage was sent ofT to Exmouth to ihe 
etTect that all his demands were granted, 
and this was finally confirmed on the 29th. 
Some three thoiisanil cilavea, mostly Italians 
and Spaniards, were liberated and sent to 
their respective countries ; and Exmoutb, 
having completed his task, returned home. 

It was felt through Europe that the -vic- 
tory was Christian rather thanRnglish, and 
the seTcrol states of Christendom hastened 
to tcatify their gratitude to the victor. His 
own sovereign raised him to the dignity of 
ft viKOUOt, with au honourable auffmenta- 
tion to his arms. London voted him Ihe 
freedom of the city and a sword richly orna- 
mented with diamonds, lie was made a 
knight of the Spanish order of King Charles 
III; of the Neapolitan order of fit. Fer- 
dinand and Merit ; of the Xelherlands 
order of Wilhelm; of the Sardinian order of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. The pope 
Bent him a valuable cameo, and the olheers 
who had served under him in the battle 
presented him with a piece of plate of the 
value of fourteen hundred guineas. 

From 1817 to 1821 Exmouth was com- 
mander-in-chief Qt Plymouth, after which 
he had no further service, and, with the ex- 
ception of attending occasionally in the 
House of Lords, passed the remainder of his 
life at Teignmouth, On 16 Feb. 1833 he 
was appointed vice-admiral of the United 
Kingdom. 'I shall have it only for one 
year,' he wrote to his brother. He had it 
for not quite so long, dying at Teignmouth 
on 23 Jan. 1833. He had married, in 1783, 
Susan, daughter of James Frowde of Knoyle 
in Wiltshire, and had issue two daughters 
and four sons, of whom the eldest, Pownoll 
Dastard, succeeded as second 



Broughton Reynolds, and the third, George, 
arc separately noticed. 

In figure Exmouth was tall and handsome, 
and of remarkable strength and activity. 
Almost as much at home in the water as 
on the land, he repeatedly saved life by 



jumping overboard — on i 
the foreyard of the Blonde; and mot 
once, in storm or battle, when the e 
qiiailed before some dangerous piece of work, 
he either did it himself, or set an example 
which the men felt bound to follow. 

Exmouth's portrait, as a captain, by Opi«, 
belongs to Mr. Tansley Witt; another, by 
Owen, is in the Painted Hall atGreenwich; 
another, by Sir William Beechey, in the Xii- 
tional Portrait Oalleiy, has been engraved 
bv C. Turner ; a fourth, W NortJicote, is alw 
in the National Portrait Gallery ; a fifth, bj 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, was in 186S in the 
poMesaiou of Mrs. H. E. Pellew. 

[Osler'a Lift of Adaiirsl Visconnt Eimoutk 
(with uQ etigraVBd portrait after Owen) is lb* 
pnin^ina! authority, aad, il, in geaBml, to bo il»- 
peDdvd OD eicspt in the matter of dates. Hb • 
official correspoadance daring his command in 
ladin. in the Publii; Record ORicg, which givfi , 
full details of the dispute witli Troabridge, hn 
on exceptional valuB far tbe hititory of the war 
in its eommerdiil aspect. 3oe also Jamea'g NaT»l 
History; Chevalier's Histoiredu la Marine Tnui- 
^aisB (ii.) sons In promiice Rapnbliqne, and (iii.)- 
sons le CuDBuInt et rEniptre ; Traude's Bataillea 
DUToIes de la Fridcu: brief memoir in Mylar 
Pariah Map. 1895, by Fleetwood H. Pellow, c»^ 
of Clifton, Lord Eimontli's grandson. 1 

J. K. L. 

PELLEW, Sir FLEETWOlH> 
BROUGHTON REYNOLDS ( 1788-1861), 
admiral, second son of Edward Pellew, f 
viscount Exmouth [q. t.], was bom ob 

13 Dec. 1789, and in March 1799 w» e 
tered on board the Impftueitx, then con 
manded by his father, with whom hew 
afterwards in the Tonnant, and in 1805 in 
the Cuiloden on the East India si 
8 Sept. 1605 he was promoted to be lieii> 
tenant of the Sceptre, but, returning sliortly 
afterwards to the Cuiloden, was successtvely 
appointed by his father to the command sF 
the Rattlesnake sloop, the Terpsichore, and 
Psyche frigates, in woieh he was repeatedly 
engaged with Dutch ve."«els and Malt^ 
pirates. On 12 Oct. 1807 he was confiimea 
in the ratik of commander, but was mMn 
while appointed by bis father acting-captaii 
of the Powerful of 74 guns, and, in the lb! 
lowing year, of the Comwallie of 50 goiui, 
and the Phaeton of ,38 successively. Hia 
commission as captain was confirmed on 

14 Oct. 1808, and, continuing in the Phae- 
ton, he took part in the reduction of Mau- 
ritius in 1810 and of Java in 1811. In 
August 18l:i the Phaeton returned to Eng- 
land with a large convoy of Indiamen. Pel- 
lew received for his care the thanks of 
the East India Company and a present of 
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five hundred guineas. He then went out 
to the Mediterranean in the Iphigenia of 36 
fluns, and from her was moved, in January 
1818, to the Resistance of 46. That vessel 
in the following October was part of a strong 
Moadron which silenced the batteries at 



summarily recalled him. He had attained 
the rank of vice-admiral on 22 April 1853, 
and became admiral on 13 Feb. 1858, but 
had no further service, and died at Marseilles 
on 28 July 1861. He married, in 1816, Har- 
riet, only daughter of Sir Godfrey Webster, 



Kiit d'Anzo and brought out a convoy of ' hart., and by her (who died in 1849) had 
twenty-nine vessels that had taken refuge issue one daughter. He married again, in 
there. In February 1814 the Resistance was ' 1851, C6cile, daughter of Count Edouard de 
Ofdered home and paid off, in consequence, Melfort, but was divorced from her in 1859. 
U it seemed, of a mutiny on board, for which , piarsljall's Royal Naval Biogr. v. (suppl. pt. 
•everal men were condemned to death, and | j ) 4^2 ; O'Byrnc's Xjival Biogr. Diet. ; Times, 
■ereral to be flogged. The sentence was, 21 Dec. 1852. 5, 14, 16 Jan. 1854; Minutes of 
however, quashed on account of a technical I Courts Martial, vol. 168, iu the Public Record 
•nor in the proceedings ; and, though it did ; Office.] J. K. L. 

not appear officially, it was freely said that 

the men had been goaded to mutiny by Pel- ' PELLEW, GEORGE (1 793-1866), theo- 
]0W*8 hamhness. In June 1815 he was nomi- . logian, third son of Edward Pellew, first vis- 
BAted a C.B. ; and from August 1818 to June count Exmouth [q. v.], was born at flushing, 
1822 he had command of the lU'volutionnaire Cornwall, in April 1793. lie was educated 
of 46 guns, after which he was on half-pay at Eton from 1808 to 1811, and admitted as 
for thirty years. ' gentleman-commoner at Corpus Christi Col- 

in January 1836 the king conferred on lege, Oxford, on 20 March 1812, graduating 
lum the K.C.IL, and at the same time RA. 1815, M.-V. 1818, and B.J), and l).l). 
knighted him. On 9 Nov. 1846 he was pro- ' in November 1828. In 1817 he was ordained 
noted to the rank of rear-admiral ; and in ■ in the English church, and in February 1819 
December 1852 he was appointed com- he became, by the gift of the lord chancellor, 
mander-in-chief on the East India and China vicar of Nazeing, Essex. In November 1820 
■tation, not without a strong expression of , he was advanced by the same patron to the 
public opinion on the impolicy of sending vicarage of Sutton-in-the-Forest, or Sutton 
out a man so old to conduct what might be a Galtries, Yorkshire. He subsequently was 
troublesome war in the pestilent climate of appointed seventh canon in Canterbury Ca- 
Bnrma. In April 1853 he hoisted his flag ' thedral (14 Nov. 1822 to 1828), rector of St. 
on board the Winchester, which returned to (4eorge-the-Martyr, Canterbury (1827-8), 
Hongkong in the following September, prebendary of Osbaldwick at York (15 Feb. 
when the men applied for leave. The ques- ^ 1824 to September 1828), prebendarv* of 
tion of leave at llongkong was then, and Wistow in the same cathedral (18 Sept. 1828 
for some years afterwards, an extremely I to 1852), rector of St. Dionis Backchurch, 
difiBcult one, on account of the great heat, Ix)ndon (Octr>ber 1828 to 1852), dean of 
the poisonous nature of the spirits sold in ' Norwich 1828, and rector of Great Chart, 
the low grog-shops, and the filthy condition | Kent, 18^52 ; and he held the last two pre- 
of the Chinese. Pellew determined that ferments until his death. Asdeanof Non\'ich 
the men should not have leave, at any rate he had a seat in convocation, where he took 
tillthe weather was cooler; but he neglected ! a very active part in the debates, and threw 
to make any explanation to the men. The in his influence with the moderate party, 
consequence was a mutinous expression ' Pellew died at the rectory. Great Chart, on 
of feeling. The admiral ordered the drum 13 Oct. 1866, and the east window of the 
to beat to quarters, and as the men did not church was afterwards filled with stained 
obey, the officers, with drawn swords, were glass in his memor}-. Tie married, on 20 June 
sent on to the lower deck, to force the men 1820, Frances, second daughterof Henry Ad- 
up. Some three or four were wounded, and dington, prime minister and first viscount 
the mutiny was quelled ; but on the news Sidmouth, and left issue one son and three 
reaching England, the 'Times,' in a succes- daughters. The widow died at Speen Hill 
sion of strong leading articles, pointed out the House, Newbury,Berkshire, on 27 Feb. 1870. 



coincidence of a mutiny occurring on board 
the "Winchester and the Resistance within 
a short time of Pellew*s assuming the com- 
mand, and demanded his immediate n^call. 
Even without this pressure the admiralty 
would seem to have decided that he had 
shown a lamentable want of judgment, and 



Pellew printed many sermons and tracts, 
the most important of which was a * Letter 
to Sir Robert Peel on the means of rendering 
Cathedral Churches most conducive to the 
Efficiency of the Established Church.' Many 
of his sermons were included in two volumes 
printed in 1848, and entitled * Sermons on 



a7» 
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Uugbe by the Church of EnpUnd.' In 184! 
he published 'The Life and Correspondence 
of Addinston, fir^t Viscount Sidmoulh,' his 
fiither-in-law. These volumes are of much 
value for the history of the first twenty years 
of the century, and are written with ' good 
sense and unbiassed feelinj^.' 

[Foner's Alumni Oioa.; FoEtrr's Index Ecct.; 
Burke's Peemgs ; Bouse nnci Cnnctney'a Bilil. 
Comub, li. 441, iii. 1307, wit b full bibliograpbj; 
B(»ae'sCullect.CgrDub.p,eE>7;AtheDxum,20O<-t. 
IS6S. p. 499; 6eaLSIag.1866.pt. ii. p. 70a; Le 
Nero's Fasti, i. oS, ii. 478.iii.208,237 ; Men of 
tha Time, 1865 edit.] W, P. C, 

PELLEW, Sir ISRAEL (1758-1832). 
admiral, younger brother of Edward I'ellew, 
viscount ETmouth [q. v.^, was bom on 
2o Aug. 1758. He entered the navy in 
1771, on board the Polcon sloop, in which 
he served (or three years in the West Indies. 
He was afterwards for a short time in the 
Albion euardship, and for nearly three 
years in the Flora, which was sunk at Rhode 
Island in July 1778 to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the enemy. On 4 Feb. 
1T79 he passed his examinotion, and a few 
days later was promoted to be lieutenant of 
the Drake sloop in the West Indies. In 
1781 he was lieutenant of the Apollo, and 
in 1782 commanded the armed cutter Ite- 
Bohitioa in the Nortb Sea, where, on 20 Jan. 
1783, he captured a dangerous Dutch pri- 
vateer. As peace was already concluded 
when tbe action was fought, the admiralty 
declined to promote him, but be was con- 
tinued in command of the cutter on the 
Irish station for the next four years. In 
1787 he was appointed to the Salisbury, on 
the Newfoundland station, and from her 
was promoted to the rank of commander 
<ra22 Not. 1790. In the summer of 1798 
he joined his brother Edward us a volunteer 
on board the Nymphe. and for his distin- 
guished gallantry in the action with the 
Olfopatre was advanced to po*t rank 
25 June 1793, and appointed to the Squirrel, 
a small frigate, in the North Sea. 

In April 1795 he was appointed to the 
Amphion of 32 guns, and, after some time 
on the Newfoundland and North Sea stations, 
was in September 179C ordered to ioin the 
frigate squadron under his brothers com- 
mand. On 19 Sept. he put into Plymouth 
for some repairs, and the nest morning went 
into Ilamoane with all tbe ship's stores on 
board. On tbe 22nd the work was almost 
finished, and she was ordered to sail the 
In the afternoon a great many 
2 on lioard, biddino' farewell to 
their friends { and I'ellew hod invited Cap- 




, tain Swaflield, an old messmate, and the 
j first lieutenant of the Amphion to dine w 

him. As they were at table a violent et- 
I plosion of gunpowder destroyed the t ,, 
j killing about three hundred persons. Pellew 
was blown out of t heport on to thedeck of iIm 
adjoining hulk, but eventually recovered fron 
his injuries. Tbe lieutenant was compan- 
I lively imburt. It appeared that tbe gnoner 
I had been fraudulently selling gunpowder; 
some seems to have been spilt, and in this war 
a train was laid to the fore raaguine, nhicn 
' eiplodedandblew the fore-part of tbe ship to 
atoms; the afterpart, momentarily lifted, went 
to the bottom. It was afterwards raised and 
broken up. 

In the following spring Pellew was ap- 
pointed to the Greyhound, the crew of wliidl 
joined the mutiny, and sent him on shore. 
He refused to rejoin her, and was appointed 
to the Cleopatra, which he commanded on 
the West Indies and North American 
station till the peace. In April 1801 he 
was appointed to the Conqueror, a 71-gna 
ship, one of the largest class and exception- 
ally well manned. She had been already a 
year in commission, and continued in the 
Channel until tbe following September, 
when she joined Nelson in the Medilep- 
ranean. In May 1805 she was one o 
fleet that went with Nelson to the We*( 
Indies, and was again with him in the battb 
of Trafalgar, where she was the fourth ship 
I in the weather line, and, following' immedi- 
ately after the Victory, 'Tfimfiraire, and Nep-. 
I tune, completed in part the work whieli- 
' they had well begun. It was to the CoiH 
I queror that the Bucentaure, the French fla^^ 
ship, struck ; and Captain Atcberley of th> 
marines was sent to take possession. "* 
him Villeneuve ofl'ered his sword ; 1 
Atcherley requested the admiral and I 
commandant of the soldiers to go in 
boat on board the Conqueror, so as to si 
render their awords to Pellew. The Con- 
qiieror, however, bad made sail, and wa» 
then in close action with the Spanish foup> 
decker, the Santisima Trinidad, so At«her- ■ 
ley took bis prisoners on board the Alars,. 
I where they delivered their swords to tha 
lieutenant in command. The swords nei* 
afterwards given to CoUingwood, who kept 
them, much to the indignation of Pellew^j 
who considered that they belonged by rigbl ' 
to him, as, by the custom of the service, 
they did; but Pellew never claimed Ihem,, 
and Collingwood probably supposed that 
the French officers bad surrendered to the 
JIars. The Conqueror continued on 
Cadix and Lisbon station till 1808, i 
she returned to England, and was paid off, 
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OiIw'aLifaof VlBTOQiit Esmouth, Appundii 
Manhairi Itoy. Nai-. Biogr. ii.(voL i. pt. ii.) 
I ; RnUa'a Nbt. Biogr. iii. S>'>; Ser rice- book. 
., in tha Pablic lUcord Officii; G«nt. Mag. 
J2, ii. 179.] J. K. L. 

PELLEW or FELLOW, THOMAS (Jl. 
r38),c>ptiTe in Darbary during twenty-four 
-'US, waa the child of humble parents de- 
'■anded from a family which has numoroua 
iranehea In the south of Cornwall, and of 
which Loid Exmouth was the most diatin- 
Ifuiahed repraaentalive. After gome rears 
At Peniyn school, upon the death of his 
fatim yonng Pellow obtoined leave in I'l'i 
to go to aea with hia uncle, John Pellew. 
Ho embarked at Falmouth in the spring of 
171B, in the merchant ship Francis, and be- 
Ibra that Teasel'i arrival at the port of Genoa 
ha bad outlived hia maritime ambition. L'n- 
Ibrtunately for hia resolution, t)ie Francis 
OD ita return journey was surprised and cap- 
tiiTed off Cape Finiaterre by a couple of SuUee 
loren. Tha rovers were Burpriaeil in tur 
the bar of Sallee by nn English cruiser t 
manded by Captain Delgarnoe, but theMoora 
ikTed themselves by running iiahore. After 
getting to land as best they could, the 
prisonera, consisting of twenty-five English- 
men and seventeen Frenchmen, were con- 
ducted to a prison, and thence, after a briof 
delay, were despatched to ' llesquinei,' where 
the palace of the sultan Muley Ismail was 
■itnate. Being a mere boy at the time, 
Fellow was at first sent to clean arms in 
the armoury, and was then given as a slave 
to the emperor's son, Muley Spha, by whnsu 
influence, with the assistance of the bastinado, 
ha was induced to adopt the faith of Islam. 
He waa in consequence excluded as a rene- 
gade from the niuom effected by Commodore 



Pellew 

20, when two hundred and 
niuety-six Englishmen, most of whom were 
sailors, were recovered and restored to their 
homes. The fuli printed account of Stewart'* 
' !y was ' '' 

captivity. On arriving at manhood Fellow 
was trained in militarv eiercisec, and about 
1725 was entrusted with the command of a 
Moorish castle at Tannorah ; he was subse- 
quently employed by the sultan to put down 
' igurrectioninQuilan. Muley lamaildieil 
727, after a reign of fifty-five years, and 
succeeded by Muley Ahmed iV, during 
whose brief reign i'ellow made an unsuc- 
cessful Btti>mpt to escape to (libraltar, being 
ri'captured and narrowly escaping execution, 
He had a share in the siege of Fez, and in thii 
course of 1728 took with great ei]uanimity 
the death of a mahommedan wife, whom he 
hod married under Muley Ismail's onlers, 
and of his daughter by her. Tlie poisoning 
of Ahmed IV by one of the old aultons 
wires, and the eventual euccession of 3ilulev 
Abdallah V (1728-1757), only involved him 
in a change of masters. During the ne.\t 
few years he was busily occupied a.i a cap- 
tain of horse in assisting to put down the fre- 
qtu'nt insurrections inseparable from Moorixh 
methods of government. During the fratri- 
cidal wars that followed hmail's death Muley 
Abdallah was deposed ail times, and asmany 
times reinstated : and in all the vicissitudes of 
the earlier portion of his reign Pel tow hud an 
active share. Ha was also, according to liLi 
own account, entrusted with a large caravan 
to Timbucloo in quest of slaves and other 
merchandise. If, as seems probable, he may 
be identified with a certnin'Pillfou.'n rene- 
gade of influence, who is mentioned in Brail h- 
waite's ' History of the lievoluttiins in thi> 
Empire of Morocco ' (1729), the importuncit 
of the sen-ices he claims to have rendered is 
to some extent corroborated. Braithwaite 
writes under date 27 Nov. 1 727 ; ' To-day wo 
were visited [in Meouinez] by one I'illeau, a 
young fellow of gdoil family in Cornwall, but 
nowtumed Moor. lie was taken veryyoiing 
with Captain llUeau, his uncle, and, lii'ing a 
handsome boy, he was given by Muley Iimael 
to one of hi^ sons. The Christian captives 
give this young man a wonderful chanicter. 
saying he endured enough to kill seven men 
before his master could make him turn, . . . 
He spoke the Arabick language as well a* 
the Moors, and having traversed thia vast 
country, even to the frontier of tluinea, wn» 
capable of giving a very good account of it.' 
I'ellow wa? occasionally employed as an inter- 
preter at the embassy, but Ids staple eraplov- 
ment was as a soldier, in which capacity te 



Had tOKunaprecarious livelihood by pluoder. 
It was probabl;t1ie coDtinnous strain of this 
haiardoua method of life that forced him, 
though in man}' re»^cts prosperous, to medi- 
tate his escape. It vaa not, however, until 
the commencement of 1738 that be wsa able 
to put his plan into execution. The difficulty 
wu to find a ship's captain bound for Eog- 
land wliO would taVe on board a Moorish 
snbjoct and conceal him until safe out of the 
aultan'e dnminiona. To attain this object, 
after leavini^ bis quarters at Mequinez, he 
had to tramp the countrv for several mantbs 
in disguise. After travelling with a party of 
conjurors, and as an itinerant quack, and 
after having been several times stripped i 
literallT nalied by brigands, irho robbed him j 
ovenof ibe pots of ointment in which he con- 
cealed his mmiev, he arrived at Santa Cruz. 
There he lived for a long time in a cave in 
company with other mendicant* and out- 
caiils; but failing to find a vessel, he set out 
for El Waladia, where he was reduced to 
stealing carrots to keep himself from starva- 
tion. Ultimately he reached Sallee, where 
be managed, without the knowledge of the 
Moors, to get a passage to Gibraltar in a 
amall trading vessel, commanded bv a Cap- 
tain Toobin of Dublin. From Gibraltar. 
where a subscription wai raised on his behalf, 
he sailed for London in the Eupbratea, Cap- 
tain Peacock; and, after a few days in London, 
where the account of his long captivity e.t- 
cited some little notice, he returned to his 
native t«wn of Penryn(150ct.l738),nothiDg 
further being known of his career. The nar- 
rative of his experiences appeared in 1739, 
under the title ' The History of the Long Cap- 
tivity and Adventures of Thomas Pellow in 
South Borbarf ; giving an account of his 
being taken by two Sallee rovers and carry'd 
a slave to Mequinei at eleven years of age. 
. . . Written by himself, for R.Goadby,' Lon- 
don, n.d., 8vo. A second edition appeared in 
1740, and a third, ns 'Adventures ofThoraas 
Pellow of Penryn, Mariner,' was edited by Dr. | 
Robert Brown, with a copious introduction 
and valuab!enote9,fQrthe' Ad venture Series,' 
1890, 8vo. There are strong reasons, both ex- 
ternal and internal, for believing that the 
kernel of Pellow's narrative is founded upon 
fact, hut. it was evidently edited with a great 
deal of latitude and witb some literary akill. 
In addition to the incorporation of Stewart's 
' Emboss;,' already alluded to, the book is 
padded out by long extracts from Windus's 
' Journey to Meqiiinei.' It is probable that 
othervolumea on Morocco werepirated in the 
same way, especially for the somewhat hack- 
neyed details given of the ' miseries of the 
Chrislian slaves.' The most genuine and 



also the most graphic portion is the acconnioiv 
I'ellow's flight, which oii'ords a vivid pier 
of the barbarous and unsettled et " ' 
countrj* under Muley AbdaUoh. 

[Fellow's Hi--tory ; Boasa and Conrtaf]^ 
Bibliolhwa Cornob. ; Cbeaier's Kechorches Sii 
Eur les Maures ; SraithtmileB Uisl. of the B 
vnlafioos in the Kmpire of Moroeco, J7i 
ID2: Hnudus' Lb Harocde 1G3I ii IS12— n 
dDl'oiivrBgflde Aboutq&sem Lea Ahmed EIailni.11 
T. S, 



of London in the service of the company of 
Muscovy merchants. On 1 Slay 1630 the 
Salutation, with two other vessels, under 
command of Captain William Goodies, sailed 
for Greenland. On reaching the Forebind 
the Salutation was appointed to statina 
there. When within four leagues of Blsck 
Point Pellbam and seven of her crew were 
despatched in a shallop to Green Harbour to 
meet the seeood ship, Missing both points, 
the shallop was given up as lost, and the 
Muscovy fleet returned home. "The eight 
men, whose names Pdlham gives, passed llip 
winter in dire privation at Bell Sound. On 
25 May 1631 two ships from Hull came into 
the Sound, followed on the 28th by lh» 
Muscovy fleet, again under command of 
Captain William Goodlea. The eight mett , 
were at once taken on board, and on ^An^ 
departed for the Thames, Pellham wrote U 
account of his privatioos in ' God's PowcC' 
and Providence shewed in the mDrvcllaas, 
Preservation and Deliverance of Eight Ea«>' 
tislimen left by miscliance in Greenland). 
anno 1630, nine moueths and twelve dan^, 
with a true relation of all their miserfe^. 
their shift*, and hardship . . . with a mtf 
of Greenland,' London, 1631 ; reprinted ^ 
vol. iv. of A. and J. ChurebiH's 'OollectkM 
ofVovagea and Travels," 1732, irii, 17M 
all folio : and by Adam White for the Hall; 
luyt Society, 185"., 8vo. 

The book is dedicate<l to Alderman Sb^. 
Hugh Hammersley, governor of the MuscovJ, 
Company and to the Company'a assista '~ 
and adventurers. 

[Tract quoted.] W. A. 8 

FELLING, EDWARD {d. 1718), divi 
of Wiltshire birth, was educated at W( 
minster School, and was admitted on 3 Jnlj 
1658 to Trinity College, Cambridge, beeam- 
ing a scholar on 14 April IfiSO. He wir 
elected minor fellow lO&l, and major (elloW' 
in the following vear. He graduated BJk. 
1661-2, M.A. 1666, and D.D. on the i 
sioQ of William Ill's visit to Cambridge \n 
October 1689. From 11 May 1674 to tW 



ftutiimn of 1678 Pellina w»s vicar of Si, 
Helens, London ; &om 1 Oct, 1878 till the 
close of 1691 vitar ot St. Martin's, Ludgate ; 
from 3 Slay ll>83 till Uis resignation oh 
4 July ItiSl prebendary of Weatmiaater; 
nod from lti9l rector of I'etworth, Subsbk. 
Before October 1079 Le was chaplain to 
Charles, (luie of Somerset, lie was also chsp- 
Isln in ordiaarv to WilUajn and Marv, and 
tn (Juecn Anne' I'elling died on 19 March 
1718 (HutorkaL Htjfi^ttr, 1718, Chrono- 
logical Diary, p. 13). Ilia son Thomas was 
elected from Weatminster to Christ Church 
inlGe9. 

Pellingivas a stout defL-nder of the Angli- 
can cburch against both Roman catholics and 
ilisKnters. lie printed numerous sermons 
whichheprencbeaon public occasions, many 
before tbe king or the lIou»e of Lorda at 
n'estminBter Abbey. Besides sermons, and 
a Beriea of * practical discourses,' Pelling 
published: 1. ' jVnoient and Modem Detu- 
eions dlMOUTscd of in Tbreu Sermons upon 
'2 Tbi?3*L ii. 11, concerning some Errors now 
prevailing in the Cburch of Rome,' Ivondon, 
ieT9. 2. 'TheGood Old Way .. .'London, 
1680 ; a treatise aimed a^inst concessions 
to dissenters for sake ot unity. 3. 'The 
Apost&te l*rotestant. A Letter to a Friend 
occasioned by the late reprinting of a Jesuit's 
Book about Succeuion to the Crown of Eng- 
land, pretended to have been written by R. 
•Doleman [Le. Robert Parsons (1516-ltJlO) 
<). V.],' London, 1682: 2nd edition, 1685— 
an attnclc on the eiclusion bill, 4. 'The 



, In the British Museum copy 

there follows a manuscript tract attacking 
I'elling'g argumenis concerning the ' nae of 
images,' with 'Third and Fourth Letters to 
-» Personof Qualily'vindicatingthem. 5.'A 
Dixcoutse concemingthe Existence of Ood,' 
London, 1^6 ; reissued in 1704, when tbe 
title-pa^ describe* it as an exposition of 
' the prmciples of the Epicureans and Ilob- 
bists of our tjp.' It is dedicated to Queen 
Anne. I'art ii., issued aeparately, with same 
title-page, Loudon, 175-j. 

Pelling alao edited in 16*8 ibe ' Dioleo- 
ticon ' of John Poynet [q, v.] 



Hud F*sli, iL 216; Wedmore's Westnitof 
Abb^T, App. pp. 224-S ; Dal1«»ny'9 Rape of 
Arondd, p. 336; L« Sere, iii. 363; Siumx 
Atehaol. Collsctiona, is. 86; Walt's Bibl. Brit. ; 
NeveonH-'s RBptrtoriam ; Hist. MS3. Comm. *th 



etnt from tho Bee. R. Sinker. D.D., librariou of 
Trinily Colli^, Cambridgo. and tho IteT, Tho- 
mas Holland, rector ot Petworth.) W. A. S. 

FELLY. Sir JOHN HENRY (15"^'- 
l&i2), governor of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, bom on 31 March 1777, was eldest 
son of Henry Ilinde Pelly of Upton House, 
Essex, a captain in the service of the East 
India Company. Hisgrandfather, John Fully, 
was also a captain in the company's service. 
His mother was Elixabetli, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Hinde of Upton. John is 
said to have been in bis yonth in the navy. 
If so, he quitted it without obtaining a com- 
mission. It is more probable that he was 
wilh his father in the company's service; 
that he bad nautical experience of some sort 
appears certain. Having settled in businesB 
in London, he became in 1806 a director of 
tbe Hudson's Bay Company, of which be 
was afterwards snccesaively deputy governor 
and governor. In 1S23 lie was elected elder 
brother of the Trinity House, and, some 
years later, deputy master. In l&iO be was 
a director of the Bank of England, and in 
1841 governor. Asgovernor of tbe Hudson's 
Bay Company in 1 800 he was mainly instru- 
mental in sending out the exploring parties 
which, under Deaso and Thomas Simpson 
(1&08-1&40) [q, v.], two of tbe company's 
agents, did 80 mucli for the discovery of tbe 
north-west passage and of tho coast-line of 
Sorth America. Ilis share in this work is 
commemorated on the map, where C'ape 
Felly marks the eastern extremity of Deasa 
and Simpson Strait. On 6 July 1840 he 
was created a baronet, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Melbourne. Tbe Duke of Wel- 
lington was on friendly terms with him. Ho 
died at Upton on 13 Aiifi. 1852. He mar- 
ried, in 1807. Emma, daughter of Henry 
Boulton of Tliomcrotl, Surrey, governor of 
tbe Corporation for Working Mines and 
Metals in Scotland, and a director of the 
Snn Fire Office, and had by ber a large 

[Qeot. Mag. 1B52 ii.fi27: Ann, Keg. 1852, p. 
SOU; Burke's Peenig« and BaronetagB; Simp- 
son's NarrativT of tbe Viamvories on the North 
Coast of America during the years 1836-9.] 

PELLY. SlB LEWIS C163o"1893), In- 
dian official, bom at Hyde House, Mincbin- 
harapton, Stroud, Gloucestershire, 14 Nov. 
1825. was son of John Hiude Pelly, esq., by 
bis wife, of the same county, whose maiden 
name was Lewis. Sir John Henry Pelly 
[q. T.] of Upton, Essex, was bis uncle. I'elly 
was educated at Rugby, and appointed to 
tho Bombay army of the Eaat India Pom- 
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pany as ensiprn in 1841. lie became 'lieu- 
tenant in 1843, captain in 1856, major in 
18()1, lieutenant-colonel in 180i5, colonel in 
1871, major-general in 1882, and lieutenant- 
general in 1887. 

In 1851-2 Pelly seri'ed as assistant to the 
resident at the court of Baroda, and in that 
capacity prosecuted the Khutput inouiries 
before the commission under Sir James 
Outram [q. v.] in 1851. From 1852 to 1856 
he was employed in a civil capacity in Sind, 
and in 1857 acted as aide-de-camp to General 
John Jacob [q. v.], commanding the cavalry 
division of the army in Persia, lie remained 
with Jacob until tlie conclusion of the war, 
receiving the medal and clasp, and next year 
joined him in Sind as brigade-major of the 
irregular horse Sind frontier force. Pelly 
collected Jacob's opinions on the reorganisa- 
tion of the Indian army, and published them 
in a volume entitled * Views and Opinions 
of General Jacob,* which passed through two 
editions in 1858. He subsequently returned 
to Persia as secretary of legation at Teheran, 
and on the retirement of his cousin, Sir 
Henry Kawlinson, became charg6 d'affaires. 
In 18(K) he was sent on a special mission 
through the countries of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. His love of travel and adven- 
ture was strong, and was first displayed to 
conspicuous advantage in a journey from Per- 
sia to India bv wav of Herat and Kandahar. 
( )n this occasion lie rode eiglit hundred miles 
through lawless lands inhabited by fanatical 
Moslems, without escort and without dis- 
guise, exposed at times to immin<»nt danger. 

On liis return to India in 18C1 Pelly spent 
a few months at Calcutta with Lord Can- 
ning, and afterwards went on a mission to 
the Comoro Islands. At the close of the 
vear lie became political agent and consul at 
i^anzibar, where ho confirmed earlier treaties 
with the Sultan. In 1862 he was transferred 
to the post of political resident on the Per- 
sian (lulf, and took part in a long series of 
difficult negotiations with the Arabs near 
the roast. His journey in 1805 to Riyadh, 
the AVahtibi capital of the highlands of Cen- 
tral Arabia, known as Xt^d, was one of 
his most notable exploits. It was under- 
taken partly to fix the jK:)sition of Riyadh on 
the map, and partly to arrange for restrain- 
ing the Wahabis, whos(^ increase of power 
and interference with smaller states were 
held to involve political danger. The 
AVahiibis are the puritans of Islam. They 
laboured at first to restore and preserve the 
original spirit of their religion ; but in course 
of time tlie attractions of temporal power 
obscured their spiritual aspirations, and the 
sect became as aggressive as it was fanatical. 



Their chief at the time of Pellv's visit wu 
named Faizul, and entitled indifferently 
amir or imam. He bitt-erly resented the 
action of British naval officers in endeavour- 
ing to suppress the slave trade, and his feel- 
ings towards the British government and 
their representative were avowedly hostile. 
Consequently, when Pelly proposed to visit 
him and commence friendly relations, the j 
overture was declined with scant courtesv. 1 
But Pelly, determined to succeed, crossed * 
the Persian Gulf and established himself 
with some of the local shaikhs (chiefs), from 
whose quarters he wrote to inform the amir 
that he was on his way to Riyadh. Permis- 
sion to advance was granted, but without the 
usual courtesies ; nevertheless, the journey 
was performed without the assistance of a 
guide. An interview with the amir followed. 
He was an old man, blind, but of striking 
appearance — resigned, dignified, stem, and 
remorseless. He was favourably impressed 
with Pelly*s address, but told him ' Uiyadb 
was a curious place for a European to come 
to ; that none nad ever before been allowed 
to enter; but that he trusted all would g<> 
well.' Pelly had difficulty in getting eafely 
away, and only succeeded by a judicious 
mixture of tact and boldness. In 1866 the 
journals of his recent travels both in Af- 
ghanistan and Arabia were printed by the 
government at Bombay. 

Between 1865 and 1871 Pelly paid other 
visits to the Chaab Arabs and Arab triln-s 
of the littoral of the Gulfs of Persia and 
Oman, and he negotiated conventions with 
the chiefs and with the Sultan of Muscat 
with a view to suppressing slavery and 
facilitating the progress of the telegraph. 
In 18(>8 his services were rewarded bv the 
honour of C.S.I. In 1872 and 1873 he 
accompanied Sir Bartle Frere on an anti- 
slavery mission to the east coast of Africa 
and Arabia, and, resettling in India in thtr 
latter year, was made governor-general's 
agent and chief commissioner to the States 
of Kajputana. In May 1874 Pelly was 
made K.C.S.I. Later in the year he was 
sent as special commissioner to Baroda to 
investigate the disordered condition of that 
feudatory state. Baroda was ruled by » 
gaekwar named Mulhar llao, and the govern- 
ment of India had hitherto been represented 
by the resident. Col. R. Phayre, C.n. Mis- 
government had led Phayre to remonstnito 
with the gaekwar, and in 1874 Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a l*arsee gentleman, was, in spite 
of Col. Phavre*s disapproval, appointed sole 
minister. I'heir antagonism was disclosed 
early in November, and on the 9th of that 
month an attempt was made to poison the 
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It. The gaekwar himself iivas suspected 

iplicity. Pelly arrived on 80 ^ov. as 

commissioner, and in January 1875 

the gaekwar under orders from the 

ient of India. He was tried by a 

jion consisting of Maharaja Sindnia, 

I^Wiumja of Jaipur, Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir 

fXiehftra Couch, Sir Richard Meade, and 

;>]fer. P. S. Melvill, the defence being con- 

^'Aieted by Serjeant Ballantine. The guilt 

r sf the gaekwar was not proved ; but the 

r JWf e iu e government, considering that his 

r fccapacity was established, deposed him 

ttftd mtomted a successor. Pellv's conduct 

tinoti^out was approved by both sides, and 

Billtiitiiie has recorded that his *■ demeanour 

to the prince was characterised by all the 

•omtefiy and consideration that his duty 

would permit.' 

In lo76 Pelly was a^ain in attendance on 
the ffovemment of India, but was soon sent 
to Peshawar as envoy-extraordinary and 
pl^potentiary for Afghan aifuirs. His 
Biiflsion was one of many steps which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war in 1878. The 
«mir, Sher Ali, owing to the assiduous 
Attentions he had received from British 
India on one side and from Russia on the 
other, formed an altogether exaggerated 
notion of his own importance. He harboured 
many grievances agamst the government of 
India, and took no pains to disguise his re- 
sentment, which he gratified by civility to 
BuBsia and discourtesy to England. To 
remove, if possible, the doubts excited by his 
conduct, a conference at Peshawar between 
Sir Lewis Pellv and an Afghan representa- 
tive, Saiyid Nur Muhammad Shah, was ar- 
imnged. They met on 23 Jan. 1877, but 
after some unprofitable discussions the Af- 
ffhan envoy died on 2 March, and Pellv was 
immediately recalled. In August of that 
year he retired from the service, and was 
created K.C.B. 

Returning to England, he married Miss 
Amy Lowder in 1878, and in 1883 he 
was offered charge of the Congo Free State 
by the king of the Belgians. But he declined 
the post, and found his chief employment in 
assisting the Geographical and Asiatic So- 
cieties until 1 880, when he was elected M.P. 
for North Hackney in the conser>'ative in- 
terest. Next year he was re-elected, and he 
continued to represent the constituency till 
his death. In the House of Commons he 
confined his speeches to subjects which he 
understood, and earned the respect of the 
house. He died at Falmouth on 22 April 
1892, leaving no issue. Though short in 
etature, he was well and strongly built, and 
his appearance was distinguished. There is 



an excellent portrait of him by Madame 
Canziani in Lady Pelly's possession. 

Pelly had considerable literary aptitude. 
Besides * The Views and Opinions of Briga- 
dier-general John Jacob, C.B.,* London, 1858, 
he published : * The Miracle Play of Hasan 
and Husain : collected from Oral Tradition,' 
2 vols. London, 1879 ; a pamphlet on the 
* North-west Frontier of India,' 1858 ; several 
papers in the * Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; ' and occasional articles 
and letters in periodicals and newspapers. 

Sir Lewis's elder brother. Surgeon-gene- 
ral Savillb Mabbiott Pelly (1819-1895), 
after education at Winchester and Guy's Hos- 
pital, joined the Indian medical service. He 
joined the Sind irregular horse during Sir 
Charles Napier's campaigns (1844-7), and 
subsequently on the Sind frontier under 
General John Jacob [q. v.] He served with 
the second regiment light cavalry in Raj- 
putana during the mutiny campaign, and 
joined in the pursuit of lantia Topee with 
the column under Brigadier Parke. He 
was present as principal medical officer of 
the Indian medical department throughout 
the Abyssinian campaign of 1807-8 under 
Lord Napier of Magdala, obtained the com- 
panionship of the Bath, and retired as in- 
spector-general of hospitals in the Bombav 
presidency in 1870. He died at WoodstocK 
Ilouse, Lee, on 3 April 1895, leaving a w^idow 
with two sons and two daughters. 

[Documents kindly lent by Lady Polly ; Jour- 
nal of H Journey frum Persia to India, through 
Hi^rdt and Cundahar ; Rei)ort of a Journey to the 
Wahabee Capital of Riyadh, in Central Arabia 
(Bombay, 1866); Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (1865, antl obituary notice by 
Major-genoral Sir Frederic John Goldsmid, 
K.C.S.I., Juno 1892); The Trial and Deposi- 
tion of Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar of Banxhi (Bom- 
bay, 1876) ; Ballantine's EIz])eriences of a Bar- 
rister's Life, 1882 ; further papers relating to 
the Affairs of Afghanistan, No. 2. 1878; 
Forbes's Afghan Wars (London, 1892), pp. 
163-7.] W. B-T. 

PEMBER, BOBEKT {d, 1500), scholar, 
was admitted fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 2t> Julv 1524, being described as 
of the diocese of Ilereford. lie was one of 
the group of scholars whose reputation raised 
that college to the highest place among Eng- 
lish centres of learning. He taught Greek 
to Roger Ascham, with whom he formed a 
clase friendship, and of whose talents he had 
a very high opmion. His advice to Ascham 
is summed up in a figurative sentence con- 
tained in a letter to him : ' Use diligence 
that thou mayest be perfect, not according 
to the stoical, but the lyrical perfection, that 
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thou mayest touch ihe linrp uriphf (pf. 
Quarterlif Jlcckir, liv. :M6). In 1JU6, when 
Trinity College was founded, Pembef was 
appointed the reader in Qieek there, while 
jolin Dee [q. v.] became undw-reader. From 
Ascham'slettetait appears that Pembertook 
much interest in coins, and made a collection. 
In 1556 he subscribed the Roman catholic 
anidea, uid thereby retained his post at 
Trinitj; College, where he died in 15(30. 

He is only known to have written a few 
Latin verses, riz. a couplet in praise of As- 
cham's 'ToiophiluJ!,' lines to William Grin- 
dal, and an elegv on the dealh of Martin 
Bucer. 

(Biikw'a Hi!t. of Sf. Join's Coll., ed. Mayor, 
1.282; Cooper'sAthfnfflCnntnbr.i.ailS; Grant'a 
Life of Aechain, preflied to ABchami Epiatoln, 
6, T, 8, 9, 11, 31; Aechami Epist. 238, 230; 
itioir. Brit., ed. Kippis, v. 32 ; Bncari sirript* 
An^icana, p. SOS; HntLnm's Lit. of Europe, i. 
3411 Giles's Works of Ascham, i. 2, 316, iii. 
SUB; Kaltorfeld'a Roger Ascham, pp. 10-16; 
Cole M8. ilii. 333.1 E. C. M. 

PEMBERTON, CHARLES EEECE 
(1790-1840), actor and lecturer, was bom at 
Pontjpool, Monmouthshire, on -23 Jan. 1790, 
and re|j:istered as Thomas Reece Pemberton. 
Ui« father was a WurwicliKhire man, his 
mother a Welshwoman, and he was the 
oecond of three children. When ho was 
about four years old, his parents removed to 
Birmingham, and Pemberton was plaeed at 
a unitarian charity school under Daniel 
Wrijfht, He was subsequently apprenticed 
to his uncle, a brasefounder in Birmingham, 
but ran away in 1807 to Liverpool, where he 
was seized by a press-gang and sent to sea. 
He BBTTed for seven v earn, seeing some active 
Gervicc otT Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Madeira. 
After the war he be^^ame an actor, and led a 
wandering life; he is said to have tnana^d 
several theatres in the West Indies with 
some success. He made en unhajipy mar- 
riage with B lady named Fanny Pntchard, 
and they soon separated. By 1827 he was in 
England ngain,acting,k>cturing,and reciting. 
On 19 Fch. 1828 he played Macbeth at Bath. 
Genest says 'he acted tolerably, but nothing 
farther ; he had an inditlerent figure, end a 
bad face, with no expression in it ; he had 
studied the part with great attention, and 
understood it thoroughly.' On 21 Feb. he 
played Shylock. During the same year he 
was acting at Hereford during the assizes ; 
Seijeant (afterwards Sir Thomas) Talfourd 
[q. v.] was greatly impressed with his per- 
formances, and praised him highly in the 
'New Monthly Magazine' for September 
1828. especially his renderingof Shylock and 
VirginiuB. He abo played Hotspur, Sir Peter 



Teazle, and other clmrnctera, but was 
cessful in comii'pnrtG. OnTalfourd' 
mendation,Pcmbertonwasengae<edBtCoveiil 
Garden by Charles Kemble[q.vjHemadebi* 
first appearance there on 2 Mareh 1829 u 
Virginius, and on 9 Klarch played Shylock. 
There was mudi divergence among critics w 
to his merits, but Talfourd still eulogiwd 
him na a tragedian. Pemberton did not, 
however, reappear at Covent Garden; and, 
after an engagement at the Royal Thealr*, 
Birmingham, he devoted himself to led orinj' 
and reciting, principally at mechanics' insti- 
tutes. His favourite subjects were tie tragic 
characters of Shakespeare. ' Since Pember- 
ton's day,' aavs Mr. Holyoake, ' I have liearj 
hundreds of lecturers and preachers in EojC- 
land and America, hut never one who had 
the animation, the inspiration, and the spoa- 
toneons variety he had ' {Sixty Yean uf on 
Agitatoi't lAfe, i. 40). In 1833 he com- 
menced writing in the * Monthly Repository,' 
then edited by William Johnson Fox \j\.tX 
the ' Autobiography of Pel. Veijuice,' in 
which he gave an account of his own expe- 
riences. In 1836 he played Macbeth aad 
Shylock at Birmingham, and at tbi: end of 
the year visited the Mediterranean on ac- 
count of his health. He recommenced lec- 
turing in the summer of latS at the Sheflield 
Mechanics' Institute; but his powers were 
failing, and a subscription was set on foot tip 
enable him to spend the winter in Egypt. 
This visit brought about no improvemenC,ii 
and he died, not long after his return, oft', 
3 March 1840, at the house of his youngitf' 
brother, Will ian> Dohson Pemberton, on Lul^ 
gate Hill, Birmingham. He was buried iw 
the Key Hill cemetery, and the Birminghaia, 
Mechanics' Institute, of which Mr. Holyoalu^ 
was secretary, placed a memorial, with sa^ 

giitaph by loi, over his grave. Ebeneielr 
lliolt [q, v.], the corn-law rhymer, wrotff 
some verses on him colled ' Poor Charles.' • 

A portrait of Pemberton is prefixed ti^ 
bis 'Life and Literary Remains/ He ex~ 
pressed a wish that all his manuscript4 
except three plays, should be destroyed. Hi 
'Life and Literary Remains,' 1843, 8vo, edited' 
by Fox,contains'The Autobiographyof Pd, 
Verjuice:' 'The Fodeeta, a Tragedy, in Fivw 
Acts ; ' ' The Banner, a Tragedy, in Fit* ■ 
Acts;' 'Two Catherines, a Comedy, in Rn« 
Acts;' and various pieces in prose and 
Another edition of the ' Autobiogrupl 
Pel. Verjuice' was edited in 1858 by G. 
Searle Miillipa [q. v.] 

[Memoi 
Holyoaks'i 

edit. i. 37-10. 8S. 132. 221 ; Genrst's SngliA 
Stage, ix. 443, 480; Oent. Mag. 1880, i. 416^ 
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' PEMBERTON, CHRISTOPIIEK RO- 
BERT, M.U.O"i36-18i'i>),phyHicisn, was bom 
• ' ■ ■ e in 17ti6. ilia 
n[q.v. , 
joMice. After educalion at Itiirj St. Eil- 

: xivnd*, he entered at Caius College, Cam- 
"bndffe, whence bti graduated M.B. in 1789 

: UtdM.D. inlTSJ. He naa elected a Mtow 
•f the College of PLvsicians of London on 
16Juiiel796,«-a8Gur8(oniaii]ecturerinl70r, 
vucensorinl/OfI, ItiOl.aud 1811, and de- 
l)r«i«dllieIIarvelanorationinlS06. ilewos 
m that j-ear physic ian-cxlraordinarr to thtt 
nince of Wales and to the Duke of OiimbL'r- 
lond, uid aflcrwanls became phyaician-cx- 
tiaordinarj to the king. He vae physician 
to St. George's Hospital from 2~i Aprd lUfM 
till 1808. In IWMt he published ' A practi- 
cal Treatise on Various Uiseases of the Ab- 
donunal Viscera.' It consists of eleven chap- 
ters, treating of the peritoneum, the liver, 
the gall-bladder, the pancreas, the spleen, 
the kidneys, the ntouiach, the intestines, and 
enleriiis. His most original obaervatinna 
are that the disease known as waterbraah is 
rather a result of imperfect diet than of ex- 
ceu in alcohol (p. 101 J, that cancer of some 
parts of the bowel may eiist for a long time 
without grave constitutional symptoms (p. 
186), and that the ovei^xertJou of muscles 
may lead to a condition indistinguishable 
tmm palay (p. lo7). This last obi^ervaiion 
is one of the fliet contributions in Endish 
medical writings to the knowledge of the 
large group of diseaaes now known as tmde 
pauiea. He recommends the use of a splint 
supporting the hand in cases of bad palsy of 
the muscles of the back of the forearm, so 
common as a result of lead-poisoning'. I'he 
book shows him to have been an excellent 
clinical observer, who had paid much atten- 
tion to morbid anatomy. Ue suffered from 
intense facial neuralgia or tic douloureux, 
and the division of several branches of the 
trigeminal nerve, by Sir Asl ley I'aat on Cooper 
[q. v.], failed to give him any relief. He was 
obliged, by hia disease, to give iip practice 
and to leave London, and died nf^ apoplexy 
at Fredville, Kent, on 31 July lUti. 

[Hank's Coll. of I'hjs. ii. i.iO ; Dr. Robirt 
Bree's Oratio Harrsiaaa, London, 1826; Sir 
Henry Halford'i Eshtb and Omtions. and wlit. 
I.oi]ilon. 1S33, p. 3S, wbcro be is mentionnl >is 
Dr. V. i Worka.] N. M. 

PEMBERTON, Sir FRANCIS (1(135- 
lGtt7),judge, son of Ralph Pemberton. mayor 
ofSt. Albttusin 1827 and 1038, by Frances, 



daughter of Francis Kempe, was born at 
St. Albans, in lli-2o. His grandfather was 
Roger Pemberton of Ilertfordbury, heir to 
Sir Lewis Pemberton, who succeeded his 
father. Sir Lioddard Pemberton, as sheriff 
of St. Albans in 1015, and was knighted at 
Bewsey Hull, Lancashire, on 21 Aug. 1(117. 
Sir Goddard Pemberton belonged to the old 
Lancashire family of that name, was doubly 
returned to parliament (for Peterborough and 
Lewes) in 1001, was knighted at Whitehall 
on L'3 July 1603, and settled at Ilertfordbury. 
Pemberton was educated at the St. Al- 
bans grammar school and the university of 
Cambridge, where he matriculated (from 
Emmanuel College) on 12 Aug. 1040, and 
graduated B.A. in 1(U4. In November the 
same year ho was admitted a student at the 
Inner Temple, was called to the baron 7Xov. 
1051, elected a bencher on 5 Feb. 1670-1, 
and Lent reader on 21 Jan. 1073-4. Pem- 
berton's pupilage was dissipated, and pan 
of the long interval between hie admi.'ision 
pud bin call was spent in a debtor's prison. 
There he pursued bis studies to such purpose 
that, on regaining his liberty, he practised 
with brilliant success in the Paloce Court, 
in Westminster Hall, and, after the Restora- 
tion, in lbelIou!<e of Lords; andon21April 
UI7o he was called to the degree of seijeant- 
Bt-low. On 28 May following the House of 
Commons committed him to the custody of 
John Topham, the sergeant-nt-arms attending 
the hou!<e, for an alleged breach of privilege, 
— viz. his appearance before the House of 
Lords for the plaintiH' appellant in the case 
of Crisp r. Dalmaboy, M.l'. for Guildford. 
The attair caused a violent contention be- 
tween the two bouses of parliament, I'em- 
berton, who under the a'gts of black rod had 
delied the sergeanl-at-arms, was eventually 
arrested (4 June) by the sneaker in West- 
minster Hall, and lodged in the Tower, where, 
notwithstanding a writ of habeas corpus is' 
sued by the upper house on bis behalf, h» 
remained until the unseemly struggle woa 
terminated by a prorogation (9 June). On 
II -\ug. the same year he was made king's 
serjeanl.andonO Oct. following was knighted 
at Whitehall. He succeeded Sir William 
Wylde [([.v.] as puisne judge of the king's 
bench on -'i May 167!), and assisted Scrogea 
in several of the ' popish plot ' trials. 11a 

Cred, hoivever, not sufficientlv partial, and 
1 his quietus on 10Feb.l67&-B0. Neyer- 
thelt'Bs, on 11 April 1061, he succeeded 
Seroggs as lord chief justice of the king's 
bench. 

His advancement was perhaps intended to 
give nn air of judicial decorum to the trial 
of Edward Fittharria [q. v.] But various 
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« of the irisi 

that I'emberton was not . _ 

tisl, and this view is vonGnned by his relusal i 

toDr. Oliver l'lunket[q. t.J of sufficient time 
to collect his witnesses, and his attempt to 
snatch a true bill against Lord ShaiWbuiy 
hj precludioff Ihe grand jurf from inquiring ' 
into tbo creuibility of the nitneuee. He ' 
would also seem to have deviated in slight 
but mat^Hal parliciilars from the strict course 
of procedure for the purpose of screening 
t!ount Kiinigsmark on his trial as accessory 
before the fact to the murder of Thomas 
Thynne in March ie81-:J (E. B. Db Fos- 
BLAsatE, Annali of the Houm of Percy, ii. 
4»9). In May 1682 Pemberton vindicated 
the independenceoftbe court of kinii's bench 
against tbe {ncroscLmenlsof the House of 
Commons by diaallowinjj a plea to the juris- 
diction of the court, set up by bi^ cU enemy, 
■loba Topham, the sergeant -at-arms, in an 
action of trcsuus broueht against him by one 
whom he had arresttd piireuant to an order 
uf the house. Un 22 Uec. the same year he 
was sworn of the privy council. Un the in- 
Btilution of tbe proceediogs on quo narranto 
against the City of London, Pemberton was 
transterred, on 22 Jan. 1682-3, to the chief- 
juaticeship of the common pleas, to make 
way for Edmund Saunders [i\. r.], who 
was euppcsed to be more favourable to the 
crown, lie was removed from the bench 
on 7 Sept., and from the privy council on 
240ct. in the same year. Burnet is probably 
right in ascribing his degradation to his 
want of zeal against Lord Russell [q. \.\ at 
whose trial he presided. In 1687 Pember- 
ton was consulted by the university of Cam- 
bridge OB to tbe legality of the royal man- 
date for the admission of tbe Benedictine 
monk Alban Francis [q. v.] to the degree of 
M.A. -without conformity to the establiahed 
religion. His opinion, which was emphati- 
cally adverse to tlie legality of the mandate, 
is preserved in Addtt. MS. 320B5, f. 338 
(cf. Bloxaic, Magdalen College andJamet II, 
pp. 21, 244, Oxf. Hist. Soc.) After the 
lievolution, which he helped to precipitate 
by his successful defence of the seven bishops, 
16-30 June 1088, he was summoned by the 
Convention parliament for bis conduct in, 
Topham's case. Recompiled, juatifj'ing his' 
ruling on grounds of reason and public , 
utihty, but was thrown into gaol on 19 July 
1689 lor breach of privilege, and lav in con- 
finement until the prorogation, llis col- 
leagucSirThomasJonestrf. Ifi92)[a.v.], who 
lutil concurred in the ruling, suQered the same 
fate. Pemberton was counsel for Sir John 
ick [a, v.] in the proceedings for his 
attainder in November 1696, IIb died on 



demolition of the chapel 
menl was removed to the churcb at Trmnp- 
inglon.near Cambridge, the manor of whii-h 
be had purchased in lB~o. Pemberton mar- 
ried, by license dated 12 Oct. 11167, Acne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Jeremy ^Vhicbcotc, 
bart., solicitor-general to the elector pala- 
tine, and younger brother of Dr. Benjamin 
Whichcote [q. v.] of Cambridge. His mfs 
and seven children survived bim. Lady 
Pemberton died in 1731, and was also buried 
in Highgate Chapel. 

Pemberton was a profound lawyer, much 
versed in records, yet of independent mind, 
and, for bis age, indiSereut honest. Ilispor- 
Imit is in the original engraving by R, While, 
1680 (mezzotint by K. Williams), of the 
beads nf the counsel for the seven bishops 
in the Britiab Museum (cf. Bkuki.kt|. 

[Baines'a Coonly of Lancaaler. iii. 663*; 
Kidiots's Progr. .Inmis I, i. SID, iii. 408i La 
Scves Pedigrees r,f Kcights^Uarl. Soc.), p. 301 ; 
Metcalfe's Book of Knights, pp. Hi, ITl ; 
Berrj'it County Oencal. ■ Hertfordshire,' p. vii; 
Cbaancy's Hartfgrdthire, p. 466; CluHerMdf* 
Hertfoldshire, vol. i. pp. xixiii. 82; Inncc 
Temple Books; Wynne's Seijeanl-al-LaT; 
pBpjB'sDiarv. vol. iv.; Evelyn'sDiary ; Sidoey'i 
Diary, ed. Uleacove, ii. 18; Cobbetl'a Stat* 
Trials, vol. vi-iiii. (cf. Indei); Shower*sfiap- 
ii. 33,61, 153,218,262, 311; RaymoDd's Sep. 
pp. 231,470; Lntirell'iBrief ReUrioD orStaU 

I Afihirs ; Xorlh'ii Lives, ed. 1826, ii- 3B at seq. ; 
Buniefa Own Time (fol.) i. 601-3. 536, 6St, 

' 509; Hist. MS.S. Conim. 6th Itcp. App. p. 320, 
7th Rep. App. pt. i. pp. SSI. 408, 460, 600^ 
714, Stti Rep. App, pnasun. lllh Rep. App. pb, 
ii. pp. 115, 198; LysoDs's Enriritos of LMldoD, 
iii. Q8, 74; Kimber and Johnson's Baraaetagi 
ii. 4; Chester's London Marriage Lietncca 
CampbeU's Lives of ths Chief Jnstiees ; Foaa' 
Lives af the Judges; Granger's Biogr. Bi^ 
Engl. iii. SST ; Addit. HSS. :2I607 f. 43. 222SS 
f. 23.] J. M. B. 

PEMBERTON, HENRY {1694-in]% 
physician and writer, bom in London in 
1694, went, after receiving a good general 
education in England, to Leyden in August 
1714. There be studied inedicine nndeT' 
Boerhanve, and ' contemplated with great 
elfect' the best mathematical authors. Front 
Leyden he passed to Paris to etudj anatomy,, 
and bought a valuable collection of mathe- 
mntical works at the sale of the library of 
the Abb6 Oallois. He returned to London 
to attend St. Thomas's Hos])ital, but went 
back toLeydeu in 1/19 as the guest of Boer- 
hoave, and graduated 51. D. on 27 Dec, of 
that year. 
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On his final settlement in London Pem- 
berton did not practise much, owing to 
his delicate healtn. He was, however, an 
iaduatrioos writer on medical and general 
subjects. He became a fellow of the Ko^al 
Society, and contributed many papers to its 
'Transactions' {Phil, Trans, vols, xxxii- 
IziL) One of these, a demonstration of the 
inefficiency of an attempted proof by Poleni, 
an Italian mathematician, of Leibnitz's as- 
sertion that the force of descending bodies 
is'proportional to the square of their velocity, 
uras transmitted to oir Isaac Newton by 
Dr. Mead, and gained for Pemberton New- 
ton's friendship. Newton brought him a 
refutation by himself based on other princi- 
ples. This was afterwards printed as a post- 
script to Pemberton's paper (vol. vi. 570 in 
Htttton and Shaw's Abridgment), Pember- 
ton was employed by Newton to superintend 
the third edition of the ' Principia.' The new 
edition, which appeared in 1726, had a pre- 
face by Newton, in which Pemberton is cha- 
racterised as ' vir harum rerum peritissimus.' 
Pemberton saw much of Newton in his old 
age. In 1728 he published * A View of Sir 
I. Newton's Philosophy.' It is dedicated to 
Sir R. Walpole, and is preceded by a preface 
containing the writer's recollections of the 
philosopher. A German translation of pt. i. 
of the * View,' bv S. Maimon, appeared at 
Berlin in 1793. Pemberton's book was not 
remunerative to himself, and was regarded 
as disappointing. George Lewis Scott, how- 
ever, recommended it to Gibbon as a ^XKy- 
^itb^e}xi\c{Oti^^o^yMiscellanevu8 Works^ 1837, 
p. 233). In 1724 Pemberton assisted Mead 
in editing W. Cowper's *Myotomia Refor- 
mata.' Four years later (24 May 1728) he 
was appointed Gresham professor of physic 
in succession to Dr. Woodward. I lis * Scheme 
for a course of Chymistry to be performed at 
Oresham College appeared in 1731. Two 
courses of his lectures were published by his 
friend James Wilson — the first, in 1771, on 
chemistry ; the second, in 1779, after Pem- 
berton's death, on pliysiology. For seven 
years (1739-1746) he was chiefly employed 
m the preparation of the fifth * I^ndon Phar- 
macopoeia' for the Royal College of l*hy- 
sicians. He himself performed all the chemical 
and pharmaceutical experiments. The work 
was published in 1746 as 'Translation and 
Improvement of the I^ondon Dispensatory,' 
ana he received from the college a gift of the 
copyright and a hundred guineas above the 
expenses incurred. Pemberton died on 
9 March 1771. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
and some treatises left in manuscript, Pem- 
berton wrote : 1. 'Dissertatio Phvsico-Medi- 



cinalis Inaug. de Facultate Oculi ad diversas 
Rerum Computatarum Distantias se accom- 
modante,' Leyden, 1719. 2. * Epist. ad Ami- 
cum [viz. J. Wilson] de Rogeri Cotesii In- 
i ventis,' 1722 (showing how Cotes's theorems 
by ratios and logarithms may be done by circle 
and hyperbola). 3. * Observations on I'oetry, 
occasioned by Glover's "Leonidas,"' 1738. 
His * Account of the Ancient Ode ' prefaces 
West's * Pindar,' and a paper * On the Dispute 
about Fluxions ' is in the second volume of 
Robins's * Works.' 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. iii. 382-3 ; PeacocVs 
Index of English Students at Leyden ; Gent. 
Mag. 1771, p. 143; Brewster's Life of Sir I. 
Newton, ed. W. T. Lynn, pp. 286-6; Ward's 
Lives of the Grosham Professors, ii. 301 ; Weld's 
Hist. Roy. Soc. i. 318; Georgian Era, ii. 666; 
Chalmers's Biogr. Diet, (founded on Mutton and 
Shaw's Abridgment of Phil. Trans.) ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ii. 743; Allibones Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 
1548; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Pemberton's Works; 
authorities cited.] G. Le G. N. 

PEMBERTON (afterwards PEMBER- 
TON LEIGH), THOMAS, Lord Kings- 
DOWN (1793-1867), eldest son of Robert 
Pemberton, a chancery barrister, by his wife 
Margaret, eldest dauffhter and coheiress of 
Edward Leigh of Bispham Hall, Lanca- 
shire, was born on 11 Feb. 1793. His father, 
a member of a family settled near Warring- 
ton in Lancashire, and a descendant of Sir 
Francis Pemberton [q. v.],chief justice of the 
common pleas, died m 1804. Though he had 
earned a good income, he had been unable 
to save money, and his widow was left 
poorly off, considering the size of his family — 
three sons and two daughters. Accordingly 
Thomas Pemberton, who had been for four 
years at Dr. Home's school at Chiswick to 
be prepared for Westminster and Oxford, was 
obliged to give up all hope of a university 
career, and, quitting Dr. Ilome*8 school at 
the age of sixteen, went into the office of a 
solicitor, Mr. Farrer, for twelve months, and 
then became a pupil in the chambers of his 
uncle, Edward Cooke, a barrister in good 
chancery j>ractice. He had been a studious 
and diligent boy, left school a fair scholar, 
and was throughout his life fond of classi- 
cal studies. He earned 100/. to 150/. a year 
before his call by drawing equity plead- 
ings, according to the practice of the day, 
for solicitors. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln's Inn in 1816. His youth had been, 
as he called it, * gloom v and joyless,* but he 
had read diligently, and success came rapidly. 
He made the hitherto unprecedented sum of 
600/. in his first year. Though he joined the 
northern circuit and occasionally appeared 
before parliamentary committees on election 



petitions, Li^praci 

in equity. Before he was tliirty ma hhmiuc 
was 3,000/. a year. In 18^9 he becune a. 
king's cnunfiel, and divided with BickeretetU 
the practice of the rolls court, which, when 
Bickeraleth became Lonl Lsngdale, he en- 
tirely dominated. InApril 1831 he entered 
parliament for Rye as a staunch conserra- 
live, after an election at wLich great Tiolence 
was displayed ; he spoke with great effect 
against the Keform Bill, and afterwards pub- 
lished hie speech. He lost the teat in \ti32, 
began and abandoned a candidature for 
Taunton, and was elected in January 1835 
for Ripon, which seat he retained as long as 
be remained in parliBment. lie declined in 
December 1836 Sir Robert Peel's offer of the 
EolicitoT-generalship in his first administra- 
tion, as well as Lord Lvndhurst'a offer of a 
5 uisne judgeship. With characteristic diffi- 
ence he distrusted bis judicial fitness, and 
preferred to remain undisputed leader of the 
chancerybar. Untill838be8pokelittleinthe 
House of Commons, when he joined with Sug- 
den, his colleague in the representation of 
Kipon, in resisting the privilege claim of the 
House of Commons in the case of Stockdale 
», Hansard. On no otiier occasion did he pro- 
duce so powerful an effect in debate. His 
pamphlet on this controversy, in the form of 
B lett«r to Lord Langdale, had been much 
read, and had passed through two editions in 
1837. He afterwards took a large share in 
the arrangemenls made for settling the mat- 
ter by oct of parliament. In 1811 the vice- 
chancellorship was ofltred him and refused, 
bnt he accepted from Sir Robert Peel in 1841 
the post of attorney-general for the Uucby of 
Cornwall. 

In December 184i Pemberton came into 
a life income of upwards of 14,000^. a year 
on the death of Sir Robert Holt Leigh, e. 
distant relative and large Lancashire land- 
owner, whose admiration he had won by suc- 
cessfully conducting a cause for him in 1831. 
He then assumedthename of Leigh inaddition 
to his father's surname, Pemberton, and took 
a step for which few parallels can be found 
among lawyers. His position at the bar was 
Buch that he could rise no higher, unless he 
became a judge or a law officer, and he wished 
to be neither. He was rich, unmarried, and 
unencumbered, and he determined to quit 
public and professional life, and retire into 
the country to his country seat, Torry Hill, 
near Sitlingboume, Kent, and to the country 

rrts he loved. Sir Robert Peel made him 
reon chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall 
and a privv councillor, and it was arranged 
that when ne quitted the bar he should be- 
come one of the members of the judicial 



of ihe privy counciL He resigned 
for Ripon in the spring of 1813, and 
his practice at the bar at Christmas. He 
a man of varied tastes, and even when 
[] practice had travelled widely in Bohe- 
Italy, and Spain ; but he feared now 
ivant of oecupation. ' I provided my- 
self,'he wrot«,'with microscopes, telescopes, 
painting implements, a chest of turners' 
tools, and I Know not how many other re- 
sources against ennui, none of wnich I ever 
used, and after the lapse 

"ly 

hour hang hi 

In February 1844 he commenced his ot- 
tendances at the judicial committee of the 
privy council, which continued for twenty 
years. He also devoted considerable time to 
the affairs of the Uuchy of Cornwall, and 
thus became intimate with, and an admirer 
of. Prince Albert. During his tenure of the 
chancellorship he succeeded in rehabilitating 
the finances of the duchy, and in accumu- 
lating a considerable fund duringthe minority 
of the Prince of Wales. Honours were re- 
peatedly offered to him and refused. It waa 
expected that he would have been lordchan- 
ceUor in 1849 (Lord Campbell. Life, ii. 343). 
Pour successive governments, beginning witii 
Lord John Itussetl's in 1853, offered nim ft 
peerage. Lord Derby pressed the groat seal 
upon him in vain, though it is said that ba 
promised to tuke it if the interesta of th* 
conservative party, to which he was staunch, 
imperatively demanded it. He steadily de- 
voted himself to judicial labours. The judi- 
cial committee, reorganised in 1833, bIiU re- 
quired a strong hand to mould its practice. 
Pemberton Leigh (as he was called from 
184S) Goon acquired a control over its pro- 
ceedings, and, more than any other meauier, 
regulated its practice, reduced its coats, and 
cleared off its arrears. Though nominally 
only the equal of his colleairues, it was well 
known that he was their chief in bearing iha 
burden of preparing and formulating deci- 
sions. In l8M Lord Aberdeen requested 
him to take especial charge of appeals in 
prize cases, and he uniformly interpreted Ihv 
law of blockade, capture, and prize witb ft 
liberal bent towards freedom of trade. By 
his elevation to the peerage as Lord King** 
down in 1838 lie also became a member of 
the appellate tribunal of the House of Lord*, 
and, though he never really approved of it U 
the ultimate court of appeal, was a mucb 
needed source of judicial strength there. In, 
his later years indolence and distftste toc 
judicial activity somewhat grew upon him, 
and at length, aft^r a lingering illiiaM,1iBi 
died at Torry HUl on 7 Oct. 1867. Be wta 
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TuunajTied, and his title bttcnme extinct. He 
vai buried st Frinsted Church, near Sitting- 
bourne. 

3[odest and e\iy, Kingsdowa slirank from 
publicity or popiilnrity, and his great powers 
were only known to a few of tbe most en- 
bshteoeii members of hiB own profession. 
let he Etaods in the front tbdIi of English 
judges. His fastidious striTing after pmec- 
lion, his refinement of taste, his inexhaustible 
pnlience and vast learning, made tbe judg- 
mentj which he prepared at once standard 
deciGions and models of judicial expression. 
Many of them he wrote and rewrote several 
times over. His legal kuowledge was ex- 
traordiDarily raried, and he was especially 
Tersed in the minutise of Indian land tenures. 
His grasp of principles was great, and led 
him to place little dependence on reported 
decisions. For twenty years, without ever 
receiving or desiring a shilling of public 
money, he rendered to the public unnoticed 
services of the highest imperial value. Per- 
sonally be was simple aud unassuming in 
tastes and manner, generous with money, 
tolerant in opinion, but a pious and con- 
vinced churchman ; his fault, if it be one, 
was want of ambition and a dislike of popu- | 

[S« Edinburgh ReTicw, cilii. 40, fonndfd ! 
OD Lord Klogsiiown's own privately primed Ro- ■ 
nrinisceOCM : Law Mitg. xiri. IS ; Tiniaa, 8 Oct. ■ 
1B67. probably vrittcn by H. Reeve (see Nosh's 
Life of Lord Westiiory, ii. 1£7): Qreville Me- 
mcnn^I^t ser. iii.2STl Gcnt.AIsg. 1867 ii. 674.1 
.1. A. H. I 

PEMBLE, WILLLVM (1592 M623), 
puritan divine, son of a clereyinnn,wasbom 
at Egierton, Kent, about the beginning of 
1592. His father was poor, and his educa- 
tion was provided for bv John Barker of 
Mavfiehi, Sussex. In Slorch 1010 he was 
admitted to Magdalen College, Oxford, where I 
Eicbard Capel [q.v.] was his tutor. He 
matriculated on 18 June 1610 at the age of I 
eighlcHn. HavinggraduatedB.A.onSSIarch ' 
1614, be remoTed to Magdalen Hall, where I 
he became reader and tutor. He proceeded r 
!tI,A. on 9 June 1618, took orders, and was 1 
madedivinityreader of Magdalen Hall. a post 
wluch he filled with great distinction, being 
an able exponent of Calvinism, and famous aa 
a preacher. He was loyal to the Anglican 
church, though ansious that the terms of cou- 
Ibrmity should be mode easier to his party. 
His acquirements in various branches of 
learning were very remarkable. It would 
■eem that his labours and studies exhausted 
hisitrength and shortenedhisdays. Hewent 
for change of air on a visit to Capel, his old 
tuUa, M the rectory of Eastingtun, Olouees- 



[ terahire, and while staying there was seized 
with afuver,ofwhLchhediedonl4 AprillS^. 
, He was buried in Eastington churchyard. 
Perahle's works were all posthumous, 



Justification,' &c.. Oxford, 1B25, 4to (edited, 
with preface, by John Geree [q. v.] 2, ' Vin- 
diciss Gratiw : a Plea for Grace,' &c., 1627, 
I 4to ; Oxford and London, 1629, 4to (this' 
I and the foregoing consist of lectures delK 
' vered at Magdalen Hall). 3. ' Sak 
I Recantation and Repentance,' &c.,lS27,4t09B 

1628. 4lo (a comment on Ecclesiastea); 
4. ' Five Godly and Profitable Sermon*,* 
Ac, 1628, 4(0 ; Oxford and London, 1620, 

I 4to. 5. 'An Intrijduetion tn the Worthy 
I Receiving the Sacrament," &c., 1628, 4to 
(edited by Capel and dedicated to Barker); 

1629. 4to; l(f3!.i. 8vo. 6. 'Fruitful Ser- 
■ mons,' &c., 1620, 4to (on 1 Cor. iv. 18-10). 
' 7. ' A Short and Sweete Exposition upon 
' the firstninechaptersofZacharyj'&c, 1620, 

' 4to. y. ■ De Sensibiis Internis. . . . Editio 

fostbuma.' &c., Oxford and London, 1629, 
2mo; 164", 12mo. 9. 'DeFormarumOri- 
gine. . . . Editio posthuma,' &c., 1629, 12mo 
(dedicated to Accepted Frewen [q. v.]) ; 
Oxford, 1647, 12mo; Cambridge [1650 P], 
12ino (highly commended bjAdriaanHeere- 
boord of Leyden. who has utilised it in hia 
'MoleteniataPhiIoBophica,'Ainsterdara,1669, 
4to). 10. ' A Briefe Introduction to Geo- 
graphy,' &c., Oxford, 1630, 4to; 1658, fol. ; 
5th edit. 1675, fol.; 1686, 4to. 11. 'A 
Summe of Moral Philosophy,' &c., Oxford, 

1630. 4to; 16S2, 4to. 13. ^\n Exposition 
of the . . , Fifth Chapter of 5t. John's 
Gospel,' .tc, 1631, 4to. 13. ' The Period of 
the Persian Monsrchie,' &c., 1631, 4to (con- 
densed irom Rainolds, and enlarged by 
Capel). 14. 'Traetatua de ProvidentiaDei. 
. . . Editio posthuma,' &e., 1631, 12mo(ed. 
bv Capel). 16. ' Enchiridion Oratorium,* 
Ac, Oxford, 1833, 4to. The above, omitting 
No. 10, were collected as his ' Workes,' 3rd 
edit. 1636, fol. (three parts) ; 4th edit. Ox- 
ford, 1658-9, fol. John Wilkins, D.D.[q.v.l, 
bishop of Chester, highly commends Pemble a 




[Fuller's Worthies. 1 662. p. 1 00 (urdar SoBsei) ; 
Wood'»AtbenKOjon.(Blis^),ii.330,FMti(Bli9s). 
i. 353,381; Brook's Livpnoflho PuritaUB, 1B13, 
ii. 301 sq.; Fosters Alamni Oion. 1891, iii. 
11 40.] A. O. 

PEMBRmaE. CHRISTOPHER (Jl. 
1370P), conjectured by Ware to have been 
a native of Dublin, and to have lived about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, was 
apparently the author of ' Annales Hibemin 
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4 Jan. 1364 was employed to receive John, 
king of France (Froissart, vi. 90, 95). In 
ld66 he received the manor of Bareate, 
Hampshire, and a knight's fee in the hun- 
dred of Fordingbridge, and in 1367 was made 
governor of Bamborough Castle; he dis- 
charged the duties of the last office by 
deputy, and his inefficient administration 
"was the subject of an inquiry a few years 
later (Bateson, History 0/ Northumberland, 
i. pp. 41-2). 

In 1368 he was elected a knight of the 
Garter, occupying the fourth stall on the 
prince*s side. On 6 July 1370, as constable 
of Dover and warden of the Cinque ports, he 
had to superintend the embarkation of the 
troops for Sir Robert Knolles's expedition 
{Fatdera, iii. 896). This same year he received 
1 16/. 98,' Id, for his expenses in the war 
(Brantinqham, Issue of Rolls, p. 406). On 
5 Nov. he was a witness to the ordinance 
made at Westminster by which Edward 
granted an amnesty to rebels in A(j[uitaine 
who made submission (Froissart, vii. 211). 
In March 1371 he is mentioned as a ro^al 
chamberlain {Fcedera, iii. 911), a position 
which he may probably have held for some 
years previously. He was present at the naval 
engagement in the bay of Bourgneuf off Brit- 
tany on 1 Aug. 1371 (Froissart, viii. 25). 
In 1373 he was appointed to act as the king's 
deputy in Ireland, but refused to accept the 
post, and was in consequence censured for his 
disobedience, notwithstanding the ' immense 
donations and remunerations received from 
the king for his services ' (Close Roll, 46 E, 3, 
mem. 3, ap. Beltz). The grants which had 
been made to Pembridge were at the same 
time formally revoked, though at his death, 
on 26 July 1375, he was possessed of lands 
granted him by the king. 

By his will, dated at London 31 May 
1368, Pembridge ordered his body, if he 
died in England, to be buried in Here- 
ford Cathedral, between two pillars of free- 
stone before the image of the Virgin Mary 
on the south side, and gave special direc- 
tions as to the erection of a tomb. His 
wishes were carried out by his executors, and 
his tomb, with a fine monumental effigy, still 
exists, though it has suffered from modern 
restorations ; it is figured in Gough's * Sepul- 
chral Monuments,' p. 135 (cf. also Dttncuub, 
Herefordshire, i. 640, and Archaological 
Journal, xxxiv. 410-11 ). He married Eliza- 
beth, widow of Gerard de Lisle (d. 1360) of 
Kingston Lisle ; she died before 1368, leav- 
ing an only son Henry, who died on 1 Oct. 
1375, a^ed fifteen. Pembridge's eventual heirs 
were his nephews Sir Richard Burley, son of 
his sister Amicia by Sir John Burley, and 



Sir Thomas de Barre, son of another sister 
Hawisia. Burley is represented by the Earl 
of Portsmouth, and Barre by the family of 
Baghott of Lyppiatt Park, Gloucestershire. 
In Pembridge's will mention is made of a 
sister there called Alesia. Ilis silver plate 
was purchased from his executors by Ed- 
ward III for 233/. Qs, 8d, (Devon, Issues of 
the Exchequer, p. 201). 

[Froissart's Chroniques, ed. Luco (Soc. de 
I'Hist. de France); Calendar of Inquisitions 
post mortem, ii. 222, 364, 868 ; Rymer's Fcedera, 
Record edit. ; Sharpe's Calendar of Wills in the 
Court of Hosting, ii. 188 ; Beltz's Memorials of 
the Order of the Garter, pp. 163-6 ; other 
authorities quoted.] C. L. K. 

PEMBROKE, Earls op. [See Clare, 
Richard de, •{?. 1176, called Strongbow, 
second Earl of the Clare line; Marshal," 
William, first Earl of the Marshal line, 
d, 1219; Marshal, William, second Earl 
of the Marshal line, d. 1231 ; Marshal, 
Richard, third Earl of the Marshal line, 
d. 1234; William de Valence, d. 1296; 
Aymer de Valence, d. 1324; Hastings, 
Laurence, first Earl of the Hastings line, 
1318?-! 348; Hastings, John, second Earl 
of the Hastings line, 1347-1375; Herbert, 
Sir William, first Earl of the Herhert line, 
of the first creation, d. 1469 ; Herbert, Sir 
William, first Earl of the Herbert line, of 
the second creation, 1501 P-1570; Herbert, 
Henry, second Earl of the Herbert line, of 
the second creation, 1534P-1601 ; Herbert, 
William, third Earl, 1580-1630; Herbert, 
Philip, fourth Earl, 1584-1650; Herbert, 
Thomas, eighth Earl, 1656-1733; Herbert, 
Henry, ninth Earl, 1693-1751; Herbert, 
Henry, tenth Earl, 1734-1794 ; Herbert, 
George Augustus, eleventh Earl, 1759- 
1827.] 

PEMBROKE, Countesses of. [See 
Herbert, Mary, 1555.^-1621; Clifford, 
Anne, 1590-1676.] 

PEMBROOKE, THOMAS (1662 ?- 
1690 ?), painter, was perhaps a member 
of a family of the name residing in the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury. lie was a 
pupil of Marcellus Laroon the elder [q. v.], 
ana painted, like him, small domestic or 
mythological pictures. Several of these were 
executed for Uharles Granville, earl of Bath, 
A picture by Pembrooke of * llagar and Ish- 
mael ' was engraved in mezzotint by John 
Smith. Pembrooke died about 1690 at the 
early age of twenty-eight. 

[De Piles's Lives of the Painters ; Walpole's 
Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Womum.] L. C. 
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PENCESTER, PENCHESTER, or 
PENSHURST, STEPHEN db (rf. 1299), 
warden of the Cinque ports, was a member 
of an old Kentish family that took its name 
from its chief seat, the manor of Penshurst, 
or, as it was more often called in the thir- 
teenth century, Pencester or Penchester. In 
the latter part of Henry IIFs reign this 
manor was held by John de Bellemains, a 
canon of St. Paul's, who was Stephen's uncle 
and trustee. Soon after the barons' wars 
Stephen appears as holding important offices 
under the crown, to wliose service he devoted 
the rest of his life. Between October 1268 
and January 1271 he served as sherift" of 
Kent, but his duties were discharged by his 
deputy, Henry of Leeds {Deputy-Keepers 
Thirtjf-first lieporty App. p. 298), who is 
described by Hasted as nis assistant or shire 
clerk (Hasted, Kenty vol. i. p. Ixxxi). In 1 269 
he was allowed to buy up the debt owed to two 
Jews by John de Peckham (Fwderay i. 484). 
After 1271 he appears as constable of Dover 
Castle and warden of the Cinque ports, and 
was also granted the custody of the seven 
hundreds of the Weald, formerly held by 
Iwoger de Leybume (rf. 1271) [q. v.] {Excerpta 
e Hot. Fim'itmj ii. oo2). At hrst Pencester 
must have held these offices as Edward the 
king's son's deputy, but after Edward I's 
accession he held them independently, re- 
ceiving the sum of 28/. 13.N-. 4r/. a year for the 
support of himself, his chaplain, servants, 
and engineers (Pell HecvnU^ p. 92). He was 
already a knight. Hasted ( iv. 69 ) mentions 
various other constables of Dover under 
iMhvard I, but it seems more probable that 
they were IVncester's deputies, and that he 
held these offices up to his death; so that for 
nearly the whole of Edwanl I's reign he held 
a V(.'ry ])rominent position in Kent and 
?:>ussex. 

The criticalstate of the Cinque ports during 
the barons' wars, and their great importance 
to Edward during his reign, made Pencester's 
office a difficult and responsible one, and h»» is 
a conspicuous and successful figure among the 
minor agents of Edward I's policy. He was 
frequently assigned to try cases in which the 
rightsof seamen of the Cinque ports were con- 
cerned {Bot. Pari. i. 98 a, 126 h). His autho- 
rity was further strengthened by his receiving 
constant commissions of oyer and terminer, 
and occasional ones of gaol delivery in the 
south-eastern counties (examples in Calendar 
of Patent Bolls, 1281-92, pp. :37, 44, 65, 
83, 90, 96, 141, 196 ; cf. Hot. Pari. i. Zb,^7b). 
This activity in judicial business has caused 
Dugdale to put him on his list of judges of 
common pleas ; but Foss doubts whether he 
ever sat at Westminster, and is inclined 



to think that his constant judicial employ- 
ment was discharged in his capacity of 
warden of the Cinque ports. This can hardlj, 
however, have been strictly the case. ET«n 
the commissions held by Pencester in Kent 
and Sussex went far beyond the liberties of 
the Cinque ports, and it was no part of the 
warden's business to hold, for example, the 
commission of gaol delivery at Maidstone as 
Pencester did in 1285. Moreover, among the 
commissions recorded in the patent rolls as 
received by Pencester, there are included com- 
missions in Surrey and Suffolk as well as 
Kent and Sussex. And in 1279 Pencester pre- 
sided at a court held in the Guildhall of Lon- 
don as the result of which three christians and 
293 Jews were hanged and drawn asunder for 
clipping the king's coin (' Ann. Londin.* in 
Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, Rolls 
Ser. i. 88). In 1275 he had previously had to 
deal with the Jewish coin clippers, but liad 
enjoined to let them off on payment of a fine 
{Fcederay i. 570). In 1284 Archbishop Peck- 
ham, in granting him a license to try some 
pleas during Lent, describes him as a justice 
(Peckham, Letters, iii. 1077). 

Among the important functions entrusted 
to Pencester as warden of the Cinque ports 
was the superintendence of the laying out of 
the site and constructing the buildings of New 
Winchelsea, the port which Edward I ordered 
to be constructed something affcer the manner 
of the Aquitanian bast ides to replace Old Win- 
' Chelsea, which was swallowed up bv the sea 
, (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1281-92. pp. *81, 225). 
He was appointed on 13 Oct. 1288, with two 
others, to this important post, and in 128<» 
was ordered to enlarge the Xovnx by laying 
out new lots for building and fixing rents 
for them. He acted also as convener of the 
' musters of the freeholders of Kent in June 
1287 {ib. p. 275). On 13 Oct. 1283 his ap- 
pointment as constable and warden was re- 
newed, and the large salary of 300/. assigned 
for the maintenance of him and his followers 
(ib. p. 83). After his death it was found 
that this grant was in arrears, and his widow 
Margaret had some trouble in prosecuting 
her claim jbr it at the exchequer. He died 
at Easter 1299 (Cal. Cl^yse Rolls, 1313-18, 
p. 8). He was buried in the south chancel 
of Penshurst church, under an altar-tomb 
which represents him in armoiu: reclining on 
a cushion (Hasted, i. 408). From this Fo>s 
infers that he was primarily a soldier rather 
than a Judge. 

Stephen became a considerable landowner 
in Kent. Besides Penshurst, he owned the 
adjacent manor of "West Leigh, where he 
liberally endowed a free chapel. He also 
possessed the manors of OTerhiU, Shepherd's 
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Well, and Allington, for which place he pro- 
cured a grant of a weekly market and fair in 
1280, and in 1281 had license to build and 
fortify a castle there (Hasted, ii. 129, 182, 
iv. 3 ; cf. for his other estates CaL Inq. post 
mortem^ i. 233). 

Stephen married twice. His first wife, 
"whom he married not later than 1259, was 
Kohese of Baseville, the younger daughter 
and coheiress of Hawise de Baseville, a tenant- 
in-chief of the crown {CaL Genealogicum^ p. 
141 ; cf. Excerpt a e Rot, Finiumy ii. 610). 
Before 1283 Stephen had married a second 
wife, Margaret (//. 1308?), said to have been 
the daughter of John de Burgh, the grand- 
son of the famous justiciar Iluoert de Burgh 
Sq. v.], and the widow of Robert de Orrebjr. 
t is "^pretty clear that Hasted is wrong in 
making Orreby Margaret's second husband 
(F0S8, Judges of Englandy iii. 138). Stephen 
left two daughters, his coheiresses. Of these 
Joan, the eldest {b. 1259), was the wife of 
Henry of Cobham of Kundall in Shorn. The 
younger, Alice (h, 1209), was the widow of 
5ohn de Columbers (Hasted, i. 609, ii. 129, 
183, 573). 

[Rymer's Fcpdera, Record ed. vol. i. ; Rot. 
Pari. vol. i.; Cal. of Close and Patent Rolls; 
Cal. Inquisitionum post mortem ; Pell Records ; 
Rotalorum Originalium Abbreviatio; Calen- 
darium Genealogicum ; Excerpta Rot. Finium ; 
Peckham's Letters, Chron. of Edward I and Ed- 
ward II, both in Rolls Ser.; Hasted'sKent; Foss's 
Judges of England, iii. 138>9 ; Foss's Biographia 
Juridica, p. o09.] T. F. T. 

PENDA (577 P-666), king of the Mer- 
cians, called Pantha by Nennius, son of 
Wibba, or Pybba, with a descent traced from 
Woden, came to the throne in 626, being 
then in his fiftieth year {A.-S. Chron. an. 
626 ; Flor. Wig. an. 627). Until the end 
of the sixth century the Mercian peoi)le had 
no existence separate from other Anglian 
tribes, and the beginning of their rise may 
perhaps be dated from the reign of Crida, pro- 
bably the father and predecessor of Wibba, 
who is supposed to have been the first king, 
and whose death is placed in 593 (Henry 
OF HuNTiyoDox, ii. cc. 26, 27, 31). It seems 
probable that this Crida, or Creoda, was the 
same as Cearl, and t^^at he was the father of 
Coenburh, or Quenburga, the wife of Edwin or 
Eadwinefq. v.], king of the Northumbrians, 
though Henry of Iluntingdon makes Cearl 
succeed Wibba, and thus reign to the pre- 
judice of Penda, his kinsman (oomp. ib, c. 27, 
followed by Green, Making of England, pp. 
266-6, with Flor. Wig., Genealogies , and 
A,'S. Chron. u.s.) Whatever Crida may have 
accomplished, however, it is certain that the 
Mercians owed their rise from a mere tribe 



to a powerful people to the work of Penda, 
who is therefore described by Welsh tradi- 
tion as having separated their kingdom from 
the kingdom of the Northumbrians (Nen- 
nius, p. 65), and whose vigour earned him 
a popular epithet, translated by the Latin 
* strenuus.' It is probable that the conver- 
sion of Eadwine helped him in his plans for 
shakini^ off the Northumbrian supremacy 
over his people, and establishing a rival 
power south of the H umber, and that it 
fixed the character of his policy. He be- 
came the champion of heathenism against 
Christianity, and used the strife of religions to 
forward his political designs. The nucleus of 
his power lay about the Trent ; it extended 
southwards probably to Watling Street, was 
on the west bounded indefinitely by the Welsh, 
and was closed in on the south-west by the 
forest of Arden. It was in this last direction 
that he seems to have made his first attempt at 
extension. In 628 he invaded the dominions 
of the West-Saxon kings Cynegils fq. v.] 
and his son Cwichelm [q. v.] Enfeebled by 
domestic feuds and by the late invasion of 
Eadwine of Northumbria, the West-Saxons 
were unable to stand against him. He de- 
feated them at Cirencester in the land of the 
Ilwiccas, and there made a peace with them, 
by which it is probable that all the Hwiccan 
territory from the forest of Arden to the 
river Avon became part of the Mercian realm 
(CtREEN); and then, too, it niay be that 
Cenwalh [q. v.], a son of Cynegils, married 
Penda*s sister (SxrBBs). Having thus vastly 
increased his power, he determined to strike 
at Northumbria, and, not being strong enough 
to attack Eadwine single-handed, made alli- 
ance with Caedwalla {d. 634) [q. v.], king of 
Gwynedd, who had his own quarrel with 
Eadwine to avenge. In 633 he and his Welsh 
allv invaded Northumbria, and on 12 Oct. 
defeated and slew Eadwine at Heathfield, 
probablv Hatfield Chase ^see under Edwin 1. 
He does not seem to have followed up this 
I victory, leaving his ally to overrun l)eira, 
I and he gave shelter to P^adfrith, one of Ead- 
' wine's sons bv his own kinswoman Coenburh 
! (Bede, Hiittoria EcclesiuKtica, ii. c. 20). 

The greatness of Oswald fq* v.], king of 
I Northumbria, evidently curtailed his power ; 
he probably in some way owned Oswald's 
I supremacv {ib, ii. c. 5, iii. c. 6), and, in order 
■ to please him, perjured himself by slaying his 
j guest Eadfrith, who might have laid claim 
to the Northumbrian kingship. About this 
I time he was pressing on the East- Angles, 
' and is said, perhaps untruly (Stubbs), to 
have caused the death of their king, Earp- 
wald (Henry of Huntingdon, ii. c. 31), 
who was actually slain by a heathen warrior 
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iiii'l'-r-kirij: of tli*- .Mi'M[».-Aii^d»-.-, and wli-ii lii- b'-in'tit a.s *iiaiip»-r .-»«.• h<»lari< * r.i tlu- Vk*\. 

r.-;j<l,i h.-r:ini" H C'hri-tian and br'jirj:lit mi— K'ih.Tt Snow, Tht'Colh-L'»> chajihiin. Wo m;i- 

M-.naii*- irii'> lii- kin;r«l'»m, tliM (iM kin^'. triculat^-d on '.> Feb. Ifi;)?-??. i»n tht* same 

wlio-f 'ippM-ition to C.'liri-tianity was ap- <hiy a«i hi.* ♦•ld»T hroth»*r, Kalph P.^ndarv'S. 

icip'iitiv r.itli'T a matt«-r nf jKdiry tlian of an<l, * by Tlu'bmffir ofacnod tutor, hii-ani" 

r.li:rioiM Z";il, did not pri-v«-nt tJu-m from a toh-rabh' di.<pntant.* II<* irra»!iial»>d Ii.A. 

pn-iir-liin{^ in UU dominions : for thr* pr-oph* li»' on March ItUl-i*, and took hi.'* nam*:- oll'th'^ 

-j».-i-iidly'"hMt«-d w.-p' C'liri>tians who wm- c-olhr^^o books on 14 July l»Jtl'. Antimya 

unfaithful to tli'-ir ]irofr.--ion, an«l !»•• <h.'- Wood bitterly say? that after thi> cvi-nt h-.* 

clart-'i that ihi-y \\ii«) tiioiifrht xfoni of ob«-v- * >id»'d witli tlKM'out, and.bva v«duble t.»n*!Jiii 

in/ thi-ir <Iod w«-n' (h'-])ica])h' wn't(dn-; (ih. having' obtain».'d t ho way ot cantiiii.', w»'nt up 

r. lM ). I'mhahlv in <'.ol Anna attrm]>t«'d t») and d'»wn (^unsrnt f«»r), preaching*- in hi»u-»s 

.-liaKi- nir thi- M.Tcian yok*-, and was slain harns. under t r(M>s, lu^l^^rs, v^c/ For a tim»' 

iirnl liiMM-niy iitl''rlydi'f»'atr<l,M)t.hat scarc»dy h.; was the ])arish IcolunT of Wanta.i:«" in 

..n»- of his ni»n was h-ft ( 11 KNUV oi' IlfNiiN'J- JJrrk-^hin?, but aftor several chances he h>*- 

i»o\. il.c. ;'..'l). Tiii>warvviih t.heKa.«t-Anj:le.s came the anabaptist minister at Abingdon. 

prohal)ly <'Mii.-»'d a n»n«^wal of strife with "where he obtained * a numerous multitud«'nf 
\ort hiimhria. ( Mwy in vain tried to buy oil' distriples, made himself head of them, and de- 

•nda, who seems iipiin to have formed an \ fied all authority.' 11 is love of disputation 
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prompted him to challenge some clergymen 
of the established church to a public debate, 
and at last Jasper Mayne [q. v. J undertook to 
meet him. The debate took place in the church 
of Watlington, Oxfordshire, when there * were 
preeent innumerable people on each side.' 
jPendarveSy says Wooa, was ' backed with a 
great party of anabaptists and the scum of the 
people, who behaved themselves very rude and 
insolent/ and the discussion end ad, as is usual 
in such cases, without any definite result. 
The eighth article brought against Edward 
Pocock, when he was cited in 1655 to appear 
before the commissioners for ejecting ignorant 
and scandalous ministers, was that he had re- 
fused to allow Pendarves to preach in his 
pulpit at Childrey (PocoCK, Life, 1816 edit. 
n. 159). He was a fifth-monarchy man, and 
nis love of disputation was inveterate. It 
is not necessary to accept the opinion of 
Wood that Pendarves worked for * no other 
end but to gain wealth and make himself 
famous to posterity.' 

In 1656 Pendarves issued a volume called 
* Arrowes against Babylon,' in which he en- 
deavoured to lay bare the mystery of iniquity 
bv attacking the churches of Rome and 
England, attempted to reform the apparel of 
the saints, and addressed certain queries to 
the quakers, accusing them of concealing their 
beliefs, and of contemning christian pastors, 
yet preaching themselves. The first part of 
this treatise was answered by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ley of Wantajfe, the Rev. John Tickell, 
and the Rev. Christopher Fowler of St. 
MaryV, Reading. The quakers were cham- 

fioned by James Nay lor and Denys Ilollister. 
n the same year Pendarves joined four other 
dissenting ministers in preparing an address 
to their congregations, entitled * Sighs for 
Sion/ and with Christopher Feake he com- 
posed prefaces for an anonymous pamphlet 
on * The Prophets Malachy and Isaiah pro- 
phecying.' 

At the beginning of September 1056 Pen- 
darves died in London, changing * his many 
quarrels here for everlasting peace.' After 
some hot debate the body, 'embowell'd and 
wrap'd up in sear-cloth by the care of the 
brethren, was carried by water to Abingdon 
in a chest like those for sugar, fil'd up with 
sand and lodged at a grocer's.' It arrived 
there on Saturday, 27 Sept., and three days 
later was conveyed to a piece of ground * at 
the Townes West-end and in the Axestreet ' 
which had been purchased as a burial-place ! 
for his congregation. Crowds came from 
neighbouring villages, and spent the preced- 
ing and succeeding days in refigious exercises ; 
hut on 2 Oct. Major-general Rridges sent fifty 
horse soldiers from Wallingford to dissolve 
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the meetings (Munster and Abingdon y by 
W. Hughes of Hinton, Berkshire; State 
Papers, 1656-7, p. 130). 

A sermon which Pendarves had preached 
* in Petty France, London, the tenth day of 
the sixth month anno 1650,' was published 
after his death by John Cox. 

[Boase's Exeter College Commonen*, p. 2-47 ; 
Woods Athens Ozon. (ed. Ulisa), iii. 419-21 ; 
Wood's Fasti, pt. ii pp. 3, 109 ; Foster^ Alumni 
Oxon. ; Koase and Courtney's Bibl. Cornub. ii. 
444-5; Brook's Puritans, iii. 256-71 

W. P. C. 

PENDEREL, RICHARD (d. 1672), one 
of five brothers who were primarily instru- 
mental in the escape of Charles II after 
the battle of Worcester in 1661, was the 
son (reputedly the eldest) of William Pen- 
derel and Joan his wife. He was bom on 
the Shropshire border of Staffordshire, with 
which county his family had been con- 
nected as early, at all events, as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. His father was under- 
steward of the estate of the old knightly 
family of the Giffards of Chillington, and it 
was in that capacity that he occupied Bos- 
cobel House, which had been built by the 
Giffards about I08O, partly as a hunting 
lodge and partly as an asylum for recusant 
priests. For the latter purpose its situation 
in the thickest part of the forest of Brewood, 
and the numerous secret chambers with 
which it was honeycombed, eminently fitted 
it. It has often been stated that Richard 
Penderel and his brothers were * poor 
peasants ' and * ignorant wood-cutters.' As 
a matter of fact they were substantial yeo- 
men, as their wills at Somerset House and 
other documents executed by them suffi- 
ciently prove; and there were, moreover, 
relationships, in what precise degree is un- 
ascertainea, between them and the Giflards, 
as well as with Father William Ireland 
[q. v.] At the time of the battle of Wor- 
cester (3 Sept. I60I) Richard Penderel was 
the tenant under a lease for lives (see his 
Will, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
1672)of Ilobbal Grange in the parish of Tong 
in the county of Salop, while his brother 
William was the tenant of Boscobel itself; 
and another brother Humphrey occupied 
the picturesque half-timbered house, called 
Whiteladies, adjoining the ruins of the 
Cistercian priory of that name lying about 
half a mile on the Shropshire side of Bos- 
cobel. While spurring away from Wor- 
cester field on the night of 3 Sept. lOol, the 
king was advised by James Stanley, seventh 
earl of Derby [q. v.], to entrust hiraseli'to 
the care of the Penderels, by whom he hud, 
not long before, himself been concealed at 
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BoBCobel. The king and his party reached 

'Wliiteladiea in the dawn of the following 
morning. There he changed his t'lothea, 
and Ricbaril I'eiitlerel concealed him for 
the rsst of the day in the thickest part of 
Boecobel wood. At night the king com- 
pleted his disguise in Kichard's house of 
Hobbal Orange, and under hia guidance 
made an unaiicceasful attempt to pass the 
Severn into Wales. Returning lo Boscobe!, 
Le was conoealed, sometimes in the Royal 
Oak, and somelimes in the secret chambers 
of Boscobelllouse, until Richard and Hum- 
phrey, with their brothers 'William, John, 
and OeoT^, were able to conduct him on 
9 Sept. to his next hiding-place at Moseley 
Court, near Wolverhampton, the seat of Mr. 
Whitgreave [see Lake, JaneI. 

At the Restoration the faithful hrolhera 
were not forgotten. They joined the pro- 
cession of royalists through the streets of 
London on 39 May IfiflO. Charles loaded 
them with hcnetlts, made them, it is be- 
lieved, gentlemen of coat armour (but of 
this there if no record at the College of 
Arms), and commanded that they should 
attend at court once a year, l.'pon each 
of the brothers a pension, payable lo them 
and their heirs ' for ever,' was settled by 
letters patent under the jjreat seal, the 
amount of Richard's pension being 100/. 
per annum. When at court Richard Pen- 
derel, wlio bad been presented by the king 
with a ring which is still possessed by the 
family, resided in the house of Henry 
Arundell in the Great Turnstile, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields (it was demolished in lf!83). 
There, in February 1(171-2, he fell ill of a 
fever, and died on the 8th of that month. 
He was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Oiles-in-the-Fielda, beneath an altar-tomb, 
still standing, which hears a eulogistic 
epita{ih. The tomb was ' repaired and 
heautifid ' by order ofGeorire II in ir.'l9. 
Hia will, made on the day of liis death, de- 
scribes him as of ' Hohbal Orange, Gentle- 
man,' and shows him to have been a man 
of substance. He was sun-ived by hia wife 
Mary {her Rumame is unknown), who lived | 
until 168n, and eight children, four sons 
and four daughters, William Penderel, his 
next brother, succeeded his father in the 
occupation of Hoscohel House, and also re- 
ceived a pension of 100/. per annum. He 
died in liOfi, aped over eighty-four. Each 
of the five brothers left posterity. 

Richard Penderel di BosoobelEo (1679- 
1732), only son of Edmund Penderel. the 
son of Humphrey of Whiteladies, and great- 
nepliew of Richard, had Queen Catherine 
of Braganza for godmother, and served part 



of his novitiate in the Society of Jesus st 
the English College in Borne. He w 
leased mim Lis vows, and became a secTvt 
agent of the exiled StuartF. He was a- 
empted by name, with the rest of bis fomilj, 
from tlie penal laws agvnst the catholiu 
(Orders in Council of 17 Jan. 167&-e, 
2i> July 1708, and 6 April 1716), a eit- 
cumstance which enabled him to conspiK 
in England with comparative safetv. He 
appears to have lived chiefly in Italy, and 
■was created by Charles Emmanuel HI of 
Sardinia Marquis Penderel di Boacobel or 
di Boaeobello, a title which still exists. 

There are aeveral eni^raved portrait] at 
Richard Penderel and hia brother William. 
Zoust painted a portrait of Richard, whicli 
was formerly in the Jennens collection, nnd 
was engraved in menotint by Houston. J 
The ex tsnt portraits of William all represent 
him at the age of eighty-four (cf. Bhomlst, 

[The BoMobel Trnrti. f-litod by J. Biighr*^ 
IgST; Foley's Rceonlaof the English PriHdc* 
o( the So''.iet7 of Jnus. ptstini ; Un Ag-nt df* 
Stuns (Richard Pendorfl di Boseobel) pw 
Charles SelnitiHui. Paris, n.d : L'lntermMiait* 
desChercheura et Carieni, iiviii. 193; Wills in 
the PrerojiittiTe Court of C>intcrbarj ; Recorih 
of the Priry Council ; fiimiiy papers; seo al:"" 
Carlob, Willu*.] J. P. B. 

PENDERORASS, Sir THOMAS (4. 

17011). [St-e I'ElBSIlEHfiAST.] 

PENDLEBURY, HENRY (Ili2ft-ie95), 
dissenting divine, bom at Jowkin in the 
parish of Bury, Lancashire, on 6 May 16^. 
was eon of Henry Pendlebury of Bury. Th« 
Pendleburys were a family long settled at, 
WeatHoughton(seeRAUWAKBR,Zacit/G&ttio.. 
inffii, ii. 632, 740). From Bury grainmat' 
school Henry passed to Christ's College, Can 
bridge, on 1 May 1645, where he became 
sizar, and graduated R.A. on 'HQ April lft48» 
finally proceeding M. A. Taking holy ordei*M 
he was made minister at Ash worth, nearMU^ 
dleton, in 1646. In thefollowing January bil 
preached before the Bury classis, and was ap« 
proved. In the Commonwealth churcll — 
vey of 1(150 he is noted as ' lately min 
at Ashworth, hut hath ceased to officiate Air 
want of maintenance' (Lanr; and Oittkkt^ 
Secord Sor. Pul>t. I 36). 

Before July 16o0 he had contracted 
clondealine and irr^fular marriage' vr 
Sarah Smith. But, after inquiry into ' 
matter, the classis wai satisfied (September 
1650), and ordered him to be ordained It 
Turton, on 23 Oct. IBM, U\ Horwich chapal 
in Dean parish (!b. i. 32). Towards the end^ 
of the 3*ear (160cl. 1651, according toChoi*^ 
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ton's memoir, in&s) he removed to Ilotcome 
chapet in Buryparigh, with the HMent of the 
cUssia (HusTKB, Ufi of Oliver Eeywood; 
FlsRWicx, Vicnri of Rochdale, Chetbsm 
Soc. i. 101). He -was (jected from Holcoiue 
in 1663,butfoundDCi;aaionnlopportunitif»of 
preaching. 

On the Declaration of Indulgence in 1673, 
Pendlebury returned to Ilolcome, where a 
temporary place of worahip was built for liim 
in Baas Lane (Fishwick, Ri»t. of Rxhdale, 
p. 25"2; NiOKTisoALB, Lane. None. IL. 157). 
Ue also officiated at Rochdale (cf. Niohtih- 
SALB.iii.24ln.): but hiit miniatrnticms were 
nuunly devoted to HoloomB. He disd on 
18 June 169.) inhisseveutii^rh year, and was 
buried in Bury church. In 18ft5 his bones 
were Rmoved to a common receptacle on the 
occasion of the building of the new parish 
church. Newcome notes hia death in his 
'Autobiography' (p. 308) with the words 'a 
neat loss.' His will was proved at Chester 
in 1695, His widow, his second wife, Jane 
Wolsteubolme, died near Turton in Lanca- 
shire on IS Nov, 1713 (Northowram Regis- 
ter). Eia son William Pendlebury, M.A., 
wat for many years minister of Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leedj f^Ree HErwooD, Vianet, iv. 
819; BooKBK, Hitt. of Birch CAnpel, p. 8(3, 
Chetbam Soc.) 

Pendlebury was one of the most learned 
noaconformista of his day. Most of his 
works were published ])oathumously. The 
titles are: I. 'A plain Representalion of 
tbeTransubstantiation asit is received in the 
Church of Rome, by a Country Divine, 
I.ondon, lf!87, am. -Ito, pp. 66. There is a 
qnestionable tndition ihat the work 'was 
carried by a friend of bis privately to Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, who caused it to be printed, 
he so much approved of i t ' {Calamt, .^craunf, 
p. 400), but TilloCsott was not archbishop till 
1691. 2. 'Invisible Realities: the Heal Chris- 
tian's greatest Concernment, in several [i.e. 
six! sermons on 2 Cor. iv. 18,' London, 1690, 
dedicated to Huirh, lord Willoughbyof Par- 
bam, by John Chorlton, with brief memoir 
of the author by Chorlton .'reprinted at Bury, 
inl816,with*TheBookOpened.' 3. 'The 
Book Opened, being [the substance of] several 
Discourses on Rev. xi. 14,' London, 16B6 : 
reprinted Bury, I8I«, with No. 2. 4. * The 
Barrett Kg Tree, or a practical Exposition of 
the Parable, Luke liii. fl-9,' I^ndon. 1700 : 
Rnchdale. 1700; Leeds, 1793. {>. 'Sermons 
by llfinry Pendlebury of Rochdale.' withpre- 
feeeand dedication by Chorlton and Cunning- 
ham of Hancbesler; 2nd edit, Manchester, 
I'll. 6. 'Sacrificiummissalicummysterium 
iniquitatis, or a treatise concerning the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass' (never before printed), 




London, 176i*. Several sermons jirencbed 
at the Bolton lecture weru reprinted in 
Slate's ' Select Nonconformist Remains' (pp. 
349-89). 

[.luttioriticsquotud ; Fish wick's Lane. Library, 
pp. 411-12; Scbolos's Bolton Bibliogr. p. 201 ; 
Hulley's Iadb, Nonconrormity, p. 372 ; J, E. 
Bailey in Manchester Ooardian, 'Locfll Notes 
and Qasries,' 4 J^n. add 29 April 1874 ; noLiOfl 
by W. Hewitson in the Bury Times, Jdqb and 
jQly 1895; Lane, and Cheah. Record Soc. PuM. 
i. 2a, 37, lii. C6, xviii. Ifl4; Manchasler Minutes 
(ChethamSot); Heywood's whole Wurki, i. 130. 
441; Oliver llEtyn-ood's Diaries ; NorChovtntn 
Bngister; Ctdamy'H Continuation and Account 
of None. Mem. ; Tboreatry's Daeatns Leodisnsis. 
App.p. 122; Raines USS.i. 291 [ChetllaniLibr.); 
Newcorae's Anlobio^. (Cbethsin Soc.) ; Thor- 
bam's Valedictory Address, Bury, 1874; Minnti's 
of the Bnry Classia (MS, in tho writer's po"- 
session) ; iDformation kinilW sect by J. Prale, 
master of Christ's College ; The Snrey Demoniac, 
pp. 36, 73 ; Jolly's Vindication of tho Surey De- 
moniac, pp, 4(1, 63: Long's Life of Matthew 
Hpary, p, 67; ThorBsbj's Corresp. pp. 339,404; 
Zscbary Grey's Examia. of Nul, iv. 420 : Jones's 
Popish TnielB. pp. 367. 483 ; Notitia Ctestriansis. 
ii, 26, 41-2, 103 (Cbatham Soc.)] W. .4. S. 

PENDLEBURY. JAMES (rf. 1758 ?), 
colonel and last master-gunner of Eugland, 
ii rat appears aa comptroller of the first perm n- 
nenttniinof artilleryon 1 May 1698. Heem- 
barked for Holland in 1702 ns comptroller of 
the train then sent out, which consisted of 
thirty-four pieces, with two companies of gun- 
ners, one of pioneers, and one of pootooners. 
The BtaO* included a colonel, a lieutenant- 
colonel, a major, a comptroller, a paymaster, 
adjutant, &c. In 170S he was appointed 
chief fire-master ; in 1708 second colonel and 
comptroller in Holland; in Novemb<-r I70:i 
master-gunnur of England ; in the following 
mouth colonel of royal artillery in the Low 
(Tountries, He was second colonel and 
comptroller in Flanders in 1711, and in 
1715 he was placed on half-pay of 11. 12«. 04. 
a day. The date of his death is not quite 
certain. He was the last officer who bore 
the titleofmaster^nner of England, which 
goes back to the time of Henry vIII. 

[ProCKdineHoflhnRnynlArtillnry Institution, 
nil. 2(IS ; Dunian's History ot the Roysl ArlU- 
Icry. i. 63 ; Kane's Lint of Officers of the Royal 
Ariillery. p. lOt, Hhire the nnme la given as 
John PinJiebary.] E. M. L. 

PENDLETON, FREDERICK HENRT 

SX()W(1818-1888). divine, bomou l3Sept. 
1818, was educated at the university of 
Ghent and at St. Aldan's College. Birken- 
head. After being ordained in the diocese 
of Wincliester, he served as curate of St. 
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Hartin'B, Guernsey, from December 1649 to 
June 18SI, iind as seniorcurate of St. Helier, 
Jeraey.from August 1851 to July 1853. Tie 
was consular cnaplBln to the British resi- 
dents at Monte Video from 6 May 1854 to 
SI Dec. 1853. During his residence there 
150 natives of the Vaudols, impelled by the 
flBarcity of employment in Piedmont, left 
their native countrv nnd landed in Monte 
Video. They werv followed in IS.'iS by uliout 
a hundred more, when the whole party settled 
at Florida, about sixty miles from tne city. 
Jesuit opposition iuvving arisen, the Vaudois 
settlers, under Pendleton's personal direc- 
tion, removad to another locality known aa 
the Roaario Oriental, where hia influence 
obtained for them a church and a school- 
room. In 1857 a viBitatLon of yellow fever 
swept over Monte Video, and Pendleton's 
services durinc the crisis were acknowledged 
hj the Frencu ifovemment, which granted 
him a gold medal. A similar recognition 
followed him from the Italian gove 



and again in 18S7 he revisited the Walden- 
sian colony at Rosario Oriental. He resided 
at the CasaFumi, Porta Romana, Florenpe, 
until 1876, when be removed to Sydenham, 
Kent. There he served as curate of St. 
Bartholomew's Church till 1879. He whs 
then curate of Ampthill,Bedfordsbire,for two 
years, and finally became rector of St. Samp- 
BOn's, Guernsey, in 1882. He died at St. 
Sampson's rectory, Guernsey, on 13 Sept. 
1888. He wrote 'Lettres Pastorales' in 
1851, and published various sermons in Eng- 
lish andFrench between 1852 and 1868, 

[Timrs, 19 Sept. 1888, p. 4; Guardian, 
19 SrpC. 1RR8, p. ISSfi ; Foreiga Office List, 
1887, p. Ifi4.] G. C. B. 

PENDLETON, HENRy (4. 1657), 
Roman catholic controversialist, is said to 
have been bom at iMancheater, and to have 
come of a Lancashire family, a statement due 
perhaps to the identity of his name with two 
Lancashire villages. He entered Drasenose 
Collate, Oxford, about 153M, gmduating B.A. 
on HI Nov. 1542, M.A. on 18 Oct. 1544, 
and D-D. on 18 July 1552. During the 
reignnf Henry VllI he made himselFfamous 
bv preaching against I.uthoranisni, but on 
the accession of Edward VI lin adoptud pro- 
teetant views, and was one of the first 
itinerant preachers appointed by tbe Earl of 
Derby ' to preach the doctrines of the Re- 
formation in the iflfnorant and popish parts 
of the country' (Dims, ffitt. CAiin.-h of 
Eaijlayid, iii. 1781. In 1652 he became vicar 
of Blymhtll, Slalfordshire. ,\rter the acee,<- , 



aion of Mary he confirmed Laurence 
ders [q. T.l in bis protestant opinions, and 
boasted of nis own determination to maintain 
them. But he soon saw reason to change, | 
and became a zealous Romanist. He re- 1 
ceived many preferments in 15.>* as a reward ( 
for his conversion ; hewascollaled tothepre- < 
bends of Reculverland, St. Paul's ( 1 1 April I, 
Uivetou, Lichfield (15 June), and received 
the living of Todenham, Gloucestershire, and 
St. Martin Outwich, London (14 Feb. 1-554- 
1555). About the same time he became 
chaplain lo Bonner, and took a prominent 
part in disputations with protestants who 
were brought before the bishop ; among 
those with whom he atoned were Thomas 
Mountain [q. v.], John Bradford (IMOe- 
ISSojfq. V,], and Bartholomew Green [ij. v.] 
The BuWance of these di»cussions is printed J 
in Foie's ' Actes and Monuments.' Pendle- 
ton won some fame as a preacher. On 
occasion, while preaching at St. Paul's Cron, 
on 10 June 15^, and making some severe 
strictures on tbe protestants, he was shot at. 
He resigned the vicarage of St. Martin 
Outwich on 1 April 1556, when he ' 

mitted to the living of St, Stephen's, W*l«. 
brook. HediedinSept«mberl557,repenlin(fc 
according to Foxe, his popish errors, aad 
' being brought with all Paul's choir' 
buried at St. Stephen's, Walbrook, on21 Sept.' 
(Stbtpk, Eeel. Mem. in. ii. 18J. Pendletoa 
is author of two of tbe homilies publiabdl 
by Bonner in 1555, respectively entitlMl, 
'Of the Church what it is' and 'Of Om 
Authoritie of tbe Church.' He is deecribecl! 
as ' an able man, handsome nnd athletiOi; 
possessed of a fine clear voice, of ready 
speech and powerful utterance; hia preach- 
ing was in popiilaritv nnd influence spcond 
oidy to that of Bradford ' (Hii 
etuAire, i. 68). 

[Wood's Athens Oion. i. 325, 371 i Slrypa"* 
, Etcl. Hem. lit. i. 213. ii. 3, IS; Foxe'a Aetw oi ' 
I Hon. vi. fl2S-30, vii. ISt-R, viii. GSS: Bonnei . 
Homilies. ISUS, Sro ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-flib. 
I p. 589 ; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 832, ii. 431 ; Nawi 
I court's Rcpertarium, i. 204 : Dodd's Chnrch W - ' 
\ i. ail : Harwooirg Lichfield, p. 239; Rymwlft' 
I Fndera. it. 34S; Satton's Luncoshire Anlhoia.! 

691; Foslra's Alumni Ozqd. l50CI-171'liLiiiiid« 
9. 981, f. 7; Simnia's Bibl. StaffordiBB _ 
DiiDii'B Church Hist. pa!«ini: Hnllpy* laac*< 
shire Furitnnisin: HoUmgwarth'sMiuicunieiisit 
od. 1839. pp. 65-6.] A. F. P. 

FENDRAOOS, I'THER, father of King 
Arthur. [See under Arthdr,] 

PENQELLT, Sib THOMAS (lOTI 

173D),cbiefliaronoftheexche(jue 
from a west of England family, 
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Dioinas Pengelly, by his wife Hachel, the 

ridest daughter of Lieutenant-colonelJeremy 

jpimes. He was probably bom at his father s 

* next door to the 2 Twins in Aloore- 

/ and was baptised in Moorfields on 

16 May 1676. His father was an opulent 

London merchant, who traded to Smyrna, 

Aleppo, and the Indies as early as 1642, and 

eased considerable property at the east- 

Finchley, and at Cheshiint in Hertford- 

At his house at Churchgate, Cheshunt, 

hm provided a retreat for the ex- Protector 

Biehard Cromwell on his return to England 

in 1683. After his host*8 death, Richard 

Ctonwell, under the disguised names of ' Mr. 

Obtfke ' and * The Gentleman,' continued to 

naide at Cheshunt with Pengelly's widow 

ttftd son, and he died there on 12 July 1712, 

in the younger Pengelly 's arms. Ihe in- 

ttmacy between Richard Cromwell and the 

Pengelly family led to the fabrication of a 

aeurrilous and lying report that the younger 

Pengelly was Richard's natural son. 

Thomas in youth closely applied himself 
to study, and showed much aptitude for 
daasics. In December 1692 he was ad- 
mitted into the Inner Temple; was called to 
the bar in November 1700, and in 1710 was 
made a bencher of the inn. His practice 
grew rapidly. He was for many years coun- 
sel to Cnarfes Seymour, * the Proud ' duke of 
Somerset, and to Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
borough. In 1705-6 he was one of the 
ooonsel retained by Richard Cromwell in the 
suit instituted against his daughters to ob- 
tain possession of Hursley Manor, in which 
he had a life interest under the will of his 
iim Oliver. Pengelly obtained a decision in 
his client's favour. lie was created serjeant- 
at-law on 12 May 1710, was knighted on 
1 May 1719, and on 24 June of the same 
year, on the death of Sir Thomas Powis, was 
appointed king's prime serjeant. In January 
and February 1/22 as king's seijeant, with 
the other law officers of the crown, he had 
the conduct of the indictment of Christopher 
Layer [q. v.] and others before the committee 
of the House of Commons on a charge of 
high treason. 

He was elected member of parliament for 
Cockermouth in Cumberland, chiefly through 
the interest of the Duke of Somerset and tne 
Marquis of Wharton, in 1717 and in 1722. In 
May 1725 he was one of the managers of the 
impeachment of the Earl of Macclesfield [see 
Pabkeb, Thomas, 1 666 .?*-1 7321, and on the 
tenth day of the earl's trial replied to all the 
legal points raised for the defence. Pengelly 
arguea that the sale of the lucrative offices 
of the court of chancery — the chief offence 
with which the earl was charged — violated 



statute law, and that the priioner had in an 
illegal and arbitrary manner extended the 
power and authority of the lord chancellor 
and of the court of chancery beyond their 
lawful and just bounds. 

Pengelly^ reputation as a counsel was 
excelled by none in his generation. He 
s^ke simply yet convincingly, and spared 
himself no pains in mastering his briefs. He 
often placed his services gratuitously at the 
disposal of poor suitors. . On 16 Oct. 1726 
he was appointed lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, in succession to Sir Geoffrey Gil- 
bert [q. V J Besides sitting at the Guildhall 
and at Westminster, he presided at many 
provincial assizes. The qualities that had 
characterised his career at the bar distin- 
guished his conduct on the bench. Few 
judges more signally commanded public 
confidence. Ricnard Steele, who resented a 
judgment which deprived him of the licence 
for Drury Lane Theatre, found no more 
powerful means of attacking him than by 
quibbling upon his surname — * As " Pen " is 
tne Welsn word for head, " Guelt " is the Dutch 
for money, which, taken with the English 
syllable ** Ly,** signifies one who turns his 
head to lie for money.' 

In 1730, while presiding at the Lent 
assizes at Taunton, Pengelly was attacked 
by gaol fever, to which he succumbed, at 
Blandford in Dorset, on 14 April. He 
was buripd in the Inner Temple vault, in 
the Temple Church, on 29 April. A few vears 
before his death he built the house which has 
long been known as * Pengelly ' at Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire, on the site of the old man- 
sion-house which had belonged to his father. 
He was unmarried. 

By his will, which was written by his own 
hana, and dated 16 March 1727, and by two 
codicils, he directed 2,800/. to be applied to 
the discharge of poor prisoners for debt 
lyin^ in the ^aols of tne towns in which he had 
presided as judge on the western circuit or 
m London. He bequeathed to his sole exe- 
cutor, John Webb, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
the whole of his estates in Hampshire and 
Hertfordshire, as well as his personal pro- 
perty, including his books and manuscnpts. 
He left beouests to the Duchess of Marl 
borough and to the Duke of Somerset. His 
portrait, in his robes as lord chief baron, 
three-quarter length, painted by G.Worsdale, 
is now in the possession of Mr. F. E. Webb 
of 113 Maida Vale, London, the present re- 
presentative of his heir. A second portrait, 
also in his official robes, w^as painted by the 
same artist ; it was engraved by Faber. A 
large mass of his papers — his correspondents 
included the chief public men of his time — 
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wtLH presented to the British Museum by the to the museum of the university of Oxford; 
I lev. John Webb, M.A., F.S.A., rector of but in process of time he paid especial atten- 
Tretire, about 1860. Some of his lej^l tion to the auestion of man's early histoTv, 
papers (vols, vii.-ix.) are also in the British and the antiquity of the race. He wrote 
Mu8t*um (Addit. MSS. 19773-5). Two many papers on scientific subjects, of which 
volumes of his ' l^egal Common Place Book ' lists are given in the ' Bibliotheca Comubien- 
were presented to the library of the Inner sis* and the Royal Society's 'Catalogue of 
Temple by the lie v. Prebendary T. W. AVebb, ' Scientific Papers*/ the latterenumerating 112. 
M. A., of Jlardwick. A large number of his The more important of them appeared in the 
books and manuscripts are now preserved at publications of the Royal Society, the Geo- 
Odstock, Net ley Abbey, Hampshire. , logical Society of London, and the Briti^ 

[Historical Account of Gaol Fever, by F. C. , Association. But Pengelh 's reputation rests 
Webb, M.D.. F.R.C.P., 1857; Lilt treirsRelntion ' especially on three arduous tasks of scientific 
of State Affair •«; Gent. Mag. 1751 p. 235; Foss's exploration undertaken in Devonshire: the 
JuclgoH; Life of Sir Thomas Pengelly by • Phila- I examination of the plant-bearing deposit at 
lethps' (K<lniund Curll), 1733, 8vo ; Brit. Mas. | Bovev Tracey, that of the Brixham Cave, and 
Addit. MS. 6727; Pengelly papers and manu- that of Kent's Hole at Torquay. By the first, 
Hcripts in the possession of the w"^*^.] ^ undertaken in part of 1800 and the follow- 

w. vv. \\. jjj^ yg^j. ^^ ^jjg expense of Miss Burdett- 

PENGELLY, WILLIAM (1812-1894), ' Coutts, large collections of fossil plants wer« 
geologist, wus bom at East Looe in Com- secured; these were afterwards examined by 
wall, on 12 Jan. 1812, his father, Richard i l*rofes8or Heer who referred them to the 
Pengelly, being the captain of a coasting \ earlier part of the miocene period, but at 
vessel ; his motner, whose maiden name was , the present time they are more generallv as- 
Sarali l*rout, was a relative of Samuel Prout , signed to the middle eocene. The explora- 
[q. v.], tlie artist. The boy remained at the tion of the Brixham Cave was begun in 1858, 
Tillage school till the age of twelve, when ! under the auspices of the Royal and the 
for a time h(i joined his father's vessel; but ' (4eological Societies of London. This proved 
un ever-increasing thirst for knowledge de- i man to be contemporary with several large 
termined him to educate himself and to i extinct animals, and the work in Kent's 
riini liis bread by teaching. About 18.36 he | Hole at Torquay furnished additional evi- 
removed \o Torquay, when; he opened a ' dence, with many new and important parti- 
school on tin; svstem of IVstulozzi, and soon culars. The latter place had been partially 
becaint? active m every etlbrt to improve the investigated by the Hev. J. MacEnery, the 
general state of education in that ])art of results of whose work had been received 
England ; »is, for instance, in the foundation with general incredulity, and by l*engelly 
of the Mechanics' luvstitute (18o7), of the himself, with some local assistance, in 184<>: 
Torquay Natural lIi8tor\' Society ( 1844), and but at the meeting of the British Association 
(»f tiie l)evoiishire Association for the Ad- at Bath in 18(34 a committee \vas appointed 
vancement of Literatun^, Science, and Art ' to aid him in a systematic exploration. The 
( ]H(I2). Of the first \w. was ever a willing ' work was begun on 28 March 18()5, and con- 
helper; of the second, honorary secretary I tinned till 19 June 188(), under Pengelly's 
from 18ol to 1890; of the third, president in j close personal superintendence. The various 
l8(>7-8. I deposits covering the floor of the cavern were 

After giving up his school he continued , systematically excavated, an immense number 
to work lor education as a j)rivate tutor in , of bones of animals was obtained, including 
mathematics and geology at Torquay, and as i those of the mammoth, woollv rhinoceros, 
a pu])lic lecturer in various ])arts of the i cave-bear, cave-lion, and (most interesting of 
kingdom. One of his pupils, afterwards his i all) the extinct 'sabre-toothed tiger' {Marhof- 
constant friend and frecjuent helper, was , ro/ItL*t lofideint). With tliese were found in- 
Miss (now J»aroness) Burdett-Coutts, and i struments of bone and stone (palaeolithic) and 
among them he reckoned an unusual number , other ])roofs of the antiquity of the human 
of persons of high rank, including members , race. Owing to Pengelly's singular industry* 
of more than one roval house. I Vntjellv was i and unwearied devotion the work was exe- 
twice married: first, about ls;*,7, to Mary jcuted in the most exact and thor<">ugh manner. 
Anil Mudge, hv whom lie had three children : so as to place the results beyond the possi- 
st'condly, in iN")."), to Lvdia Spriggs, who, ' bility of suspicion, 
with two (laughters, sur\ives him. ] Pengelly Wame F.G.8. in 18o0, and re- 

The g»'ology of Ih'vonshire was Pengelly's ceived the Lyell medal of theCieological So- 



princijial study, and his tine collection of 
fossils was i)resented by M* ^t^Coutts 



cietv in 1886; in 1 8(>3 he was elected F.R.S.; 
and he was president of the geological section 
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.t the Britiflh Association meeting in 1877, 
lid of the anthropological department in 
883. Amonff other tokens of ^od-will he 
iras presented with a testimonial of ahout 
ix hundred pounds in 1874, and with his 
lortrait in oils hy A. S. Cope in 1882 as an 
^knowledgment of his services as secretary 
»f the Torquay Natural History Society. The 
lortrait is now in the society's museum. A 
mailer portrait hy the same artist, together 
rith a oust in plaster, is in the possession 
)f PengellVs family. After some months of 
leclining health, he died at his residence, 
lAmoma, Torquay, on 10 March 1894, and 
iras huried in the cemetery of that town. 
Va a memorial, a hall, huilt hy subscription, 
las been added to the museum of the natural 
listory society. 

Penffelly was a man of good presence, with 
I fine lorehead and a benevolent expression 
>f face. He was a remarkably lucid and at- 
xactive lecturer and speaker, while his fund 
>f anecdote, sense of humour, and ready wit 
made him one of the most genial companions. 

[Obiruary notices in the Oeological Magazine 
iu>d in Natural Science (both May 1894), the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, May 
1895, and private information.] T. G. B. 

PENINGTON. [See also Pennington.] 

PENINGTON, or PENNINGTON, Sir 

[8AAC(1687?-1661),lord mayor of London, | 
bom in London about 1587, was eldest son of | 
Elobert Penington (d, 18 A^ril 1628), a mer- 
chant of I^ndon, by his hrst wife, Judith, 
daughter of Isaac Shetterden of London. He 
was grandson of William Penington, bom at 
Henham, Essex, and buried at St. Benet*s, 
Gracechurch Street, London, on 11 Nov. 1592. 
Admiral Sir John Penington [q. v.], whose 
financial and domestic aSairs Isaac helped 
to direct, was his second cousin. The family 
nvariably spelt their surname with a single n 
in the first syllable. 

Isaac received a good education, and suc- 
ceeded to his father^ business as a fishmonger, 
IS well as to his estates in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk. He was elected an alderman of London 
29 Jan. 1638, and was discharged 23 Oct. 
1657. He was an ardent puritan. At the 
church at Chalfont St. Peter, Buckingham- 
shire, where he purchased an estate before 
L635, he refused to comply with the injunc- 
tion for bowing at the name of Jesus, and 
[M>mplaint was made to Archbishop Laud 
[CaL State Papers, Dom. 1635-1636, p. 556). 

In 1638 Penington was chosen high sheriff 
3f London (ib, 1638-9, n. 59). His house was in 
Wood Street, Cheapside, and he was a promi- 
nent member of St. Stephen's Church, Cole- 



man Street Tcf. Archceolwjia, 1. 23 sq.) He 
was returned to both the Short and Long 
parliaments in 1640 as member for the city. 
On 11 Dec. 1640 he presented a petition to 
the commons from fifteen thousand citizens 
against the innovations of Archbishop Laud. 
Penington's influence in the city was invalu- 
able to parliament, on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, m raising loans and supplies for the 
army. It is said that he impoverished him- 
self in the cause. On 21 Nov. 1640 he an- 
nounced in the house that his constituents 
had subscribed 21,000/. They afterwards 
undertook to raise 60,000/. ; but on 23 Jan. 
1640-1 Penington informed the commons 
that, in consequence of the restoration of 
Godfrey Goodman [q. v.] to his see, they had 
decided to lend nothing. Clarendon says that 
he informed parliament at the beginning of 
March *■ that the money the house stooa in 
need of, or a greater sum, was ready to be 
paid to whomsoever they would appoint to 
receive it' (RebelUorif ed. Macray, iii. 92). 
During the short recess taken by parliament 
in September and October KUl, Penington 
sat on a committee of both houses, which met 
twice a week. 

On 16 Au^. 1642, after the royalist lord 
mayor. Sir Richard Guriiey [q. v.], had been 
expelled by parliament from his office, Pen- 
ington was chosen to succeed him, and the 
commons gave him special pennission to re- 
main a member of their house (Cotninoru^ 
Journals^ ii. 723). Clarendon savs he for- 
bore to sit after his election. Charles I never 
acknowledged the legality of the appoint- 
ment (Rapin, Huft, o/Enffl. ii. 468); and in 
January 1643 he demanded that Penington 
and three others should be delivered into 
custody as persons notoriously guilty of 
schism and high treason. IVniiigton and his 
friends published * The Declaration and Vin- 
dication of Isaac Penington, now lx)rd Mayor 
of the Citie of London, of Col. \'en, Capt. 
Mainwaring, and Mr. Fowke ... in answer 
to sundry scandalous Pamphlets, wherein 
they are charged to be the maine incendiaries 
of these present troubles in the City of Ix)n- 
don,* 4to, London, Feb. 11, l(M2-3. The 
next year Penington was again elected lord 
moyor. He was colonel of the 2nd or white 
regiment of the forces of the city of 1/ondon 
(HarL MS. 986). During his mayoralty 
Penington showed his puritonic fervour by 
issuing a proclamation, dated 19 June 1643, 
decreeing that milk be sold in the city on 
Sundays only before the hours of eight in 
summer and nine in winter (i?roa</*iV/^ in Brit. 
Mus. 609, f. 7 [22]). 

On Saturday, 26 Nov. 1042, he issued, in 
his official capacity, a proclamation ordering 
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the collection of 30,000/. by Tuesday. The 
ministers were directed to stir up their 
parishioners, the churchwardens to make 
the collection on Sunday after service, and 
to bring reports of their procedure to a com- 
mittee of the lords and commons sitting at 
the Guildhall on the ensuing Monday (^The 
Discovery of a Great and Wicked Conspiracies 
^c. . . . vrhereunto is added an Order by the 
Lord Mayor for the Kaysinq of 30,000 li in 
the City of London; &c., 28 ' Nov. 1642). 
This action again evoked threats from the 
king, and Penington's friends published * An 
Humble Remonstrance ' in his vindication, 
14 Jan. 1642-3. 

In April 1 643 * A Tr\'e Declaration and Just 
Commendation of. . . Penington ... in advanc- 
ing and promoting theBulwarkes and Forti- 
fications about the City and Suburbs, with a 
Vindication of his honour from all the Ma- 
licious Aspersions of Maliffnants,' was pub- 
lished by W . S., 4to, Lonaon {King^s Pam- 
phlets, E. 99[27] ). In August 1643 (Clarendon 
says on a Sunday) Penington summoned a 
municipal council to frame a petition to the 
commons against the lords' propositions for 
peace and accommodation. 

Among his friends were John Milton and 
John Goodwin [q. v.], whose church he at- 
tended. In 1642 Penington had been ap- 
pointed lieutenant of the Tower, and held the 
post until deprived by the self-denying ordi- 
nance in 1645. In this capacity he conducted 
Archbishop Laud to the scaflbld on 10 Jan. 
1645 (of. Com?nons' Joumalffj'iv. 706). Pening- 
ton was appointed a member of the com- 
mission for the trial of the king, but he did 
not attend the sittings till Saturday, 20 Jan. 
He was present on the first three days of the 
following week, and again on the day that the 
death-warrant was signed, but he declined 
to append his signature. He was, however, 
afterwards appointed one of the committee to 
confer with trustees for the sale of the king's 
goods. 

On 14 Feb. 1(U8 Penington was appointed 
one of the council of state, and reappointed 
for the following year on 13 Feb. 1649, and 
again on 16 Feb. 16.^:0. On 5 Dec. 1651 he 
took the oath of secrecy at the council at 
Whitehall. II was on the committees for 
foreign affairs, the admiralty, and other pur- 
poses ; and was one of the most regular 
attendants at the council. lie occupied 
lodginps in AVhitehall. His services to the 
Commonwealth were rewarded by grants of 
lands in Norfolk and Buckinghamshire, houses 
and tenements in the city (some of which 
were purchased on the sale of bishop's 
lands, and weie granted at the Restoration 
to George Morley [q. v.], bishop of Worcester) 



(Lords^ Journals, x. 640; Cwnmoni Jmimals, 
V. 101). He had already been granted 3,000/. 
on 6 May 1647 for satisfaction of his losses 
and damages {Lords' Journals^ ix. 177, 178). 

Soon after 6 June 1649, he was knighted 
by the speaker of the commons, on the recom- 
mendation of the house (Metcalfe, Book of 
Knights, p. 204). A satire entitled * Hos- 
anna, or a Song of Thanksgiving sung by the 
Children of Zion,' London, 1649, purported 
to include a speech by Penington at the dinner 
given at Grocers' Hall to the speaker, lieu- 
tenant-general, and others, on 7 June 1649. 

About 1655 I*enington suffered a com- 
plete reverse of fortune. He was prosecuted 
for debt, having borrowed money to pay to 
parliament for the maintenance of the army. 
On 25 May and 13 July 1655 he appealed to 
the l*rotector ; his petition was read before 
the council, and proceedings were stayed ( Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1655-6, pp. 172, 179,236, 
244). At the Restoration Penington was 
attainted of treason with the other regicides. 
He was committed to the custody of the 
sergeant-at-arms on 15 June 1660, and was 
brought up for trial at the Old Bailey on 
10 Oct. On the 16th he pleaded * not guilty,' 
protesting his ' ignorance of what he did.' 
The jury convicted him, and he was com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Tower, where, after 
rather more than a year's imprisonment, he 
died on 17 Dec. 1660. An order was issued 
for the delivery of his body to his friends. 
The place of his burial is not known. 

Penington married, first, on 7 Feb. 1614-15, 
Abigail, daughter of John Allen of London, 
by whom he had six children, viz. : Isaac [q. v.] 
the quaker ; Arthur, who became a Roman 
catholic priest, and was living in 1676; 
William (1622-1 689), a merchant of I^ndon, 
who also became a quaker and follower of 
John Perrot [q. v.]: and three daughters: 
Abigail (married about November 1641), 
Bridget, and Judith. Letters from Isaac 
Penington t)ie younger to his sister Judith 
imply til at she also became a quaker. Pen- 
ington married, secondly, Mary, daughter of 
Matthew Young. A portrait of him, as lord 
mayor, wearing the chain and badge of office, 
is prefixed to ^A True Declaration and Com- 
mendation of Alderman Penington for IVo- 
moting the Fortification of the City,' 164^3, 
4to (Bromley, Cot. of Portraits, p. 128). 
The same is given in Thane*s * British Auto- 
graphy.' 

Penington was a sturdy and austere puri- 
tan. When he expressed violent disapproval 
of his son Isaac's joining the quakers, the son 
retorted that his father's religion was formal 
and invented, the result of fear lest wrath 
should overtake him. 
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[Authorities quoted; Fo6ter*H PeDningtoniana, 
p. 66; Webb's Peuns and PeDingtons, pp. 1-3, 
74-90 ; Stow's Survey, ed. Strype, ii. bk. v. pp. 
143,144 ; Stoughton's Ecclesiastical Hist, of Eng- 
land, i. 103, 109, 115; Gardiner 8 Fall of the Mon- 
archy of Charles I, ii. 26, 90, and Hist, of the 
Civil War, i. 14; Hanbnry's Hist. Mem. relating 
to Independents, ii. 141,iii. 391 n., 393; Clement 
Walker's Hist, of Independency, p. 170. pt. ii. 
pp. 103, 113 ; Nalson's Trial of King Charles, 
1. 2, 17. 25, 37; Noble's Regicides, pp. 120-6 ; 
Clarendon's Rebellion, ed. Macray, bk. iii. par. 
66. 92. iv. 12, 182, v. 441 n. vi. 143, 191, 203, 
204, 216, 225, 228, vii. 170, 202 ; Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, iii. 40; Cal. State Papers. 1625-62; 
Calendar of Comm. for Compounding, pp. 2, 64, 
355, 805, 2050; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. 
pp. 68, 152, 155; Verney Papers (Camden Soc.), 
p. 24 ; Smyth's Obituary (Camden Soc). p. 55 ; 
Whitelocke's Memorials, pp. 39, 66, 71, 143, 245, 
381, 444; Lipscombes Hist, of Bucks, iii. 240; 
Hasted's Kent, ii. 851 ; Blomefield's Norfolk, i. 
159; Rspin's Hist, of England, xii. ed. 1730, 
pp. 61, 587 ; Bromley's Cat. of Portniits, p. 128; 
Cobbett's State Trials, iv. 1069, 1078, 1080, 
1093, 1094, 1099, 1121, v. 994, 999, 1195, 1198, 
1199, 1221, 1222; Records of Buckinghamshire, 
vol. vii. No. 2, pp. 110, 112; Gent. Mag. 1821, 
pt.i. p. 583; Thane's British Autography, ii. 37 
(and portrait) ; Hubbard's Hist, of New England, 
published by the Mass. Hist. Soc. 2nd ser. vols. v. 
and vi. 349 ; Masson's Life of Milton; Forster's 
Arrest of the Five Members, pp. 124, 155, 157* 
174, 309, 340; Records of St. Stephen's, Coleman 
Street; Commons' Journals, vi. 101; Remem- 
brancia, pp. 66 n., 200; Nalson's Collections, ii. 
773, 776; Laud's Works, iii. 245, iv. 10, 32, 114, 
429; Sharpe's London and the Kingdom, ii. 169, 
173, 302 ; Addit. MS. 12496, f. 252 ; Tanner MS. 
in the Bodleian, Ixiv. 40, lizxix. 2o.] C. F. S. 

PENINGTON or PENNINGTON, 

ISAAC,thejrounger(J61C-1679),puritanand 
quaker, bom in London in 1 01 6, was eldest son 
of Alderman Sir Isaac Penington (1687 ?- 
16t$l ) [q. v.], by his first wife, Abigail, daugh- 
ter of John Allen of London, merchant, lie 
matriculated as a fellow commoner at Cathe- 
rine Hail, Cambridge, on 1 April 1637 (Har- 
vey, Alumni Cantabr. 1891, p. 3), but did not 
follow any profession. From early years he 
was troubled by religious doubts, and de- 
scribed his perplexity in ' A Brief Account 
of my SouVs Travel towards the Holy 
Land, and * A True and Faithful Relation in 
Brief concerning Myself, in reference to my 
Spiritual Travails and the I^)rd'8 dealings 
with me/ The latter was written long after 
(16 May 1667) in Aylesbury pol ( h'orA«, 3rd 
edit. p. xlii). A work published by Pening- 
ton in 1649 is entitled *The Great "and Sole 
Troubler of the Times represented in a Mapp 
of Miserie : or a Glimpse of the Heart of Man, 
which is the Fountain from whence all Misery 



flows and the source into which it runs back, 
drawn with a dark Pencil, by a dark Hand 
in the midst of Darkness.' Between 1648 
and 1666 Pennington published eleven works, 
all of a religious nature. But he made during 
the period an excursion into political contro- 
versy, and advocated a representative demo- 
cracy in a pamphlet called * The Fundamen- 
tal Kight, Safety, and Liberty of the IVople 
(which is radically in themselves, derivatively 
in the I'arliament, their Substitutes or Kepre- 
sentatives) briefly asserted,' London, I60I. 

For a short time IVnnington joined the 
independents, but while still unsettled made 
the acquaintance of Lady Spriugett, whom 
he married at St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
on 13 May 1664. Born about 1626, she was 
the only child and heiress of Sir John I'roude of 
Goodnestone Court, Kent, by his second wife, 
Anne, daughter of Edward F'agge, of Ewell, 
F'aversham, Kent. Both her parents died 
in 1628, and she passed her youth in the 
house of Sir Edward Partridge, the husband 
of her mother's sister. In January 1642 she 
married Partridge's ne})hew, William Sprin- 
gett, who was knighted, and she was left a 
widow in 1644, with a posthumous child, 
Gulielma Maria. As a girl she had shown 
strong puritan predilections, which were 
shared by Springett, but since his death she 
had grown unset t led in her laith, and ' went in 
for the gay world.' * I gave up much to be a 
companion to him,' she writes, mher autobio- 
grapny, of her marriage with Penington. 

They lived sometimes in London, some- 
times at Datchet, or at Caversham Lodge, 
near Heading, and made the acquaintance of 
Thomas Curtis of Heading, and other Quakers, 
and read quaker writings. In 1666 Pening- 
ton attended a quaker meeting at Heading, 
and on W'hit-Sunday 1667 be heard George 
F'ox preach at the large general meeting at 
the house of John Crook [q. v.], near Luton 
in Bedfordshire. Shortly after, Penington 
and his wife publicly joined the sect which, 
he says, * his understanding and reason 
had formerly counted contemptible.' * His 
station,' says William Penn [q. v.], who 
married Gulielma Springett, lVnington*s 
stepdaughter, * was the most considerable of 
anv that had closed with this wav.' Pen- 
ington's father was indignant, and wrote 
harshlv to his son, but the latter was immov- 
able {^De von f hire House MSS.) 

In I608 Penington and his wife settled at 
the Grange, Chalfont St. Peter, Buckinjf- 
hamshire, which his father gave him on his 
marriage. An influential body of quakers 
worshipped in their house until the meet- 
ing-house of Jordans, in the next parish of 
Chalfont St. Giles (still in perfect preser\'a- 
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tion), was built in 1(>88, after the death of I from Penington's and otherH^ writings. Pen- 



both Penington and his wife, and partly with 
money left by Mrs. I'enington for the pur- 
pose, on land which they had purchased in 
167 1. Thomas Ellwood [q. v.] and his father, 
who came from Crowell, Oxfordshire, to visit 



ington replied to Hicks in 'The Flesh and 
Blood of Christ . . . With a Brief Account con- 
cerning the People called Quakers,' 1675. 

The long imprisonments and exposure to 
prison damps and fare had undermined Pen- 
them soon after they arrived at Ohalfont, I ington^s always weak constitution, and in 
were astonished to find them both garbed in 1678 he went to Astrop, Northamptonshire, 
sober quaker attire. * The dinner,' Ellwood to drink its medicinal springs. He wrote 
says in his * Autobiography,* * was very hand- while there, on 15 Aug. 1678, an address 
some, and lacked nothing but the want of , 'To those persons that drink of the waters 
mirth.' According to I'epys, who met Mrs. I at Astrop Wells/ and a short piece, * The 
Penington in 1665, she was not always grave ; Everlasting Gospel/ &c., 1078, addressed to 
the diarist enjoyed * most excellent witty dis- papists. On his return through Oxford he 
course with this very fine witty lady, and one , wrote * To the Scholars that disturb Friends 
of the best I ever heard speak, and indifierent in their Meetings at Oxford/ 23 Sept. 1678. 
handsome * (I>trtry, iii. 104, 121). Ellwood | In the following year he and his wife visited 
soon became a quaker himself, and an inmate ' her property in Kent. He preached at Can- 
of the Peningtons' house. For seven years , terbury, and went on to Goodnestone Court, 
he was tutor to their children. On the day fixed for his return he fell ill, 

In the end of 1660 and beginning of 1661 | and died, after a week's illness, on 8 Oct. 
Penington was a prisoner in Aylesbury gaol, 1679. He was buried in the ground at Jor- 
along with nearly seventy other (juakers, for '■ dans, Chalfont St. Giles, acquired in 1671. 
refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to the \ Letters of administration were taken out by 
government. They were confined in a de- his wife on 1 Dec. 1680. 
cayed building behind the gaol, once a malt- ' Mrs. I'enington died while on a visit to 
house, *but not fit for a dog-house/ says Ell- i her daughter at Warminghurst, Sussex, on 
wood. Many like experiences followed his. 18 Sept. 1682, and was buried beside her 
release. In 1664 he spent seventeen weeks I second husband. She left legacies toher son- 
in gaol, and between 1665 and 1667 three in-law Penn, and to Ellwood money for build- 
periods — the first of a month, another of ing the meeting-bouse of Jordans at Chal- 
nearly a year, and the third of a year and a font. She wrote, in 1680, * Some Account 
half. The second and third terms he owed to of the Exercises of Mary Penington from 
themulignityoftheEurlofBridgwater,whom her Childhood/ with a letter to her grand- 
he had offended by not taking ofi^ his hat in son, Springett Penn, *to be given him when 
his ])re8ence, and by not calling him * My he shall be of an age to understand it,' an 
Lord.' lie was released by the iTit(»rvention account of her husband's imprisonments in 
of the Earl of Ancram. From Aylesbury gaol Heading and Aylesbury gaols, and a defence 
he wrote in 16G6 and 1667 letters ' to Friends of herself for not sharing them. The two last 
in and about the Two (^hal fonts/ Soon after- pieces were ])ublished by her son John in his 
wards he was removed to the king's bench bar, * Complaint against William Uogers,' Lon- 
London, and,* with the wonder of the court don, 1081. 

that a man could he so long imprisoned for > Penington had by his wife four sons and 
nothing/ was released in 16^38. a daughter Mar}^ {d. 1726), wife of Daniel 

Meanwhile the Grange was confiscated Wharley of London. Two sons, .lohn and 
with other property of Penington's father, Edward, are noticed below. Isaac, the 
and a suit in chancery deprived Mrs. Pening- second son, was drowned at sea as a lad in 
ton of one of her estates because she and ' 1()70. The third son, William (10(>o-1708), 
her husband would not take an oath to verify was a druggist in London, 
their claims. But Mrs. Penington, who was Penington was a man of transparent 
an admirable manager of her own and her modesty and gentleness, yet with much in- 
hushand's possessions, soon purchased and tellectual power. His early despondency 
rebuilt ( l()69-7i3) a small residence, Wood- gave place to a cheerfulness which raised the 
side, near Amersham. In 1670-1 l*enington ' drooping spirits of many a fellow-prisoner, 
was detained in prison for twenty-one months An epistle from prison to his children, date<l 
on the plea of refusing the oath of allegiance, i 10 May 1607, f^ives beautiful expression to 
He was released by the proclamation of parental afiection. His writings are subtle 
Charles II in 1()71. | and profound, free from invective or contro- 

In 1675 Thomas Hicks, an anabaptist, versial heat, mainly in the form of question 
published in his * Dialogue between a Chris- ' and answer. Not without mysticism, they 
tian and a Quaker ' certain misquotations i are yet eminently practical, and powerfully 
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helped to build up the new church of the 
quakers. Like George Fox, Penington does 
not wholly denounce the use of the * carnal 
sword/ but maintains that where it is * borne 
uprightly ' against foreign invasion or to sup- 
press violence, its ' use will be honourable ' 
( Works J 3rd edit. p. 183 ; see also ' Address 
to the Armv/ 1*. i. 330). 

Besides tne works already noticed, Pening- 
ton published (all in London) books, broad- 
sides, and pamphlets, of which the chief, after 
he joined the quakers, are (with abbreviated 
titles) : 1. ' The Way of Life and Death made 
manifest ; ' ajportion is by Edward Burrough 
and George Fox, 4to, 1658; translated into 
Dutch in 1061, reprinted 4to, Kotterdam, 
1675. 2. * The Scattered Sheep sought after,' 
4to, 1669, 1665. 3. * The Jew Outward : being 
a Glasse for the Professors of this Age,* 4to, 
1659. 4. *To the Parliament, the Army, 
and all the Wel-affected in the Nation, who 
have been faithful to the Good Old Cause,' 
4to, 1669. 5. *A Question propounded to 
the Rulers, Teachers, and People of the Na- 
tion of England,* 4to, 1669. 6. ' An Exami- 
nation of the Grounds or Causes which are 
said to induce the Court of Boston in New- 
England to make that Order or Law of 
Banishment upon Pain of Death against the 
Quakers,' &c. 4to, 1660. 7. * Some Considera- 
tions propounded to the Jewes, that they 
may hear and consider,* &c., 4to, no place 
or date; translated into German, entitled 

* Einige Anmerckungen vorgestellet an die 
Juden,* &c., 4to, n.d. 8. * Some few Queries 
proposed to the Cavaliers,* 4to, n.d. 9. * Some 
Queries concerning the Work of God in the 
World,* 4to, 1660; reprinted the same year. 
10. * An Answer to that Common Objection 
to Quaker5t that they condemn all but them- 
selves,' 4to, 1 660. 11.* The Great Question 
concerning the Lawfulness or Unlawfulness 
of Swearing under the Gospel,* 4 to, 1661. 
12. *' Somewhat spoken to a weighty Question 
concerning the Magistrates Protection of the 
Innocent . . . Also a Brief Account of what 
the People called Quakers desire, in reference 
to Civil Government,* 4to, 1661 ; reprinted as 

* The Doctrine of the People callea Quakers 
in relation to bearing Arms and Fighting/ 
&c., edited bv Joseph Besse [q. v.], 8vo, 1746 
(Salop, 8vo,'l766). 13. * Concerning Per- 
secution,* 4to, I60I. 14. * Concerning the 
Worship of the Living God,* &c., 4to, no 
Dlace or date. 16. 'Observations on some 
Passages of Ludowick Muggleton ... in 
that Book of his stiled " The Neck of the 
Quakers Broken,*" 4to, 1668. 16. * Some 
Thin^ relating to Religion proposed to the 
Consideration of the Royal Society,* 4to, 
1668. 17. ' To the Jews Natural, and to 



the Jews Spiritual ; with a few Words to 
England, my Native Country,* sm. 8vo, 1677. 
18. * Some Sensible Weighty Queries con- 
cerning some Things very sweet and neces- 
sary to be experienced in the Truly-Christian 
state,* sm. 8vo, 1677. 19. * The Ever- 
lasting Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Blessed Effects thereof Testified to 
by experience. With a few words to Eng- 
land, my Native Country,' 4to. 1678. His 
works, with some posthumous papers, were 
collected in 1681, fol. Fourteen testimonies 
by his friends, his wife, and son John were 
included. Two or three omitted pieces were 

fiven in the second edition, 2 vols. 4to, 
761. A third edition appeared in 4 vols. 
8vo, 1784, and a fourth at New York, 4 vols. 
1861-3. Some of Penington's letters, in- 
cluded in the last edition, had been already 
issued separately by John Kendall [q. v.], Lon- 
don, 1796, and again by John Barclay, Lon- 
don, 1828 ; 3rd edit. 1844. * Extracts ' from 
Penington's writings have been frequently 
published in England and America. * Selec- 
tions ' were issued in * Barclay s Select Series,' 
vol. iv., London, 1837. A manuscript col- 
lection of his * Works,' in 4 vols, folio, made 
by his eldest son, John Penington, is pre- 
served at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate 
Street, and contains many unpublished 
letters and addresses. 

Isaac's eldest son, John Penington (1666- 
1710), was bom in 1666 in London, and went 
with his brothers, after Ellwood ceased to 
be their tutor, to the quaker boarding-school 
at Waltham Abbey, kept by Christopher 
Taylor [q. v.] As he grew up he was much 
in his fatner's society. From 1676 to 1679 
he corresponded in Latin with William Sewel 
[q. v.], the quaker historian of Amsterdam 
( fheQuarterly Magazine . . .for, . . the Society 
ofFrie7ids, 1832, pp. 117-19). Onhismother's 
death in 1682 he inherited her house at Amer- 
sham and her property in Kent. He en- 
gaged in the controversy with George Keith 
(1630P-1710) [q. v.], and was summoned by 
Keith to Turners' Hall, London, on 11 June 
1696, when a famous dispute took place with 
the quakers. He died unmarried on 8 May 
1710, and was buried in Jordans burial- 
ground, Chalfont St. Peter. Besides copying 
out all his futher*s works and issuing tracts 
(1696-7) against Keith, Penington wrote a 
* Complaint ' (1081) in renly to * The Chris- 
tian Quaker ' of William Kogers [q. v.], who 
had attacked both his father and mother; 
and when Rogers defended his position in 
a * Sixth part of the Christian Quaker,' &c. 
(London, 1681), Penington retorted in * Ex- 
ceptions against Will. Rogers's Cavills,' 
London, 4to, 1680. 
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instructions, affairs took a more peaceful ap- 
pearance as far as the Huguenots were con- 
cerned, and on 28 July he received a formal 
order to deliver up tiie Vanguard and the 
other ships to the French, and at the same 
time a private note of the king*8 certain 
knowledge that peace was made with the 
Ilufifuenots, and that war would he declared 
aarainst Spain. On 3 Auff. he arrived at 
Dieppe ; on the 6th he hanaed over the Van- 
guard to the French, and the other ships — 
except that of Gorges — a day or two later; 
hut the men refused to serve, and were sent 
home. On the impeachment of Bucking- 
ham, in the following year, it was stated 
that Penington, hy firing on these other ships, 



command of the winter guard {Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 6th Rep. App. p. 279, 10th Rep. pt. iv. 
p. 2). In the following years he was still 
on the same 8er\'ice, and in September 1639 
was lying in the Downs with a strong squa- 
dron, when the Spanish fleet for Dunkirk, 
with a large body of troops on board, was 
driven in bv the Dutch fleet under the com- 
mand of Tromp, which also came in and 
anchored in the Downs. Penington insisted 
that the two enemies should respect the 
neutrality of the roadstead ; but he had a 
very insufficient force, and the orders he re- 
ceived from the king were confused and con- 
tradictory. Oquenoo, the Spanish admiral, 
and Tromp had both, in fact, appealed to 



had compelled them to surrender ; but of | King Charles, who, hardly pressed for money 
this there is no contemporary evidence, and by reason of the Scott isn war, hoped to 



the fact is improbable (Gbanville Penn, 
Life of Penrij i. 34-5). 



make some advantage out of one or the 
other, but was unable to decide which would 



On 3 Dec. 1626 Penington, then admiral pay the better; and before he could make up 
of a squadron in the Downs, was ordered to | his mind, Tromp, probably on a hint from 
seize French ships. The determination of | Richelieu, took the matter into his own 
Richelieu to make France a maritime power , hands, and on 11 Oct., having been joined 
was held to be an insult to the supremacy I by large reinforcements from Holland, at- 
of England ; and on the 24th Penington was , tacked the Spanish fleet, drove many of their 
directed to go to Havre, where eight ships ships on shore, pursued those that fled, and 
which the French king had lately bought 1 captured or sank the greater part. Pening- 
from the Dutch were lying. These he was, 1 ton, meantime, was powerless ; he had no 
if possible, to provoke into firing at him, but instructions to take part with either, and 
in any case to pick a quarrel with them, and | was disinclined to risk the total loss of his 
so to take, sink, or burn them. Penington put fleet by defending the Spaniards. It may, 
to se.i prepared to obey, but, after looking ' indeed, be doubted if his fleet would have 
into Havre and finding no ships there, he obeyed him had he attempted to do so, for 
returned to Falmouth, and wrote to Bucking- the popular opinion was that the Spanish 
bam complaining that he had been sent out fleet was there on the invitation of Charles, 
at the bad time of the year, with only three and that tlie troops it carried were to be 
weeks' provisions on board, his ships in bad , landed to help in crushing English liberties, 
order, badly supplied and badly manned, * so i For the deliverance from this fancied danger 
that if we come to any service, it is almost the nation was grateful to the Dutch ; but 
impossible we can come off with honour or 1 that Penington nad Iiad no hand in it, and 
safety.' In the following spring he put to had appeared rather as a supporter of the 
sea under more favourable circumstances, Spaniards, was probably remembered against 




sold, the sailors and soldiers, who had been ral, ordered the Earl of Warwick to take 
on the verge of mutiny, were paid, and command of the fleet and not to allow 
France, it was said, would provide the Penington on board. The hesitation in the 
means for her own ruin. In 1631 Pening- fleet when Warwick assumed the command 
ton, with his flag in the Convertine, was ad- | was merely nominal, and, with Penington's 
miral * for the guard of the Narrow Seas.' | rejection, the navy declared itself on the 
He was employed on the same service side of the parliament. That the popular 
through the summer of 1633 and of 1634, feeling mistrusted Penington was evident, 
with his flag in the Unicom, on board which | Clarendon says that * he was a very honest 
ship he was Knighted by the king on 14 April, gentleman, and of unshaken faithfulness and 
In 163'), in the 8wift«ure, he was rear-ad- 1 integrity to the king; ' and though the lords 
miral of the fleet under the Earl of Lindsey, I 'pretended that they had many things to 
Sir William Monson [q.v.] being the vice- object against him, the greatest was that he 
admiral; and on Lindsey and Monson leaving had conveyed the Lord Digby over s«»a, 
the fleet in October, Penington remained in '. though they well knew that ^r that he had 
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the king's warrant ' (Hist, of the HebelHon, 
V. 36-9). But in fact the objection waa 
that throughout his whole career he had 
shown himself to the people as preferring 
the will of the king to the welfare of the 
nation or even his own honour. He re- 
mained attached to the king*s service appa- 
rently with the nominal rank of lord high 
admiral, but without any fleet to command, 
or other functions than providing for the 
bringing over soldiers from Ireland, for 
which he was ordered an imprest of 40,000/. 
on 17 Feb. 1643-4. This appears to be the 
last official mention of him. He died at 
Muncaster in September 1646. He was un- 
married, and by his will left legacies to his 
brother's sons and to divers cousins ; among 
others, his * Great Heart diamond ring * to 
his cousin William Pennington of Muncaster, 
who became ancestor of the earls of Mun- 
caster [see Pennington, John, first Bakon 
Muncaster.] 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic; Gar- 
diner's Hist, of England (cab. edit.), and the | 
references therein, see index ; Penington's Jour- 1 
nals in Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. pt. iv. pp. 
275 et seq. (Lord Muncaster's MSS.)] ! 

J* A. Xj. j 

PENKETH, THOMAS (d. 1487), was a ' 
friar of the Augustinian house at Warring- 1 
ton, near which is the township of Penketh, 
probably his native place (Leland, Comment. ' 
de Script. Brit. p. 470, ed. 1709 ; Gandolfus, 
De Script. Aur/uM. p. 840). Devoting him- 
self to the study of theology and philosophy, ' 
Penketh attained to high distinction in both. | 
( )f the work of Duns Scotus he was com- 
monly supposed in his time to have a unique \ 
knowledge (ib.^ In 1409 he was made ])ro- 
vincial of his order in England, and in 1473 
taught theology at Oxford, of which uni- ' 
versity he was doctor of divinity {l)e Script. 
August, p. 341). Penketh's fame spread to 
Italy, and in 1474 he was called to Padua, | 
where he held a salaried post as teacher of 
theology (ih. ; Bale, Script. Brit. Cat. cent. I 
VIII. jNo. xlvii). While there, at the request 
of his pupils, he began to publish amended | 
editions of the works of his master, Duns 
Scotus. Returning to England, Penketh re- 
sumed his work in Oxford in 1477, and was 
once more chosen provincial of his order , 
(De Script. Aw/mt. p. 341). In 1483, with 1 
Dr. Shaw [see under Shaw, Sir Edmund], | 
ho attached himself to Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard III [q.v.l, 
and preached in his favour against the chil- 
dren of Edward IV (Holinshed, Chronicles^ 
iii. 386, ed. 1808). Penketh consequently fell 
into disgrace, and compromised his order. 
He died in London on 20 May 1487, and 



was buried in the house of the Austin friars 
there (De Script. August, p. 341). 

His extant works are his editions of the 
writings of Duns Scotus, viz.: 1. *Quodlibeta,' 
Venice, 1474. 2. * Quiestiones super secundo 
libro Sententiarum/ Venice (.^),1474. 3. * Super 
duodecem libros Metaphysice [of Aristotle] 
qusestiones . . . apudAndre8B(Antonii)" Dul- 
ciphus,*" ed. Padua, 1475. 4. 'Quaestiones 
super quatuor libris Sententiarum,* Venice, 
1477; another edition, Nuremberg, 14^<l. 
5. 'Qusestiones super libro primo Senten- 
tiarum,' Venice, 1481. 

Penketh is also said to have written 
various other works, which are not known 
to be extant or to have been printed. 

[In addition to the authorities quoted in the 
text, see Pits*s De Illustr. Angl. Script, pp. 
675-6 ; Fabricius'g Bibl. Lat. Med. «t. vi. 72 i ; 
Chevalier, Repertoire, i. 1754; Tanner's BiM. 
Brit.-Hib. p. 589 ; fttevens's Ancient Abb»>ys, 
ii. 220 ; Newcourt's Repert. Eccl. Lond. i. 289.] 

A. M. C-K. 

PENKETHMAN, JOHN {Jl. 1638), 
accountant, professed, in addition to his 
ordinary business, ' to translate old manu- 
scripts or bookes in any kind of Latin (ac- 
cording to the qualitie of the subject) into 
English, Prose or Verse.* In 1638 he pub- 
lished * Artachthos ; or a new booke declaring 
the Assise or Weight of IJread,' &c., London, 
1638, 4to.; another edition, London, 1748, 
4to. A proclamation of 19 S'ov. of that year 
conferrea upon him the special privilege of 
printing and publishing this work lor twenty- 
one years, * in recompense of his pains and 
expense,* and ordered that the assize of bread 
should be observed in accordance with it. 
Different parts of the work were reprinted 
separately in 1638 and 1745. Penkethman 
also published: 1. * A Handful of Honesty, 
or Cato in English Verse, &c. By J. P., 
Lover of Learning,' London, 1 623, 8vo' 2. * The 
Epigrams of P. V'irgilius Maro,* 1624, 8vo. 
3. * Onomatophylacium ; or the Christian 
Names of Men and Women, now used within 
this Realm of Great Britaine, alphabetically 
expressed, as well in Latine as in English,* 
&c., London, 1626, 8vo. 4. 'Additions to 
Hopton*s Concordancy. Conteyning Tables 
of tlie Gold Coynes now currant, with their 
due weight^,* &c., London, 1635, 8vo. 

[Rymer's Foedem, xx. 278; Wood's Athonte 
Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 151.] W. A. S. H. 

PENLEY, AARON EDWIN (1807- 
1870), watercolour-painter, born in 1807. 
first appears as a contributor to the Royal 
Academy exhibition in 1835. He continued tt) 
exhibit at intervals till 1857, his contributions 
being chiefly i>ortraits, though he was after- 
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wards better known as a landscape-painter. 
He was elected a member of the Psew Water 
Colour Society (now the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours) in 1838, when 
he was living at 26 Percy Street, Rathbone 
Place, but he resigned in 1856, aggrieved in 
consequence of some alleged slight in con- 
nection with the placing of his pictures. At 
his own request, however, he was reinstated 
in 1859. He was watercolour-painter in 
ordinary to William IV and Queen Adelaide, 
and professor of drawing at Addiscombe Col- 
lege from 1851 to its dissolution, after which 
he held a similar post at Woolwich Academy 
till his death. In 1864 a mysterious adver- 
tisement, offering a reward for any informa- 
tion about Penley, * living or dead,' appeared 
in several of the London newspapers. lie 
died at Lewisham on 15 Jan. 18/0. 

An enthusiastic follower of his art, Penley 
published various elaborate treatises on its 
principles and practice, some of which are 
illustrated by cliromolithography. Among 
them are his* Elements of Perspective '(1851), 
* English School of Painting in Water Colours ' 
(1861), * Sketching from Nature in Water 
Colours ' ( 1869), * A System of Water Colour 
Painting.' 

His art was of the showy, artificial kind, 
which was encouraged by the early popularity 
of chromolithography, and may be said to 
have become quite obsolete before his death. 

[Redgrave's Diet. ; private inforniHtion.] 

W. A. 

PENN, GRANVILLE (1761-1844), 
author, was fifth son of Thomas Penn [a. v.], 
by his wife Lady Juliana Fermor, fourth 
daughter of Thomas, first earl Pomfret, and 
was born at 10 New Street, Spring Gardens, 
on 9 Dec. 1761. lie matriculated from Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, on 11 Nov. 1780, but 
took no degree. Subsequently he became 
an assistant clerk in the war department, 
and received a pension on retirement. On 
24 June 1791 he married, and settled in 
London. In 1834 he succeeded his brother, 
John Penn (1760-1834) [q. v.1, in the estates 
of Stoke Park, Buckinghamshire, and Penn- 
sylvania Castle, Portland. He was a mem- 
nar of the Outinian Society, founded by his 
brother, John Penn. He was in the commis- 
sion of the peace for Buckinghamshire. Penn 
died at Stoke Park on 28 Sept. 1 844. By his 
wife Isabella, eldest daughter of General Gor- 
don Forbes, colonel of the 29th regiment of 
fbot, he bad three sons — viz. Granville John 
(1808-1867); Thomas Gordon (18a3-1869), 
idio took holy orders; William, of Lincoln's 
laa and Sennowe Hall, Norfolk (b. 1811)— 
K four dftiigliteni of whom Sophia, the 



eldest, married Colonel Sir William Gomm, 
K.C.B., and died in 1827. An illegitimate 
son. Colonel Granville, inherited Pennsyl- 
vania Castle, which he sold, with all its his- 
torical contents, to J. Merrick Head, esq., in 
1887. 

A life-size portrait is at Pennsylvania 
Castle. 

Penn published a number of competent 
translations from the Greek, and many theo- 
logical and semi-scientific works. * A com- 
parative Estimate of the Mineral and Mo- 
saical Geologies,' London, 1822, was received 
with some approval in religious circles, but 
was severely censured elsewhere as an un- 
scientific attempt to treat the book of Genesis 
as a manual of geology. A second edition, 
enlarged, and with answers to critics, ap- 
peared in 2 vols. London, 1825. * The l^k 
of the New Covenant of Our Lord ; being a 
Critical Revision of the Text and Transla- 
tion of the English Version of the New Tes- 
tament, with the aid of most ancient Manu- 
scripts, unknown to the Age in which that 
Version was last put forth by Authority,* 
appeared at London in 1836. * Annotations 
to " The Book of the New Covenant," with 
an expository Preface, with which is re- 
printea J. L. Ilug^s " De Antiquitate Codicis 
Vaticani Commentatio,"* followed in 1837. 
These two were republished together, I-.on- 
don, 1887, and are still valued. The revision 
is based on the * Codex Vaticanus,* marked 
B by Wetstein. More useful in a different 
direction is Penn*s life of his great-grand- 
father, Admiral Sir William Penn [q. v.l, 
2 vols. London, 1833. 

His other works were: 1. 'Critical Re- 
marks on Isaiah vii. 18,* 1709. 2. * Re- 
marks on the Eastern Origination of Man- 
kind and of the Arts of Cultivated Life,' 
1799. 3. * A Greek Version of the Inscrip- 
tion on the Rosetta Stone, containing a 
decree of the priests in honour of Ptolemv 
the Fifth,* 1802. 4. * A Christian's Survey 
of all the Primarv Events and Periods of the 
World, from the Commencement of History 
to the Conclusion of Prophecy * (1811) ; 2nd 
edit. 1^12 : 3rd edit., competed and improved, 
I^ndon, 1814. This work, dealing with the 
millennium, was attacked in an anonvmoiis 
* Dissertation on the Seals and Trumpets of 
the Apocalypse,' and was defended by Penn 
in 5. * The l*rophecy of Ezekiel concerninsf 
I Gogue, the last Tyrant of the Church, his 
j Invasion of Ros, his Discomfiture and final 
' Fall ; examined and in part illustrated,* I-.on- 
don, 1814. 6. * The Bioscope, or Dial of 
Life, explained ; to which is added a Trans- 
lation of St. Paulinus*s Epistle to Celantia 
on the Rule of Christian Life, and an £le- 
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mentary View of General Chronology, with 
a perpetual Solar and Lunar Calendar, by 
the Author of **The Christian's Survey, ' 
London, 1812; 2nd edit. 1814. 7. * the 
Epistle to Celantia, translated from the 
Latin,' 1813. This was republished with 
8. * Institutes of Christian Perfection of Ma- 
carius the Egyptian, called the Great : trans- 
lated from the Greek,' London, 181ft ; 2nd 
edit. 1828. 9. * Moral Odes from Horace,' 
London, 1816. 10. * An Examination of the 
Primary Argument of the Iliad,' London, 
1821. 11. * Conversations on Geology, com- 
prising a familiar Explanation of the Hut- 
Ionian and Wernerian Systems,* &c., Lon- 
don, 1828 ; reprinted 1840. 

[Works; Berry's Genealoj^ies, 'Buckingham- 
shire,' p. 74; Gent. Mag. 1844, ii. 546; Crabb 
Robinson's Diary, 1869, i. 486, ii. 273; an 
autograph letter is Addit. MS. 27952, f. 157.] 

C. F. S. 

PENN, JAMES (1727-1800), divine, son 
of John Penn, citizen and stationer, of St. 
Bride's parish, London, was baptised there 
on 9 June 1727. He was admitted a 
scholar of Christ's Hospital from the parish 
of St. Dunstan's in the West in April 1736, 
and obt-ained in 1745 an exhibition at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
4 July of that year. He proceeded B.A. in 
1749, M.A. in 1752. He was elected under 
grammar master of Christ's Hospital in 1753, , 
and while there compiled a Latin grammar ' 
which was for many years in use in the school. | 
In 175(i lie was curate of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, Leadenhall Street, and the next year 1 
was curate of the united parishes of St. Ann, 
St. Agnes, and St. John Zachary. 

Penn was a candidate for the upper gram- 1 
mar or head masterj^hip of Christ s Hospital I 
in 1760, but lost the election by one vote. He 1 
was appointed by the governors of the hos- 
pital to the vicarage of Clavering-cum- 
Lansrley, Essex. IVnn continued teaching 
in the school until 1767. From about 1769 
until 1779 he was domestic chaplain to (iran- 
ville, earl Gower. From March 1781 until , 
his death on 15 Aug. 1800 he resided at 
Cluvering-cura-Langley. He was buried in , 
London. 

Penn's writings were chiefly miscellaneous ! 
tracts and sermons, but some of them show 
considerable humour and satirical power. 
They include four volumes of collected tracts, 
London, 175() ; 1757, containing * The Fair 
Sex vindicated from Follv and Extrnvacranoe' 
(republished singly, London, 1769): 1762 
and 1777. * By way of Prevention ; a Sleepy 
8(»rmon, calculated for the Dog-days, with an 
Address to the Cb'rpv and another to the , 
Laity of the City of London,* London, '" 



is one of Penn's most characteristic produc- 
tions. Other works are : 1. *The Farmer's 
Daughter of Essex,' London, 1767, 12mo. 
republished as 'The Life of Miss Davis, the 
Farmer's Daughter of Essex.' 2. * The Rea- 
sonableness of Repentance, with a Dedication 
[commencing * Tremendous Sir'] to the Devil, 
and an Address to the Candidates for Hell,' 
Ix)ndon, 1768. 3. 'Seven Sermons,' Ix>ndon, 
1769, 8vo. 4. *The Surrey Cottage,' London, 
1779, 12mo. 

[Works above mentioned; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; 
Wilson's Hist, of Christ's Hospital, pp. 65, 98 ; 
List of Exhibitioners at Christ's Hospital, p. 30; 
Orme's Bibliotheca Biblica, p. 346; Pink's Hist, 
of Clerkenwell, p. 237 ; Register of Clavering- 
cum-Langley, per the Rev. F. Giflford Nash.] 

C. F. S. 

PENN, JOHN (1729-1 795),colom8t, bom 
in London on 14 July 1729, eldest son of 
Richard Penn (d, 1771), and grandson of 
William Penn (1644-1718) [q. v.], was ap- 
pointed hy the proprietaries, his father and 
his uncle, Thomas Penn [q.v.l, to be lieuten- 
ant-g^overnor of the colony of Pennsylvania 
in November 1763; he retained this post 
until 16 Oct. 1771, and resumed it 1773-6. 
The chief event of his administration was 
the treaty with the Indians at Fort Stanwii 
in 1768. During the revolutionary contest 
he attempted to steer a middle course, with 
the result that in 1775 his council was sup- 
planted by a committee of safety. In 1778 
the royal charter was annulled, and the Penns 
were allowed 130,000/. for their unsettled 
lands in the state. This sum was supple- 
mented in 1786 by an annuity on behalf of the 
residue of their estates; and of these amounts, 
besides the annuity of 4,000/. granted to the 
family by the British government, and only 
recently commuted, John Penn enjoyed a 
fourth part. He died at Philadelphia on 
10 Feb. 1790, and was buried in Christ Church 
in that city, but his remains were afterwards 
removed to England. With him ended all 
administrative connection between IVnnsyl- 
vania and the family of its great founder. 
Penn built Lansdowne House, on the Schuyl- 
kill river. The place was subsequently con- 
verted into the Fairmount public park,*which 
formed part of the exhibition grounds of 1 876. 
He married, on 31 May 1766, Ann, daughter 
of Chief-justice William Allen of Philadel- 
phia, but had no issue. Portraits of Governor 
John Penn, his wife, and members of her 
family were included in a picture by Benja- 
min West [q. v."! which was in the possession 
of Jolm Penn Allen, nephew of the governor, 
in L^67. 

rFuller information about John Penn is to t»e 
d in Go'don's, Proud's, and other historits 
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>f Pennsvlrania; in Watson^s Annals, Colonial 
Elecorl!!. Hazard's Archives ; in the pablicHtions 
jf the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
[>ther works.] C. F. S. 

PENN, JOHN ri760-ia*J4), miscel- 
laneous writer, bom in London on 22 Feb. 
1760, and baptised at St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields on 21 March, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Penn [q. v.] and of his wife Juliana^ 
daughter of Thomas Fermor, first earl of 
Pomfret. William Penn [q. v.], founder of 
Pennsylvania, was his grandfather. On the 
death of his father in 1775 John succeeded 
to his property, which included the moiety of 
the proprietorship of the province of Penn- 
sylvania, with hereditary governorship, and 
Stoke Pogis Park in Buckinghamshire, which 
bis father had purchased in 1760. On the 
outbreak of the American war of indepen- 
dence in 1775, John apparently accompanied 
his mother to Geneva, lie was entered at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, as a nobleman (by 
virtue of his maternal descent), was created 
M.A. in 1779, and LL.D. on 28 June 1811. 
In 1782 he went to America to attend to 
his Pennsylvania property, and, remaining 
there some vears, built the house called 
Solitude at Schuylkill. He and his cousin 
John Penn (1729-1795) [q. v.] received from 
the assembly in 1786 the grant of 15,000/. 
annually as payment for the estate vested in 
the commonwealth as by law passed 18 Jan. 
1786. In 1789 he returned to England, and 
in the following year received his portion of 
the annuity granted by parliament in con- 
sideration 01 the losses in Pennsylvania. 
The house at Stoke Pogis having fallen into 
decay, he commenced, in 1789, the erection 
of a new one in the centre of the park, from 
designs by Nasmith, which were completed 
by James Wyatt (view in Neale, SeatSj vol.i.) 
In 1 798 Penn was sheriff of Buckinghamshire, 
and he represented the borough of Helston, 
Cornwall, in the parliament of 1802. He 
was appointed governor of Portland, Dorset, 
in 1805. Shortly before that date he erected 
on Portland Island, from designs by Wyatt, 
a mansion which he styled Pennsylvania 
Castle. He was lieutenant-colonel of the Ist 
(Eton) troop of the 1st (South) regiment of 
the Royal Bucks yeomanry and commandant 
of the royal Portland legion. The publication 
of an anonymous poem called * Marriage,' in 
the * Monthly Magazine,' in the summer of 
1815, led Penn to organise in 1817 a ' matri- 
monial society,' which had for its object an 
improvement in the domestic life of married 
persons. Extending its aims to other schemes 
of domestic utility, the society changed its 
name in May to that of the Outinian Society. 
Daring the summer of 1818 meetings of the 

▼OL. XUY. 



society took place at Penn's house, 10 New 
Street, Spring Gardens, and later at Stoke 
Park. Penn, who acted as president, edited 
the works of the society for publication. The 

* Second Lecture ' appeared in 1819, the * Gene- 
ral Address of the Outinian Lecturer 'in 1822, 

* Records of the Origin and Proceedings of 
the Outinian Society' in 1822, *A Proposal 
of the Outinian Society' in 1823 (wntten 
by Penn), and the * Seventh Outinian Lec- 
ture ' in 1823. The society was still existing 
in 1825. 

Penn died at Stoke Park on 21 June 1834, 
and was succeeded in his estates there and 
at Portland by his brother Granville fq. v.] 
He was unmarried. A drawing by Tendi, 
from a bust of him by Deare, was engraved 
by L. Schiavonetti, and published in 1801. 
Two portraits of him in oils are at Penn- 
sylvania Castle : one of these, in yeomanry 
uniform, painted by Sir W. Beechey, P.R,A., 
was engraved by R. Dunkerton, and pub- 
lished in 1809. 

His chief published works are : 1 . * The 
Battle of Eddington, or British Libertv,' 
London, 1792, 1790, 1832 (anon.), which 
was performed at Sadler's Wells Theatre on 
11 Oct. 1832, at Windsor on 8 and 13 Jan. 
1824, at Coveiit Garden on 19 July 1824, 
and at the Haymarket for a night or two 
privately. 2.* Poems,' London, 1794 (anon.), 
printed at the private press at Stoke Park. 
3. 'Letters on the Drama,' London, 1796 
(anon.) 4. * Critical, Poetical, and Dramatic 
Works,' London, 1797. 5. * A timely Ap- 
peal to the Common Sense of the People 
of Great Britain,' London, 1798. 6. 'Fur- 
ther Thoughts on the Present State of l*ublic 
Opinion,' London, 1800. 7. 'Poems, con- 
sisting of original Works, Imitations, and 
Translations,' London, 1801, 1802. 8. ' Ob- 
servations in illustration of Virgil's Fourth 
Eclogue,' London, 1810. 9. ' Poems, being 
mostly reprints,' I^ondon, 1811. 10. 'His- 
torical Account of Stoke Park,' London, 
1813 (anon.^ 11.' Virgil's Fourth Eclogue,, 
with notes (selected from No. 8 above), 
Dublin, 1825. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811 p. 37, 1834 pt. ii. pp. 650- 
651 ; Graduati Cantabr. p. 296 ; Official Lists, 
of M.P.'<», pt. ii. p. 216 ; Penn's Account of Stok« 
Park, passim; Watson's Annals of Plnladelphia 
and Pennsylvania, i. pp. 125-6 ; Propositi of tbo 
Outinian Society, passim; Genest's Account of 
the English Stage, ix. 260; Hutcbinbs Hist, of 
Dorset, ii. 817, 830.] B. P. 

PENN, JOHN (1806-1878), engineer, 
son of John Pexn (1770-1843), was iJjm at 
Greenwich in 1805, and was apprenticed to 
his father. 

The father was bom near Taunton in 1770, 
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ami wa> uj»i»r'.-n:iiv.l to a inill'.vri^lii at of Civil Enflfineers in 1826, member in lS4o. 

IJri.ljwtttrr. !!•? alt-^rwanU found employ- ami he was a member of the council frnm 

mvui at Bri-itol. nn^. removed t-^ L iTid*>n l>o:i to 1S."»6. He was president of the In- 

ab •ut 17V».'». Ill I'mh) he startitl in busin*?*": stirution of Mechanical Engineers in 18')S- 

a^a imllwrijht at lo.'t'nwioh, wii-n* h*? >'ion 1S"»1>. and airftin in ItiMiT-^. He contributed 

a • [uirvd a r-|iutati''n for the o-.uistriK'ti m of sevend j>a]»erstothe ' IVoceedings' of the last- 

il uir-miil<. in which he made manv i:u;>rove- nam-:^ -locietv. In Itfoi) he was elected fellow 

m-.-ni-i. chief am- »ni; them bvlnj the intro- of the H\val S«K*iety. 

duc;ion ».>f ca^t iron in plac».» --jf w.».i.l as a He retired from business in IS"*"), and died 

material for !:i-.- franiin.-. Tii*- lir** :r'\i 1- at the Cedars, Lee. Kent, on 23 Sept. 18r>. 

mill. d«-::ij:iie-l i»y W:ll-;i:u I'ubirt. wa< mide IVnn married, in 1*^47. Ellen, daujfhter of 

at « ireenwieh bv IVnii ab -ii* I "^l? "^-el'i'iiirr. William English of PIntield. His elviest son 

Willi VM. II- was emplov-.d abou: 1S21 John is M.P. fi^r Lewisham. 
by Jacob "IVrkiiis in carryinl: out his plan* rprooeeiin?* of the Insti'ution of Civil En- 

for I he cons- r no- ion of -i sreirn ii^m. In 1^2o ^rn--rs.:ii. 13.1ix. -JyS; Enffin^^r.27Sept. ISTS. 

he b.inin to t-irn his a::enti >n to marine pp. -jj?. '2\'2; KiianneerinL'. 11 Oct. IS 78. p. 

eiijrines. tor w!iii'h he and his successors sub- oOO.] li. B. 1*. 

senuently obtaim.*i.l a hi*:h rrpu'ari »n. The 

tir-t marine engine made by him was that PEXN, RICHARD ^^^173»V-1>1 1 >. col«> 

for the Ip^wieh. a steamer running fr«:^m nist. sec md son of Richard Penn (</. 1771 K 

I.inlm t.» Norwich. In IS-IS h- dir-.»c:ed by his wife Hannah, daucrhter of Kiohanl 

!iis attention t » the os^'illatin;: engine, pa- Lan.lner. M.D., was born in 17o0. William 

Tentt\l bv Aar>n Manbv in l'*2l 'see Mvxby. Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, was his 




ri 
fit' 

1>21. and a lar*re number ot' engines of that und his father, two ot the tirst proprretaries 

tv^ie liave siii'.v be-.-u employ evl. He was of Pennsylvania.to bed-»puty-povemor ofthe 

vtTV foul ' :" h''»r*:i."ul:ure. and was the in- pn.u-ini.v durln/ th*- a?»sence of his brother 

venror of !ai!iy impD.>venien:< in con*erva- .lohnin Ensr'and. lie arrived in Philadelphia 

t jrivs ail 1 1' ^ r. •■".::- ho MS- ■>. lie .i".e.l "ii idenly. on 1»» Oct. 1771. and o^.vupie'l :he post vmril 

at L V w i < ; 1 : ::: . .> v. » J . I •.; '.i-' I ** 4: ^ t h -^ r»- 1 .im ■ I .T oh n i n . V uzu-^t 177 '•*». His can • 

Fh ■ -• 'Ti. .Ii";r; l*-m. b-'j-.i:::-.- iti e\coll-^:it ■}{ the c^mmt-rcial inrervst* '.-f the province, 

w..rk:::i".. ;■.:: i \v::-ri j-ii-e y » i:!^- s.'-.-:us *■» an i his c ""riciUaroryminn-rwirh the Indian's, 

h iv-? r '.kvri 1 !-i::!i^ par! ':i l;.«i father's ma i" liim p-^pular. H- r-turiird to EuLrland 

min'ifi/* -ry. s > i\:-r. i: i- <o:n-*::!:vs .ii:Ti..'ulr in ITTo, carrying wirh him a petition fpHU 

ti.t 'ler-r:iiir: - rLi*.- >hitr-.' if *he fit'i-r :i!id s ^n co::jreSs. whi;.'h wa^ laid l»ef'»re the ILiu^^ of 

in rhe m.i"iy iai: r v-.m- rr< iriur-vli.'e-l bv the Lor Is on 7 Nov. 1770. IVnnwa"* also ►'xa mined 

tirm of Ji.>h:i IVriri \ S ■'v.-. as it evenuiiHv b*.'!ore them as to tlie wish of the colonies for 

U'ca :?!•'. W:.-ri -iMro-^lv ^k az*' he was "n- in-iej^eud^'ncy i .Vr«. Hi^^. ■S."*. 0.»//, ii. -"ir*!. 

rrM-*v i \v:r!i -iiv cri'.rr-:.':: ^:i .»f lVrkiri>'s *.>:i i» April 17>4 he wi-i .■I-"Ot»rd mem>)er of 

-"earn jiiri, wiiich h-- •.■\!:ibi'ed in acri-.m to |Kirl:.imrnt f>r the b^.o^ajrh of Appleby. West - 

"iie I'uke '»f WH'.Li:ij:-.»ii ar. I a number o^ morelmd, and represeritevl it until 20 Dec. 

•-rhcvrs of rhe ordfiiiice. lVu!i atterwar'ls \7^\ when he was r*.runied for Ha<le- 

r»;ik the _:.;ri :■> Paris, wher*.* h'^' rviuaiued mer»\ Surrey. Fr":^:u I7i*»5 tmtil lSl^2 he sat 

vr rhr»'e m k\:\:<. Pri-ir : > the -leath ot' his for the city of Lir.cas'er. and in the latter 

f itlier hv !. 1 i pra."i."ariy as-iumed charjp:? i)f year wa'; a^iiu c!i"'sen f"r Ilaslemnre. He 

fh'.- mmiifi.T -rv. .ir; 1 in IS14 he fitted the • lied at his h-iuse at liichmond on 27 May 

aliuiralry y.-riir Black Ka.c:le with the im- 1>11. 

priv-fl '.•-cilla^inj vn^-ines luenti.uied above. Penn marri-rd Mriry. dau:jhterof William 

'.v'.ili.'h w*'r«- :t:V.-r\vanis fitte^l in warships. MsLsters of Philad-.-phia. a'-iut 1775; by her 

T.i- iritr>ii-a'.':'"ri of rlie ^crew-prop-Iler lie had twi.-)dau3ter*.and the twos<.»ns men- 

br-.iijL.'ii'' a lar.:e irn.'r*?ase in business, and up tioned l>dow. 

t» the ri!ii- of Penn's deatli the tirm had His elder Sim. Willum Penx i 177^>- 
en»'in^■d 7;n'» \vs«els, includiuir many line-^jf- l>4o», enrered St. John's Colleire. Cam- 
battle s!iip*. His meth'jd of linln^jT the sea- bridjT". liur left with-iu'' a 'leirree. He pub- 
lx>arinj;rs '^f .^rew-pnjpellers with li>mum- li<he«l ariorivmously. when only sewntt-^n, 
vit«, patented in l8*>4(^No. 21l4),waso^ * * ^'indici.r liritar.nicie : belcir Strict'ir^^s oq* 
frresteftt impoctanoe^ and is in constf ^rt Waketield's * Spiri'' >^f Christianity.' 
at the pnaeafc tuw. n, l7i:U, Svo. IVun issue<l an *Appen- 
lltWMlllBlaAaHOdP Vindicix Britaonicae: In answer to 
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the Calumnies of the "Analytical lieview/'^ 
I^ndon, 1 794, 8vo. He wrote verso and prose 
ff)r the * Gentleman's Magazine/ under the 
sijrnature of the Rajah of Vaneplysia (an ana- 
frram of Pennsylvania), and for the 'Anti- 
Jacobin.* But extravagance and conviviality 
ruini*d his pros]>ects. The Prince of Wales 
(af^enn'ards George TV) said of him that he 
was a pen often *cut ' (i.e. drunk) but never 
mended. After passing much of his time in 
the debtors* prison, he died in Nelson Square, 
Southwark, on 17 Sept. 184o. He was buried 
in the church of St. Mary Redclitfe, Bristol, 
besidrt his great-great-grandfather, Admiral 
Sir William Penn [q. v.] 

The younger son, Uicuard Penx (1784- 
1W>.*}), entered the colonial office. A cipher 
which he arranged ft^r use in despatches is 
illustrated in his pamphlet * On a New Mode 
of Secret Writing,* 1829. lie possessed a 
quaint humour, and wrote 'Maxims and 
Hints for an Angler, and Miseries of Fish- 
ing,' illustrated by Sir Francis Chantrey 
[(I. v.], London, 1833, to which is added 
* Maxims and Hints for a Chess Player,' 
with portrait-caricatures of the author and 
Sir Francis, by the latter {Quarterly lie- 
view, Ixxxv. 92 w.) An enlarged edition was 
published in 1839, and another, containing 
' Maxims and Hints on Shooting,* appeared 
in 18o5. Penn was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 18 Nov. 1824. He died, 
unmarried, at Richmond, Surrey, on 21 April 
186.3 ( Gent Mag, 1863, pt. i. p. 800). A por- 
trait, by E. W. Eddis, was engraved in 1834 
bv M. Ganci. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811 pt. i. p. 675, 1845 pt. ii. 
p. 535 ; manuscript note in Brit. Mus. copy of 
Vindicie; Colonial Recordii, ix. 783, x. 91; 
Wat«oo'8 AnoaU, p. 125; Return of Members 
of Parliament, ii. 183, 194, 204, 222 ; Penn- 
sylvania Register, ed. Hazard, ii. 26 ; Minutes 
of the Provincial Council, ix. 780; Gordon's 
HisL of Pennsylvania, 13, 474; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep. pp. 220, 225 ; Coleman's Pedigree 
of the Penn Family ; Pennsylvania Magazine, 
▼. 5, 197, 198.] C. F. S. 

PENN, THOMAS (1702-1775), second 
son of William Penn [q. v.], founder of Penn- 
sylvaniSv b^ his second wife, Hannah Callow- 
hUl of Bnstol, was born at Kensington on 
8 March 1702, during his parents' visit to 
England. His elder brother John (who was 
bom in Philadelphia in 16d9, and was buried 
at Jordans, Chalfont St. Giles, 5 Nov. 1746), 
a jFOunger brother, Richard {d, 1771), and 
himself succeeded Uieir father, in 1 71 8, as he- 
leditary proprietors of the province. Thomas 
landed at Chester, New Jersey, on 11 Aug. 
1732, and on the following day was escorted 
bj the goremor, Patrick Gordon, and a large 



company of the colonists to l*hiladelphia, 
where an address of welcome was presented 
by the recorder (^Minutes of the Pnnn/icial 
Counci/j iii. 433). lie attendt'd a conference 
with the Indians shortlv after, received their 
presents, and renewed treaties, and was pre- 
sent at most of the council meetings until 
19Sept. 1734. At that date John Penn, eldest 
proprietary, arrived from England, and re- 
mained until September 1735. 

In 1736, 1738, 1739, Tiiomas presided at 
councils, and on 1 Aug. 1740 held another 
conference with the Indians in the quaker 
meeting-house, Pliiladeli)hia. On 9 July 
1747 he announced to them his brothei John's 
death in the preceding winter, 1746. Al)out 
August 1747 Thomas returned to London, 
but kept up an active correspondence with 
the council (^MinuteAj vols. iv. v. vi.) At 
the time of the war with the French, 1755, 
he contributed a sum of 5,000/. to the relief 
of the province {ib. vi. 730, 731). But the 
proprietary estates had enormously increased 
in value, and were exempted from taxation. 
Consequently a prolonged dispute arose be- 
tween the assembly and the projirietaries. 
Benjamin Franklin was sent to England as 
agent for the colony, and present nd to Thomas 
Penn, on 27 Aug. 1 757, * 1 leads of Complaint ' 
{ib. vii. 276), the chief complaint being of the 
restraint on the governor's powers ))v non- 
resident proprietors. Protracted litigation 
also took place respecting the boundary-line 
of Maryland in the peninsula between Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake bays, which was settled 
by an agreement, dated 14 July 1760, be- 
tween Frederick, lord Baltimore, and Thomas 
and Richard Penn {Petmsylvania ArchiveSy 
iv. 1-36). 

Eventually the estates of Thomas, or three- 
fourths of the whole interest, with the right 
to nominate the governor, were purchased 
by the state (Janxey, Life of Penn, p. 549). 
In England he secured an estate at Stoke 
Pogis, Buckinghamshire, and, dying in 1775, 
was buried in the church there. He married, 
in 1751, 1 /ady Juliana Fermor, daughter of 
the Earl of Pom fret, and had issue, besides 
three sons who died young, John (1760-1^^34) 
[q. v.], Granville Tq. v.^, and three daugh- 
ters, of whom Sophia ^fargaret Juliana, the 
youngest, married William Stuart, D.D., 
archbishop of Armagh, and died in 1847. 

Portraits of Penn and his wife, both by P. 
Vandyck, are in the possession of the Karl of 
Ranfurly. *The (teneral Address of the Ou- 
tinian Lecturer to his Auditors/ London, 
1822, contains portraits of Thomas and Lady 
Juliana Penn, engraved by C. Turner. The 
former was also painted by Davis in 1751, 
engraved by D. Martin 1766 ; the latter by 
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CharleB Read, 1 761 , engraved by R. I'ratiker 
(cF, BROULGt). Both these porlraita are now 
At PennsjlvaniSi Castle, Portland Island, 
Dorset. 

[AathoritieH given; Wntwin's Ananlsof Phila- 
deiptai», i. IIS. 133: Oordun's Hmt. of P«iio- 
■flvDQiu. pp. 23S, 264, 323; Clmloder Smith's 
Porlraitii, p. 918; Coraell's Hist, of Pennsj-I- 
Tsnia, pp. IjO, Ifil.] C. F. S. 

PENN, Sir WILLIAM (1621-1070), 
admiral and general at sea, baptised in the 
church of at. Thomas in Brintol on 23 April 
1021, waa the second son of Giles Penn. a 
merchant and sesrcaptain trading to the 
Mediterranena, a younger son of a family 
aettled for many generations nt Minety in 
GloueeBtershire. In early boyhood he served 
under his fatlier, and afterwards on board 
the king's ships, being — it is stated on his 
monument — a captain at the age of twenty- 
one. There is, however, no distinct record 
of his having any command in the navy 
before 1644, when he was appointed lo the 
Fellowship of 2K guns, one of the Irish fleet 
in the service of the parliament, under the 
command of Captain Richard Swanley [q. v.] 
On 14 April leiShewassuddenlysupeweded 
fmm his command, and ordered to be 
' brought up in safe custody,' on suspicion, 
it would seem, of his beinK engaged in the 
king's interest. The suspicion passed away, 
and a month later he was in the Assurance 
as rear-admiral of the Irish fleet, and in 
1640 in the Lion as Tice-admiral, but always 
on the same service, which during the civil 
war was one of extreme importance, involv- 
ing the defence of the western ports of Eng- 
land and Wales, as well as of the protestant 
interests in Ireland. Tlirough 1(160 he seems 
to have been at Deptfonl, superintending the 
building and fitting out of a new ship, of 
350 men and 52 guns, which waa launched 
in the aulumn as the Fairfax. In November 
be received a commission to command the 
Fairfax, and also a squadron of eight ships 
on a cruise to the .\z0re5 and in the Medi- 
terranean. As, however, the Fairfax was 
not ready, he sailed in the Centurion, and 
towards the end of January I60I was joined 
by Lawson in the Fairfax, to which he then 
moved, and after cruising for some w>!ekE4 
between the Azores, Lisbon, and Cadiz, passed 
through the Straits on 29 March, with in- 
structions to seek out Prince Rupert, and 
destroy him and his adherents. 

In this search he ranged through the 
western basin of the Mediterranean, alona 
the coast of Spain, touching at Minorca and 
Ivi^a, then south to the African coast, north 
again, along the coasts of Sardinia and Cor- 



sica to Leghorn, thence ToTrapanI and acroN 
to Biserta, thence ^) Algiers and GihnJiir, 
where, having intelligence that Rupert had 
gone to the Azores, he anchored on 9 Sept. 
to await his return. And so, for the next 
four months, he kept n close watch on the 
Straits, sometimes at anchor, more cum- 
monty under way. his shins covering the 
whole space, so that nothing could enter 
or leave the Mediterranean without his know- 
ledge. Ry the end of the year reports reached 
him from diderent quarters that several of 
Rupert's ships had Uesn lost, and his squa- 
dron completely broken up; and in February 
he sailed for England. Un 18 March at 
landed at Falmouth, when he noted in 
journal ttiitt he had not put foot on 
since bjs departure from Fnlmoulh ' last De- 
cember was twelve months.' 

On 1 April he anchored in the Downs. 
The war with the Dutch was on the poiot 
of breaking out, and on 10 Mav 1652 Pel 
was appointed captain of the "friumnh, ai 
' vice-admiral of the fleet under General 
Robert Blake [q, v.] In June he moved into 
the James of 00 guns, in which he waa witJi 
Blake during the summer, and in the action 
nearthe Kentish Knock on 2^ Sept. It is pro* 
hable tliat he was afterwards in command of 
the squadron sent north for the protection of' 
the Newcastle cotliera. and that hewai that 
absent from the unfortunate action near 
Dungeness on 30 >'ov. lie seems, however, 
to have rejoined Blake shortly after ; and or 
26 Jan. 1653 he was again appointed captoia 
of the Speaker and vice-admiral of the fleets 
In that capacity he would, in ordinary coiirs^. 
have had command of the white squadrani 
but when the fleet was collected, Monck took 
command of the white squadron. Blake and 
Deane being together in command of the rod. 
It was thus that, in the battle olF Portland 
on 18 Feb.. Penn commanded the bltia 
squadron, and, by tacking U\ the support of 
the red squadron, rescued Blake from the 
effects of his blundering gallantry, and re- 
deemed the fortune of the diy. 

Penn afterwards moved into the James, 
and in April was sent north for the protec- 
tion of the Newcastle trade. By May be 
was again with the fleet, and this time in 
command of the white squadron, tbegenerala 
Monck and Deane being together in command 
of the red. He hnd thus a very important 
share in the victory of 3-3 June, and again 
in that of iO-31 July, when Tmmp waa 
killed. On 6 Aug. Penn was ordered a gold 
chain of the value of 100/., together with the 
large medal ; on 2 Dec. be was ap|>oInted one 
of the generals of the fleet, jointly with 
Blake, Monck, and Diabrowe; and on theSth 
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<me of the * commissioners for ordering and 
managing the affairs of the admiralty and 
navy/ 

So long as the war with Holland lasted 
Penn had acquiesced in Cromweirs usurpa- 
tion of the supreme power. But when peace 
was happily concluded, he resolved to ad- 
drees the legitimate sovereign; and in the 
aummer of 1654 wrote to the king, offering 
the services of the fleet ahout to be placed 
ander his command, if he could name any 
port in which it might assemble. Charles 
could not then dispose of any such port, and 
directed him to proceed on his voyage and 
wait for a more favourable opportunity 
(I^WN, ii. 14). On 9 Oct. he was formally 
appointed general and commander-in-chief 
or the fleet designetl and prepared for Ame- 
rica, and was directed, in conjunction with 
(General Robert Venables [q. v.], in command 
of the troops embarked in the fleet, *to 
assault the Spaniard in the West Indies,* 
either in St. Domingo, Porto Rico, Carta- 
gena, or in such other places as, after con- 
sultation with those ' wno have a particidar 
knowledge of those parts,* shall be judged 
more reasonable. The fleet sailed from Spit- 
head on 26 Dec. 1054, and arrived at Baroa- 
dos on 29 Jan. 1655." There they remained 
for two months, regulating the anairs of the 
island, enlisting additional men as soldiers, | 
and forming a regiment of seamen, of which | 
the vice-admiral, William Goodsonn [q. v.], 
was appointed colonel. The expedition sailed 
from Barbados on 31 March, and, after ! 
touching at Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, { 
and St. Christopher's, came on 13 April in 
sight of the city of St. Domingo, and landed , 
about thirty miles to the westward of it. 
After a delay of ten days the army, num- ' 
bering in all about seven thousand men, I 
marched against the city, and on the 25th ' 
was * shamefully repidsed.' With that, how- I 
ever, Penn seems to have had nothing to do. 
He had brought the soldiers to the landing- 
place, had reinforced them with a regiment 
of seamen one thousand strong, and had 
kept them supplied with provisions and mili- 
tary stores, lor the delay, the repulse, and 
the determination to re-embark, Venables 
and his staflf were alone responsible ; and 
though a persistent attempt was afterwards 
made to throw the blame on Penn, and the 
want of cordial co-operation, which has led 
to much misrepresentation (Burcuett, 
Tra7isactions at Sea, p. 392), the original 
letter of Gregory Butler (Penn, ii. 60), one 
of the commissioners, and the ' Journal of 
the Swiftsure' (ib, ii. 88), conclusively dis- 
prove the injurious statements. 

On 3 May the fleet sailed from Hispaniola, 



and on the 10th entered the harbour of 
Jamaica, Penn leading in the Swiftsure ; for 
after the miscarriage of Hispaniola he was 
heard to say ' he would not trust the army 
with the attempt if he could come near with 
his ships.' The troops landed the same night, 
and the next day took possession of the town 
without opposition. On the 17th the whole 
island surrendered, and Penn, after waiting 
a mouth for the establishment of order, sailed 
for England on 27 June with the principal 
part of the fleet, leaving the command of 
the remainder with Goodsonn. On 31 Aug. 
he arrived at Spithead, on 3 Sept. was or- 
dered to take the ships round to Chatham, 
and on the 11th to attend the council the 
next day. He accordingly attended on the 
8th, delivered a narrative of the proceedings 
of the fleet, and was examined touching its 
state and condition and the natural qualities 
of Jamaica (Thurloe, iv. 28). On the 20th, 
having examined Venables, who had also re- 
turned to England, the council advised that 
they should both be committed to the Tower, 
which was done at once. 

The cause of this arrest has never been 
made clear. On the face of it, it was for 
returning home without leave. It has been 
said that they were sent out expressly to 
capture Hispaniola and had not done so. 
But their instructions show that this was 
not the case. It has been said that Cromwell 
was furious at a comparatively small island 
being the only result of a costly expedition ; 
but this is improbable, for his proclamation 
regarding it shows that he was well aware 
of its value. Granville Penn thinks that the 
Protector had information of Penn's having 
written to the king, but the arrest was made 
on the advice of the council, who certainly 
had no such information, and it does not ap- 
pear that Venables had made any overtures. 
It is, perhaps, most likely that the council 
gathered from their evidence that the rela- 
tions between them had not been so cordial 
as the good of the ser^'ice demanded, and 
judged that a short imprisonment would 
correct the bitterness of their tempers. It 
was only for a few weeks, and on Penn's 
making an abject submission {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. p. 396) he was released on 
25 Oct., and retired to the estate in Munster, 
which had been conferred on him in 1653, 
and there he remained in secret correspon- 
dence with the royalists until the eve of the 
Restoration. 

In May 1660 he was with Mountagu in 
the Naseby at Scheveling (Pepys, 22 May), 
though in what capacity is not apparent. 
That he was not a mere passenger, as is 
supposed by Granville Penn, is clear from 
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Dixon's Lifo of William Penn ; Pepys's Dinry ; 
Cal. Slate Papers. Dom. The Penn MSS. 
(SloADc 3232) have no biographical interest.] 

J. K. L. 

PENN, WILLIAM a644-1718),quaker 
and founder of Pennsylvania, son of Ad- 
miral Sir William Penn [q. v.], by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of John Jasper, 
merchant, of Ilotterdam, was bom in the 
liberty of the Tower, London, on 14 Oct. 
1644 (^Notes and QuerieSy 3rd ser. ii. 424). 
He was brought up at Wanstead, Essex, 
then a stronghold of^puritanism, going daily 
to Harsnet^s free school in the neighbouring 
village of Chigwell. He continued his studies 
under a private tutor in his father's town 
house on Tower Hill, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he matriculated on 20 Oct. 
1660 (Foster, Alumyn Oxon.) He had then 
enough knowledge of the classics to contri- 
bute some tolerable elegiacs to the ' Epicedia * 
Sublished on occasion of the death of Henry, 
uke of Gloucester (1660). 

From early boyhood Penn united a taste 
for athletic sports with a strong bent towards 
mystical pietism. At Oxford he corresponded 
with Dr. John Owen [q. v.], and listened to 
the discourses of the quaker Thomas Loe. 
He was sent down for nonconformity in Oc- 
tober 1661. On his return home his father, 
the admiral, finding other methods powerless 
to reclaim him, sent him abroad to divert 
his mind. He visited Paris, was presented to 
Louis XIV, and mixed for a time in the bril- 
liant society of the court. Amonff the Eng- 
lish residents he made friends with Robert 
Spencer (afterwards second Earl of Sunder- 
land), and Dorothy, sister of Algernon Sid- 
ney. While there he gave signal proof of 
courage, skill in fence, and magnanimity. 
' (hi his way to his lodgings one night he was 
attacked by a bravo, who, sword in hand, 
demanded satisfaction for some imaginary in- 
sult. Penn drew, and, after a few passes, 
disarmed his antagonist and gave him his 
life. 

Tired of court gaieties, Penn left Paris, and, 
after studying for a while under Moyse Amy- 
raut, an eclectic theologian of the French 
reformed church at Saumur, crossed the 
Alps, and was at Turin in 1664, when he 
was summoned home bv his father. He re- 
turned quite a 'modish person (Pepys, 
Diary, 26 Aug. KUU), saw a little service 
in the Dutch war, and was admitted a stu- 
dent at Lincoln's Inn on 7 Yeh. 1664-5 
{Lincoln^s Inn i?^-) In the autumn of this 
year he went to Dublin, and was presented 
at the viceregal court. In the following 
summer he served with distinction under 
Lord Arran in the suppression of a mutiny 



at Carrickfergus, and was offered a company 
of foot by the viceroy [Butler, James, 
twelfth Earl and first Duke of Ormonde]. 
He was eager to accept, but his father would 
not consent; and he became instead vic- 
tualler of the squadron lying oil* Kinsale, 
where, by a curious coincidence, which shows 
how perilous inferences founded on identity of 
name, time, and place, even when supported 
by similarity of occupation, may sometimes 
be, another William Penn held the ottice of 
clerk of the cheque. While thus engaged Penn 
resided at his fathers seat, Shannagarry 
Castle. He had not entirely lost his inte- 
terest in the quakers, and during a visit to 
Cork attended one of their meetings, at which 
his old friend Thomas Loe preached on the 
faith which overcomes the world. He was 
so impressed that he became a regular at- 
tendant. On 3 Sept. 1667 he ejected a soldier 
from the ctmventicle for causing a disturb- 
ance. The soldier returned, attended by 
otticers of justice, who arrested the worship- 
pers on the charge of holding a tumultuous 
assemblv. In deference to his rank, the mayor 
offered Penn his liberty on giving security 
for his good behaviour. Penn, however, dis- 
puted the magistrate'8Jurisdiction,and went 
to gaol with the rest, but soon procured his 
release by a letter to the president of Mun- 
ster, Roger Boyle, earl of Orrery [q. v.] The 
affair got wind, the world laughed, and the 
admiral recalled Penn to London. On his re- 
turn he still wore the dress bt^longing to his 
rank, but declined to take his hat oil in pre- 
sence of his social superiors. The admiral 
stipulated that at least he would so far com- 
ply with usage as to be uncovennl in his own 
presence and that of the king and the Duke 
of York. l*enn, however, stood firm ; in the 
end the admiral gave way, and Peim became 
a quaker complete in creed, costume, and 
conduct. 

He expounded the new gospel in a tract en- 
titled * Truth Exalted,* London. 1668, 4to, 




public disputation with the pre*byterian 
Thomas Vincent [q. v.] occasioned the com- 
position of his once celebrated 'Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken,' in which he assailed the 
Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity, the An- 
sel raian rationale of the atonement, and the 
Calvinistic theory of justification (London, 
1668, 4to). Its publication without license 
was visited bv his committal to the Tower 
under a warrant dated 12 Dec. 1668. There 
he wrot« *No Cross no Crown' (Ix)ndon, 
1669, 4to), an eloquent and learned disserta- 
tion upon the Christian duty of self-sacrifice, 
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which has been frequently reprinted. His | lo March 1671-2 he gladly availed himself 
confinement was close, and he was told he to make preaching tours ; on its withdrawal 
must recant or remain a prisoner for life. Stil- on 7 March 1672-3 he appealed by letter to 
lingileet was sent to him (January 1068-9) the king, and by pamphlets to the public, 
to bring him, if possible, by argument to the ■ on behalf of the sufferers by the revival of 
required compliance. He remained inflexible. | persecution. He also used his influence with 
* The Tower,* he said, * is to me the worst j the Duke of York to procure the release of 
argument in the world. My prison shall be George Fox [q. v.] from Worcester Castle, 
my grave before I will budge a jot.' In the The contemporaneous sufferingofthe^uakera 
same strain he wrote, on 19 June 1669, to inGermanyand Holland drew from lum a ca- 
Lord Arlington, then secretary of state, but i tholic epistle of consolation and exhortation, 
besought him to use bis intercession with the , About the same time he plunged into theo- 
king {^CaL State Papers, l)om. 1668-9, p. logical controversy with the baptist Thomas 
i^72). He also wrote a defence of the ob- H icks, the independent John Faldo[q.v,], the 
noxious work, entitled * Innocency with her eccentric Lodowicke Muggleton [q. ▼.], John 
open Face,' in which, without retracting Reeve, and other gospellers, travelled with 
auvthing, he avowed a belief in the eternal , George Whitehead in the western counties, 
deity of Christ. Towards the end of July ' and held a public disputation with Richard 
1069 his father obtained his release through Baxter [q. v.] at Rickmansworth, * on order* 
the mediation of the Duke of York. The | and the * light within * (167o). In 1676 he 
rest of the year and the first half of the next , addressed a hortatory epistle to the Princess 
Penn spent in Ireland, holding meetings of Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick V, prince 
quakers, visiting them in gaol, and procur- ! palatine of the Rhine, and granddaughter of 
ing the release of not a few of them. He James I, whom, in the course of an evan- 
retumed to London to find the quaker meet- > gelistic tour on the right bank of the Rhine, 
ing-house in Gracechurch Street closed under Le visited in the followingsummer at Herlord, 

Westphalia (cf. Allg. Deutsche Biogr. * Eliza- 
beth Pfalzgrafin bei Rhein '). At this date 
quakers were confounded with catholics, and 
arassed by prosecutions under the law 
at the ( )ld Bailov on 1 -5 Sept., the case being (3 Jac. I, c. 4, s. 6 ) which subjected the latter 
laid at common law for conspiring to address to fines of 20/. a month, or the confiscation of 
and addressing a tumultuous assembly. They two-thirds of their estates. For redress of 
pleaded not guilty, disputing the legality of this grievance Penn presented |)etitions to 
the indictment, and, notwithstanding great parliament, and on '2'1 March 1677-8 was 
pressure put by the l)encli upon the jury, were heard before a committee of the Hou>e of 
ultimately acquitted, but went to gaol for Commons, and procured the insertion of 
default in payment of a fine imposed upon a quaker relief clause in the pending bill 
them for not taking their hats otf in court. ' to secure the protestant religion: but as 
The jury were also committed to prison [see that bill lapsed in the House of Lords on 
Vaughax, Jonx, 1603-1674]. The admiral, the subsequent prorogation, the society re- 
who had forgiven him his ecct?ntricities,paid mained exposed to the full force of the anti- 
Penn's fine, and on his deathbed commended catholic fanaticism evoked by the fictitious 
him to the favour of the Duke of ^'ork. He revelations of Titus Gates \q. v.] Penn had 
renewtnl his acquaintance with Newgate on probably no belief in the alleged plot, and he 
5 Feb. 1670-1, having been arrested on a sought to rt»call the public mind to weightier 
charge, which broke down, of infringing the matters by an * Address to Protestants of all 
Conventicle Act, but was ultimately com- Persuasions upon the Present Conjuncture, 
mitted for refusing to take the oath of alle- more especially to the Magistracy and Clergy, 
giance. lieh»ased after six months' incar- for the Promotion of Virtue and Charity,' 
ceration, Penn travelled in Holland and Ger- 1()79, 4to. On the dissolution he worked 
many, and made the acquaintance of De hard to secure the return of Algemcm Sid- 
Labadie and Dr. Hasbert of Embden, but ney ^q. v.] to parliament. At the same time 
was hack in Kngland before the end of the he edited some volumes of statistics (tf the 
year ( 1(371 ). sufierings of the quakers, and began to turn 

Penn was now master of an income of his thoughts seriously towards Ameru^a, with 
1,»5(X)/. a year, and established himself as a which countr}' he had for some time had rtda- 
country gentleman at Pasing House, Rick- tions. *• 

mansworth, Hertfordshire, whence in 1677 Penn had taken a principal share in the 
he removed to AVarminffhurst, Sussex. Of liquidation of the aff'airs of Edward Byllinge, 
the declaration of indulgence issued on , jomt proprietor with Sir George Carteret [q. v.] 



the Conventicle Act, and for addressing the 
congregation in the open air was arrested 
with William Mead [q.v.], and committed q 
toNewjfate (14 Aug.1670).'' They were tried ' n 
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of the province of New Jersey, under a grant have the right of approving or rejecting bills 
from the Duke of York. On the partition of | passed by the council, but not of initiating 
the province in 1676 he became one of the | or amending legislation; (5) judges, trea- 
trustees of the western half, and largely settled . surers, and masters of the rolls were to be 
it with quakers. For this colony of West nominated by the governor in council :sherift8, 
New Jersey, as it was called, he had framed ] justices of the peace, and coroners by the 
a constitution on the largest possible basis of i governor in general assembly ; (0) the courts 
civil and religious liberty, lie had also | were to be open to all without counsel or 



formed an association which, in 1680, pur- 
chased the neighbouring settlement of East 



attorney, pleadings were to be concise and 
in English, all cases to be tried by jury, fees 



New Jersey from the representatives of Sir . to be moderate, and oaths to be dispensed 
George Carteret, and on 14 March 1681-2 ' with; (7) real property was to be liable for 
he obtained a fresh grant of the colony from ; debts, conveyances to be registered, and seven 
the Duke of York. A more important ac- i years' possession to give indefeasible title; 
quisition was a grant by letters patent, dated (8) prisons were to be provided with work- 
4 March 1680-1 (in discharge of a crown I shops ; (9) all modes of religious worship 
debt of nearly 16,000/., due to him as the re- compatible with monotheism and Christian 
preventative of his father), of an extensive [ morality were to be tolerated ; (10) the con- 
tract of country to the west of the Delaware, stitution and code were to be unalterable 
which, in honour of the admiral, was named i without the consent of the governor and 
the province of Pensilvania (so the word is six-sevenths of the provincial council and 
spelled in the charter). The land was vested in ' general assembly. 

Penn in fee simple, subject to the quit rent of Preceded by his deputy, William Mark- 
two beaver-skins and a fifth part of its gold ham, and several emigrant ships, Penn sailed 
and silver ore. Bydeedsdated21and24Aug. for America early in Septemoer 1682, and 
1682 the Duke of York confirmed the letters , landed at Newcastle on the Delaware towards 
patent, and added to the province (on some- the end of the following month. Having 
what more onerous terms) the contiguous ' taken formal possession of the province, he 
southern territories, which eventually be- | marked out, on 8 Nov., at the confluence of 
came the state of Delaware. As proprietary the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, the site 
and governor of the province and the ad- of the future city of Philadelphia. In the 
jacent * territories,' Penn was invested by course of the same month he visited East 
the charter not merely with executive but | and West New Jersey and New York, and 
also with legislative power, subject to the most probably met the chiefs of the Lenni 
assent of the * freemen ' and the control of ^ Lenape Indians, whom he had previously 
the privy council. He lost no time in ad- > conciliated by letter, under an elm-tree at 
vertising the advantages of his acquisition ' Shakamaxon (afterwards Kensington), and 



(see his Account of the Province of Penn- 
nlvaniaf I^ndon, 1681, fol.), formed. May 
1682, a 'Free Society of Traders of Pennsyl- 



concluded with them the treaty of amity 
which Voltaire (l)ut. Phil, * Quaker') de- 
scribed as the only league of the kind which 



vania,' and framed, in concert with Algernon I was neither swoni to nor broken. L'nfortu- 
Sidney, a constitution and code of laws for j nately, the point of the epigram is blunted 
the colony, of which the following were the I by the fact, of which its author was doubt- 
salient features: (1) the governor was to | less ignorant, that the Indians with whom 
exercise his legislative and executive powers Penn negotiated were, nt the date of the 
with the advice and consent of a provincial I treaty, subject to the*Five Nations,' by whom 
council chosen by ballot by the freemen (i.e. j they had been completely disarmed. The of- 
persons professing the Christian religion, and ficial record of this treaty appears to be now 
holding and cultivating a certain minimum ' lost, and, in consequence, the tradition that it 
of land or upwards, or paying scot and lot) ; made good by purchase Penn's title to the soil 

(2) the provincial council was to be elected ' remains no more than a tradition. The first 
in the first instance in thirds of twenty-four general assembly met at Chester on 4 Dec, 
members each, one-third for three years, one- , and in the course of a few days passed Penn's 
third for two years, one-third for one year, constitution and code into law, with some 
and was to be perpetually maintained at the slight modifications and the addition of 
complement of seventy-two members by the penal clauses against profane swearing, 
annual election of one-third for three years ; '• blasphemy, adultery, intemperance, and 

(3) the governor was to preside in the coun- other forms of vice, playgoing, card-play- 
cil with a treble vote ; (4) a general assembly, ing, and other *evil sports and games.' 
not exceeding two hundred members, chosen Notwithstanding its puritanic tinge, the 
by the freemen annually by ballot, was to • ' Great Law/ as the revised code w^as en- 



titled, was on tlie wliolu reinarkalile for ixe 
leniency, murder alone being trented &e a i 
capital ofit!ii(!i!. Durins 108.1 the popula- 
tion of the colony wb« Tsrgelj increasifd by 
a steady influx of immigrHnts h'om Oermuny, ' 
Uollund, and Scandinavia, &s well He tbe : 
Britisb Isles. Penn was fully occupied witb 
tbe work of setlling tbe newcomers ou tbe I 
land, surveying its extent and reaoiirceM. and I 
delimitingits frontier. Adisputewith Lord ' 
Baltimore about the boundnry on the Mary- ' 
land side compelled him to return to Eng- 
l»ad in 1084 to solicit its adjustment by 
tlie commitlee of trade and plantations. 
The decision of the committee waa eventually 
in Penn's favour, but was not given until 
October 1685. 

Penn hftiled James IT'e acccs.iion 1o tbe , 
throne with high hopes. Jamea had been 
his father'a friend, and in a certain sense . 
his own guardian. He believed him to be 
sincerely averse to religious persecution, 
and dreamed that under bis auspices a 
golden age of liberty and justice might be 
inaugurated. The king, from motives of 
policy, flattered his hopes. He resided first 1 
at IloUand House, then at Windsor, was I 
frequently closeted tor hours with James, was ' 
denounced as a catholic or even a Jesuit by i 
some, and courted as a. royal favourite by 
Others. Though be characterised the pro- 
scription which fallowed ibe suppression of 
the western rebellion as a ' run of barbarous 
cruelty,' he continued In believe in James's 
clemency, throwing nil tbe blsine on Jeft reys 
and tbe priests. From this it is evident that, 
in denying to him ' strong sense,' Macaulay 
is strictly within the morli. He was, in 
fact, a sanguine optimist, destitute of tbe 
penetration into human nature and capacity 
for determining the limits of tbe ideal and 
tbe practicable which mark the 
Un the other hand, Klacaulav's 
that he accepted the odious otlice of extorts 
ing from the families of the Taunton Maids' 
the ransom assigned by the queen to her 
maids of honour rests on no belter evidence 
than a letter from tbe Earl of Sunderland to 
B certain 'Mr, Penne,' who is most probably 
to be identified with one George Penne, a 
banger-on at Whitehall, who is known to 
have been concerned in a similar transaction 
(cf. Paqet's JV'ew Rramen and Koberts's 
Ufe ofMonmoatk. The non-identity of ' Mr. 
I'enne' with William I'enn was elaborately 
argued by W. E. Forster in the Preface to 
his edition of CLARKSOn'aZt/ro/Pfnn. Mac- 
aulay, however, refused to alter his original 
statement for reasons given at length in a 
note to the sixth edition of hia Ili'itoty. 
Forster'a I'refacu was twice separately re- 



printed, 1>*1!J and IS.'iO, under the tiili 
William Pmn and Thomai H. Afacaulay). 

In March 1685-6 the king, probably *t 
Penn'a instance, made proclamation of pardon 
to all who were in prison for conscience' ake, 
whereby some twelve hundred quaken re- 
gained their libt^rty. About the same time. 
under the title 'A'Perauoslve to Moderatmn 
to Church Dissenters,' 1086, 4io, Penn pub- 
lished an argument forthe immediate repeal 
of the penal laws. During an erangelistic 
tour in Holland in the summer Penn had 
several conferences with the IMnceof Omnge 
at tbe Hague, and found him favourable to a 
policy of toleration. The repeal of the Test 
Act, however, William declined to discuss, 
and Penn himself acknowledged its impolicy 
in the absence of some equivalent guarantee 
for tbe mointenanc* of the protestunt reli- 
gion. On bis return to England he spread fv ' 
and wide among tbe quaker churches the glad 
tidings of the new policy. He concurret^ 
however, witb them in recognising the i^ 
adequacy of tbe declaration of indulgenotr 
and in accepting it as a mere preliminnij le 
repeal, which he sought to commend to tlw 
nation at large in his 'Good Advice to tha 
Church of England, Roman Cutholick, and 
Protestant Dissenter,' London, 1687, 4ta (dC 
his Hor/ai, ed. 1726, i. 130-L i'. 71fl et aiq,, 
and Mem. llitt, Soe. of Peniui/hitnia, voL 
iiLpi.ii.pp. 316et»eq.) 

Macaiuay a statement that he was em« 

Eloyed in the utCemjited ' seduction ' of thq 
sptist minister, William Kilhn [q. r.l, iu 
diametrically opposed to tbe occonnt oftbv 
matter given by Killin himself, from whicb 
it appears that Penn was but one ainoi 
other courtiers through whom Killin volui 
tarily communicated to the king his Sett 
to be excused the oKice thrust upon him, aaA 
heard in reply of the king's good intentiow 
towards him {Kiffin's Life, ed. Orme, IBlS; 
p. 8S). 

Equally untrustworthy is Uacaulay'a ii»> 
count of Penn's action in the conleet be- 
tween the fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Bbi)Ut tbe headship of the hou ~ 
According to Macaulny, Penn was emploi 
to terrify, caress, or bribe tbe fellows i] 
compliance with the royal mandate for i 
election of Dr. Samuel Parker, bishop 
Oxford. Tbe simple facts are as followdi 
Penn, on one of his evangelistic tours, ha^ 
pened to fall in witb James II at Chester ott 
27 Aug. 1687. and afterwards attended hi«i 
to Oxford. Tliere he beard the ease of tbi 
Magdalen men from their own lips 
4-5 Sept., and in their interest wrot« to 
king, characterising liis mandate as ' a fi 

' inasmuch oe the fellowi 
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oould not comply with it without breach of 
their oaths, lie then left the city ; nor had 
he any further dealings with the fellows 
vntil the following month. In the mean- 
time it had transpired that a quo warranto 
was to issue against the college; and Dr. 
Bailey, one of tlie fellows, had received an 
anonymous letter urging compliance with 
the mandate on the absurd ground that a 
decision on the quo warranto adverse to the 
erown was a moral impossibility. Bailey 
had jumped to the conclusion that Penn 
was the writer of the letter, and had written 
to him exposing the badness of its law, but 
at the same time craving his mediation with 
the king. Penn disavowed the authorship 
of the letter ; nor is there any reason for 
doubting his word. He consented to re- 
ceive a deputation from the college at his 
house at Windsor, and accordingly Dr. 
Hough and others waited on him there on 
9 Oct. They laid before him a written 
statement of their case, which lie undertook 
to read to the king. He made no proposal 
by way of accommodation, but told the 
fellows frankly that, * after so long a dis- 
pute,' they could not expect to be restored 
to the king's favour without making some 
concessions; that tlie church of England 
was not entitled to exclusive possession of 
the universities ; that he supposed * two or 
three colleges * would * content the papists ; ' 
and that in the event of the death of the 
bishop of Oxford. Dr. Hough might succeed 
to his see (^Magdalen College and King 
James Ily documents edited bv Rev. J. R. 
Bloxam, D.D., Oxf. Hist. Soc.*lH80). It is 
evident that throughout this aifair Penn's 
sympatliies were divided. From the church 
of England he was further removed than 
from the church of Rome. ' I am a catholic,' 
he wrote to Tillotson, * though not a Roman.* 
* Our religions are like our hats,' he said to 
James : * the only difference lies in the orna- 
ments which have been added to thine.* He 
knew that Lord Baltimore's catholic colony 
of Maryland had been founded and ad- 
ministered on the principle of complete tole- 
ration of religious differences, while on both 
sides of the Atlantic the quakers had suf- 
fered at the hands of puritans and church- 
men alike. He was passionately desirous 
that the policy of religious ecjualit y should at 
length have a fair trial in England. At the 
same time, he saw that the cast^ of the 
fellows was very hard; and he sought to 
break unpleasant news to them as jrently as 
possible, and even to console Dr. Hough for 
the certain loss of the headship by an airy 
vision of lawn sleeves. 

Besides interceding for the Magdalen fel- 



lows, Penn endeavoured to procure the re- 
lease of the seven bishops (Mem. Hist, iSoc. of 
Pennsylvania^ vol. iii. pt. ii.) Nevertheless, 
on the Revolution he was summoned (lODec. 
1688) before the council as an adherent of 
the fugitive king. He had the courage to 
avow that James * was always his friend 
and his father's friend, and that in gratitude 
he was the king's, and did ever as much as 
in him lay to influence him to his true in- 
terest.' At the same time he protested that 
* he loved his country and the protestant 
religion above his life.' lie was then held 
to bail in (),000/. (discharged at the close of 
Easter term following). The substance of 
a letter of * M. Pen,' containing news favour- 
able to the designs of the Jacobites, is ap- 
pended to one of D'Avaux's despatches to 
Jx)uis XIV (see Negotiations de M. le Comte 
d'AvatLv en Irlande, 1689-90, pp. 188-419). 
The style, however, is such as, even when 
allowance is made for translation and con- 
densation, renders it hard to believe that the 
original was written by Penn, or, indeed, by 
any p]nglishman. In any case, Macaulay's 
identification of * M. Pen ' with William 
Penn is precarious. 

The interception of a letter from James H 
to Penn shortly before William HI left for 
Ireland (June 1690) occasioned his citation 
before the privy council. He appealed to 
the king, urging the manifest injustice of 
imputing disloyalty to him merely because 
James had chosen to write to him, and pro- 
testing his entire innocence of treasonable 
practices. William, who knew him well, 
was satisfied, and would have discharjred 
him, but the council held him to bail. Mac- 
aulay's imputation of * falsehood ' on this 
occasion is entirely arbitrary. In the panic 
which followed the battle of Beachy Head 
Penn's name was included in a proclamation 
issued on 17 July against supposed adherents 
of the king's enemies, lie at once sur- 
rendered himself, and, no evid«»nce appearing 
against him, was discharged by the court of 
king's bench on 28 Nov. He was charge<l 
by the impostor Fuller with complicity in 
Preston's plot, and deemed it most prudent 
to live in retiremi»nt until the storm blew 
over. He remained, however, in London, 
in constant communication with l^rd Sid- 
ney and other friends at court, until throujrh 
their influence he obtained, on 10 Xov. 1693, 
a formal assurance of the king's goo<lwill 
towards him. In view of this fact it is 
hard to attach any importance to the oc- 
currence of his name in a list of advisers 
of an invasion of Enfirland drawn up at 
St. Germains in the following month (see 
Macphebson, Original Papers, i. 468, and 
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1761 to Peter 6iish(>ll of Obucester, tlirougli 
whom the Irish eslate piisieJ in 1821 to 
Tbomaa Peon Cisskull of Philadelphia ; nnil 
bv hi4 second wife a aon, Springett, who died 

Penn'a aecond wife, married on 5 March 
169.1-6, was Ilnnnnh, daughter of Thomas 
Callowhill, merchant, of Bristol, who eur- 
Tired him, died on 20 Dec. 1726. and was 
buried at Jordane. By her he had issue, with 
two daughters, Hannah (died in infancy) and 
Margaret, (who married Thomns Frernae of 
I'hiladelpliis, was the mother of Philidel- 

thia iIannnh,vi*coiitite8sCreinome,and was 
urie<l at Jordan* on 12 Fob. 1750-1}, four 
wins to whom he devised I'enn^yivania 
and the tetritorieB in co-proprietorship, viz. 
(1 (John (rf. without iwme on 2r)( let. lr4fl,ftnd 
wAi buried at Jordans ii Nov. ) ; (2) Thoma.H 



Lardner, M.D., and bad. with other issue. 
John Penn (1729-179.-)) [q. v.], go vera or of 
Pennsylvania at the outbreak of^the war of 
independence,and Richard I'enn (1736-181 U 
[q.v.]; and (4) Dennis, who died in 1723, and 
was buried ar Jordans 8 Jan. On the ere of 
the conversion of the province into the Bta'e 
of Pemuiylvania, Ibe proprietary rights of 
Fenii'8 descendant* were commuted for an 
annuity. 

Penn was somewhat ahov the middle 
height, well built and affile, with a fine fore- 
heait.a short protuberant nose, a heavy ehin, 
large Inatnius eyes, and luiuriant hair. In 
'Notesand Queries' (4th ser.ii. 382) mention 
a made of a miniature likeness of him done 
at Paris. A half-iength portrait in armour 
hy an unknown hand, painted in Ireland in 
1666, and finely en^n^ved by SchotT, is at 
Pennsylvania Caatle.Isleof Portland, the seat 
of J.Merrick Head, esq.; a copy is in the pos- 
session of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; another belongs to William Dugald 
Stuart, esq., of TempsfordHsll.Bedfordihire. 
A half-length at Ulackwell (irange, Durham, 
recently copied for the National Museum, 
Philadelphia, is realty the portrait of the 
admiral. An alto-relievo of his profile, cut 

death by Sylvanus Bevan, a qualier apothe- 
cary, and pronounced by I'enn'a frleml Lord 
Cobhatn an excellent likeness, is the properly 
of Alfred Waterhouse, esq., R..^., of Yalten- 
don Con rt, Berkshire. A marble medallion, 
recently acquired by the Historical Sxiiety 
of Pennsylvania, appears to have been copied 
from the Bevan relief in the last century. 
A print of the same relief done byJohnllnll 
in 1773 from a sketch by Du Simitiere is in 
the Britiah Museum, A atatue in lead, cast 




for Lord Coblinm (the features copied from 
the Bevan relief ), stands in front of thePenn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. A colossal 
bronze statue has also been placed on the 
summit of the tower of the new city hall, 
Philadelphia, at a height of ri47 feet. Fenn 
, figures among the quaker worthies in Kg- 
I bert Van Heemskerck's engraving of the Bull 
I and Mouth meeting. The portrait in West's 
I composition of the scene with the Indiana 
. under the Shakamaxiin elm has no preten- 
sions to accuracy. That in Inman's picture 
of Penn's landing at Chester appears to be 
copied from it. An engraring of doubtful 
authenticity is mentioned in Maria Webb's 
' Penns and Peuiiiglons ' (see the well in- 
formed article on the ' Portraiture of William 
Penn,' Scri/iner'» Monthly., xii. 1). 

Penn's manners were courtly, and so good 
a judge as Swift ( IIV;b, ed. 1824, sil. S19) 
te.iti(ies that he ' spoke very agreeably and 
with much spirit,' Though studiously plain, 
, his dress appears to have been well eul and 
i neat. He was no excellent judge of horse- 
[ flesh, and introduced three brood mares and 
! the celebmled stallion Tamerlane into Ame- 
rica. He kept a good table, and.furnished 
his house in n style of substantial and not 
inelegant comfort. As a stout champion of 
the right of iiidependent thought and speech, 
as the apostle of true religion, of justice, 
gentleness, sobriety, simplicity, and ' sweet 
reasonableness' in an age of corrupt splen- 
dour, morose pietism, and general intole- 
rance, Penn would be secure of a place 
among the immortals, even though no flou- 
rishing state of the .American Cnion revered 
him as its founder. With curious infelicity 
Montesquieu l^Eiiprit dfe Lou, 1. iv. c. iv.) 
calls him ' un vorit&ble Lycurgue.' The 
'Great Law' has for its most conspicuous 
merit its very unsparlan leniency, while 
the fate of Penn's constitution only points 
the moral of the futility of such theo- 
retic devices ; nor did the settlement owe 
much to his administrative guidau 
deed, he displayed hardly n 
fji deal with Pennsylvania 
lish politics. His piety ? 
though he had little c 
humane learning for its oi 
ledge of the (jhriatian and prechrif 
mystics was considerable, and enabled him 
to give to the doctrine of the ' light within ' 
a certain philosophical breadth (see his t'liri*- 
tiim Quaker, London, 1674, fol,, in reply to 
Thomas Hickes). His style is ctearendner- 
vouB.and his theological polemicn, though for 
the most part occupied with questions of 
ephemeral importance, evince no small con- 
troTeralal power. He was a fellow of the 






m pete nee 



n sake, his know- 




Rojul Society (elected Novpinbor 16S1), but 
seenu to have tak^u no part in its pro- 
cued iiigs. 

The following nre I'onn'a priiicipnl works 
not mentioned in the text-, the plnce of puh- 
lication being in all (-iises London, unless 
othenvise stated, or uncertain: 1. 'The 
Guide Mistaken, and Temporizing Rebuked ; 
or, a Brief Reply to Jonathan Clapham's 
book intituled " A Guide to the True Reli- 
gion,"' 1668.4to. 2. ' The People's Ancient 
and Juet Liberties asserted. In the Trial 
of Wiiliftin Penn and Williiim Mead,' 1670 ; 
frequent reprints. 3. 'Tbe Great Case of 
Liberty of Conscience once more debated 
and defended by the authority of Reason, 
Scripture, and Antiquity,' lS70,itn. 4. 'A 
Seasooable Caveat against I'opery,' 1670, 4to; 
reprinted in \Sa2, ed. Robert Macbeth. 
6. ' Truth rescued froca Imposture ; or. n | 
brief reply to a meer rapaodiu of lies, folly, 
and slander, but a pretended answer to the ' 
tryol of William Penn, William Mead, &c.,' j 
1670, 4to. ti. ' A Serious Apology for the 
ftinciples and Practices of the People called 
Quakers ' (pt. ii. only, pt. 1. being by George ! 
Whitehead [q. v.]), 1071, 4to. 7. ' The Spirit 
of Truth vindicated against that of Error 
and Envy,' 167-', 8vo. 8. 'The New Wit- 
nesses rni>eve and Muggleton] proved Old 
Herelicks,' 167a, 4to. 9. 'Quakerism a new 
Nickname for Old Christianity' (a mplv to 
J. Faldo's' Quakerism noChristiamty'), 1673,. 
8vo. 10. ' Plain Dealing with a 'Traducing 
Anabaptist ' [i.e. John Mores], 1072, 4to. | 

11. 'A Winding Sheet for Controversie 
ended ' (by H. Hedwood), 1672, 8vo. i 

12. 'The Spiiit of Alexander the Copper- 
smith, lately revived, now justly rebuked; i 
or an Answer to a late pamphlet [by Wiliiam 
Mucklowe] intituled " The Spirit of the Hat, 
or the Government of the Quakers,'' ' 1673, 
4to. 13. 'Judas and the Jews combined 
against Christ and liia Followers; being a 
reioynder to the late nnroeless reply called 
" 'Tyranny and Ilypocrisie detected," made 
against a book entituled " The Spirit of 
Alexander the Coppersmith rebuked,"' 1673, 
4to. 14. 'Wisdom justified of her Chil- 
dren ' (in answer to H. Halliwell'a ' Account 
of Famitism, as it is revived and propa- 
gated by theQuakers'l, 1673,Svo. 1/i. 'The 
Invalidity of John Faldo's Vindication of 
his Book called " Quakerism no Chris- 
tianity," ' 1673, 8vo. 16. ' Reason against 
Railing and Truth against Fiction' (in reply 
to two pamphletf by Thomas Hicks), 1673, 
8vo. 17. 'The Counterfeit Christian de- 
tected ; or the Real Quaker justified' (a re- 

?1t to Thomas Hicks'a 'Thinl Dialogue'), 
674, flvo. 18. 'Return to John Faldo's 



Replv called " A Curb for William Pel 
Conlidence,"' 1674, 8vo. 19. ' Urim 
Tbnramin ; or the Apostolical Doctrines of 
Light and Perfection maintained,' a reply to 
Samuel Grevill's 'Testimonv of the Light. 
Within,' 1674, 4to. 20. ' AJnst Rebuke ta 
One and Twenty Learned and Revetwni" 
Divines,' 1674, 4to. 21. 'The rhrirni.i 
Quaker and his Divine T^timony vindU 
cated by Scripture, Rj'ason.and Authoritiw,' 
pt. i. only, ut. ii. being by George Wl' 
head, 1674, tol. ; 1699, 8vo; reprinted,! 
the ' Sandy Foundation shaken ' and othw 
pieces, at Philadi'lphia in 1S24, 8vo. 23. 'A. 
Discourse of the General Rule of Faith a: 
Life and Judge of Controveraie,' 1674, foL : 
1699, 8vo. 33, ' A Treotiae of Oatia, con- 
taining several weighty Reasons why tbft 
People call'd Quakers refuse to swear,' 1675, 
4to. 25. 'England's Present Interest i" ^^ 
cover'd with Honour to the Prince i 
Safety to the People," 1675, 4to; roprinto, 
with the title ' England's True Interest,' ke^ 
1698 and 1702, I2mo. 25. 'The continued, 
Cry of the Oppressed for Justice,' 1675, 4toi. 
26, 'Saul amitten to the Ground; bein^ « 
"-*■■-" of the dyiDT 



brief but faithful Ni 



DTiet nut taitlitul IVorrative of the djinn 
Remorse of a late living enemy to tbel^o^ 



count of the Province of Pennsilvasia ia 
America,' 1681, fol. 28. ' A Brief Account 
of tht- Province of Penneilvania,' 1682, Ito. 
29, ■ The Frame of the Government " " 
Province of Pennsilvania in America, 
fol. ,10. 'A Letter from William Peon; 
Proprietary and Governor of Pennsilrnni* 
in America, to the Committee of the Fres 
Society of Traders of that I'rovinee . 
taining a General Description of the said 
Province. . . . With an Account of the Nt- 
tivea or Aborigines. To which is added An, 
Account of the City of Philadelphia, newly' 
laid out,' 1683, fol, 31. ' A Deftnce of tba 
Duke of Buckingham's Book of Religion 
and Worship, from the exceptions of a nain»<. 
leas anthor,'^ 1685, 4to, 32. ' Letters on tl», 
Penal Laws,' 1687-8, 4to. 33. 'TbaOreot' 
and Popular Objection against the ttipeal' 
of the Penal Laws and Testa briefly st«t«d ' 
and considered,' 1688, 4to. 5t, ■IteasoB- . 
ableness of Toleration,' 1689, 4to. S5. • 
Key opening a Way to every common t 
derstanding. How to discern the DiflerencA I 
betwixt the Religion professed by the People « 
called Quakers and the Pervers'ions, Miar^- « 
presentations, and Calumnies of their si 
Adversaries,' 1692, 8vo; numerous reprints, 
the last in 1817 ; also tranidations into 
French (1701, 8vo), Welsh (1703, 8vo), , 
Danish (1706, 8vo), German (1802, 8vo). i 
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S6. 'The Xew Athenians no Noble Bereans/ [The principal authority is the Life by Besse 
8 pt«. 1692, fol. 36. * Some Fruits of Soli- above mentioned. Other cont-emporary Rources 
tude, in Reflections and Maxims relating to are Penn's own Journal of his Travels in Hol- 
the conduct of Humane Life,' 1693, 12mo; i la°d and Germany, with his correspondence, 
pt. ii., entitled * More Fruits of Solitude,' , memoirs &c., in Mem. Hist. Soc. of Penusyl- 
1782, 12mo; 10th edit, (both parts), 1790, vania. vols, r-xi., and documents preserve i at 
12iiio; latest edit. 1857, 24m o; translated Devonshire House, Bishopsgate Street London, 

into Dutch (1715), German (1803), French T1.1L Tf%''''%'' l^'v^,' pvi 

/i-fkTk .> J J-* loo-rx OT t A A 4. possession of Mr. J. Merrick Head: Philo- 

(1.90; 2nd edit. 1827). 37 ' An Account \-y^^^^ g^^^^ Miscellanies (Historical , No. 4 ; 

of A^ . 1 enn 8 Travails m IloUand and Ger- Reliqui» Barclaianw [see Bahclay, Robert. 




seq. 

Brief Account of the llise and IVojrress of l seq. ; Penns Life in Anthony a Wood's Athenae 
the People called Quakers' (reprint of Penn's | Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 645, with the notices in the 
preface to George Fox's * Journal '), 1094, Histories of the Quakers by Croese, Sewel, and 
ovo; 12th edit. 18.*i4, 12mo; also several Gough; Oldmixon's British Empire in America, 



Cartwrip[ht ; Ellis's 

and 

and 

Hearne's 

State 

Papers. Dom. 1667-9; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 

"venions. ^ ^ , ^, ^ ^ , ' Rep. App. p.298,6thRep. App. pp. 473.684,73fi. 

"" ' ' "'"' ^ ^ ' 774,7th Rep. App. pp. 407, 501, 678. 10th Rep. 

App. pt. iv. p. 376 ; Grant's Concessions and Orig. 
Const, of New Jersey (Philadelphia) ; Charter 
to William Penn and Laws of Pennsylvania 
(Harrisburg) ; Burnet's Own Time; Campana 
di Cavelli's Derniers Stuarts a St-Germain-en- 




The second edition of * No Cross no Crown ' 
appeared in 1682, 8vo, the 24th in 18»>7, 8vo ; 
alao several American editions, and versions 
in Dutch by William Sewel (1687), French 
(1746), and German (1825). Posthumously 
appeared ' Fruits of a Father's Love ; being 
the Advice of William Penn to his Chil- I Laye» "• 572. Later authorities are Biogr. 



dren,' 1726, 12mo ; llth edit. 1841, 18mo; 
also a French translation, 1790. 



Brit. ; Chauffepie's Nouv. Diet. Hist. ; Burke's 
European Settlements in America, pt. vii. chap. 



The collections of statistics of quaker suf- ^^ • Anderson's Hist, of Commerce, ii 562 et 

ferings mentioned above as- edited by Penn Tnd Prese'lft StlteTf"lh7British sLuleme'lite^n 

are a^ follows: 1. 'The Case of the People N^^th America, 1750. ii. 297 et seq. ; Prouds 

caHed Quakers stated m relation to their Hist, of Pennsylvania ; Hazard's Annals of 

late and present Sufferings, especially upon Pennsvlvania : Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, 

old statutes made against Popish Recusants;' ed. Hazard, Bancroft's United States of Ame- 

(2) * A Particular Account of the late and rica, ed. 1876. ii. 78 et seq.; Ellis Stephens's 
present great Sufferings of the same upon Sources of the Constitution of the United States, 
Prosecutions in the Bishop's Court;' and 1894; Lives by Clarkson (ed. W. E. Forster), 

(3) ' A Brief Account of some of the late Hepworih Dixon, Janney. Stoughton, Lewis 
and present Sufferings of the same for meet- (»«« Friends' Library, vol. v.), Marsiliac. Vincens, 
ing together to worship God in spirit and in Hughes. Post. Barker, Sparks, Draper, and 
truth upon the Conventicle Act; with an ^^"iKf.' ^''"J^er's Discourse on the Private Life 
Account of such as died prisoners from the ^^, W.ll.am Penn, m Mem Hist. Soc. of Penn- 

year 1600 for several causes,' 1680. [For ?? r°'*V m ^^k^ ^-^"'l' t1 ' f .'^' 

^ ^e y «.«. -u * J * V -n.^^^.,. Duke of Monmouth ; Mackmtosh s Revolution 

prefaces by or at tnbuted to him see Barclay, j^ ^ ggg Macaulay's Hist, of England : Paget'. 

l^o'l^^l'J^o"^^^^ ' '^^^'^"^'•''^?i^^^';n'' New Eximen ; Hepworth Dixon's Her Majesty's 

1637-1698; Pexinoton, Isaac, 1616-1679; Tower; Whit ten's Quaker Pictures (Friends' 

BUL8TR0DE,\\nrTBL0CKB.J Quarto Series, 1892): Granville Penn's Me- 

A collective edition of Penn's Works, with morials of the Life of Sir W. Penn ; Summers's 

Life by Joseph Besse prefixed, appeared in Memories of Jordans and the dial fonta, 1895; 

1726, 2_vols. fol., and was folio wedby his Edinburgh Review, July 1813 (a review of Clark- 

Quakeriana, November 
Pedigree of the Penn 

8vo: Dallaway's West 

Svo. ' Sussex, vol. ii.pt. ii. p. 265; Encycl. Brit ; Brit. 




Mm. Cat. : EKing, on the Porlraitureof Williu 
Fetin, ID Scribdcr's Montbly, lii. I et seq. : Cut«- 
logua of PaiDLiagB,&c.. belonging to ThoUist.Soc. 
of PenrujlviinM; Notos and Quories. general in- 
dex; inforinaLiaa from K. Peanall Smith, esq. ; 
Smilb'e Qit. of Friendi' Books] J. M. R. 

PENNANT, RICHARD, Baeoit Pek- 
RHVS (173T ?-ly08), w(i« the second son of 
John Pennant, a Livurpool merchant, who 
v/ng deKcended from TUomas ap DatydH, 
abbot of BnainEwerk in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was thus of kin to the Pennants 
of Downing 'see under Pbssant, THOJf*a]. 
John mameit Bonella Hodges. The eatatH 
of Penrhyn, Uamarvonshire, had, after the 
failnre of the male line of the Williains 
family, passed into the hands of two sisters, 
Anne, wife of Thomas Warhurton,ttndQwen, 
wife of Sir Walter Yonge. The moiety held 
by the Yooge family was purchased hy John j 
Pennant, and on 6 Dec. 1703 his son Richard 
married Susannah Annu, only child and | 
heiress of Hugh Worburlon of Winnington, | 
Cheshire, the holder of the other moiety, and ; 
thus reunited the property. Richard's public 
career began in 1761, when he wari returned 
03 M.P. for Petersfield ; in 1767, on the death 
of Sir Ellis Ounlitfe, he succeeded him as one 
of the two muraberB for Liverpool. His wife ' 
had influential connections in the borough, 
being granddaughter of the Dr. Edward 
Norreys who represented it from 17Ii to 
1722, and her taleata as a canvasser in her 
husband's interest were renowned. Pennant, 
who was a whig, was re-elected without op- 
position in 1768 and 1774, In 1780 he stood 
thirdonthe poll, Henry Rawlinaon, who came 
second, defeating him by 110 yotes. In Sep- 
tember 1 783 he was created Baron Penrhyn of i 
Penrhyn,co. Louth, in the peerage of Ireland. ' 
At the general election of 1784 he stood once 
more for Liverpool, and this time was second , 
on the poll, defeating Colonel Tarleton by | 
thirteen votes. A petit ion waa lodged against j 
his return, but afterwards withdrawn. In 
1790 he was less fortunate. At the close of 
the third day's polling the tide was so mani- 
festly running against him that he withdraw, 
having spent, as some allege, 30,000/. upon 
the contest. He did not again seek admit- : 
tanca to the House of Commons. ! 

Lord Penrhyn's most important work was 
done upon his Carnarvonshire estate. About | 
1782 he took into his own hands the slate ' 
quarry at the entrance to Nant Ffrancon, ' 
now well known as the Penrhyn Quarry, and I 
with true business instinct set about its deve- 

7mBnt. A quay was erected at the mouth 
the Oegin for the shipping of the slates, 
And in 1801 this was connected with the 
quarry by means of a tramroad. In this ' 



way K marked impetiLs was given to tba 
i Welsh slate trade, whii^h hiia since risen 10 
very great proportions. Lord Penrhyn b1«o 
greully improved the estate by building and 
jilanling on an extensive scale. Hewasshetiff 
I of Cariiarvonshire for 17SJ. He died at' 
j Winoington on 21 Jan. 1808, leaving dAf 
I issue. "The title accordingly bei^me extinr^ 
{ and the estate passed by his will to his cousii^ 
Oeor^ Henry Dawlrins, who assumed ihft 
' additional name of Pennant. The laltei^ 
daughter and coheiress mnrried, in IS-IS^ 
Edward Gordon Douglas, who adopted Um 
surname of Pennant in 1841. and waa 
created Baron Penrhyn of Ltandec»i in 
18(Kl. 

[Burtp'sExtlni-t Peerage. 1883.P til; Gent. 
Mng, for Janinry 180S; Beans Piri. Repi*. 
SBntatlnn of the Six Nortliern Couittiee of Eng. 
land, Hull, 1890 ; Roacoe's Mpmorials of Liveo 
pool. 3nd edit. London. 1876: Yorke"* Roral 
Tril-es of Wales, ed. WLllianiB, 188T. pp. 193-i;^. 
CathniirB Hist, of North Wales, 1828, pp. 100- 
Ifll : Ev«n«'8 Tour ihromh North Walw, 18i>X- 
pp. 232-5; KateDiLirg of G WTnedJ, 1873. p.«J.l 
J. E. L. 

PEKNANT, THOMAS (1720-1798), 
traveller and naturalist, horn at Downing u 
the pnriah of Whitford (or Whiteford), nau 
Holywell, Flintshire, on 14 June 1736, 
was the eldest son of David Pennant (d. 
1763), by his wife Arabella, third daughtar 
of Richard Mvttnn of Halston, Shropriii 
The Pennant family was an ancient one, a 
had been long resident at Bychton id t 

parish of Whitford. A direct ancestors 

Thomas (son of David Pennant of Bvchton), 
who, after acting as abbot of the Cisterciav 
house of Basingwerk, near Holywell, marri«l 
Angharad, daughter of Gwilym ap Grtiffvddi 
of Penrhyn, nnd left three sons. To this' 
abbot Gutyn (Iwainrq. v.] addressed a poem 
( ' Kliya .Tones Gorcnestion Beirdd Cymm/ 
p. 108 a].) The abbot's brother Hugh wa»' 
a priest, poet, and collector of Welsh maun-; 
scripts, and must be distinguished from Ki 
litter Sir Hugh Pennant who took part ia. 
the eisteddfod at Caerwys in 156» (irf. Pbw- 
SANT, Hittnrynf WkiUfard). 

Thomas Pennant was «ent to the school of 
the Rev. W. Lewis at Wrexham, and part of 
his boyhood was spent at Hadley, near En- 
field Chase. At the age of twelve he wa» 
given hy his relative, Richard Salisborr 
(father of Mrs. ThraJe), a copT of Froncia 
Willoughby's ' Ornithology,' and to this pre- 
sent he attributed his early taste for natural 
history. lie matriculated at Queen's Ck>1- 
It^,0\ford,on7 March 1744 (FoaTBK,.^;«nMM 
Qxon.\ but took no degree. In 1746 or 
1747, while still an undergraduate, ha mada 
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a journey to Cornwall, where Dr. Borlase 
encouraged him in the stady of minerals and 
fossils. His first publication was an ac- 
count of an earthquake felt at Downing in 
April 1750. This was printed in vol. x. of 
the 'Abridgment ' of tlie ' Philosophical Trans- 
mctions/ p. 611. 

In 17&4 he made a tour in Ireland, but 




the Society of Antiquaries, but resigned in 
1700. In 1755 he began a correspondence 
with Linnicus, and at his instance was 
elected a member of the Roval Society of 
Upsala in February 1757. About 1761 he 
he^n his * British Zoology,' the first part of 
which was published in 1/66. He gave the 
profits of this work, which, when completed, 
was illustrated by 132 plates, to the Welsh 
school near Gray's Inn Lane, London. In 
1765 he visited the continent, and stayed with 
Buffon at his seat at Mont bard in Burgundy. 
At Femey he saw Voltaire, whom he found 
' very entertaining ' and a master of English 
oaths. At the Hague he met Pallas the 
Dutch naturalist, to whom ho became much 
attached. On 26 Feb. 1767 he was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society, London. He 
contributed papers to the 'Philosophical 
Transactions on geological subjects, and 
wrote a memoir on the turkey (1781). On 
11 May 1771 ho received the degree of 
D.C.L. irom the university of Oxford. In 
the same year he published his * Synopsis 
of Quadrupeds.' 

In 1771 Pennant published his *Tour in 
Scotland' (1 vol. 8vo), describing the jour- 
ney made by him in 1769. He says he had 
' the hardiliood to venture on a journey to 
the remotest part of North Britain,' of which 
he brought home an account so favourable 
that ' it has ever since l)een inondSe with 
southern visitors' (on the earlier Scottish 
tours of Bishop Pococke, see under Pococke, 
Richard). Starting from Chester on 26 J une 
1760, Pennant visited the Fern Islands off 
the Northimibrian coast, and noted many 
ipecies of sea-fowl that resorted thither, lie 
made nearly the circuit of the mainland of 
Scotland, ooserving manners and customs 
and natural history. On this occasion, as on 
all subseauent tours, he journeyed on horse- 
back, ana kept an elaborate journal. The 
success of the ' Tour in Scotland ' led to liis 
undertaking a second Scottish journey, be- 
ginning on 18 May 1772. He visited the 
English lakes, proceeded to the Hebrides, 
and waspresented with the freedom of Edin- 
burgh. During this tour he was accompanied 
by the Rev. J. Lightfoot, the botanist, whose 
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' Flora Scotica ' was published in 1777 at his 
ex|>ense. Moses Griffith [q. v.], the Welsh 
artist, attended him on this journey (as 
also on his later tours), making sketches 
and drawing, afterwards reproduced in Pen- 
nant's published * Tours.' Pennant fully ap- 
Sreciated Griffith's talents, though he once 
escribes him as ' a worthy ser>'ant, whom 
I keep for that purpose' (making drawings, 
&c.) In 1774 Pennant visited the Isle of 
Man with Francis Grose [q. v.] He kept a 
journal, but most of the material he collected 
was lost. 

Pennant made tours in various parts of 
England, includingNorthamptonshire (1774), 
Warwickshire (1776), Kent (1777), Corn- 
wall (1787). As the outcome of several jour- 
neys in Wales he published his 'Tour in 
Wales,' the first volume appearing in 1 778. 
In 1781 he publislied his own favourite 
work, the * History of Quadrupeds,* being a 
new and enlarged edition of his * Synopsis 
of Quadrupeds.' In 1782 his * Journey from 
Chester to London ' appeared. In 1784 ho 
issued his 'Arctic iioolog^',' which gave 
a 'condensed view of the progress of dis- 
covery ' along the northern coasts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. For this work he n»ceived 
information from George Low [q. v.] and other 
Scottish naturalists, and from Sir Joseph 
Banks, who had visited Newfoundland. In 
1790 he published his'I^ondon,* which went 
through three impressions in two years and 
a half : he says it was * composed from tln^ 
observations of perhaps half my life.' 

Pennant declares that from about 1777 h»» 
began to lose his taste for wandering, and 
preferred to make * imaginary tours.' He pro- 
jected about 1793 a work in fourteen volumes, 
to be called 'Outlines of the Globe;' he pub- 
lished two volumes dealing with India and 
Ceylon, and vols. iii. and iv. (China and 
Japan) were issued i)osthumously. In 1793 
he published ' The Literary Life of the late 
Thomas Pennant, Esq. By Himself,' giving 
biographical and bibliographical details. 

Nearly all his life Pennant enjoytnl per- 
fect healtli, which he attributed to temperate 
living and abundant riding exercise. About 
1794 his health and spirits began to fail, 
though ho continued his literary work, and 
in 1796 published 'The History of the 
Parishes of Whiteford and Holywell.' Ho 
died at Downing on 16 Dec. 1798, in his 
seventy-third year (Gent. Mag. 1798, pt. ii. 
p. 1090), and was buried in the church of 
St. Mary at Whitford, where there is a monu- 
ment to him by Westmacott( Lewis, Topogr, 
Diet of Wales, 1849, art. ' Whitford'). 

Pennant married, first, in 1759, Elizabeth 
{d, 1764), daughter of James Falconer of 
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Chester, lieutenant in tlitt wyiil navy ; «e- 
oondlT,m 1777, Anne (d. 1B02), danghterof 
Sir Ttoraas Xostp, bart., nf Moatyn Hall, 
Whitford. By Lib first marriape he had a 
daughter AcabeHn, ivho married Edward. 
Uaiiiner, son of Sir Walden Haumer, bnrt., 
and a aoa Uavid (d. 1841), who succeeded 
his father al; Downing, and edited his pos- 
thumous publications. By the second mar- 
riage he liad a daughter Sarah, who died 
when fourteen, and a son Thomas, who be- 
come rector of Weston Tiirviile, Bucking- 
hamshire, and (lied in 1646 without leav- 
ing children (on other descendants of Pen- 
nant, see Burke's Landed Gentry, 1894, vol. 
ii. tmder ' Pennant of Bodfari '). 

Pennant's name stands high among the 
naturalists of the eighteenth century, and he 
lias been commended for making dry and 
technical matter interesting. His ' British 
Zoology ' and ' History of Quadrupeds,' ar- 
ranged according to the classification of John 
Itay, long remained classical works, though 
in point of style and melhod of presentment 
they are greatly inferior to the works of 
Buffon. Cuvier in his memoir of Pennant, 
written about 1823 for the ' Biogranhie 
Universelle,' says that BuFTon profited by 
Pennant's ' History of Quadrupeds,' 1781, 
though in the third edition Pennant liim- | 
self lias drawn on Buffon. He describes | 
the work as * encore indispensable,' and I 
praises the 'Arctic Zoology' as valuable 
to naturalists. ' Pennant's works on natural j 
history' (soys Sir William Jnrdine, 1833) j 
'were much valued at the time of their' 
publication, and contained the greater part , 
of the knowledge of their limes.' Giloert j 
While published his ' Selbome ' in the form 1 
of tetters to Pennant and Daines Barrington. 
Pennant's 'Tour in Scotland' was the 
cause of a violent dispute between Johnson 
and Bishop Percy, who had disparaged the I 
traveller's accuracy. 'A carrier, the bishop 
sold, 'who goes along the side of Loch | 
Lomond would describe it better '(Boswell, 
Life ofJohnmn, 12 April 1778). Johnson de- 
fended Pennant ; 'Hesawhig,sir; a sad dog. j 
But he's the best traveller I ever read ; lie ob- 
serves more things than anv one else does.' 
And when in Scotland in'l773 (Boswell, 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebiiiet, 17 Sept. 
1773), Johnson declared that Pennant bad 
'greater variety of inquirr than almost any 
man.' Boswell thought uie Scotch 'Tour' 
superficial, but praised the 'London.' Later 
critics have eulogised the accuracy and acute 
observation of the Scotch 'Tour,' The 'Tour 
in Wales' has less the charaeterof a journal 
than Pennant's other ' Tours,' and his bio- 
grapher, Mr. W. T. Parkins, considera it hia 



' best perforninnc 
letters lo Willinm 
ed. P. CunninghftD 
&c.), sneers at Peunantat 
toryand antiouilies who 'picks up hie knnv- 
ledge as he rides.' Walpole found him ' full 
of corporal spirits, too lively and impetuous,' 
though ' a very honest , good-naturad men,' 
Pennant's literary industry was immenst^ 
and he reckoned that his works containvd 
802 illustrations prepared under his Guper- 
intendencc. Yet he found time for the duties 
of a country gentleman. He was high sheriff 
of Flintshire in 1761, wrote on mail-coachca 
and the militia laws and headed a ' LixraL 
Association ' ( against the French) formed' ■£' 
Holywell in \792. lie describes himself ac< 
'amoderatetory.' On his estate at Downini 
to which he succeeded in 176!!, he 'enlatged_ 
h e says,' thefinesceneryofthe broken groundi, 
the woods, and tbo command of water,' and' 
discovered a rich mine of lead. In appuaratw^ 
Pennant was of fair complexion and slightljV 

above the middle height. Two porU * 

him are preserved at Downing : (1) apictim^ 
of him as a young man painted by Willis, \t 
clergyman, and engraved in the ISlOeditioi'i 
of the 'Tours in Wales;" (2) a portrait o' 
hira at the age of fifty, painted by Gum 
I borough in 1776, and engraved in Pe&nant'ai 
I ' Literary Life ' and in Rhvs's edition of ih»' 
I 'Tours in Wales' (cf. BltOltLEir, CkU. Eit» 
graved Portrait*). 
I Pennant's principal pnbliei 
1 follows : I. ' The British Zoology.' 1730, foU? 
4 vols., London, Chester, 1768-70, 8ro; 4tbi 
ed. 4 vols., London, 1776-77, 4to; new ed., 
4 vols. London, 1612, 8vo. 2. 'A Tour ta 
Scotland, 176*9,' Chester, 1771, 8vo; ±aA 
edit. 1772, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1774; 4th «dit. 
1775; rjlh edit. 1790; 'Supple 
Tour in Scotland,' Chester, 1772 
nopsis of Quadrupeds,' Chestn, 1771, 8\'<h 
4. ' A Tour in Scotland and Voyage to tha 
Hebrides, 1772.' 2 pts., Chester and London 
1774-70, 4to, also 1790; printed in Pinkei 
ton's ■ Voyages,' &c., vol. iii. 1808, &c.( 
German translation, Leipiig, 1779. 5.'QenM 
of Birds,' Edinburgh, 1773, 8vo; Londoaj 
1781. 6. 'ATourin Wales, 1770[177SfV 
London, 1778-81, 4to; 'Tours in Wales/" 
3 vol8.,l.ondon. 1810, 8vo; Carnarvon, IgSSL 
8vo, editedby J. Rhya. 7. ' Indian Zoology, 
twelve coloured plates witU lett^raress, hjf 
T. P. ; the plates were given to Dr. J, liheia* 
hold Forater, who published them in Qer» 
many in 1781, with the telterpress trans- 
lated: 'Indian Zoology, an Essay on India,' 
Sjc; 2nd edit. London, 1790, 4t-o. 8.' His- 
tory of Quadrupeds' (enlarged from tlia' 
'Synopsis of Quadrupeds '), London, 178Ij 
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;tic Zoology/ 2 vols. London, 1784- 
i; German translation, Leipzig, 1787, 



4to ; tMedit. 1793, 4to ; German translation, 
Weimar, 1799-1800. 9. * The Journey from 
Chester to London/ London, 1782, 4to ; 
Dublin, 1783; also 1798, &c.; 1809, 1811. 
M. 'Arct 
1787, 4to 

4to; French translation, Paris, 17b9, 8vo. 
11. 'Of the Patagonians. Formed from the 
Relation of Father Falkcncr, a Jesuit [whom 
Pennant visited at Spctchley, near Worcester, 
in 1771],' forty copies only, printed at the 
private press of George Allan, es({., Darling- 
ton, 1788, 4to; reprinted as an appendix to 
Pennant*s * Literary Life.' 12. * Of liondon,' 
Ix>ndon, 1790, 4to ; ' Additions and Correc- 
tions to the First Edition of Mr. l^nunnt'ti 
Account of London,' Loudon, 1791, 4to ; 
* Some Account of I^ondon,* 2ud edit. Lon- 
don, 1791, 4to; Dublin, 1791 ; London, 1793, 
4to; 4th edit, with additions, London, 1805, 
4to; 1813; German translation, Nuremberg, 
m\. 13. *The Literary Life of tlie lute 
Thomas Pennant, esq. By Himself,' I^n- 
don, 1793, 4to (with reprinted tracts as q\>- 
pendices). 14. * The History of the Parishes 
of Whiteford and Holy weir [London], 1790, 
4ta 15. 'Outlines of the (tlobe,' 4 vols. 
London, 1798-1800, 4to. 16. 'A Journey 
from London to the Isle of Wight,' London, 
1801, 4to. 17. 'A Tour from Downing to 
Alston Moor/ Ix)ndon, 1801, 4to. 18. *A 
Tour from Alston Moor to Harrowgate and 
Brimham Crags,' London, 1804, 4to. 

[Pennant's Literary Life; European Mag. 
May 1793 pn. 323 f., Juno 1800 pp. 44U-1 ; 
Hemoir by W. T. Parldns in Khys's ed. of the 
Toomin Wales. 3 vols. 1883; Memoir by Sir 
W. Jardino in The Naturalist's Library, vol. xv.; 
Williams's Diet, of Eminent Welshmen ; Nichols 8 
lit. Aneed. and Lit. lllustr. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. 
and anthoritics cited.] W. W. 

PENNECUIK, ALEXANDER, M.D. 

ili56'2-l72'2\ physician and poet, born in 
652, Tvas tue eldest son of Alexander Pen- 
necuik of Newhall, Edinburgh, who hnd been 
a surgeon under General Bannier in the 
thirty years' war, and afterwards in the anny 
fient from Scotland into England in 1644. 
In 1C4C the elder Pennecuik bought from the 
Crichtons the estate of Newhall on the North 
Edk ; but the statement that in the follow- 
ing year he sold the barony of Pennecuik to 
the Clerks seems to be erroneous (Wilson, 
Aimaljf of Penicuik, 1801 ). To Newhall he 
added, by his marriage with Marganit Murray, 
the estate of Komanno, on the other side of 
"West Linton, in Tweeddale. An Alexander 
Pennecuik took the degree of M.A. at Edin- 
burgh on 18 July 1064 {Cat of Edinhunfh 
Gradtiateff 1 808, p. 88) ; but we know nothing 
definite about young Pennecuik's medical 



education. Allusions in his poems, and his 
knowledge of modem languages, show that 
he travelled in Spain and other countries. 
On his return he devoted himself for some 
years to the care of liis father, * a gentleman 
by birth, and more by merit,* who seems to 
liave died soon after 1(39:^, when he was over 
ninety. One of Pennocuik's poems is an ex- 
pression of filial ailection. 

Pennecuik's practice as a physician caused 
him, as lie said, to know every corner of 
Tweeddale ; and at the request of Sir Kobert 
Sibbald [q. v.], who was preparing an account 
of the counties of Scotland, he wrote a * De- 
scripti(m of Tweeddale,' with the assistance 
of John Forbes of Newhall, advocate. The 
manuscript had been perused by Archbishop 
Nicholson in 170:i (see his S<^ttish Histori" 
val Library, pp. 19, :?1 ) ; but it was not pub- 
lished until 1715, when it appeared in a 
small quarto volume, * A Geographical, His- 
torical Description of the Shire of Tweed- 
dale, with a Miscellany and curious Collec- 
tion of Select Scottish Poems.' In the 
dedication to William Douglas, earl of 
March, Pennecuik said that he had lived in 
Tweeddale over thirty years; he did not con- 
sider the English dialect to be preferable to 
his own, though it had become modish. Any 
of the poems which had been printed Ixjfore 
had appeared surreptitiously. Pennecuik was 
interested especially in the botany of the 
county, and one of the friends with whom 
he corresponded was James Sutherland, super- 
intendent of the first botanic garden in Kdin- 
burgh. Some of the verses addressed to his 
younger brother, James, an advocate, who 
wished him to come to Edinburgh, bear testi- 
mony to his love of a country- life. In 1711 
he told Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope 
that he had once been a great curler (Ma.id- 
ME>'T, Catalogue of ^vttifh Writers, li?y.'}, 
p. 139). 

Pennecuik was a friend of most of the 
Scottish gentlemen interested in letters to 
whom Allan Ramsay expresses his obliga- 
tions, llamsay visited at Newhall, but not, 
apparently, until it had passed out of Penne- 
cuik's hands, and there S(*ems no doubt that 
Newhall was the scene of the * Gentle Shep- 
herd.' It does not follow, however, that 
Pennecuik, as has been surmised, suggested 
to llamsay the plot of that pastoral poem, 
which, indeed, did not appear in its complete 
form imtil three years after I'enniKiuik's 




at Newlands, by his father's side (Koukics, 
Monuments and Monumental In^ripfiofu^ in 
Scotland, i. 266). In 1702 his elder daughter 

x2 
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haJ married tUe eldest son of Mrs. I.lliphant 
of Lanton, Midlothian, und Peimeculk gave 
■with her the estate of NewhalL Ilur Jius- 
band, however, got into debt, and in 1703 
Kawhall was sold to Sir David Forhea, father 
to John Forbes, Pennecuik'a friend and 
Kamaay'a patron. Pennecuik lived at Ho- 
manno until his death, when he left that 
property to a younger daughter, who had 
tnarriail Mr. Farquharson of KirktowD of 
Borne, Aberdeenshire. 

Pennecuik'e works were reprinted at Edin- 
burgh in 17G2(' A Collection of curious Scots 
Poems . . . by Alexander Pennecuik'); at 
Leith in \Bl!i, 'with copious notes;' and 

Sua at EdiiiburBh in 187S. The poems are 
ieAy occasional, and frequently in the 
Scottjsh dialect. The salires and other pieces 

faaseaa humour, though they are often coarse. 
lis imitations from earliar and foreign 
writers are of little interest ; the value of 
his ver«ea lies in the picture they mve of the 
rural life of the time. He cared little for 
scenery apart from mankind, and had no 
appreciation for nature in her grander as- 
pect a. 

The following pieces appeared in separate 
form: 1, 'Caledonia TriumphnnB,' hroadaide, 
1699, reprinted iuLaiag'a ' Various Pieces of 
FugitiveScotchPoetry7l823. 2. 'APane- 
gync to the King,' broadside, 1699. 3. ' The 
Tragedy of GraybeBrd,'irOO,8vo. 4. ' Lia- 
t^iln Address to his ITighness the Prince of 
Orange,' broadside, 1714; this piece was first 
printed in the first part of Wateon'a 'Choice 
Collection of Scots Songs,' 1706, 

Dr. Pennecuik is often confused with 
another 

Albiandek Prssbcbik (i?. 1730), said to 
be his nephew. The younger Penneicuik was 
in all probability a relative, for commenda- 
tory verses by ' Al. P., Mercator Edinhurgen- 
■is, were prefiied to the elder Pennecuik'a 
'Description of Tweeddale,' 1715, and lines 
'To my honoured friend, Dr. P — — k, ware 



Helicon, or Poema on Various Subjects, in 
three parts, by Alexander Pennecuik, Gent.,' 
Edinburgh; somecopicsare marked as second 
edition, and others boar a London imprint. 
In 1726 he published 'Flowers from Par- 
nassus,' and before his death he appears to 
have liegun a periodical, ' Entertainment for 
the Curious.' He was buried in the Grey- 
friars churchyard, Edinburgh, on 28 Nov. 
1730, being described in the register as 
Alexander I'encook, merchant ' (Chalm e q 
' Life of Ramsay,' prefixed to Ptmiu, 180 ' 
vol. i. pp. Ivii-lviii). Pennecuik's life was 
dissipatea, and, according to James Wilson 



('Claudero'), who seems ui have succeeded 
him as town laureate, he, ' like poor CUudf 
was short of pence,' though he sang aweelly* 
and 'starving, died in turnpike neuk' (Cm- 
iKtiim of Poems, 1761 ?, ' CUudero's Fatfr- 
well to the Muses and Auld Reikie'), 
After Pennecuik's death there appeared ' A. 
Collection of Poet Pennecuik's balires 
Kirkmen,' &c., 1744; 'A Compleat CoUci»- 
tion of al! the Poems wrote by that famoW 
and learned Poet, Alexander Pennecuik,' ui 
parts, no date, but published about 1750; 
and ' A Collection oi Scots Poema on seve- 
ral occasions, by the late Mr. Alexander 
Pennecuik, Gent,, and others,' Ulasgoir, 
17S7. Other similar collections were printed 
in 1756 and 1769. The younger Pennecuik 

fublished in separate form : 1. 'A Pastoral 
oem sacred to the Memory of Lord Basil 
Hamilton,' 1701. 2. ' A PU for Pork-eaters,' 
1705, an attack on the English (mcluded 
in the 'Compleat Collection'). 3. 'Bri- 
tannia THumphans, in four parts . . . sacred 
to 28 May, the Anniversary of the Birth of 
George I,' 1718, 4. 'An Historical Ac- 
count of the Blue Blanket, or Craftsmen^ 
Banner,' by 'Alex. Pennecuik, burgess 
guild-hrother of Edinburgh,' 1722; a prow 
account, several times reprmte<d, of the craft* 
of Edinburgh. 5. ' Corydon and Cochranik: 
a Pastoral on the Nuptials of the Uuke of 
Hamilton,' 1723. 6, 'Groans from tl» 
Grave, or Complaints of the Dead __ 
the Surgeons for raising their Bodies out of 
the Dust,' anonymous, but stated in a mano- 
script note in Maidment's copy in the Bri- 
tish Museum to have been published at Edin— 
burdi by Pennecuik on 13 March 1725. 
7. ' uome's Legacy to the Kirk of Scotland," 
no place or dale. It has been suggested that 
Pennecuik was the author of 'The Flight 
Religious Piety from Scotland upon acconnii 
of Ramsay's Lewd Books,' published about 
1736, on the ground that he was a frequent 
rival or imitator of Ramsay. Pennecuik^ 
own writings ore constantly marred by ob- 
scenity ; but there is wit in some of hia 
satires, which were generally aimed 
whigs and presbytertans, 

(The prinripal souree of ioRirmation i«spacb- 
ing Dr. PBanecuik is the life prefixed to the UIS 
edilion of bis Works, which is stated (Cat. of 
the Signet Library) lo be by Robart Brown of 
Kewball; Thomson's Biogr. Diet, of Eminent 
Scotsmen; Lir«s of the Scottish Poets, 1832, iii. 
30-40, 165; Memoirs of the Lifa of Sir John 
Clerk of Penicuik, ed, i. M. Gray. pp. 114, 
238-6; The Gentle Shepherd, with illustrations 
of theMenery, 1808. i. 45-7. ii. 408-13, 64(1-2; 
Scots Mogazioe, tSOd p. 906, 1806 pp. 249,581. 
1807 p. 170 i Catalogues of British " 
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AdTOMtfs' and Signet Libranei, Ediabargh, in 
■MM of which Ate th« two Pentin;uilu diatin- 
niati«d from auh othct; Notes And Querieg, 
lataar. Tii. lH.4thser. xii. 7, 63, 198 ; Northern 
VotM ftnd QuariM. iii. 154; Irvlag's n int. of 
Swttiili Foelry, 1861, pp. 689-9 ; Veitrh's HisC 
«wl POftrj of the Srcttish Bunler, 1893, ii. 241- 
SU. If r. DuTid WiDter hfts kindlj Fcnrched tha 
ai|utan ot Pennocuik (Nsirhall) and Xevlacids, 
Imt tbajr are dsfecliv .] O. A. A. 

PENNEFATHER, EDWAHD (1774?- 
1647), Irish jud^, of HathnelUgh, Dimlavin, 
Wiclilow, born about 1774, was the second 
•on of Major William Pennefather of Knoch- 
«nn, Tipperary, and Klleti, eldest daughter 
of Edward Moore, P. D., archdeacon of Rmly. 
The founder of the Irish branch of the family 
ma a comet in the army named Matthew 
Pennefather, a younf^r brother of Abraham 
Pennefather of Ilftnbury-nn-the-llill, Staf- 
fordahire. In lOBO Matthew acquired by 

Ctent eetates in Tipperary county, and in- 
rited othem from his wife I^evina Kinf^ 
mill. Mis eldest eon, KinKemill (d. 1735), 
was M.l*. for Cashel and Tipperary in the 
Irish parliamenti and married hiscouMn, the 
hmreaa of John rennefather,e9q.,of Campie, 
Londonderry. The second son, Matthew, 
-was lieutenant-colonel in Genera! Sabine's 
regiment, and distinguished himnelf at 
Oodenarde. After his return to Ireland he 
irae appointed auditor of the Irish revenue, 
and represented Cashel in the Irish House of 
Commons from 1716 till his death, 28 Xot. 
17S3 (Gfnt. Mag.) 

Kingsmill Pennefather's eldest son, 
Richard, had two sons— Eiagsmill {d. 1771), 
•nCMtor of General Sir John Lyaaght Penne- 
iktherrq.T.], end William (major in the 13th 
light oraffoons), who was father of Kichard 
Penne&ther [q. v.] and of Ed ward, the subject 
of the present notice. 

Edward was educated with his brother at 
Portarlington and Clonmel, and graduated ' 
mt Dublin University, B. A. in 1 7&4, and M. A. 1 
in 183:!. He was called to the Irish bar in 
1790, and elected a bencher of King's Inns 
in 16^. 

The 'two Pennefathers ' were leading prac- 
titioners at the court of cbaacery when 
Francis Ttlackbume (afterwards lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland) began to practise (E.T)L&CK- 
atrilME, Li/e, ^ 30). Edward excelled his 
«lder brother, Richard, as an advocate, and 
was without a rival as an equity lawyer. 
He was counsel for the plaintijf in the cele- 
brated libel case, Bruce i: Orady, tried before 
Serjeant Johnson at the Limerick summer 
esaiKs of 18in, when O'Connell led for the 
defendant (Authmtic Report of the intfrat- 
Ay Trial for a Libel contained in the eelt- 



brnted Poem cnllfd The, Xoiegat/). The 
plaintiff, who claimed 20,000/., obtained a 
verdict for 000/. 

Fenncfatlier was appcanted third seijeant 
in April ISIM), second derjeant in January 
1831, and first Serjeant in February lt<32. 
In January ISSfi ho became solicitor-general 
for Ireland in Sir Itobert Peel's adminislia' 
tion, and was reapjiointed (September 1841) 
on the return of Sir Uobert I'eel to power. 
In November he was appointed chief justice 
of the queen's bench antl a privy councillor. 
In January and February 1844 he presided 
at the trial of the O'Connella, Gavan Dulfv, 
and their associates for conspiracy. Mitchell 
says that 'the chief justice in his chargu 
argued the cose tike ono of the counsel for 
the prosecution' (Irelnnd since 'OS, p. 103). 
Pennefather contended that neither secrecy 
nor treachery formt-d a necessary part of the 
legal definition of conspiracy, flis charge 
was learned, lucid, and fair, though it was 
clear that in the opininn of the court the 
indictment liad been in the main sustained. 
Sentence was pronounced on 30 Moy by Mr. 
Justice Hurt on. 

Pennefather retired from the bench in 
January 1)^46, and died at his house in Fiti- 
william Square, Dublin, after a long illness, 
on Sept. 1847. Hy his marriage with 
Susan, eldMt daughter of John Darby, esq., 
of Marklv, Sussex, and l^eap Castle, King s 
County, lie had four sons and six daughters. 
The eldest son, Edward (d. 1800), was called 
to the Irish bar in 1834, and became Q.C. in 
18.58. The fourth, UiclmrdTheodorefd. 18)15), 
was auditor of Ceylon. The second daughter, 
Ellen,marrit>d James Thomas O'ltrien, bishop 
of Ossory and Ferns; and l>orothea, tile sixth 
daughter, was wife of James Thomas, fourth 
earl of Courlown. 

[Burte'a Lnadod Guntty, 7th e<I.; Cat. DuIjUq 
Gniduuti>s; Alumni Oion.j Lnw Times, 1! Srpt. 
1847; Ann. Reg. 1847 A|ip. to Chmn. pp. 219- 
230, 1841 pp. 304.39: H. Blachliume'a Life of 
FmDcis Bliickburnc. pp. 30, l'J9, 200 et seq.. 216- 
217; Shav'a Aulhcalion^nl Reports of Irish 
State Trinis, 1H44 ; nnlhoritii.'s cited nndel 

PKSNKrATIIItH, RlCHABIt ] O. Lb G. N. 

PENNEFATHER, SiK JOIIX LY- 

SAOIIT{lS00-l87-'),Keneral,was the third 
eonof the ttev. John Ponnefatherofco.Tipne- 
rary, and nephew of llichard I'ennefatuer 
[q. v.l, baran of the exchequer in Ireland. 
Ilia mother was daughter of Major Percival. 
He entered the army on 14 Jan. 1818 aa 
comet in the 7lb (Irnijorui guards, became a 
lieutenant on aOFi'li. WJS, and a captain on 
half-pay on r> Nov. 1«.T.. On 8 April 1820 
he was appointed lo die Slind foot (the 
Cheshire rejiment), in which he became 
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bearing, and in criminal cases lenient. Though 
well versed in every department of juris- 

Erudence, he was not a great jurist; and as 
e seldom wrote his judgments they had no 



Hon. James William King. In 1848 Penne- 
father accepted the incumbency of Holy 
Trinity, Walton, Aylesburj', Buckingham- 
shire. It was a difficult parish to work ; 



pretensions to style. He died suddenly at | there was no house, and the income was 
nis residence near Clonmel on 7 Aug. 1859. small. But Pennefather gained the con- 
By his wife Jane, daughter of Mr. Justice ' fidence of his parishioners. The congregation 
John Bennet of Dublin, ne left two surviving ' grew, and the church was enlarged ; new 
sons and three married daughters. Two sons i schools were built ; and an active work was 
predeceased him. His youngest surviving son, ' carried on among the bargemen on the 



William, is noticed below. 

The eldest surviving son, Richakd Penne- 
father (1808-1849), matriculated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, on 24 June 1824, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1828. In 1826 he entered 



Grand Junction Canal. 

In 1852 he removed to Christ Church, 
Bamet, Hertfordshire. Here I'ennefather's 
influence speedily extended far beyond the 
parish ; his house became a recognised centre 



at Lincoln's Inn. On 21 Aug. 1845 he was I where ' noblemen and farmers, bishops and 
appointed under-secretary to the lord lieu- i nonconformist ministers,' met on an equality, 
tenant of Ireland. He was high sheriff of j He at this period gave time and care to the 
Tipperary in 1848, and in that capacity oq)hans aided by the Patriotic Fund ; and 
arranged for the state trials of William he began (in 1855) those conferences on mis- 
Smith O'Brien and other prisoners at Clon- ' sionarj- enterprise with which hia name will 
mel. He died on 26 July 1849, at Newtown- i alwaj's be associated. In 1864 Pennefather 
Anner, Tipperary, the seat of Colonel Osborne, I left Banietfor the incumbency of St. Jude's, 
3I.P. By his wife. Lady Emily Butler, ' Mildmay Park, Islington. The inevitable en- 
daughtor of Richard, first earl oi Glengall, ; lareement of the church and schools ensued ; 
he left a son and a daughter; the latter mar- • ana the conferences begun at Barnet were 
ried Arthur, sixth earl Stanhope. continued on a new and more extensiv^j 

The judge's second son, John Pennefather ' scale. The conference hall at Mildmay grew 
(1815-1855), a graduate of Balliol College, ' in time to be the centre of many permanent 
Oxford, became Q.C. and a bencher of King's ■ organisations for home and foreign mission 
Inns, Dublin. ! work. Early in 1873 I'ennefather s health 

[Burke's Landed Gentry, 7th ed. ; Walford's i failed, and he died suddenly on 30 April. 
County Families, 1893; Dublin University Mag. | Few clergymen have exercised a wider 
November 1859; Law Times, 12 Nov. 1869; personal influence than Pennefather. As a 
Ann. Reg. 1849 App. to Chron. pp. 256-7, ' mission preacher he was known all over 
18.55 pp. 264-6, 1859 p. 468 (App.); Cat. England, lie was one of the few clergy 
of Dublm Graduates and Alumni Oxon. 1714- ' who have been equally active and equally 
^^®^-] ^- ^* ^' ^' I successful in both evangelistic and pastoral 

PENNEFATHER, WILLIAM (1816- i work. Pennefather was the author of several 
1873),divine,youngestsonofIlichardPenne- , hymns of much beauty, and of many sepa- 
father [q. v.], baron of the Irish court of ex- ' ratelv issued sermons. He also published : 
ehequer,wafl bom in Merrion Square, Dublin, | 1. *^he Church of the F'irst-bom,' 1865. 
on 5 Feb. 1816. He was educated first at a ' 2. * The Bridegroom King,' 1875. 3. ' Hymn?, 
preparatory school in Dublin, and then at a Original and Selected/ 1875, a volume which 
private school at Westbury-on-Trym, near ' contains twenty-five compositions by l*enn»»- 
Bristol, where he was known as 'the saintly I father. 4. 'Original Hymns and Thought.^ 
boy.' In 1832 he was removed to the care i in Vei-se,' 1875. 

of the Rev. \V. Stephens at Levens, near l*ennefathor*8 wife, Catherine l*EyN» 
Kendal,Westmoreland. Pennefather entered father (1818-1803), hymn- writer, after her 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1834; but, ' husband's death, continued to carry on th«< 
as the result of continued ill-health, he did ' religious work which found its centre at tho 
not graduate B.A. until 1840. In 1841 he . conference hall, Mildmay Park. As an or- 
was ordained deacon, and priest in the fol- . ganiser, an administrator, and an evangelist, 
lowing year. Pennefather was licensed to she was scarcely less capable than her hu«- 
the curacy of Ballymacagh (Kilmore). He band; and her publications followed very 
became incumbent of Mellifont, near Dro- much the lines of his own. She died at 
gheda, in 1844. During the famine of 1845 Mildmay Park, Islington, on 12 Jan. 1803. 
he was conspicuous in ministering to the In addition to some separately issued ad- 
wants of his people without distinction of dresses and tracts, her works were : 1. *Fol- 
creed. In 1847 he married Catherine (see low Thou Me : Discipleship,* 1881. 2. *Fol- 
below), eldest daughter of Bear-admiral the low Thou Me : Service,' 1881. 3. * Songs 
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of the Pilgrim Land/ 1886. 4. 'That 
Nothing he Lost/ 1892. She is largely re- 
presented in *The Homeward Journey/ a 
selection of poems by Mrs. l*ennefather and 
others, 1888. 

[Braithwaite's Life and Letters of the Rev. 
W. Pennefather, 1878; Julian's Diet, of Hymno- 
logy, 1892. p. 888; Christian Portrait Gallery, 
p. 287 ; Record, 13 Jan. 1893.] A. R. B. 

PENNETHORNE, Sir JAMES (1801- 
1871), architect, bom at Worcester on 4 June 
1 801 , was son of Thomas Pennethorne of that 
city. His younger brother John is sepa- 
rately noticed. In February 1820 he came 
to lx)ndon, and entered the office of John 
Nash [q. v.], the architect, whose wife was 
first cousin to his father. In the summer of 
1822 he was placed by Nash under the charge 
of AugiLstus Pugin [q. v.J, with a view to 
the study of Gothic architecture, and was 
engaged on the drawings for various of 
Pugin's works. 

In October 1824 he left England for the 
usual course of foreign travel, visiting France, 
Italv, and Sicilv- At Kome he studied an- 
tiquities, and made a design for the restora- 
tion of the Forum, which he subsequently 
exhibited. His merits were recognised by 
his election as a member of the academy of 
St. Jiuke. On his return to London, at the 
end of 1SJ(>, lie took a leading position in 
Nash's oUice, and, as his ])riucipal assistant, 
directed tlie AVest Strand, King William 
Street, and other important improvements. 
In 18.S2 he was directly emploved by the 
commissioners of her majesty's woods to 
prepare plans for further improvements in 
the metropolis. One of his aims was to form 
a great street running from the extreme east 
to the extreme west of London, but this 
j)roved too ambitious in the eyes of the 
government. Others of his schemes sub- 
mitted to select committees of the House 
of Commons in 1830 and 18.'i8 were inju- 
riously modified to meet the views of econo- 
mical government officials (3 «& 4 Vict. cap. 
h7, and 4 ^'ict . cap. 1 2). ]5ut four great streets 
were at once (constructed from Pennethorne's 
mutilated plans, at a cost of 1,000,000/., viz. 
New Oxford Street ((_)xford Stret^t to IIol- 
born),Endt 11 Street (liow Street to Charlotte 
Street), Cranbourn Street (Coventry Street 
to Long Acre), a remnant of Pennethonie's 
great east to west street, and Commercial 
Slrej't ( I/mdon Docks to Spitalfields Church). 
In K^-M) an act was obtained for the exten- 
sion of Commercial Street from Spitalfields 
Church to Siioreditch, but this extension was | 
not com])leted till 1858 (cf. Westm{iv<tpr 
lievieir, 1841, pp. 404-:3o). In 1855 the 



newly formed Metropolitan Board of Works 
constructed from Pennethorne's earlier de- 
signs Garrick Street, Southwark Street, Old 
Street to Shoreditch, and other thoroughfares. 

Before 1840 Pennethorne had engaged in 
some private practice, and had built the 
Bazaar, St. James's Street, for W. Crock- 
ford, esa. ; Southland Hall, Leicestershire, for 
Butler ban vers, esq. ; Uillington House, II- 
minster, for John Lee Lee, esq. ; St. Julian's, 
Sevenoaks, for the Right Hon. J. C. Uerries; 
and churches in Albany Street, Gray's Inn 
Road, and elsewhere. His design for re- 
building the Royal Exchange was one of the 
five selected in the competition. After 1840 
Pennethorne's time was wholly absorbed by 
his public duties ; in that year he was ap- 
pointed (with Thomas Chawner) joint sur- 
veyor of houses in London, in the land reve- 
nue department ; in 1843 he became sole 
surveyor and architect of the office of woods, 
and was appointed a commissioner to inquire 
into the construction of workhouses in Ire- 
land. In 1845 the treasury desired that he 
should not engage in further private practice. 

Pennethorne was largely employed m laying 
out open spaces in London. In 1841, under 
a special act of parliament, the commissioners 
of her majesty 8 woods purchased out of the 
proceeds of tlie sale of York House the site 
of Victoria Park and its approaches in the 
east of London, and Pennethorne skilfully 
designed the park and laid it out at a cost 
of 115,000/. He dealt similarlv with Bat- 
tersea Park, the site of which was acquired 
under the powers of an act in 184(>: but 
here again his designs were imperfectly car- 
ried out. The formation of the approaches 
to the park from Chelsea, the acquisition 
of properties for the Chelsea Kmbankment, 
the construction of Kennington Park were 
also executed bv Pennethorne: while in 
1852 he elaborated a scheme for a great 
northern park, to be designated Albert Park. 
Although this ambitious projwt was not 
realised, Finsburv Park now occupies a small 
portion of the district comprised in the 
original scheme. From 1851 to 1853 Penne- 
thorne was occupied in clearing away xh*- 
houses which crowded against the walls of 
^Vindsor Castle. At the same time he d»*- 
signed the Museum of Economic Geology 
between .Termyn Street and Piccadilly. The 
building is noticeable for the dignity and 
power of the elevations, the pictures(iue 
effects in the interior, and the remarkably 
commodious arrangements by which large 
accommodation is provided on a limited site. 

He elaborated a fine design in 1847 for the 
Public Record Office in Fetter Lane. This 
edifice he had intended to occupy a central 
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position in the thoroughfare he had pro- 
lected from the east to tne west of London. 
Jiut a very modified scheme for the Kecord 
Office was adopted in 1850, and only portions 
of that were subsequently executed. In 
1 848 he removed the colonnade of the Qua- 
drant, Regent Street, and ingeniously con- 
trived a Imlcony and mezzanine story, to ob- 
scure the mean appearance of the small 
shops previously concealed under the colon- 
nade. Between 1852 and 1856 he com- 
pleted the west wing of Somerset House, 
and caused it to harmonise, with conspicuous 
success, with the beautiful work of tne ori- 
f^'inaA architect, Sir William Chambers [q. v.] I 
In July 1856 seventy-five of the leading ! 
architects signed an address of congratula- 
tion on the completion of this great under- 
taking ; and a gold medal was presented to 
Lim by Earl de Grey, the president, at a 
meeting of the Koyal Institute of British 
Architect* on 18 May 1857 {Builder, 1857, 
XV. 287-366). In 18*>2 Buckingham Palace 
and the neighbouring district of Pimlico 
between St. James's Park and the lloyal 
Mews were improved from his designs. 1* he 
works carried out at the palace included the 
ball-room, supper-room, and connecting gal- 
leries, and on the south side of the palace 
be erected the Duchy of Cornwall office, the 
district post office, and other buildings. The 
west wing of the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, 
which is only a small portion of a great 
scheme ; extensive alterations, both of the 
central portion of the National Gallery in 
1861 and of Marlborough House ; the library 
of the Patent Office ; and the new Sta- 
tionery Office, were all due to Pennethorne. 
In 1865 the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, of which he had been a fellow since 
1840, conferred on Pennethorne the high 
honour of its royal gold medal {Bmldiny 
News, 1865, xii. 396). 

His last and his most successful work was 
the University of London in Burlington 
Gardens. The adjoining Burlington House, ' 
Piccadilly, had been acquired by the govern- , 
ment under his advice, and had been appro- | 
priated for the accommodation of the learned 
societies removed from Somerset House, and I 
for the Royal Academy, removed from Tra- 
falgar Square. The plans for the University , 
of London were approved in 1866, but un- 
derwent some modification. The interior j 
arrangements are convenient and admirable 
in every way, and the facade exhibits the 
sister arts of architecture and sculpture in I 
graceful combination. The sculptures com- 
memorate the objects of the institution, and 
are not merely decorative {Builder, 1869, 
xxvii. 303). Pennethorne was knighted, in 



recognition of his public services, in Novem- 
ber 1870. 

Among designs for public buildings elabo- 
rated by Pennethorne, but not carried out, 
were some for the great public offices in Down- 
ing Street and Pafi Mall. He also suggested 
many alterations and extensions for the Na- 
tional Gallery, so as to incorporate with its 
present site that of the adjoining barracks and 
workhouse. He also prepared drawings for 
a new public picture gallery, to be erected 
on a new site. 

Pennethorne died suddenly from heart 
disease, on 1 Sept. 1871, at his residence, 
Worcester Park, Surrey, and was buried at 
Highgate. He left a family of four sons 
and three daughters. 

As a servant of the government, Penne- 
thorne was subjected to continual disap- 
E ointment in his capacity of artist. Few of 
is numerous designs was he allowed to 
execute on the scale on which he projected 
them ; and most of the works with which 
his name is associated represent mere frag- 
ments of his original schemes. Under great 
discouragements lie faithfully performed his 
public duties, and won general respect. 

[Crttes's Biogr. Diet. ; Biotpraphical Notice of 
the Into Sir James Pennethoroe. Transactions 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 1871-2, 
pp. 63-69, read 18 Dec. 1871 ; Builder, 1866 
pp. 877-98, 1871 p. 77, 1872 p. 22; Dictionary 
of Architecture of the Architectural Publication 
Society, vol. vi. s.v. ; Pennethorne and Public 
Improvements, a Retrospect, in the Mechanics' 
Magazine, vol. xcv. (new ser. vol. xxvi.), 7 and 
14 Oct. 1871. pp. 272 and 285; T. M. Rickman 
on Metropolitan Improvements, Transactions 
R.I.B.A., 1868-9, pp. 71-4.] A. C. 

PENNETHORNE, JOHN (1808-1888), 
architect and mathematician, son of Thomas 
Pennet home and younger brother of Sir James 
Pennethorne [q. v.], was bom at Worcester on 
4 Jan. 1808. At an early age he entered the 
office of John Nash [q. v.J in London, and be- 
came the favourite pupil of his master. In 1830 
he began a five years' tour of professional study 
in Europe and Egypt, visiting Paris, Milan, 
Florence, Venice, llome, Athens, and Thebes. 
On his first visit to Athens in 1832 he ob- 
served the curvature of the horizontal lines 
of the Parthenon, and other deviations from 
recognised rules. While spending the winter 
of 1833 at Thebes he made careful studies of 
the mouldings and coloured decorations of 
the temples and tombs, and particularly of 
the curved lines of the great temple at Medi- 
net llaboo. Returning to Athens in 18iU, 
he renewed his study of the Parthenon, 
taking wax moulds of the mouldings and 
ornaments. lie returned to England in 1835, 
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huT in 1^37 h*; again visited Athens to make how the Greek architects, having first de- 
more complete obs^n'ations and measure- .«ijrned a building so that geometricallv its 
mentj^ of the curved lines and the inclina- proportions were harmonious, aft erward/co^ 
tion of the columns of the Parthenon. He rected those dimensions with reference to 
finally came to the conclusion that there was the visual angle under which it would be 
no foundation in fact for the universally re- seen, and bv these methods of work pro- 
ceived notion that the system of design in duced a building which optically displayed 
(i reek architecture was al^lutely rectilinear, the same harmony of proportion* as charac- 
This discovery was first publicly noticed in terised the merely geometrical projection. 
l^sV* by Joseph Iloffer in C. F. L. Fiirster's Pennethorne died at his residence, Ilam- 
* Allgemeine Bauzeitung/ 1^j38, vol. iii. p. stead, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, on 20 Jan. 
:^40, plates ccxxxvii-ix ; but Iloffer quoted 1888. 

measurements of the Parthenon, which had [p q p^^^^^ j^ ^^le Times. 25 Jan. 188S; 
V>een made subsequent to Pennethorne s in- Bretons Athenes decrite etdes*inee. Paris. 186«, 
vestigations by Schaubert, a IVussian in- p. 92; Dictionary of Architecture, vol vi.* Opti- 
ve-^tijrator. Schaubert arrived at the same cal Corrections.'] A. C. 

conclusions as Pennethorne, and anticipated 

P».'nnet home's publication of his results. PESNNEY, WILL LAM, Lord Kixloch 

In 1844 Pennethorne published, for pri- (1801-1872), Scottish judge, son of William 
vate circulation, a pamphlet of sixty-four l*enney, merchant, Glasgow, and Elizabeth, 
pajres, * The Elements and Mathematical daughter of David Johnston, D.D., North 
Principles of the Greek Architects and Ar- Leith, was bom at Glasgow in 1801, and edu- 
tists, recovered by an Analysis and Study of cated at the university there. On completing 
the remaining works of Architecture designed his education he entered the office of Alexan- 
und erected in the age of Pericles,' in -which dcr Morrison, solicitor, and afterwards spent 
he showed how passages in Plato, Aristotle, ' some time in an accountant's office. In 1824 
and Vitruvius, hitherto obscure, were ex- ■ he was called to the bar, and soon gained 
]>hiined and illustrated by his discoveries in a large practice, principally in commercial 
Athene. He set forth a theory* of * optical cases. In politics he was a conservative. 
corrections.' The Greek architects, he showed. He was raised to the bench on the recom- 
chanjrt'd th»' first figure of their design into mendation of Lord Derby, in May 18«')*^, •"»n 
oii»* wliich should produce to the eye an ap- the death of Lord llandyside, taking the 
i)!in*Tit svmmetrv and accuracv of outline, or, courtesv title of Lord Kinloch. When a 
in tlie Words of IM.ito, * tlie artists, bidding vacancy occurred in the inner house of the 
fan-well to truth, chancre tlie real symmetry, court of session, on Lord Curritdiill's death, 
and accommodat<» to inia^'^es such commen- Penney succeeded to the po<t in l?^*^'^. 
sunition.H as are only u]>i)arently beautiful.' * Though not without some faults of judicial 

His discoveries were in 184() pursued by demeanour, he was remarkable not onlv for 
Mr. K. i\ Penrose, who, in iK'il, published the elegance of his judgments, but for their 
his ' Inv<'st ipitions of tin? Principles of Atht?- generally just practical sense and wis^dom.' 
nian Architecture.' The elaborate and exact He died at Hartrigge House, near Jedburgh, 
measurements here given supplied Penne- on 31 Oct. 1872. Penney was twicn 
thorne with materials to fully work out his , married : first, in 182'^, to .Janet, daughter 
t heory of o])tical corrections. Long-continued j of Charles Campbell of Lecknary, Argyll- 
ill-healtli interrupted his studies, but in 1878 shire (ff, 1839); and, secondly, in 184-, 
he pul)lisli<?d, in a noljh* folio volume. * The to Louisa, daughter of .Tohn (?ampbell of 
(JeometrvandOpticsof Ancient Architecture, Kinloch, Perthshire. He left five sous and 
illustrated by exam])les from Thebes, Athens, 1 seven daughters. 

and liome,' London and Kdinburgh, 1878,' IVnney was the author of several religion* 
with fifty-six ])lates in line and colour, and ' works in prose and verse, which uttaint'd 
numerous woodcuts. J Vnnethorne sets forth ' some measure of popularity. Their titles 
in minute detail his theory of the manner in are: 1. *The Circle of Christian D«>ctrine, 
which the actual pro])ortions of the original a Handbook of Faith, framed out of a Lay- 
design were adapted to the oj>tical conditions man's K.xperience,' Kdinburgh, 18H1 ; i*nd 
of correct perspective. ' ed. 1801; 3rded. 186."). 1?. * Time's Tr».'asur»*. 

In February 1^71) he contributed to the or Devout Thoughts for every Day of the 
*Transactionsof the Royallnstituteofl^ritish i Year, expressed in verse,' Edinburgh. lSt>^; 
Architects,' 1n7S-J), a paper on 'The Con- 2nd ed. 18fi3 ; 3rd ed. 18(^5. A selection en- 
nect ion bet ween Ancient Art and the Ancient : titled * Devout Moments ' appeared in 18<>'.>. 
(ieometry, as illustrated by Works of the 3. * Studies for Sunday Evening,' Edin- 
Age of Pericles.' Here he again explained 1 burgh, 1860. 4. * Faith's Jewels presented 
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in Verae, with other Devout Verses/ Edin- 
burgh, 1869. 5. 'Thought* of Christ for 
every Day in the Year/ London, 1871. 
6. ' Keadings in Holy Writ/ Edinburgh, 1871. 
7. ' Hymns to Christ/ Edinburgh, 1872. 

[Joamal of Jurisprudence, xvi. 650, 664 ; 
Law Magazine and Renew for 1872, new ser. i. 
1075.] A. H. M. 

PENNIE, JOHN FITZGERALD (1782- 
lS4S)f writer, was bom on 26 March 1782 at 
the vicarage, East Lulworth, Dorset, where 
his parent* were probablv acting in some 
domestic capacity. Pennie had little or no 
regular education, and was practically self- 
taught. At fifteen he wrote a tragedy, called 
'The Unhappy Shepherdess/ founded on a 
tale in Robert Greene's ' History of Dorastus 
and Fawnia.' A fragment is printed in 
his * Tale of a Modem Genius.' An appre- 
ciative neighbour. Captain Hay Forbes, ad- 
vised him to take the work to London, and 
Pennie obtained an introduction to the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, who 
advised him to go home and ^vrite another 
tragedy. After brief experiences as a soli- 
citor's clerk in Bristol, and as an usher in 
a private school at lloniton, he joined a 
travelling company of actors in the west of 
England, and remained on the stage in a 
humble capacity for some years. He diversi- 
fied the occupation by taking a trip to Malta 
as companion to a young officer. About 
1810 he married Cordelia, orphan daughter 
of Jerome Whitfield, a London attomey, and 
engaged the theatre at Shaftesbury in order 
to present a comedy by himself. His com- 
pany included the mother and sister of Ed- 
mund Kean [o- v.] The venture ruined 
him, and he sunered extreme poverty. In 
1814 a company at Chepstow performed for 
his benefit a play of his own, ' Gonzanga,' 
which was puolished in No. 10 of Coleman's 

* British Theatre * (continuation of the ' Re- 
jected Theatre') in October 1814. Some 
other theatrical engagements followed ; but he 
quarrelled with all his mana^rs. His tragedy 

* Ethelwolf, or the Danish Pirates,' published 
in 1821, after being performed at Wevmouth 
in 1826, was produced at the Coburgl'heatre, 
London, in 1827, and *The Varangian, or Ma- 
sonic Honor' (published in pt. ii. of* Britain's 
Historical Drama '), was played with success 
at Southampton. * Ethelred the Usurper/ a 
tragedy written in 1817, was considered for 
production at the Havmarket Theatre, and 
the *Eve of St. Bruce'/ written in 1832 for 
Covent Garden ; but neither was performed. 

Meanwhile he had opened a school at Lul- 
worth, and published in 1817 'The Royal 
Minstrel,' an epic poem, the copyright of 



which he sold to a London publisher. The 
school proved a failure. Early in 1828 he 
moved to Kesworth Cottage, near Wareham, 
and commenced to write in the * Dorset 
County Chronicle ' and in the * West of 
England Magazine.' Friends afterwards en- 
abled him to build a cottage on the heath at 
Stoborough, near Wareham, which he named 
Rogvald, after his second epic published in 
1823. There he resided for the rest of his 
life. To provide for his son and his son's 
children he involved himself in debt, from 
which he had just cleared himself when he 
died, on 13 July 1848. His wife died two 
days previously. They were both buried at 
East Lulworth. 

Pennie's undisciplined talents lend some 
interest to his career and writings. His 
autobiography, ' The Tale of a Modern Ge- 
nius,' published in 1827 under the pseudonym 
' Sylvaticus,' displays much true aesthetic 
feeling struggling against a bitter sense of 
ill-usage and neglect. IVnnie left several 
works in various stages of progress, a prose 
tale, called ' The Widowed Bride,' being in 
the printer's hands. Besides the works 
already mentioned, I'ennie published : 1. 'The 
Garland of Wild Roses,' poems for children, 
London, 1822. 2. ' The Harp of Parnassus/ 
London, 1822. 3. ' Scenes m Palestine, or 
Dramatic Sketches from the Bible,' London 
and Dorchester, 1825. 4. * Britain's Histori- 
cal Drama/ 1st series (British, Roman, and 
Saxon periods), London, 1832; 2nd series 
(Saxon, Danish, and Norman periods), Lon- 
don, 1839. 

[Gent. Mag. 1849, i. pp. 656-9: Pennie's 
Tale of a Modem GeniuH, passim; Dorset 
County Chronicle, 20 July 1848.] B. P. 

PENNINGTON. [See also Pexixgtox.] 

PENNINGTON, Sir ISAAC, M.D. 

(1745-1817), physician, son of l*aul Pen- 
nington, captam of a merchantman, was bom 
at Longmire in Foreness Fell, Lancashire, in 
1745, and, after education at Sedbergh gram- 
mar school, entered at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, as a sizar, 12 Aug. 1762. He became 
a Lupton scholar on 4 Nov. 1706. He went 
out as thirteenth wrangler in 1767, one of his 
examiners being Richard Watson, whom he 
succeeded as professor of chemistry. He was 
admitted a fellow of St. John's, 22 March 
1768, and so continued till his death, having 
on 18 Oct. 1775 been admitted to the faculty 
fellowship in medicine which enabled him 
to retain his fellowship. He graduated M. A. 
in 1770, and M.D. in 1777. He became pro- 
fessor of chemistry in 1773, and in 1793 re- 
signed, and was appointed regius professor of 
physic. In 1785 he was elected physician 
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to Addenbrooke's IIospiMl, nnd in 1790 was 
kniglLted. In the College of PliyBiciaiiH he 
■wag elected a fellow on 'J9 March 1770, and 
delivered the IlBrveiaji oration in 1783, but 
did not print his composition. lie was un- 
married, and by ills will, proved U March 
1817, he appointed the liev. James Wood 
(master), liev. Laurence Palk Baker (fellow), 
and Rev. Charles Blick (fellow and bursar), 



in St. Sepulchre's pariah, Cambridge, to the 
maetar— this included the house (now 69 
Bridge Street) in which he lived — and, after 
a number of small legacies to sen'anta and 
Inenda, bequeathed the residue of his estate 
to the college, upon trust to pay 200/. a 
year to the mnster if lie were also rector of 
Freshwater in the Iste of Wight, but if he 
be not rector of Freshwater, then the income 
to accumulate and be invested until he be 
rector, when he was to receive 200/. a year 
and the interest ou the accumtdations. He 
also founded exhibitions in the college, with 
a preference to candidates from llawkshead 
and Cotton nearhis birthplace in Lancashire. 
He died on S Feb. 1817, and ix commemorated 
by a tablet in the cbapel of St. John's. Tra- 
ditions of his popularity long remained in the 

[Munfs Coll. of Phys. ii. 320 ; Cmnbr. Univ. 
Calendar; Baki.r'B Hist, of St. John's Coll. ed. 
Mayor; Eitntfts from records of St. John's Coll. 
kindly made by Mr. R. V. Scott.] N. M. 

PENNINGTON, JA.MES (1777-1862), 
writer on currency and banking, bom at 
Kendal, Westmoreland, on 23 Feb. 1777, 
wati son of William I'ennington, a bookseller, 
and Lis wife Agnes Wilson. Educated at 
first at Kendal grammar school, he after- 
wards became a pupil of John Dalton (1766- 
18441 [q. v.] of Manchester. Subsequently 
I'ennington engaged in business in London. 
At the end of 1831 he was appointed b;;- the 
president of the India board to investigate 
the accounts of the East India Companv, but 
the appointment was cancelled on toe cliange 
of administration. Thrown out of employ- 
ment, Pennington devoted himself to the 
study of currency and finance, and attracted 
the favourable notice of Huakisson, Ricnrdo, 
and Toote, On the recommendation of the 
last-mentioned, be joined the Political Eco- 
nomy Club in 1828; he also contributed ap- 
pendices to Tooke's ' Letter to Lord Gren- 
vilie,' 1820, and to his ' History of Prices' 
(vol, ii. App. C). When, on the emancipation 
of the negroes in 1833, it became necessary 
to regulate the currency of the West Indies, 
Pennington was engaged for that purpose by 
the treasury, and framed the measures which 



were adopted. In 1848 be puhlL^hed -The 
Currency of the British Colonies,' 8vo, which 
was printed for oHioial use, and which eon- 
tains much that is of permanent value. 

As early as 1827 Pennington had urged, 
in a paper submitted to Huskisson, the de- 
sirability of some restriction on the issue of 
notes by the Bonk of England. He had 
further esplained hi* views in 'A Letter 
Kirkman Finlay, Exq., on the Imporlatii 
of Foreign Com, and the Value of the Pr&- 
ciouB Metals in Different Count 
which are added GbservatiouB on Ikloneyand 
the Foreign Exchange,' London, 8vo. IWa 
During the preparation of the Bank Art 
(1844) he waa eou fi dent i ally consulted by 
Sir Robert Peel. Though he accepted tlw 
principle of that measure, he was not in 
entire agreement with its advocBles, and ha 
disapproved of the separation of the bankii^ 
and issue departments of the Bank of Enf 
land. From this time until his death b 
was frequently consulted by the govemmeB 
on currency and finance, on which he wi 
regarded as one of the leading authorities. 
He died, on 23 March 18fl2, at Claph* 
Common. He married, in 1811, Mary Ann^ 
eldest daughter of John Harris of Claphani, 
by whom he had four sons aod three daugli- 
ters. His son, Arthur Robert, is now canoK 
of Lincoln and rector of Utterby, Louth. 

[Annual Heg. I8S2, p. StJO; Gconomii^ 
19 April 1862; Times, 3.1 March 1S62 ; MelM- 
laoh's Lit. or Political Economy, p. 80 ; CaniA 
Pennington's RecollsGtlon of PeiBons and Erentl, 
pp. lOfl-11 ; private iafortnatioii.] 

W. A. S. 1 

PENNINGTON, JOHN', first BiKO» 
MuKCAsTER in the peerage of Ireland 
fifth baronet (1737-1813), bom in 1737, 



ingto^ 



the eldest son of Sir Joseph Fennin 

and Sarah, daushtei _^ 
sole heiress of John Moore,esq.,of Someraotl 
"^'le family came original' " ~ " 

Furness, l^ncashire, b 
Muncaster, on the river Usk, in Cumberland 
since the middle of the thirteenth century 
They had also acquired property, chiefly bjj 
marriage, in Westmoreland and Yorkatiira 
Closely connected with the Percys, the Pen 
ningtons bore the I'ercy arms with a sligU 
change. ^" 

The most distinguished ancestor. Sir JOH! 
Pesiongton (d. 1470), accompanied Henq 
Percy, seventhearl of Northumberland (1421- 
1461), on expeditions into Scotland, and wt 
concerned more than once in 'certainriotaaa 
misgovemancea in Yorkshire ' (cf. NlCBou 
JVoc. of Privy Council, y. 271). He remaiiM 
faithful to the house of Lati ■" ' 

the wars of the Roses, and it 
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g^ven refuge to Henry VI at Muncaster, 
probably aner the battle of Hexham, in 1464. 
Henry la said to have presented him with a 
cup, which became known as the ' luck of 
Muncaster/ and is still at Muncaster Castle. 
He died on 6 July 1470 (cf. Fosteb, Peerage ; 
Transactions of the Hist, Soc, of Lane, and 
Cheshire, 1867-8, p. 65 ; Jeffebson, Hist, of 
MlerdaU Ward, p. 330). 

Muncaster*s great-grandfather, William 
Penninffton (1656-1730), who was cousin to 
Admiral Sir John Penington fq. v.], was 
created a baronet on 21 June 1676. Fer^son 
is wrong in identifying him with William 
Pennington the ' most munificent Patron and 
erer-bountif ul Friend ' of Lilly the astrologer 
(see LiLLT, Life and Times, pp. 28 sq.) The 
latter may have been the baronet s uncle, 
who died in 1683. Sir William acquired the 
manor of Warke or Warter in Yorkshire by 
his marriage with Isabel, daughter of John 
Stapleton, esq. He died at Muncaster on 
1 July 1730. There are two portraits of him 
at Muncaster Castle. 

His son. Sir Joseph Pennington (1678- 
1744), second baronet and Muncaster*s grand- 
father, educated at Queen's College, Oxford, 
was appointed comptroller of the excise cash 
on 3 Dec. 1723, and represented Cumberland 
in parliament as a supporter of Walpole from 
17o5 till his death. An inscription to him in 
Muncaster church calls him Hue most worthy 
friend and patriot.' There is a portrait of him 
in the castle. He married liLargaret, fourth 
daughter of John Lowther, first viscount 
Lonsdale [q.v.J She died on 16 Sept. 1738, 
and was buried in Bath Abbey ( Gent. Mag. 
1738, p. 49). Besides a daughter Katherine 
(who married Robert Lowther, esq ., governor 
of Barbados, and was mother of James, first 
earl of lx)U8dale), he had four sons, two of 
whom predeceased him. The other two suc- 
ceeded in turn to the baronetcy. The elder 
of these. Sir John Pennington (</. 1768), third 
baronet, succeeded in April 1731 to his father's 
place of comptroller of the cash of the excise 
(Gent, Mag, 1731, p. 219), and represented 
Cumberland from 1744 till his death. He 
was colonel of the Cumberland militia during 
the siege of Carlisle by the rebels in 1745 
(MoUNSEY, Carlisle in 174.5), On 24 April 
1756 ho was appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Westmoreland (tb, 1756, p. 206). He died 
unmarried, and the baronetage passed to his 
younger brother, Sir Joseph Pennington 
(1718-1793), fourth baronet, and father of 
the first Lord Muncaster, who was appointed 
commissioner of the lotteries in 1755 (t^. 
1755, p. 234),and died at Warter Hall, York- 
shire, on 4 Feb. 1793 {ib. 1793, i. 186). 
There are portraits of him in the dining- 



room and library at Muncaster Castle. He 
had three sons and four daughters. 

The eldest son, John, first lord Muncaster, 
entered the army as an ensign in the 3rd foot- 
guards on 17 Sept. 1756, and became lieu- 
tenant and captain in 1762. In 1765 he ex- 
changed into the 2nd footguards as major, 
and in 1773 became lieutenant-colonel of the 
37th regiment of infantry. He met Dr. John- 
son in the some year at Sir Eyre Coote's house 
at Fort Georpe, Scotland (Boswell, ed. Hill, 
V. 125-7), and debated with him the compara- 
tive merit of discipline in semi-savages such 
as the Arabs and trained troops. The colonel, 
who took the side of the Arabs, had the best of 
the arj^ment. Boswell also records a con- 
versation between Johnson and Pennington 
on Garrick's acting. 

Pennington soon retired from the army 
and entered upon a political career. In 1780 
he came forward as a candidate for Cumber- 
land in opposition to the Lowther candidate, 
but did not go to the poll. After the elec- 
tion he issued an address * To the Gentle- 
men, Clergy, and Freeholders of the county 
of Cumberland, and of Great Britain in 
general/ in which he maintained that Sir 
James Lowther had at first given him his 
support and then canvassed against him. 
On 4 Dec. 1781 Pennington was returned for 
Milboume Port, one of I^rd North's boroughs, 
and was re-elected in 1784 and 17tX). Ho 
was an early friend of Pitt, and on 28 May 
1796 was returned for Colchester as his sup- 
porter. He was elected for Westmoreland 
on 2 June 1806, and re-elected on 6 Nov. of 
the same vear, 5 June 1807, and 12 Oct. 1812. 
Meanwhile he had been created (21 Oct. 
1783) an Irish peer, with the title of Baron 
Muncaster. On 20 March 1789 Muncaster 
seconded a motion by Mr. Beaufoy for 
leave to bring in a bill providing for an 
annual commemoration of the revolution of 
1688. The motion was carried unanimously 
(Pari, Hist, xxvii. 1336). On 14 Dec. 
1790 Muncaster * pronounced an eulogium 
on the convention with Spain ' (ib, xxviii. 
981). 

Muncaster corresponded on very intimate 
terms with William Wilberforce both on 
public and private matters. Wilberforce on 
one occasion wrote to him : * I believe you and 
I are tuned in the same key, as the musi- 
cians speak, and that we strike, therefore, in 
unison ' ( Wilberforce Corresp, i. 68). Mun- 
caster published in 1792 * Historical Sketches 
of the Slave Trade and its Effects in Africa.* 
Milner, dean of Carlisle, and Mason the 
poet were also among his friends and corre- 
spondents. 

Muncaster nearly rebuilt the castle from 
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which he took his title, greatly improved the ' D.D. (she died 16 Feb. 1798), and sister of 
park, and ertjcted a series of memorials of ' the * learned ' Elizabeth Carter [q. v.] He 
the Pennington family in the chancel of was educated at home by bis aunt. His 
Muncaster church, where there is an in- I baptismal name was derived from his aunt's 




(she died by an accident while canvassing ! Paris m 1776. On 23 Oct. 1777 he matricu- 
Westmoreland for her husband on 15 Nov. lated at Trinity College, Oxford, graduating 
1806), he had three children; a daughter, I B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784. Ha^-ing taken holy 
Maria Frances Margaret, who married, in i orders, he was api)ointed in 1789 to the living 
1811, James Lindsay, twentv- fourth earl of i ofSutton, near Dover, and to that of WestweU, 
Crawford and Balcarres, and died in 1850, ; near Ashford, in Decemberl803; but for nearly 
alone survived him. The title of Muncaster \ twenty years, beginning about 1788, he re- 
and the scat in parliament for Westmoreland sided at Deal with his aunt, in a house which 
passed to his younger brother, ! she left to him, and was curatc-in-charge of 

LowTHER 'Penxingtox, second Babox the adjoining parish of AValmer (Elvix, 
MuxcASTER (1745-1818). Lowther entered Itecordsof Wahmrj p. 111). He was fond of 
the army as an ensign in the Coldstream guards , travel, and in 1791 was at Lille, whence tlie 
on 4 July 1764, became lieutenant and captain . revolutionary troubles drove him to Holland, 
in 1772, captain and lieutenant-colonel in , In 1806 he became vicar of Northboume, 
1778, major-general in 1793, lieutenant-gene- . near Deal, and in 1814 perpetual curate of 
ral on 26 June 1799, colonel of the 10th royal St. George^s Chapel, Deal ; both preferments 
veteran battalion in 1806, and full general on he held until his death at Deal on 15 April 



2.") April 1 808. "While serving in America in 
1777 he killed in a duel at ^ew York Cap- 
tain Tollemache, * on a foolish quarrel about 



1849. He married Mary, widow of Captain 
Watts, II.X. She died at Deal on 24 March 
1830, aged 67, without issue by her second 



humming a tune' (H. Walpole to Countess of husband. 
Ossory, 13 Nov. 1777). In June 1795 he was Pennington was the sole literary acquaint- 
colonelof the 131st foot, called *Penington's I ance of Sir Egerton Brydges in his own 
regiment,' and was soon after placed on half- neighbourhood, and was described by him 




I lanover Sijuaro. By his wife Esther, second 
daughter of Thomas Barry, esq., of Clapham, 
and widow of James Morrison, esSq., whom 
lie married in 1802, he had an only son, 
Lowther Augustus John, third lord Mun- 
caster (1802-1838 ). The latter's son, Gamel 
Augustus Pennington (1831-1802), was 



self, as the copy was that given to him by 
Brydges) in Brydges's * Censura Literaria*' 
(of. vol. viii. pref. and vol. x. pref.) at the 
13ritish Museum states that Pennington con- 
tributed all the articles in the section called 
* The Kuminator,* which are marked J*|, and 
P.M., and one signed * Londinensis.' Two 




[Foster sPKligree of Pomiington, Baron Mun- , *^^so called *The Rummajor (cf. i. 202-8 
caster, privately printed, 1878; Lodge's Peerage , ^^^ Cemurn Lit. viii. 82-7). 
of Irehuul ; Ferguson's Cuinberlanir and West- Pennington was executor and residuary 
inoreland M.l'.'s, p. 428 ; Lysons's Majjna Brit. ' legatee to his aunt, Elizabeth Carter, wlio 
iv. J). Ixi ; Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 40'); Whellan's ' left him all her pai>ers. He prepared for 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, p. 490, &c.; ' press her translation of Epictetus, 4th edit. 
Nicolson and liuru's Cumberland, ii. 20; Jeffer- ' 1807, 2 vols. ; * Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
son's Cumberland, ii. 228 ; Ret. Memb. Pari. ; Carter, with a New Edition of her Poems, 

1807, 2nd 
setters bt*- 
jrine Tul- 

PENNINGTON, MONTAGU (1762- , bot, 1741-1770, with Letters from Elizabeth 
1849), biocrrapher and editor, born in Be- ^ Carter to Mrs. Vesev,' 1808 2 vols., 180!» 
cember 1702, was youngest son of Thomas , 4 vols.; * Works of Miss Catherine Talbot, 
Pennington, D.D., rector of Tunstall, Kent , 7th edit., first published bv Elizabeth 
(d. at Deal, 2<> Nov. 1802), who married i Carter, and now republished,*' 1809, 8th 
Margaret,youugest child of Nicholas Carter, ' edit. 1812, 9th edit. 1819; and 'Letters 
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from Mrs. Elizabeth Carter to Mrs. Mon- 
tajru, 1765-1800/ 1817, 3 vols. His chief 

Sublication on his own account was 'Re- 
emption, or a View of the Rise and lYof^ress 
of tne Christian Religion/ London, 1811, 
8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1830 pt. i. p. 283, 1849 pt. ii. 
p. 323 ; Foster's Alumni Oxen. ; Sir S. E. 
Brydges's Antobiogr. i. 44, 46 ; Brydges's Anglo- 
(■eneran, ii. 460 ; Mrs. Carter s Letters to Mrs. 
Montagu, iii. 331 ; Life of Mrs. CHrter, i. 5, 
163] W. P. C. 

PENNY, EDWARD (1714-1791), por- 
trait and historical painter, one of the twin 
elder sons of Robert Penny, surgeon, by Clare, 
daughter of William Trafford, esq., of owy th- 
amley, Staffordshire, was bom at Knutsiord, 
Che8liiire,on 1 Aup. 1714. Having at an early 
age shown an inclmation for painting, he was 
sent to London and placed under the tuition 
of Thomas Hudson. Afterwards he went to 
Rome and studied under Marco Benefiale. 
He returned to England about 1748, and 
began his professional career by painting 
small whole-lengths, which possessed much 
force and character. At a later period he 
painted more important subjects, but they 
were not equal to his earlier works. His 
rustic and pastoral scenes, however, have 
a little of the feeling of Morland. He ap- 
pears to have joined the Society of Artists 
in 1762, when he exhibited a small whole- 
length of a lady and a scene in 'Jane 
Shore.* In 1703 he sent to the exhibition 
in Spring Gardens a scene from the 
*Aminta' of Tasso, and a small whole- 
length of George Edwards, the ornitholo- 
gist ; in 1764, *The Death of General 
SVolfe,* which was engraved by Richard 
Houston, and a scene illustrating Swift's 
'Description of a City Shower;* in 1765, 

* The Marquess of Granbv relieving a Sick 
Soldier,' engraved by Ricnard Houston, and 
« The Return from the Fair ; ' in 1767, ' The 
Husbandman 8 Return from Work ; ' and in 
1708, * The Generous Behaviour of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard,* engraved by W^illiam Pether. 
Penny , together with Benjamin West, Richard 
Wilson, and others, then withdrew from the 
Incorporated Society in consequence of dis- 
sensions which had arisen within its ranks, and 
in December 1768 was nominated one of the 
foundation members of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, and its first professor of paintinjj. 
To the first exhibition in 1769 he contri- 
buted the smithy scene from Shakespeare's 
'King John,' which was engraved by 
Richard Houston, and to that of 1770 

* Imogen discovered in the Cave.' In 1772 
he exhibited ' Lord Clive explaining to the 
Nabob the Situation of the Invalids in 



India,' and ' Rosamond and Queen Eleanor ; ' 
in 1774, 'The Profligate punished by 
Neglect and Contempt ' and ' The Virtuous 
comforted by Sympathy and Attention,' a 
pair engraved by Valentine Green ; in 1770, 
' Jane Shore led to do Penance at St. Paul's ; ' 
in 1779, 'The Return from the Chase;' in 
1780, 'Apparent Dissolution' and 'Return- 
ing Animation,' a pair engraved by William 
Sedgwick; in 1781, * Lavinia discovered 
gleaning;' and in 1782, 'The Benevolent 
Physician,' 'The Rapacious Quack,' and 
' Widow Costard's Cow and Goods, distrained 
for rent, are redeemed by the generosity of 
Johnny Pearmain.' He then ceased to ex- 
hibit, and was obliged by ill-health to resign 
the professorship of painting, in which he 
was succeeded bv James Barrv. He was the 
author of a course of lectures upon the art of 

Eainting. These lectures, which received a 
igh encomium from his successor Barry, 
were never published, but were bequeathed 
by his will (P. C. C. r)U Beevor) to his 
nephew, the Ven. George Buckley Bower, 
archdeacon of Richmond. 

Penny married, after 1753 and before 
1768, Elizabeth, daughter of John Simmons 
of Millbank, Westminster, and widow of 
Richard Fort nam, a lady who possessed 
valuable leasehold property on the Gros- 
venor estate in Lonaon. She died at Chis- 
wick on 30 April 1790. He also died at 
Chiswick on 16 Nov. 1791, and was buried 
with his wife at Chessington, Surrey. 

Two of Penny's works, 'Imogen in the 
Cave ' and ' Jane Shore doing Penance,' now 
belong to Mr. II. W. Forsyth Uarwood of 
Kensington. Others are in the possession of 
the Rev. E. W. Penny of Dersingham, Nor- 
folk, and Mr. T. and the Misses I-K)wndes of 
Liverpool. 

[Gent. Mag. 1791. ii. 1162; Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
stronp:, 1886-9, ii. 270; Sandby's History of 
the Koyal Academy of Art*, 1862, i. 83; Se- 
guier's Critical and Commercial Dictionary of 
the Works of Painters. 1870 ; Exhibition Cata- 
logues of the Society of Artists, 1762-8 ; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalopues, 1769-82; in- 
formation from H. W. Forsyth Harwood, esq.] 

K. K G. 

PENNY, JOIIX (rf. ir)i^O?),bishop of Car- 
lisle, was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and at some unknown time became LL.D. of 
Cambridge. In 1477 he was a canon at the 
abbev of St. Marv de Pratis at Leicester ; on 
25 June 1496 he became abbot there. He 
was allowed to hold the Austin priory of 
Bradley, Leicestershire, in commendam after 
14 Sept. 1503, and in 1504 he became bishop 
of Bangor. He was translated to the 
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Oct.l&46. lie wui re- 

[to the 70th Bengil N. I., 

ivu prewnt at the action 

eomnUind of the ri'serve, 

letion at Onojerat. He 

in do^putches, and 

the govemor-gene- 

Penny was removed 

__. reffiment 31 Morch 

i^pointea aide-de-camp to 

granted the brevet ranlc of 

rricea in the I'unmb (I'A. 

. aUo received the 'I'uniab' 

ChillianwalUh' and ' Uoo- 

1850 he waa removed fnim 

regiment to the 40th 

waa appointed aecond-cloaB 

- Wted to the district of llo- 

18dl. He WHB traniiferred 

of the Jullunder held furce 



I transferred 

i'oC the Lintf-Sanpor diatrict 

ind to the Siatknl command 

nMavlS^ he was appointed 

^divuional atatT, and posted 

rnpore division, and 30 June iS'i7 

W nppoint«d to the divisional ntalF of 

""~ la m^or«eneral, and pnsted to the 

"""in. When the mutiny was at 

VBS appointed tu command the 

^ I iifia iorce,in conjunction with that of 

tleerut division, Rom 30 Sept. 1657. 

waa after the capture of Dollii, aa Sir 

Minle Wilaon kept command until the 

was taken. Penny was amonff the iw- 

■-nts of the 'Indian mutiny' medal. He 

- killed while in command of the Meerut 

»iun on 4 May 1868. He had advanced 

■ tar from hia aupporta, in order to recon- 

'iirea Tillage near Budaon. Of the twenty 

intbineen of hia escort, one half fell at tlio 

.Bi diidiBige from a masked faatterv. The 

"iieral's bridle-arm being shattered by the 

rapeahot, bia charger ran away with him 

■ ^^- " '" ' 1. wh. ' 



' lose to the walla of Budaon, i 



lU 



was buried at Meerut. 

[India OSceBwoidsand^EdalBoll ; Uulmea' 
Indian Untioy; Allen's Indian Mail ; Kast India 
Ilcguter.] B. U. S. 

PmraT, THOMAS M.D. (rf. 1580), 
piebendaiy of St. l^ul'a, botanist and ento- 
mologist, the son of John I'enny or I'enne 
of Gresaingham, near Lancaster, waa edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambri<l|{e, where 
ha matriculated as a aiur in lU'iO, and 

Eiduated aa B.A. in ir)51-"i, proceeding 
K. in 1669. He tooit holy orders, and 



in ITjOO TVU3 appointt-d to the pn-bend of 
Xewingtnn in St. I'uiil'n Cathedral, bping 
elected fellow of hia college in the same 
year. Havinff been aiipointt-d in l.Vio to 
preach one of the spital sermona, he wea 
objected to by Aretibishop I'nrker, who 
believed him to b« ill affected to the esta- 
blished church, Soon afterwards he went 
abroad, visiting Majorca and the south of 
France, and residing for some time in 
Switzerland. IIu aaaiKted Conrad Resnei, 
and was probably pnwnt at his death in 
December 15(15, and assisted Wolf in ar- 
ranging the plants and other collections left 
hv (iesner. Letters fyom I'enny to Came- 
rari us, dated l-IS-'i, shnw hii) knowledge of 
insects to have been extensive, and it is pro- 
bable that Oesner's drawings of butterflies 
passed into his hands, and at his death into 
those of Thomas Slollett [q. v.], whose ao- 
qunintance lie had made at Cambridge. 
MofTetfs ' Insectoruro Theairum,' published 
in 1634, is stated in its title to have bi-en 
begun by Edward Wotton, Conrad Uesner, 
and Thomas Penny. While abroad Penny 
probably gradiiote'd Jl.I)., and in January 
1571 he wiia practising phy^iic in l^indon. 
At that time he failed to satisf;? the College 
of I'hyaicians of his ijunlitications; but by 
1582 he waa a felUiw iif the college. Mean- 
while, in ir)77, he had bitn deprii-cd of hia 
pn'bend for nonconform it v. IVnnv diwi in 
1&8S ; by his will, dated 4'June 1.~>88, he left 
a legacy to * the poor of Oressingham and 
Eskrigge, where I was born.' He married 
Margaret, daughter of John l^ueas of St. 
John's, near Colchester, mnsler of rt'questtt 
to Edward VI. She di.-d in l.'>":7, and was 
; buried in St. Peter-le-l'oer, London. 

C'irntu mteii'n, discovered by I'ennv in 
the Cheviots, and other ran- plants from both 
the north and the south of Kngland,cri<dited 
to him in L'Obcl's ' Advuraariu ' 1 iri70-l ) and 
in Gerard's 'nerbaIl,'sIiowhim tohave been 
a diligent botanist, (ieranl ntylea liim ' a 
' second Dio^oridu,!,' and his frii-nd Clusiiia, 
I besiiles other plantii, naineil the ]>lant now 
■ known as Hyitrieum halenri''vm, Mgrturi'tvK 
I Pmnai iu honour of its discoi'erer. In I^W) 
I he wrote some Ijitin verses on the n-stitu- 

of Buccr and Fagins. 
I [Munks ColL of Plijs. i. 82 ; Pultenfj's Itioirr. 
I Pkitrlies of Itolany, i. fll-(i ; S'limrw-I and \i<iT- 
: Kot Notes and Querii'3, Dcevml-rF lS9fl; Cuuper'a 
I Athenie Ciintabr. ii. TH, and rcfcrmcea thero 
I ciTon; Will in Somemiit House, P.r.C.Ijeicwtfr 
I 18; L-Obcla Adv,-rs.-iria, pp. 358, 391. .1117; 
Zurirh lAlt*r» (Parktr Soc.). i. 47. 208-4; 
Xewconrt'd Kqwrtoriom. i, 188; .''trypo's Lif* 
: of Psrkrr ; Brooks's Puritans, ii. 318. iii. 5U4 ; 
, DOB art. Muri'trrr, TuoMlv.] U. A. It. 
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t Fpako [q. v.] nt Clirist Cliureli, Shy left live rhiliiren. Ilia nccond wifi', 

^- t,but.uboiiC I(i58,iiftcrl''uoke'8 Dinah, tlaughler uf .NLcIk.Us Bond of Pall 

Winduor Castle, ho joiiiL-d the | Mall. St. .Tiinitss, .liod on iJ Auff. IfittlP nt 

— B of the Jft4- Avhn, iit ■ hi-r fathur'n housi', and was aim burit-d at. 



._ I 'tnliu body forbody' forlhiia 

VTithin Bomo two yt-nrs lie pruw 

I with them, and held mcutinga 

■ account in tltc fiidds and woods 

I milii9 from IvOndon, allh(itijr!i 

If the busincsa meetin^g of tbu 

^tandiD^r by Ihcm in thuir suf- 

' He wfts encceseful in hiisint-ii^, and 



Chi'qruT .llluv. After liur ilfalL I'ti 
tooii hur sistir >Iar>- (li. lliSl), wiaiiw ..i 
lleiirj- Iton-man, In hit) hoiuu in AldtTX- 
gato on lOOut. 1(171. Boreronn wasaqiiiikiT 
wlio hiul dii.-d in Xowgatt- urison. It Oct. 
liWK (He*E. Nuffrriaffi; i. :!HI|. MM.Ik>r.'- 
>aii,whiihudWDlivin(,'Hiiin; ut Toltfnhani 
■iih other widows, had diwuwialci] bfnwlf 
. land BhopB 'at the west end j from the qiiakprK, andhehlviewa rwi'mblinK 
IfPsoIi,* which hu conj^atulated liiin- . thoi;i< of the I'hiladL'Iphunfi^isui'undvr Lkaii, 
'VharinK demolished Rhorllyboforo tliu Mus. Jam:'. Immi'diiitvlv aftor Kht; had 
'^m^ His wife and family ri'sided nt , taken up her ijanrten nt \m hoiisu, IVnnv- 
^ Town. On 1 Sept. 16(!6 ho «aw| muTi enpif;ed Men.lianlTavhirK'lUll.and.'in 
I break out, and ntmnved ' alnnat all i obedient^e to u ' roinuianil,^ invitt^d all i^tCtM, 
1 tome (if hin neighboLim.' nnU ])»]iiin'[l food niitl drink for ^■'iO jierMib', 

'a religidus opininna took n very I not to ccK'hmle, lint to annoiiuce his ho- 
1, and caused (ieorgc Fox nn'd ' called murriagf with the widow. William 
tffolloweremuchnnTiety. Ilrclaimi^di I'enn protested that BueL jirnucedin^E wuni 
■ Drtion of ' tbi) inner lipht ' which not ' plnin. public. aii<l r)nlerly, sueh as an- 
te amnlleBt details of his lift. He I owned and pmctieed by thi' pt-ople culled 
'' >>v riaiona, faated for days toj^tbur, and < qmikers' t '(("'^'".I'd. 17:J(t. ii.^:iS^. A acur- 
- . >rt' than once went to meeting to ex- [ riloiis bulhid, ' Ve (Quaker's Wedding',' wnii 
- r>'nct?akmd of eulhanasia-^Btandingoua »u,vg in llic Rtrei'tsjlettiTfromltcbi'CcaTra- 
• ■■rn with 'hii breath andsencea taken from r*^rs to Slarfpirut Fell, o Xnv, 1((71, Sirarlh- 
'''■n for about half or quarter of on hour' nturr .V.ViS.) ]'ennviuan and hi>< new wife 
ttitobioffrapkj/). lie printed and distri- I visited Fmex and ifertforclKbirK on foot tojce- 
>'itpd protest* aninst the Friends, at Devon- tlicr durinf; the winti-r of Hf7'2S, in obedi- 
ii>re Houae, Wheeler Street, IIor»>lydo\vn, | euce 'to hiiecial iniitionti.' In January IliOl- 
Knll BndMoutb,Batclitr, and other iDeetin{>«. j lii&ShcnndbJBfamilv went tolive with John 
HineccentricitieBreachedacIimaxon^'SJuly UnrhMead, bis s<iii-in-luw, at St. Ileleu'ii, 
IliiO, when the quaker books wliicb be bad . Hisbop!i)Cute ; but in OctiilM-r ItSU') he was 
collected 'began to bean oppreBsion.' Carry- j b<) ill timt he puvc din-ctinns for bin burial, 
infT them to the Boyal ^cbanfce, he net i andwnjicliiiiepituph (/nArf/ifiViHiiuri 7»tnA(>, 
ibem on fire, and n constable thereupon .if:.iit Ihuihill FIfI']*, 1717, p. l:i)- He re- 
cnitied him. before Sir Tbomoe Bludworth \ covered and moved lo the country, where 
(lord mayor in 1G66). lie was committed | writing of Sir Uiiltliew llalc 'a. v.j fell 
to Bishopante prison, and later to Newgale. . into his hands, fnmi which he hnd extracts 
The nest day, 39 Jntr, Oeorgo WhiteLcad ' printed, aud distributed twenty ibouiiand 
[(|. T.] wrote to him that 'bvhis mad and coiii-". Mns.Ikiremandli'd. after aume ywir* 
wieked action he had brouglit n great re- l of sicknei)*, on 14 Jan. 17(11. Sbortlv after 
yroach upon Friends, the devil having In- | lie|^iubliHliu<l'Som(M>f th<-lA>tter<and't'aiHTS 
■Unted him to burn their books.' lie de- | which were written by Mrs. Mary I'cnny- 
l^dedhimaelfinalettertohisbrother.whicb | man, n-ln tine <" "" HolyandlleavvnlyCon- 
Inted and given away nt the 1'jxchange. vcrsntion, in which »he lived to her llriii):- 
Aug. the quakers iwued a paper do- 1 1 lay,' Loudon, 10 March 170I-L'. In August 
cunng that they hnd no longer union or 17().t he linisbed'A Short Acwnnt of the 
ftUowthip with I'ennymnn, whom thev con- | hil'e of Mr. John I'ennyman, whicli. with 
•idered ' in a meaauni broken and diaconi- i some of his writings (relating to iteligious 
poeed in hia mind and understanding.' This ! nnd Divine blatters), are to be made I'uLilik 
Pennyman caused to be reprinted in red with ! fur the Weal and lieuefit of all Monkind,' 
ft brrad black border, and he distributed it | I^ndcm, 170:1. A second edition appeared, 
widely. Through the influence of his brother wilhana|i|>cndix also by him, dated iv[ Oct., 
ad nephew be was soon relenscd. { and ' Mor' Mcnientoes,' 8 Dec. I7(V(. Some 

I'ennTman'shrst wife,Eliznbcth, liaddied, more letterii nnd ]<ii]iers, with an account of 
1 2i, at AUersgofo Street, on 24 Feb. his dcnih. which tu..k place on i July 17(W, 
7-8, of fever, and wns buried in the i wer<^ addM by another hand, llewasburied 
. i"nda' burial-ground at Chequer Alley. I at Uuuhill Fields on 9 July 17(>U. 
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tcuctB, Drortdfiitles, and papum a^inet the 
qunkers, which he copioualj distributed. 
The chief are: 'The Quakers challenged [of 
SclamonEccles, q. v.] answered byastripUug 
of the Lamb's Armj,' London. 1680-L 
'The Quakers unmarked. Their double 
dealing and falxe-beartedneBs discovered,' 
l«a2, reprinted 1(193 : ' a. General Epistle 
of Love and Goodwill to all Professors of 
Christianity.' 

With Mary Bore man he wrote; 1. 'The 
Ark is begun to be opened (the waters being 
somewhat abated) which, with some Papers 
and Passages given forth bj the Lord's 
Servants, I am thus to Publish. Who am 
made aLiving Witness of the Spirit's Teach- 
ing; which worship is so Pure that I may 
not endeavour to gather any Proselitea 
thereto,' &c., I^ndon, 167L 2. ' John 
Fennyman's Instruction to his Children,' 
Iiondon, 1G74. S, ' The Quakers Hejected ' 
[1676]. 

[Antotiiography, London, 1703; Fonn'ii Works, 
od. 1836. i. 43; Ciil. Stslo Papers. Dom. Ser. 
1661-2 pp. 666.670, 1661-S p. 120; Foster's 
PudigroBS, Yorlishiro. vol. ii., Pennyninns of 
Oroiflsby ; Itegislers at Deroimliire lloiiae ; 
Smith's Cat. ii. 3Q5-72.1 C. F. S. 

PENNTMAN, Sir WILLLVM (1607- 
1643), royalist, eldest son of William I'enny- 
mau of St. Albans, Ilertfordsblre, who was 
bimself an illegitimate son of James Penny- 
man of Ormeaby, Yorkshire (Fobtge, Tork- 
»Aire Pedyreet, ' Pennyman of Ormesbv ' ; 
Bu&KE,£irtmct Baronetage, ei. 1844). Wil- 
liam Pennyman the elder was one of the 
sii clerks in chancery, and on 28 June 1610 
obtained a grant with George Evelyn of the 
oMce of comptroller and clerk of the hana- 
per (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 
620), Ho died in 1628. William Penny- 
man the younger matriculated from Chrinl 
Church, Oxford, on 81 Oct. 1623, aged IH, 
and was admitted a student of the Inner 
Temple in the same year. He was created 
a boroaet on 6 May 1628, and became a 
bencher of Oray's Inn in 1639 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, p. 1143). Penny- 
man succeeded to large estates in Yorkshire, 
and wofl recommended by StrafTord, in April 
1637, for the post of custos rotulorum of 
the North Hiding, on the ground of his in- 
tegrity and good affection I« the king's ser- 
vice ' which he hath given very good testi- 

floyed on, as Deputy-Lieutenant, one of the 
'ouDcil of those parts, and as Justice of 
Oyer and Terminer and of the Pence.' In 
December of the same year he purchased an 
office in the Star-chamber, worth 3,000?. per 



annum. During the first Scottish wb 
commanded a rwiment of the Yorkahire- 
tr^ned bands, and was employed to garrison 
Newcastle and Berwick (Strafford Letten, 
ii. TO, 358, 31.^). In the two parliamenla 
called in 1040 I'ennymau represented Rich- 

Pennyman was one of the witnesses called 
on Strafford's trial to tesli^ to the earl'i 
conduct couceming the Yorkshire petition, 
to the illegal levy of money to support tfas, 
Yorkshire trained bands, and to Strafibrd'l 
boaat that he would make the little fingerof 
the king heavier than the loins of the law 
(RtrsHwoKTH, Trial of Strafford, pp. 151-3, 
606, 618, 623; Notebook of Sir John Nortk- 
cote, p. 63). But, showing great reluctancs 
to depose to anything against Strafford, Maj- 
nard charged him with prevarication, and 
' there arose so great a hissing in the House 
that the gentleman was confounded and fell 
o-weeping' (BilLUB, Letten and Journal*, 
i. 321). Nevertheless he had the courage to 
record his vote against the bill for Strafford's 
attainder with fifty-eight other members. 

On the outbreak of the civil war. Penny- 
man, who was disabled from sitting in tno 
House of Commons on 11 Aug. 1642, raised 
a troop of horse and a regiment of six hun- 
dred foot for the king, and joined him at 
Nottingham (Clakgnimn, EebeUlon, ed. 
Macray, vi. 62 n.) He fought at EdgehiU, 
and in April 1643 was appointed governor of, 
Oxford in succession to Sir Jacob Astlej- 
(Life of Anlhang Wqo<I., ed. Clark, i. 96), 
As governor he filled his post ' to tbe great 
satisfaction of all men, being a very brave and . 
generous person, who performed all nu 
of civilities to all sorts of people, as having 
had a very good education, and well under* 
standing the manners of the court' (Cu 
RBWDON, viii.ISl), Hefell avictimWih 
epidemic which prevailed in Oxford in ttut- 
summer of 1643, and was buried in Christ 
Church Cathedral on 23 Aug, of that y 
His epitaph is printed (Wood, Hittory and- 
AntiquilitK of the Colleges and Rail* of O*^ 
^rd, ed. Gutch, p. 467). 

Pennyman married Anne, daughter 
William Alberton of Atharton, Yorkshire. 
She died on 13 July 1644, and was buried in 
the same grave as ner husband. PennjmaB 
left no issue. His. kinsmen, the Pennymana 
of Ormoaby, were also aetively engaged in the 
king'scause ( Yorkshire Soyalist Compotitio 
Paprrt, 1893, i. 187). 

[Aulhurities given in the article ; ClareDdoo'l 
Hist. oftbeRebelliuD.] C. H. 

PENRHTN, Lord (1737 P-1808), [5m i 

Pesnist, KicHiEB.] 
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PENROSE, Sib CHARLES VINI- 
CX>MB£ ( 1 759-1 830), vice-admiral, youngest 
ion of John Penrose, vicar of Gluvias in 
Oomwall, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Rev. John Vinicombe, was bom at Glu- 
yiMB on 20 June 1759. In February 1772 
be was appointed to the Royal Academy at 
Portsmouth, and, after the full course of 
three years, joined the Levant frigate with 
Oantain the Hon. George Murray {d. 1798), 
ana served in her for four years in the 
llediterranean. On 5 Aug. 1779 he passed 
his examination, and on the 17th was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Sulphur fire- 
ship. This was probably for rank only ; in 
Korember he was appomted to the Cleo- 
patra, affain with George Murray, for ser- 
Tiee in tne North Sea, which was continued 
dnring the whole war. In January 1781 
the C&opatra was stationed between Gothen- 
harg and the Shetland Isles to stop the 
American trade trying the northern route. 
The weather was intensely cold, the captain 
was sick, and Penrose, as first lieutenant, 
suffered greatly from over-fatigue and ex- 
posure. On 5 Aug. 1781 he took part in 
the action on the Do^fferbank [see Parker, 
SibHtde, 1714-1782], an account of which, 
with a severe criticism on l*arker*s conduct, 
he afterwards wrote (Ekixs, Naval Battles, 
p. 1S9). In January 1783 the Cleopatra 
was paid off, and Penrose followed Murrav 
to the Irresistible, p^uardship in the MecT- 
way, till the conclusion of peace. It is said 
that some of the burgesses of l*enryn offered 
to use their political influence to get him 
promoted conditional on his taking part in 
some borough-mongering job, the details of 
which are not stated. lie decidedly ri'fuscd, 
and was still a lieutenant in the autumn of 
1790, when he was again with Murray in the j 
Defence during the Spanish armament ; as 
afterwards in the Duke in 1793 in the 
West Indies, and in the Glory in the 
Channel. On 20 April 1794 he was pro- 
moted to command the Lynx on the North 
American station, under the fia^ of his 
friend and patron Murray, at this time a 
rear-admiral. On 8 Oct. 1794 he was posted 
to the Cleopatra, and in July 1795 was ap- 
pointed to the Resolution, Murray *s flag- 
ship. In June 179(5 Murray, having had a 
stroke of paralysis, moved to the Cleopatra . 
for a passage to England, Penrose accom- . 

?inying him as flag-captain. From January ' 
79i tne Cleopatra was attached to the | 
western squadron of frigates under Sir Ed- 1 
ward Pellew (afterwardsViscount Exmouth) ' 
[q. v.], but in July Penrose was obliged to 
quit her from ill-health. In May 1799 ho 
joined the Sana Pareil, going out to the 



West Indies with the flag of Lord Hugh 
Seymour [q. v.] She, however, was detained 
in the Channel for six months, and arrived 
in the West Indies only in the following 
January. 

On Seymour's death in November 1801, 
Penrose was moved to the Camatic, in which 
he returned to England in July 1802. He 
was then suffering from the effects of a sun- 
stroke. In 1804 he was appointed to the 
command of the sea-fencibies of the Pad- 
stow district, which he held till 1810. He 
was then appointed commodore for port 
duties at Gibraltar, from which he returned 
in January 1813, in weak health. In Octx:- 
ber he was appointed one of a small com- 
mission to revise the establishment of stores 
in Plymouth dockyard, and on 4 Dec. 1813 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, 
and appointed to command a squadron of 
small craft on the north coast of Spain and 
the coast of France, co-operating with the 
army. The service was peculiar and difiicult ; 
and the way in which the vessels under 
Penrose*s orders made their way into the 
Adour, and afterwards forced the passage of 
the Gironde, destroyed all the French vessels 
in the river, and reauced the batteries, won 
for him the warm thanks of Wellington. 
He continued on this ser\'ice till September 
1814, and on his return to Plymouth was 
at once appointed to the chief command in 
the Mediterranean. 

In 1815, however. Lord Exmouth resumed 
the command, Penrose remaining with him 
as second, and being again left as chief when, 
in May 1816, Exmouth returned to Eng- 
land. In August 1816 he was at MaltA, 
and was left by the admiraltv without notice 
of the expedition against Algiers, which he 
casually heard of, but too late to permit him 
to take any part in the action of the 27th. 
He naturally felt aggrieved, not only that 
he should be thus superseded on the station 
without being told of it, but still more that 
a junior admiral, a stranger to the station, 
should be sent out as second in command 
of the expedition. Lord Exmouth, however, 
succeeded in soothing his ruflled feelings, 
and, on his return to England, left Penrose 
to bring the business to a conclusion. On 
3 Jan. 1816 he had been nominated a K.C.B. ; 
he was now made a G.C.M.G., and con- 
tinued in command of the Mediterranean, 
for the most part on the coast of Italy and 
among the Ionian Islands, till 1819. On 
19 July 1821 he was advanced to the rank 
of vice-admiral ; but he had no further ser- 
vice. During his retirement he lived at 
Ethy, near Ix)stwithiel, a place he had 
taken on a lifelong lease ; and there he 



died on 1 Jan. 1830, He married, in 1787, 
a sister of his friend at iLe Rojal Academy, 
Caplain James Trevenen [q. v.] of the 
RussiEin navy, and by her had Ihree 
daughters ; the eldest or whom married, in 
1815, Captain John Cootie of the navy, and 
became the mother of Vice-admiral Tre- 
venen PeimiBe Coode. White in command 
^f the sea-fen cibles, Penrose was a frequent 
contributor to the ' Naval Chronicle,' under 
the eignatures A. F. Y., and E, F. G. : and 
oAer his retirement he wrote some pamphlets 
on naval matters, more especially one ' On 
Corporal Punishment,' whicu is even now not 
without interest. He wrote alao a memoir 
pf his brother-iu-law, Trevenen, an abridg- 
ment of which was published by his nephew, 
Rer. John Penrose. 

[Life by Rev. John Fenroie. with portrait; 
Ralfe'a Narni Biogr. ill. 211; Service- 1 >[>ok in 
the Public Record Office.] J. H, L. 

PENROSE, Mas. ELIZABETH (1780- 
1837), writer for the youTig under the paeii- 
donvm of Mks. Mabkhah, second daughter 
of Edmund Cartwright [q. t.], rector of 
Goadby-Marwood, Leicestershire, and m- 
Tentor of the power loom, and of his wife, 
Alice, YOun^Bt daugliter and coheiress of 
Eichard Whittaker of Dohcaster, was bom 
at Goadby-Marwood on 3 Aug. 1780, When 
Eliiahetb was about four years old her 
mother died ; five years lat«r Dr. Cartwright 
married again, and thenceforth Elizabeth 
and her sisters lived almost entirely in the 
houses of their father's relatiTes. Elizabeth 
was wnt with an elder sister to the Manor 
Mhool at York, a typical boarding-school, 
where, according to another pupil, Mrs. 
Fletcher of Edinburgh, ' nothing useful could 
be learnt ' {AutMngr. p. 17). Whatever the 
defectsofhereducation, Elizabeth Cartwright 
Wtts fond of re!iding and of history. Her 
uncle, Major Cartwright, writing to one of 
her sisters in 1796, says : ' BUza, though a 
merry girl, devours folios of history with 
much more appetite than her meals, except 
when we have bantam eggs; then, indeed, 
she is likeacoDJiirorswallowingliis balls.' In 
youth she was alao a frequent visitor at Mark- 
ham, near Tuxford in Nottinghamshire, where 
two maiden aunt.*! lived, and there she met 
John Penrose, whom she married in IS14 
[see Penrose, Jons]. 

In 1823 Airs. Penrose be^n to publish 
her series of school histories. She wrote 
under the pseudonym of ' Mrs, Markham,' 
tjiking that name from the village where her 
aunts resided, and where much of her early 
life was spent. Her first book, 'A History 
of England from the first Invasion by the 
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Romans to the end of the Reign of George HI, 
with Conversations at the end of each Chap- 
ter. Forthe useof YoungPersons,'niitieared 
in 1823. In the adTertisemenl ahe state* 
that the work was originally begun for the 
use of her own children. It was published 
by Constable of Edinbu^h, and at firet at- 
tracted little attention. On the failure of 
Messrs. Constable the publication was trans- 
ferred to John Sturray. A new edition, te- 
vised, corrected, enlarged, and iUustrated, 
was brought out in 1826. Thereunon the 
work became rery successful, and held its 

Filace as almost the only textbook of Eng- 
ish history used in schools and families for 
nearly forty years. The tenth edition ap- 
peared in 1843, the sixty-eighth thousand, 
continued to the fourteenth year of Queen 
Victoria,inl853,the eighty-eighth thousand 
in 1856, and later editions are dated 1867, 
1862, 1865, 1671, 1872, and 18T3. Somei of 
the later editions were edited and continued 
to the present day by Man' Howit 
1828 ' Mrs. Markham ' published, abo 
volumes, a history of France on the 

5 Ian ; the forty-eighth thoutsand appeared la 
6-56, and another edition in 1867. Nume- 
rous volumes of questions relating to botll 
the history of England and that of France 
have been published. The latter was also 
continued down to 1871 by Franeia Younfg 
and an edition published in that year and la 
1873. Histories of Greece and Rome wera 
announced, but never published. Many edi^ 
tions of her books wen^ jmblished in America. 
(HiLE, Wonvine Bnord, p. 847). 

Sirs. Penrose adapted her history to what- 
ijhe considered the needs of the young, Kai 
omitted scenes of cruelty and fraud as hurt' 
ful to children, and party polities atler bhs 
' Revolution ' as too complicated for them tO- 
understand. 

In IS2S Mrs. Fletcher paid a visit to ih 
Penroscs at Brncebridge. ' She [Mrs. Pettj 
rose] was a happy wife and the mother a 
three promising sons, a most delightfn 
woman, with a lively, active, accomplished 
mind, and the most engaging sweetness 
I simplicity of manners' {Autobioffr. p. 103)^ 
I Mrs. Penrose was fair, slight, and a li'tl*^ 
above the average height. She was popul^ 
in society, and a model housewife. Lallerij 
hor health failed, and for the lost two ve«r~^^ 
of her life she suffered from cancer, "fo n 
lieve her sufferings, her husband r 
from his vicarage at Uracehridge, at 
< coin, which lies low, to the higher gruundd 
I Minster Yard, in the city. There,on24 Jaa 
1837, Mrs. Penrose died. Shcwasburiedb 
! the cloisters of Lincoln Cathedral. 
i Works by Mrs. Penrose not mi 
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above were: 1. 'Amusements ol' WeaWrn- 
keath, or Monl Stories for Cliiliiren,' H toU. 
1824. ^. ' A Visit to tha Zoological Gar- 
dens," 1839. S. ' New Children's Friend," tales, 
2 vols. 1832. 4. 'Historic*! Couveraations 
for Voung People (Malta and Poland),' 
1836. 5. ' Sermons for Children,' 1837 ; 2nd 
edit. l&iS. 



452 ; Allibooe's Diet. ii. 1 565 ; Oent. ALig. IB37. 
p. 332 : iaformation supptiisd bj Hi. F. 0. Pen- 
rose.] E. L, 

PENROSE, FR.A-NXIS (1718-1 79S), 
medical wriler, bom in 1 1 18, was a surgeon 
who practi^d for many years at Bicester in 
OifordEhire. He purchajed a properly in the 
adjoiniog rillagaof Chwtfirton, where, at the 
enclosure of the parish in 1T67, he woa the 
cnner of a quarter of a yard of land, in lieu of 
■which he received an allotment measuring 2 
accM 3 roods 1 perch. He afterwards pur- 
chased the house and jrrounds now called 
Chesterton Lodge, which he greatly im- 
proved. The estate was sold after hU death. 
Mr. Dunliin, the local historian, says of Lim 
in IS-2S that be is chiefly rememtiered for his 
attempt to investigate the ruins of Alchester, 
the lloman station at the iunction of two 
roads adjoining Chesterttin. There, in a wood 
onthe west sideof thecaatrum, he discovered 
in 1786 the remains of alarge building, within 
which were a tesselated pavement and a 
bypocaust. Thiabuildingbe described as the 
l>rtetariuu]. He left Bicester about 1782,and 
went to live in Stonehouse, Plymouth, but he 
4lid Dot practise his profession in Devonshire. 
He died at Hatfield 17 Jan. 1798, in the 
house of bis son, James Penrose (1750-1818), 
who was appointed surgeon-extraordinary to 
the king in November 1793, in succession to 
JohnUunter (1728-1703)[q.v.] Father and 
eon were buried in the churcbvnrd at Hat- 
field, though no trace of their tombstone 

Penrose was a voluminous wriler of 
pamphlets upon scientific subjects cognate 
to medicine. His works do not, as a rule, 
repay perusal. Tbey are: I. ' A Treatise on 
Eleiitricity, wherein its various Phenomena 
areaccoiuted for,and the Cause of Attraction 
andGravitationofSolids assigned, by Francis 
I'enrose, Surgeon at Bicester, Oxfordshire," 
Oxford, 8vo, 1753. 2. ' An Essay on Mag- 
netism, or oil endeavour to explain the various 
properties and effects of the Loadstone, 
together with the causes of the same,' Oxford, 
8vo,1763. 3. 'lliysicalEsaoyontheAnimal 
Economy, wherein the Circulation of the 
».. . 1 . . < t._ ^^Jgg J^J^, particularly 
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sidered with the Diseases which attend a ■ 
diaorUerud stal* of the Circulation," London, 
8vo, 1754, and Oxford, «vo. 1786. This is a 
poor work, in which old physiological theories 
are revivified. 4. ' Dissertation on the la- 
ftammatory, Gangrenous, and Putrid Sore 
Throat, also on the Putrid Fever, together 
with the diagnostics and method of cure," 
Oxford, 8vo,176tI. Thisisapractical treatise, 
which the writer aarratea cases he has 
himself seen in the course of his practice. 
' Letters Philosophical and Aetronomical, 
which the following operations uf nature 
^explained in the most simple and natural 
manner, according to Sir Isaac Newton's 
' uon, vii., the creation, the deluge, vegeta- 
I, the make and form of this terraqueous 
globe,' &c., Plymouth, 6vo, 1789. These 
letters were originally written to John Heavi- 
side, M.D., and were dated from Stonehouse 
in 1783. They are dedicated to Sir Joseph 
Banks and to the fellows of the Hoyal So- 
ciety. The critical reviews in December 
1788 say of them that ' the Mosaic account 
of the creation is here explained and defended, 
as well OS the deluge, and gravity is ac- 
counted for by hot and cold ether.' G, ' Let- 
ters on Philosophical Subjects,' London, a vo, 
1794. This is a second editiouof the previous 
work, with an amended title. It la dated 
from Stonebouse, Plymouth, 30 June 1788. 
7. ' Essays Physiological and Practical, 
foundedonthemodern cbamiatry of La voisier, 
Fourcroy, &c., with a view to the impro 



essays were severely handled in the first 
volume of the " Medico-Chirurgical lleview,' 
the reviewer either believing, or alTecting to 
believe, their author to be a recently qualified 
practitioner of medicine. In the title-page 
of this work he styles himself M.D. for the 
first time; he is supposed to have obtained 
the degree at some German university, 

[Information kindly supplied by the Rbv. J, 0, 
BlotnHpId, M.A., rural dean of Biuuster, by 
William Selbj Church, Esq., M.D., and by Lovell 
Ihnge, esq.. M.D.. of Hatfleld, who is now a 
partner in the Arm of which Jamea Penrose was 
origiaally a member.] D'A. P. 

PENROSE, JOHN (177&-l8o9), divine, 
bom at Cardinham, Cornwall, 15 Dec. 1778, 
was the eldest son of John Penrose (1754- 
1839), then vicar of that parish, and after- 
wards rector of Fledboroogh and vicar of 
Tborney, both near Newark, Nottingham- 
shire. i[ismotherwasJane(ii. 1818),second 
daughter of the Rev. John Trevenen. After 
having been trained at home, and for a abort 
time— August 1794 to July 1795 — at Tiver- 
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ton school, be matriculated aatrommoner from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 3 July 1795, in 
the exjjeetBtion of obtaining a Cornish fel- 
lowship to be TBcant in 1797. Hia stay in 
that college only lasted to 26 Nov. 1795, 
when lie minted to Corpus Chrieli College, 
'where he failed for a scholarship, but won an 
tjxhibitioD. Tie graduated B.A. 28 June 1799, 
BndM.A. U May 1802. At^er taking his 
degree Penrose served for a few months as 
iisner and tutor, hut in 1801 he was ordained 
at Exeter, and he officiated at the chapelry 
ofMaraiion in Cornwall until he left Pen- 
zance in 1802. He was also Bampton lec- 
turer in 1908. He afterwarda held the 
Ticafage of Langton-by-Wragby, Lincoln- 
Bhire, from December 1803 to 1859; that of 
Poundstock, Cornwall, from November 1803 
to 1809; the vicarage ofBracehiidge, Lin- 
colnahire, from May 1809 to 1838; nud the 
perpetual curacy of North Hykeham, Lin- 
colnshire, from November 1837 to 1859. I'eu- 
Toae died at Langlon on 9 Aug. 1B59, and 
was buried in the churchyBrd. fie wss very 
tall, and, though studious, was fond of out- 
door exercise, especially rowing. With b 
kindly temper he combined a fine judgment, 
and his sermons, lil;e hi« books, were models 
of perspicuity. In the spring of 1801 ha mar- 
ried Eliiabeth Cart wright, known as ' Mrs. 
Markham ' [see Penbose, Elizabeth]. Their 
issue was three sons : John (d. 1888), aa- 
aistant master at Rugby school 1839^6, who 
published ' Easy Exercises in Latin Elegiac 
Verse,' which went through many editions 
(Aaidemff, SO June 1888, p. 446) ; Charles 
Thomas (rf. 1868), headmaster of Sherborne 
BchQoll&l5-50,Buthorof 'Eight Village Ser- 
mons,' and editor of ' Select ^ivate Orations 
of Demosthenes ; ' and Mr. Francis Crnnmer, 
architect to St. Paul's chapter. 

Penrose was an accomplished and xealoua 
clergyman, and published, with severul tracts: 
1. 'Attempt to prove the Truth of Chris- 
tianity from the Wisdomin its original Esta- 
blishment',- Bampton lectures, 1808. 3. 'In- 
quiry into the Nature and Discipline of Human 
Motives/ 1820. 3. ' The Use of Miracles in 
proving the Truth of a Revelation,' 1824. 
4. 'Treatiseon theEvidenceof the Scripture 
Miracles,' 1820; reviewed in the 'British 
Critic ' for January 1827 by the Rev, C. W. 
Ia Bos, whose article was published sepa- 
rately. 5. 'Of Christian Sincerity," 1829. 
6. ' Fumiliar Introduction to the Christian 
Religion, By a Senior,' 1831. 7. ' Explana- 
tory Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew,' 
1833. 8. ' The Utilitarian Theory of Morals," 
1836. 9. 'The Sloral Principle of the 
Atonement,' 1843. 10. 'Of God, or of the 
Divine Mind, and the Doctrine of the Trinity. 



By a Trinitarian,' 1849. 11. -Livesof Vio&-, 
Admiral HirCharlesVinicom be Penrose[q,*.] 
and Captain James Trevenen. By uieir 
nephew/ 1860. 13. ' Fifty-four Sermona for 
Sunday Readingin Families,' 1851. 13.' Faith 
and Practice: an Exposition of Natural and 
Revealed Religion/ 1866. 14. ' Life ofThia 
father] the Rev. J. Penrose, Rector of Fled- 
borough/ privately printed, and edited by 
Penrose's son John in 1880. 

[Fosler'sAlumniOion.; Foster's Index Eccl. 
Bonn's Exeter College CommDners, p. 248 ; Bibl. 
Comab. ii. 453-8; Boose's Collect. Coranb. 
pp. 712, 1084; Geat. Mng. IS5S. pt. ii. p. 313 
informutioD kindly given by Hr. i. C.Pe&rote.' 
W. P. C. 

PENKOSE, THOMAS (1 743-1 779), poet. 
baptised al Newbury, Berkshire, on 9 Sept^ 
1743, was the eldest son of Thomas Penros^ 
rector of that parish, who died on 20 April 
1769. He matriculated from Wadbam Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 30 Ma^ 1759 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon.), but, according to hia brother- 
in-law, J. P. Andrews, was also at Christ 
Church, After 1762 be quitted the uni 
sity and joined a private expedition, partlj' 
English and partly Portuguese, which waa 
formed for the attack of Buenos Ayres, tinder 
the command.of a bold adventurer named 
Captain Macnamara. The party left th» 
Tagus on 30 Aug. 1763, and on its wa.y at- 
tncbed the settlement of Nova Colonia d» 
Sacramento in the River Flat«, which had 
been seized by the Spanish, Operations wer» 
at first successful; hut the cnief ship, the 
Lord Clive, caught fire, and Macnamara wo* 
drowned, with most of the crew. Tbesecoad. 
vessel, the Ambuscade, of 40 guns, in which 
Penrose served as a lieutenant of marines, 
escaped, and ultimately arrived at the Portui 
gneso settlement of Rio Janeiro. He had 
been wounded in the fight : and, althouKh ha 
recovered from his wounds, the hardships of 
the next month in a priie sloop undermined 
his constitution. Very soon afterwards htt 
returned to England, and again settled at 
Oxford, gniduating B.A. from Hertford CoU 
lege on 8 Feb. 1766. 

Penrose took holy orders, and becami 
curate to his father at Newbury. About 
1777 he was appointed by a friend to the reo-' 
toiy of Beokington-cum-Standerwick, neae 
Frome in Somerset ; but his health failed 
He died at Bristol on 30 April 1779, and 
buried at Clifton, where a monument 
erected in his memory. In 1768 he marriecl 
Mary, eldest daughter of Samuel Slocock atl 
Newbury. She married at Newbury, in F^ 
hruary 1786, the Rev. Thomas Best, mBat«r, 
of the free grammar school, and died about' 
1840, at the age of ninety-four, Penroae* 
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'qbIj child, Thomas, was admitted on the 
^ibnndAtion of Winchester College, became 
^Jhllow of New College, Oxford, and vicar of 
■WriUle-cnm-Roxwell (d, February 1851). 
-Bb "wrote 'Sketch of the Lives and Writings 
'^Bifite and Petrarch' (anon.), 1700. 

fiBiiiOfle is described as possessing learning, 
doquence. and good social qualities, and as 
IWag ready with pencil and pen. His chief 
j p am& ctions are mainly imitative of Collins 
•ad Gray ; but several of his poems deal in 
a iwtiiral vein with his disappointments in 
Sib. A poetical essay, ' On the Contrarieties 
of Pnbbc Virtue,' shows powers of irony 
and satire. Mathias, in the first dialogue of 
*Tlie Pursuits of Literature' (1798 edit. p. 
64), aays: 

Have you not seen neglected Penrose bloom, 
Then sink unhonour^d in a Tillage tomb ? 
Content a curate's humble path be trod, 
Kow, with the poor in spirit, rests with God. 

Hia chief works were : 1. * Flights of 
Fuicy,' 1776. 2. ' Address to the Gh^nius of 
Britain,' 1776, a poem in blank verse, pro- 

ring a limit to our * civil dissensions.' 
A posthumous volume of poems, 1781, 
with a biog^phical introduction by James 
Fettit Andrews [q. v.l, who had married his 
siiter Anne. His productions were included 
in Anderson's ' Collection of the Poets,' vol. 
Park's 'British Poets,' vol. xxxiii. ; 
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Pratt's * Cabinet of Poetry,' vol. v. ; in the 
GhiBwick edition of the * British Poets,' vol. 
Ldii. ; and several of his poems are in Bell's 




is in the ' Oentleman*8 Marine,' 1761, pp. 
231-2, the characters in which are identified 
by Godwin ; and two more of his poetical 
pieces are in the same periodical for 1799, 
pt. ii. pp. 1177-8. Campbell included two 
of Penrose's pieces — *The Helmets' and 
*The Field of Battle' — in his 'Specimens 
of the British Poets ; ' and Peter Cunning- 
ham, in his edition of that work, adds that 
Campbell, in ' ^* Adelgitha,*' and, above all, 
in "The Wounded Hussar,"' has given a 
* vigorous echo' of 'The Field of Battle,' a 
poem ' which wants little to rank it high 
among our ballad strains.' 

Penrose's portrait, from a drawing by 
Farrer in the possession of the llev. Dr. 
Penrose, was engraved by W. Bromley. 

[Godwin's Newbury Worthies, pp. 62-3, 66-7 ; 
Boase's Collect. Comab. p. 716 ; Life in Andor^ 
son's PoeU.] W. P. C. 

PENRUDDOCK, JOHN (1619-1655), 
royalist, bom in 1 6 1 9, was^the oldest son of Sir 
John Penruddock, knight,' of Compton-Cham- 



berlayne, Wiltshire. He was educated at 
Blandford School, matriculated from Queen's 
College, Oxford, on 20 Jan. 1636, and became 
a stuaent of Gray's Inn in 1636 (Fosteb, 
Alumni Oxon. ; uray's Inn Register, p. 211). 
In 1639 he married Arundel, daugnter of 
John Freke of Eweme's Courtenay and Mel- 
combe, Dorset. Sir John Penruddock was 
hi^h sheriff of Wiltshire by the king's ap- 
pomtment in 1643-4, and his sons fought 
on the royalist side throughout the civil 
war (Black, Oxford Docquets, pp. 130, 222). 
Henry, the second son, was killed in 1643, 
and another son also lost his life in the king's 
service (Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 83 ; 
Wiltshire Archceological Magazine, Decem- 
ber 1853, n. 397). Sir John Penruddock 
was fined 890/. (afterwards reduced to 490/.), 
and his son 1,000/., while the debts of the 
latter — contracted during the six years ' se- 
questration of his estate — amounted to 
1,500/. (lA. xiii. 123 ; Cal. of Committee for 
Compounding, p. 1054). John Penruddock 
was nevertheless resolved to risk the loss of 
the remainder of his fortune in the king's 
cause, and took up arms in the abortive in- 
surrection of March 1655. With about two 
hundred followers, commanded by himself 
and Sir Joseph Wagstaffe, he occupied Salis- 
bury on 12 March 1655, seized ttie judges 
liolles and Nicholas who were then on cir- 
cuit, and proclaimed Charles II. Wagstaffe 
wished to hang the judges and the sheriff, 
but was prevented by Penruddock (Clarex- 
Dox, Rebellion, xiv. 132). Thev then marched 
into Dorset, proclaimed Charles II at Bland- 
ford, and, not finding themselves joined by 
the country people as they expected, endea- 
voured to make their way into Cornwall, 
which was reported to be in arms for the 
king. At South Molton in North Devon 
they were surprised in their quarters on the 
night of 14 March by Captain I'nton Croke 
of Colonel Berry's regiment, and l^enrud- 
dock, with about sixty of his followers, was 
taken prisoner. The rest were scattered, 
but succeeded in escaping. The Protector 
issued a commission of oyer and terminer for 
the trial of the prisoners. At Exeter, where 
Penruddock was tried, Soijeant Glynne pre- 
sided, and among the commissioners were 
also Justices Kolle and Nicholas and Ser- 

i'eant Steele. I'enruddock argued, first, that 
lis offence was not legally high treason, and, 
secondly, that he had surrendered on articles 
promising him security for life and estate. 
But his plea was overruled, and Croke denied 
the engagement he was alleged to have 
made. Penruddock was condemned to death, 
and was beheaded at Exeter on 16 May 1655, 
in company with Colonel Hugh Grove. The 






ni^t before hie execution he addiesMtd a, 
pathetic letter to Lis wife, which is still 
jreserved by his descendants at Comptou- 
i^hamberlayne, and Las frequcDtly been 
printed. The Proteclor|On the petition ot 
the children, regriinted them a portion of 
their father's eslote i_Cal. State Paperi,liom. 
1666-7, pp. Ml, 277). At the Restoration 
the widow petitioned for the monopoly of 
making glasses as a compensation (oi the 
BUfierings of her family, but appears to have 
received nothinefiA. 1660-1, p. 387; cf. lfM(. 
Jlf5S.CoMm.7thRep.p. 110). Two engrav- 
ings of Penruddock by Vertueare mentioned 
by Bromley. 

[A Pedigree of the family of Ponraddock is 
glvoD in Hoare's Modem Wilts, ' Donworth,' p. 
81 ; the original documents relaliug to Pourud- 
dack's rising are mostly printed in Tburloe 
Papen'. vol. iii., and are collMted, iritli additions 
iiom the uevepapers of the period and frou 
family raanuscripts, by Mi'. W. W. Ruri'iihlil in 
llie Wiltshire Arcbeeological Uagazine, vols. 
liii., xiv., under tlie title of ' BecordB of tlie 
Bising in tlio West. a.u. 1655;' see also 'Crom- 
well am! the InBurrecLion of iGUi' in the >;□£- 
lisb Historical Puvii'W for 188B-9, and State 
Triala. vol. v.l C. H. F. 

PENRY, JOHN (1659-159S), puritan 
and chief autlior of the Martin MaM*relate 
tracta, bom in 1659 in Drecknockehire, was 
Bon of Meredith Penry of Csfii Brith in 
Llangamarch, the surname originally being 
ap-Henn. John malriculated as a pensioner 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge, on 3 Dec. 15S0. 
At the time he is said by his enemies to have 
held Romob catholic opinions, but he read, 
while at the university, the works of Bishop 
Bale and Curtwright, and soon adopted 
Puritanism in its most extreme calvinistic 
form. In 1583-4 he graduated B. A. Sub- 
sequently iiH became commoner of St. Albau 
Hall, U.xford, and proceeded M.A. on 1 1 July 
158S. His principles, he declared in later 
life, did not permit liim to take either dea- 



at Uxford and Cambrid^, and his 
were described as edifying (Wood). Tra- 
velling in Wales, he preached publicly in 
"Welsh with rousing ardour, mainly in the 
open uir, and was deeply impressed by the 
spiritual destitution of nis native country, 
which he attributed to the non-residence and 
incompetency of the clergy, In order to call 
the attentionoftheparliamentwhich sat from 
as Oct, till 2 Dec. 1586 to the ecclesiastical 
condition ofthel'riucipalily, he hastily wrote 
out, andpublished at Oxford (through Joseph 
Barnes) very early in 1587 ' A Treatise od- 
dresaed to the Queen and Parliament con- 



taining the Aequily of an Humble Suj 
tion in the bebalfe of the countrey of 
that some order may be token fortbepreoch- 
ing of tbeGospelamonglhose people. Wherein 
is also set downe as much of the estate of 
our people as without ollence could be made 
known, to the end (if it please God) that 
it may be pitied by them who are not of thi» 
assembly, and so thev also may be driven w 
labour on our behaLTe,' Qjcford, 8vo, 1087. 
He abbreviated the lat«r portions of the 
work in the vain hopn that it might pass the 

B'ess before parliament was prorogued in 
ecember 1586. Penry, who did not put hia 
name to tlie volume, although he made no 
effort to conceal his authorship, drew a 
forcible picture of the ignorance of his fellow- 
countrymen — of their idolatrous belief in 
fairies and magic, their adherence to Koman 
catholic superstitions, the silence and grind 
of their paslotB. He quoted Welsh freely, r»- 
commended the employment of lay preadien^ 
and showed the necessity of a Welsh trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. The New Testa- 
ment bad been translated in 1567. Bdwaid. 
Dounlee or Downley, M.P. for Carmarthen. 
presented Penry's petition with the priulM 
treatisetoihe House of Commons, but neitha 
attracted the attention of the bouse. Thft 
archbishop of Canterbury (\Miitpft) 
not, however, inclined to overlook go bittv 
an attack on the church. Heissneda' 
calling in the printed books and directing' 
tlie author's arrest (.^^fpeZ/arion, pp. 17D-6I). 
Five hundred copies of the 'Treatise' nreiv 
seiied, and Penry was brought bi-fore the comrt^ 
of high commission. Archbishop Whitgift 
presided, and in brutal language pronounce^ 
his opinions heretical. He was ordered t*' 
recant, but peremptorily refused, and woa 
sent to prison for twelve days. Ue asked' 
for further information respect ing his oQenc^ 
and was told that he would receive it at A- 
later examination. He was not examiae4. 
again, and at the e^d of a month was re- 
leased. A few days later — apparently i 
April 1587^he married Eleanor Bodlej, 
who lived with her family in the neighbour 
hood of ?\*orthainpton. 

Penry's ' Treatise ' and his action befon 
the high commission court stirred the vtr 
treme section of the puritan party ihroughottl^^ 
the country to activity, and be resolved tft 
pursue his attack on the bishops. It w|^ 
through thepress alone that the war could bt 
ellectively waged, hut the obstacles impoaed 
by the licensing laws on the publication at 
writings obnoxious to the authoritiea ren-' 
dered it imperative to resort lo metbods 
secrecy in the setting-up aud distribution of 
books which assailed ihe osistiug order of 



thinra. Two puritan iiuniB)«rs, John Field 
and Jolrn Udafl, offered to lielp Penty in tUe 
compDHil ioD of a Beries of anti-clerical pam- 
phlets 1 but yield died a few months later. 
The design waa commiuiicated to a pnritait 
coimiry gentleman. Job Throckmorton of 
Uoaelej, Warwickshire, who promised both 
literary and pecuniary aid. The bishops' 
senso of dignity was to be mercilessly out- 
raged by means of course sarcasm and homely 
wit. Such weapons had been habitually used 
by KnoJC, Beia, and other protestant con- 
tiovertinlists. B«wi'a • Epiatola . . . Pus- 
souanlij' (Geneva, 1552) I'enry bad care- 
fully studied, and hia ' Treatise ' illustrated 
bow scandalous inn oeodo might be efiectivelv 
employed in polemical theology. The joint 
writings of tbe confederacy should, it was de- 
termined, bear the paeudunymous ugnature 
of Martin MBr-l"«lBte. Martin was doubts 
less BUgge»t«d by liUther's chrislian name. 
llefoTU Michaelmas l(i88 Penry purchased 
I a printing-press, which he deposited with the 
utmu»C secrecy in the bouse of Mrs. Eliiu- 
betb Crane, at East Moulsey, near King- 
ftlon-on-Thamea. I{obertWaldi!grave,aI*n- 
don printer, was engaged to superintend 
the typographic arrangements, and be placed 
at Fenry's disposal two compositors, who 
wDTkiHlwith great rapidity. I'enry corrected 
the proofs of all the publications, and paid 
the workmen. Within three weeks ibe first 
of the Martin Mar-Prelate tracts was printed 
au^ circulated. It was known as ' The 
£pislle,' and was announced as a prelimi- 
nary onslaught on the long and elaborale 
' Defence of the Church of England ' which 
I)r. John Uridges [a. r.], dean of Salisbury, 
bad puhlishjed inl5g7. It is doubtful if Penry 
hintHflf did more than rerise the manuscript 
of 'The Epistle.' There followed from the 
Moulsey press, under Penry 'a own name and 
from his pen alone, 'An exhortation unto 
the goTi-mours and people of his Maiejties 
coiinlrie of Wales, to labour earnestly to 
have the preaching of the Gospell planted 
Blunng them.' This was dedicated to the 
Earl of Pembroke, lord president of Wales, 
and the rest of the govumora. Thereupon 
Dr. Kobert Some [q. v.], a member of Penir's 
own college at Cambridge, in ' A godly 
treatiae . . . and a confutation of errours 
broached in M. Penries last treatise,' endea- 
Toured to prove that I'enry's account of 
the incompetence of the denfy was wilfully 
exaggerated. Penry immediately isaned a 
iKCSndfdition of his ' Exiualation,' in which 
hficlaimedjo have answered Some's objtM:- 
tions by anticipation. The po«l«ccipt ran : 
' rbave read Master D. Some s bo"ke. The 
reasons he naelli in the questions of the 
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dumbe i 

them I bod answered (a 

this bookti) before he had written. 

1 reverence as a goodly and a teamed idsd, 

The weaknes of bis reasons shalbe showed 

at large Godwilling.' This promise be at 

once fulfilled in ' A Defence of that which 

buth bin written in the questions of the 

ignorant minieterie and the communicating 

with them,' 16mo, loS8. A further defence 

of Penry against ISome's attack was written 

by John Greenwood [q. v.j, and bore the 

title ' M. Some laid open in bis coulers.' 

At this juncture Mrs. Crane, from whose 
house these pamphlets emanated, showed 
signs of alarm, and Penry found it necetsarr 
to secure a new home for bis press, Tbrougn 
eitherhisfBtber-in-law,Godley,or bis patron 
Throckmorton he obtoiued introductions to 
SirliichardKnigbtley[q,v.],&puntan squire, 
who readily offered him and liis press an 
asylum at his mansion of Fawslcy in North- 
amptonshire. Penry's giresB was in working 
order at Fawsley in ^o¥ember, ond tlieru 
were printed in that month a fuUiT criticism 
of Dean Bridges's 'Defence,' "entitled 'The 
Epitome.' There followed a broodsidi', ' IVf- 
toiD mineruU and metaphisicall school -point* 
to be defended by the reuerende bishops ' 
(Lambeth Library). Throckmorton sharel 
with I'enrj- the responsibility for these lucu- 
brations, which exasperated the champiohs of 
episcopacy, and I'enry and bis coadjutors 
foiindtbemselve* the ohjects of biting attack 
by assailants who improved upon their own 
noleuce of language. Their antagonists in- 
cluded not only divines, but many men 
of letters [see lUBVET, JollS, 1569-1593; 
Ltlt, JOus; Xash or NisUK, Tuomaa], j 
Public excitement grew, and the need of 
coDcaalnient on the part of Penry and his 
friends wos greater than before. Wbilo at 
Fawsley, Penry went about disguised like 
a gallant, wearing a light -co loured bat, a 
sword at bis side, and ' a long nkye-coloureil 
cloak,' of which the collar woe edged with 
gold and silver and silk lace. At Cliristmas 
the press was removed to another house of 
Knightley's at Norton. Piut it woa di-emcd 
imprudent to make a jirolonged stay in one 
place, and early next year Penry temporarily 
sett led vritbanothersympathiser, John Hal««, 
who lived at a Louse at Coventry, known 
as the White Friar*. From Coventry be 
issued, on 9 March 1568-9, in continuation of 
his evUer appeals on behalf of Walet, ' A 
vtewe of tome part of sucb publike wanta 
and disorden u are in the Mtrvice of GuJ, 
within her Maiealieit countrie of Walea, 
logiiher with an humble Petition unto this 
bigb court of Parliament for their apeedy 
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i John of Wales ! ' A further appeal to the 
' BDglUh government to reform the church on 
ifce lines Penrj had suggested followed in 
^A humble motion with submission unto the 
Biffbt Honourable L. L. of hir majesties 
]nnTie Counsell. Wherein is laid open to be 
•ODSidered how necessarie it were for the 
good of this Lande, and the Queenes Majes- 
tiat Mtfet jy that Ecclesiasticall discipline were 
nlcmned after the worde of God, and how 
CMily there might be provision for a learned 
'luniatery' (EdmburghP^, 4to, 1690. 

In September 1592, when the controversy 
was subsiding, Penr^ left Edinburgh, with 
tlie intention, accordm^ to his own account, 
«f renewing his evangelising ejQTorts in Wales, 
his own ' poor country.' But he went no 
naver Wales than London. There he joined 
ft congregation of separatists meeting near 
Stepney. He declined all offers of office 
among them in conformity with his theory 
that Christian churches should have no defi- 
nitely appointed ministers. At first he was 
not molested. But next year Anthony An- 
derson, vicar of Stepney, recognised him, and 
on 22 March 1592-3 he was arrested at Rat- 
oliff at the vicars bidding. On the 24th 
lie was committed to the Poultrey Compter. 
He was examined more than once, and clergy- 
men were admitted to the prison with a view 
to arguing him into conformity. He restated 
his objection^la episcopacy, and to the dis- 
cipline of the established church, asserted 
tniat his views were sanctioned by Wyclif, 
Latimer, and Luther, and asked permission 
to take part in a disputation with his ex- 
aminers in the presence of the queen and 
council. A full report of the examination 
to which Mr. Fanshaw and Mr. Justice 
Young subjected him on 10 April was pub- 
lished in tne Low Countries, and circulated 
by his friends in England, together with re- 
ports of similar examinations of earlier date 
of Henry Barrow and John Greenwood, 
who were now Penry's fellow-prisoners. On 
16 May Penry drew up a paper declaring that 
he was ' not in danger of the law for the 
books published in his name, viz. upon the 
Statute 23 Elis., made against seditious 
words' (Strype, WMtgiftj p. 412; Wad- 
DINGTON, Penry, p. 181). 

Although the evidence in the possession 
of the authorities naturally sug^sted that 
he would be charged with complicity in the 
authorship of the Mar-Prelate tracts, no ac- 
cusation was drawn up against him on that 
score. On 21 May 1693 he was put on his 
trial before the court of queen's bench, on a 
charge of having, while at Edinburgh, 
feloniously devised and written certain 
words with intent to excite rebellion and 



insurrection in England. There were two 
separate indictments (Coke, Booke of Entries, 
1614, pp. 353-4). In the first were quoted 
sentences alleged to be by Penry, in which 
the queen was described as having turned 
agai nst Ch rist,' and as preventing ner sub- 
jectl from serving God according to his 
word. The second indictment collected a 
number of expressions attributed to Penry, 
in which the ministers of state and of re- 
ligion were denounced as "conspTfators 
against God — a troop of bloody soul-mur- 
derers, and sacrilegious church-robbers, 
while the council was credited with de- 
lighting in persecuting God's true saints 
and ministers. The quotations were not 
taken from Penry's published works, but ap- 
parently from some manuscript notes found 
in his house at the time of his arrest. De- 
spite the insufficiency of the evidence as set 
forth in these indictments, Penry was found 
guilty of treason and sentenced to death. 
From the queen's bench prison he sent next 
day letters to his wife and chilHren, bidding 
them be steadfast in the faith, and a protest 
to Burghley against the verdict. In the 
latter he apparently admitted the papers set 
out in the indictments to be notes of his 
composition, but they were ' confused, un- 
finished, and unpublished.' They contained 
remarks in opposition to his own views ; he 
had intendea to revise them, but had laid 
them aside for fourteen or fifteen months. 
He should die the queen's fai thful servant ; he 
was no enemy to public ordej:^n church or 
state, he neither sought vainglory nor conten- 
tion, and had not striven to found any school 
of religious opinion. If his death could pro- 
cure quietness for the church of God, and 
for his prince and kingdom, he was satisfied 
to die ; but he desired the queen to be in- 
formed at once of his loyalty (Strype, Whit- 
gift, p. 413, App. p. 304 ; Brook, Puritans, 
ii. 59-63 ; Waddiwgtow, Penn/, pp. 186-200). 
Just a week later, on 29 May, lie was suddenly 
ordered, while at dinner, to prepare for execu- 
tion, and at five o'clock in the afternoon he 
was hanged at St. Thomas-a- Watering, Sur- 
rey. A rhyme expressing the satisfaction of 
the orthodox at his death was current at the 
time in the north of England. It ran : 

The Welchman is hanged 
Who at our Kirke flanged. 
And at her state bangMl ; 
And brened are his buks : 
And tho* ho be hanged, 
Yet he is not wranged : 
The deul has him fanged 
In his kroked kluks. 

(Weevbr, Funeral Monument, 1631, p. 60). 
According to Arthur Hildersam [q. v.], whose 
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•rith Woodbine (afterwards Sir Woodbine) 
Purish fq. y.], he surveyed a large portion 
of the Bolivian Andes which had rarely 
been visited by Europeans. He took ex- 
tensive observations on the snow-lines and 
om the heights of the mountains, the majo- 
ffi^ of which are either extinct volcanos or 
?OiCano8 of exhausted activity. Gualtieri 
was found to be 22,000 feet high, Arequipa 
ISySOO feet, Chirquibamba 21,000 feet, Illi- 
nani 21,300 feet, and SoratA 24,800 feet. 
He was the first to measure these mountains, 
and succeeding explorers have been of opinion 
fehethe somewhat exaggerated their altitudes. 
The mean elevation of the perpetual snow- 
line was 16,990 feet, and the elevation of the 
whole range is so great that the mean height 
of the practicable passes through them exceeds 
14,660 feet. During his journey he found 
fossils of Silurian age at a height of 17,000 
feet, and of carboniferous limestone at 14,000 
feet above the sea. Pentland also visited the 
nountain lake of Titicaca. lie saw that its 
oatlet was the river Desaguadero, whereas all 
maps up to that period had represented the 
river as running into the lake. In 1838 he 
made a tour in the southern province of an- 
cient Peru, visiting Cusco, the capital, and 
the many interesting localities around that 
city {Journal of the Rogal Geographical So- 
t&^, 1835 V. 70-89, with two maps, 1838 
▼iii. 427. and Proceedings, 9 March 1874, 
ra. 215-16 ; Hi7MBOLDT,iro«mo«, Sabine's edit. 
1846-58, i. 362, vol. iv.pt. i. p. Ixxxv). 

I^Vom 1845 he made Kome nis winter resi- 
dence. He was so well acquainted with the 
topography and antiquities of the city that 
lie was selected to act as guide to the Prince 
of Wales on the two occasions of his visiting 
Rome. He edited for John Murray ' A 
Handbook of Kome and its Environs. 
Ninth edition, carefully revised on the spot,' 
1860 ; also the tenth and eleventh editions of 
1871 and 1872; * A Handbook for Travellers 
in Southern Italy,' sixth edition, 1868, and 
*A Handbook for Travellers in Northern 
Italy,' eleventh edition, 1869. He aided 
James Fergusson (1808-1886) [q. v.] in his 
' Sketches of the Antiquities of Cusco,* and 
Mrs. Somerville with information on the 
geology of South America for her * Physical 
Geogrraphy,' 1848. He died at 3 Motcomb 
Street, London, on 12 July 1873, and was 
buried in Brompton cemetery. 

[Foreign Office List, July 1873, p. 154, 
January 1874, p. 203; AtheDaiUin,6 Sept. 1873, 
p. 809.] G. C. B. 

PENTON, STEPHEN (1639-1706), di- 
vine, son of Stephen l*enton, was bom at 
Winchester and baptised at St. Johns 



Church on 9 April 1639. He was admitted 
as scholar of Winchester College in 1653 
(KiRBT, Winchester Scholars, p. 187), and 
matriculated from New College, Oxford, on 
28 June 1659, becoming probationary fellow 
in that year, and remaining a full fellow 
from 1661 to 1072. He graduated B.A. 
7 May 1063, and M. A. 17 Jan. 1666-7. For 
some time he remained at Oxford ; but fix)m 
1670 to 1676 he held the rectory of Tin^e- 
wick, near Buckingham, a living in the gift 
of his college (Lipscomb, Buckinghamshire, 
iii. 124), and so early as 1671 he served as 
chaplain to the Earl of Ailesbury. On 
15 Feb. 1675-6 he was appointed principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, by the provost 
and fellows of Queen*s College, subject to 
the condition that he should resign Tinge- 
wick, and that his college should appomt 
thereto a fellow of Queen's College. While 
principal he built the chapel, which was 
consecrated 7 April 1082, and the adjoining 
library (cf. Wood, History of the Oxford 
Colleges, ed. Gutch, p. 069, and Heari7e, 
Collections, Oxford Hist. Soc, ii. 321-3). 

Penton resigned the principalship for his 
health's sake on 15 March 1683-4, and on 
leaving gave the hall some silver plate 
(ih, i. 263). From 1684 to 1693 he was rec- 
tor of Glympton, and was also lecturer in the 
neighbouring church at Churchill. On the 
nomination of Lord Ailesbury he was in- 
stituted, on 27 Sept. 1693, to the rectory 
of Worth-by-Ripon, and he was collated on 
28 May 1701 to the third prebendal stall at 
Hipon, holding both preferments until his 
death. In a sermon which he preached at St. 
Mary's, Oxford, on 23 Sept. 1705, he pro- 
nounced, according to Hearne, a great enco- 
mium on the Duke of Marlborouffh (Collect 
tions, ed. Doble, i. 47-8). He died on 18 Oct. 
1706, and was buried on 20 Oct. in the chan- 
cel of Worth church, where a quaint inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate commemorates him. 
The epitaph is pnnted in Whi taker's ' Kich- 
mondshire ' (ii. 187). His will, dated 8 Oct. 
1706, with a codicil dated 12 Oct., appears 
in the * Memorials of Ripon Church.^ He 
left the bulk of his estate for the benefit of 
the poor of the parish. Many books were 
given bv him to the Bodleian I^ibrary in 
1702 (Macrat, Annals, 2nd edit. p. 172). 

Wood, in the * Athenoe Oxonienses/ de- 
scribes Penton as possessing 'a rambling 
head ; * but Hearne, m the * Notae et Spici- 
legium * appended to his edition of William 
of Newburgh (iii. 782-3), characterises him 
as * an ingenious honest man, a good scholar, 
a quaint preacher, of a most facetious tem- 
per, of extraordinary good nature ... a 
dcspiser of money and preferments' (cf. 



Heakke, CMectioTtn, i. 298). His works 
are: 1. 'A discourse concerning the wor- 
aliip of God towards the ilolv Table or 
AIlBr,' 1683, of which Heame mth a cop7 
was in Dr. Oharletfs study (rf. ii. 11). 
2, ' The Guardian's Instructor, or the Gentle- 
man's Romance, written for tlte diversion 
and eervice of the gentry' [anon.], 1688. 
It deals with the bringinf; up of children at 
home, and with the training at the unirer- 
nity of Oxford. 3. ' Apparatus ad Theolo- 
gtam in usum Academiarum. I. Generalis. 
£1. Specialis,' 1668 ; dedicated to Thomas, 
earl of Aileabury, with a preface to the 
young academics, especially the fellows of 
New Collejie. 4. ' ^ew Instniclions to the 
Guardian, with a method of institution from 
Three years of age to Twenty-one,' 16&1; 
dedicot'ed to Charles, lord Bruce, son and 
heir to the Earl of Ailesbury. Dr. Knight, 
in his ' Life of Dean Colet ' (p. 145), notes 
the condescension of Penton, ' a verr worthy 
and noted man, who not only pubfish'd the 
" Guardian's Instruction for Youth," but 
(even luterly) a " Hornbook (or A. B. C.) 
for Ohildren."' 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Wood's Lifa, pp. 
Uxzir-v; Wood's AthsQEe OxoD. (Bliss), iii. 
106B, JT, fiSO, Fasti, ii. 265, 39*; Wood's Ox- 
ford Cnllexei, ed. Gulch, p. 6SS ; Momoriats of 
Kipon Church, ed. Her. J. T. Fowler (Surteea 
Boc,)- ii- 200-303 : Niehols's Topogr. and Oecoa- 
logist. iii. 430, 432. 593 ; Whilakor's Ricbmoad- 
Bhire. ii. 187.] W. P. C. 

PENTREATH, DOLLY (1685-1777), 
la^t surviving speaker of the Comiah lan- 
guage, [See Jeffeet, Doeotky,] 

PEPLOE, SAMUEL (1668-1752), bisliop 
of Chester, was born at Dawley Parva in 
Shropshire, and baptised on 3 July I66S. 
Hia father, Podmote or Padmore Peploe, 
seems to have been in humble circumstances. 
From Penkridge school in Staffordshire Pep- 
loe proceeded to Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated as a battler of Jesus College 12 May 
16S7. He graduated B.A. 13 March 1691, 
and M.A. ID 1693. Having taken holy 
orders, be was presented to the rectory of 
Kedleston, near Derb^. in 1695 (Cos, 
Ckuraheg of Dfrbythtre, iii. 174), A strong 
wkig in politics, and a latitudinarian in re- 
ligion, Peploe attracted the notice of Sir 
Charles Hoghton, a strenuous supporter of 
Revolution principlesin Lancashire. Hogh- 
ton nominated him to the important vicarage 
of Preston in 1700. 

Preston was then a stronghold of the 
Jacobites, to whom through life Peploe was 
uncompromisingly opposed. This, coupled 
'Rith a somewhat overbearing manner, ren- 



dered him obnoxioiH in the town, although 
he greatly exerted himself to improve " 
educational and religious condition, 
look a prominent part in buildingabluecoat 
school in 1703, and in founding Csdley 
School in 1707. After the Jacobite occupa- 
tion in 1716 he viewed with alarm the large' 
number of Roman catholic residents in tm 
town, and he procured the erection of two 
new churches. While Preston was ii 
hands of the Jacobites, tradition says that • 
party of rebels entered the church while iha 
vicar was reading the prayers, and threat ene(t 
bim with instant death unleaa he ceased 
praying for the 'Hanoverian usurper.' With 
great self-pogeession Peploe continued th» 
eervice, only pausing to say, ' Soldier, I am. 
doing my duty ; do you do yours.' On thir 
incident being related to George I, he is re- 
ported to have said : ' Peep-low, Peep-low 
IS he called ? ' Then, with an oath, he ai 
' But he shall peep high; I will make him k 
bishop.' Wbether this story be authentio' 
or no, Peploe's subsequent advancement wu 
probably rather an acknowledgment of Hm 
active assistance rendered by bim to ths' 
commission for forfeited estates, appointed!' 
in 1716, to which he furnished an elaborate' 
report of ' estates granted to superstitious 
uses in and about Preston ' I Forfeited EttaUt 
Paptn, P.K.O. p. 34). On 1 Jnly \TiA 
Peploe was nommated by the king wardea™ 
of the collegiate church of Manchester, i 
succession to Dr. Richard Wroe [q. vj Tl 
statutes requiring the warden to be B.D, i 
Ll'.D., he obtained the former degree fi 
Archbishop Wake, and therebv was thongU 
tohavecast a slur upon Oxford. On pre«enV 
ing himself for induction the visitor, Frania 
Gastrell [q, v.], bishop of Chester, hesitate 
to perform the office, on the plea that i 
nniversity degree was essential to the dif 
nily. The matter was taken into the court q 
king's bench, which decided in PepWI 
favour, ruling that the legatine poiwer e 
confening degrees was established, and tf ' 
the degrees so Conferred were of equal ti 
dity with university degrees in qualifyiq 
for ecclesiastical preferment. 

As warden of Manchester, Peploe 
volved in constant disputes with his 
On all religious and political questions Ii 
found himself alone ; and the episcopal ria 
tor, to whom frequent appeals were 
was on the side of his opponents, 
other hand, his tolerant views made him | 
general favourite with the dissenters. 

On the death of Gastrell, Peploe wad noni 
nated to succeed him at Chester. He wi 
consecrated on 12 April 1726, when he n 
signed Preston, retaining Manchester in eon 
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mendam. A fresh legal difficulty at once 
Aiote. The bishop of Chester was visitor 
of Manchester College^ and the warden of 
Manchester was one of the persons to be 
▼iuted. But the two offices were now 
united in one person, and he could not visit 
himself. After much unseemly contention 
between the warden and his tory clergy, the 
ministry of the dav passed a measure ap- 
pointing the king visitor whenever the war- 
denahip should be held with the bishopric of 
Chester. But this arrangement failed to 
put an end to the dissensions in the chapter, 
and Peploe found it prudent to resign his 
post of warden in 1788, his son being ap- 
Dointed his successor. He now became 
legal visitor of the college, and, supported 
by the new warden, lost no time in re- 
docing the refractory chapter to outward 
obedience. 

With the diocesan clergy the bishop dealt 
much more successfully. In spite ot a hot 
temper, he was b^ no means unpopular with 
them. During his episcopate he consecrated 
thirty-nine churches. He also erected two 
new galleries in the choir of his cathedral 
<[Han8HALl, Chester, p. 99). In 1739 he was 
involved in a dispute with the mayor of 
Chester, who, being refused admission into 
the Abbey Court by the bishop when pro- 
claiming war against Spain, ordered the 
gates to De broken down (Hemixoway, Ches- 
ter, ii. 248). During the Jacobite rebellion 
of 1745-6 Peploe, staunch to his early prin- 
ciples, preached a sermon in his cathedral 
(13 Oct. 1746J, afterwards published under 
the title * Popish Idolatry a strong Reason 
why Protestants should steadily oppose the 
present Rebellion.' The bishop died at Chester 
on 21 Feb. 1752, and was buried on the 28th 
of the^ same month in the cathedral. The in- 
acription on his monument shows that he 
was one of the few English bishops who 
never took a doctor's degree. 

Peploe was a man of great determination, 
and totally regardless of public opinion in 
the dischai^ of his duties. A strong and un- 
flinching partisan in politics, his whole life 
was passed in an atmosphere of strife. Rut 
he was by no means destitute of generous 
instincts ; and his scheme of religious tole- 
ration embraced even the Roman catholics. 

By his first wife, Ann, daughter of Thomas 
Browne, esq., of Shredicote, Stafibrdsliire, he 
had one son and four daughters. She died 
on 26 Nov. 1705. On 8 Jan. 1712 he married 
Ann, daughter of his predecessor, Thomas 
Birch, vicar of Preston, by whom he had 
no surviving issue. Mrs. Peploe survived 
her husband. The bishop*s only son, Samuel 
{160^1781), commonly known as * Peploe 
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Junior,* was vicar of Preston 1726-43, 
prebendary of Chester 1727-81, vicar of 
Northenden 1727-81, archdeacon of Rich- 
mond 1729-81, warden of Manchester 1738- 
1781, vicar of Tattenhall 1743-81, and chan- 
cellor of Chester 1748-81. The family is 
now represented by the Webb-Peploes of 
Gamstoiie, Herefordshire (Bubke, Landed 
Gentry). 

Peploe only published a few sermons and 
charges. His portrait was painted by Win- 
stanley, and engraved by P aber (Bbohley, 
Catahffue). 

[Raines's Rectors of Manchester (Chetham 
Soc. Publ., vol. vi. new ser.); Hibbert- Ware's 
History of the Collegiate Church, Manchester; 
Smith's Records of the Parish Charch of Preston ; 
Halley's Lancashire : its Puritanism and Non- 
conformity ; Cheshire Sheaf, vols. i. and ii. ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714 ; Stubbs's 
Registram ; Act-books of the Diocese of Chester; 
information supplied by the Vicar of Dawley.] 

F. S. 

PEPPERELL, Sir WILLIAM (1696- 
1759), the ' hero of Louisburg,' was bom at 
Kittery Point, Maine, on 27 June 1696. His 
father was a native of Tavistock, Devon- 
shire, who emigrated to the Isle of Shoals, 
Massachusetts, in early life, and from a penni- 
less fisherman became a great shipowner and 
merchant. He died in 1734. His mother 
was Margery Bray, whose parents emigrated 
to escape religious ^rsecution. Taking a 
personal share in his father*s timber and 
warehousing trade, he grew up robust and 
hardy. Accustomed from his infancv to the 
alarms of Indian warfare, he was bred to 
the use of arms and trained to face danger. 

Pepperell and his brother rapidly improved 
their father's busin&<ts. His earlier years 
were devoted to building vessels and plan- 
ning voyages to Europe and the "West Indies. 
But he was an active officer in the Maine 
militia, of which he was a colonel by 1722. 
He was by that time a foremost man in the 
colony, and soon was almost sole proprietor 
of the to>vns of Saco (which for a time was 
called Pepperellboro*) and Scarboro*, with 
large properties in Portsmouth, Hampton, 
and elae>vnere. In 1727 he was first elected 
to the council of Massachusetts, and was 
annually re-elected till his death. 

The New England colonies had been con- 
stantly annoyed by the depredations of the 
Frencli, acting from their base at Louisburg, 
and in 1745 they decided to make an effort to 
capture the place. It was a bold enterprise 
for a force of colonial militia, aided by a few 
British ships, to attack one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world — the* Dunkirk of Ame- 
rica.' Pepperell was appointed to command 
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the expedition, and the choice oftba govern- 
ment was approved hy the ' united voice of 
the provinces.' On 29 April 1745 the fleet 
of one hundred vessels — ftll, except the mea- 
of-war, quite small— uniled into the Unrbour 
of Louiahurg ri^fht under the guna of the 
fortrras, effected a landing, and commenced 
a siege whicU illustrated the resource, pluck, 
and determination of the colonists. On 
16 June the fortress capitulated, and the 
Maine militia marched into it. Their success 
created consternation and chagrin in Fraace, 
and a great eipedition was at once planned 
for the recovery of the place, which was, 
however, held till the termination of the 
war in 1748. Pepperell next projected the 
conquest of Canada ; he waa made a colonel 
of ttie kinft's army, and commisaioned to 
raise a regular regiment, but waa not called . 
upon to carry out any important operation. I 
Onl5Nov. 1746 he was for hia great service j 
created a baronet by the slyle of Pepperell 
of Maaaachusetts. 

In 1747 he built in his yard one frigate I 
and two other vessels for the British navy. 1 
In 1749, having retired from business, he re- 
solved to viait England, and embarked for ] 
London, where he vias cordially received by ' 
George II and presented by the city of Lon- 
don with a service of plate. On the renewal 
of war with France in 17r)5 he took the field | 
with a regiment of a thousand men, but 
saw no active service. He was, however, in 
February 1759, promoted lieutennnt-genecal 
in the British army. He died at Kittery on 
16 July following. 

Pepperell married, on March 1733, Mary, 
daughter of Grove Hirst of Boston, who sur- 
vived him thirty years, and bv her had two 
children — a son, who died in his lifetime, in 
1751, and adaughter Elizabeth, who married 
one Sparkway, and had a son, who took the 
name of Pepperell, and was created a baronet 
in 1764, in compliment to the grandfather, 
but died without male issue. 

[Life of Sir W. Popperall. bart., by Usbsr 
ParsQEH, Boston, 1856; ColIecUonsof Mnssachu- 
■ettfl Hial, Sou. ; Wilhrow'a History of CbiihIii, 
p. 188 ; Bourinot's Capn Breton.] C. A. H. 

PEPUSCH, JOHN CHRISTOPHER 

(1667-1752), professor of music and com- 
poser, the son of a German proteatant cler^- 
toan, was born ut Berlin in 1667, and studied 
the organ under Orosse, and musical theory 
under 10 ingenberg. At the age of fourteen he 
played at court, accompanying a singer, and 
was soon afterwards appointed the teacher 
of Prince Frederick William. That post he 
filled for six years, pursuing his own studies 
in the meanwhile. In 1667 Pepusch waa 



in Holland, where his earlier works ■ 
published by Etienne Koger ; but at the end 
of the following year he came to England^ 
tempted probably by the success of Bu<v 
noncini (Ggebrs). tliough a story is told of 
an act of kingly severity at Berlin, wbidi 
Hawkins auppoaed to have been the causa 
of the musician's anxiety to quit the Prussian 



In London Pepusch was at first employed 
as viola-player in the Drury Lane orcheetrA 
f Mbsdbl) ;' in 1700 he was given the con- 
ductor's place at the harpsichord, with Iha 
privilege of fitting operas for the stage, and 
adding his own music. H?, for in«tanc^ 
introiluced bis song, 'How blest is a soldier, 
into ' Thomyria.' 1707. But aa early as 169S 
one of his Eonatos had been performed in 
Edinburgh (Htrex), and in 1704 he wpot« 
concerted muaic for some musicians brou^ht- 
over to England by his brother, Gott&ied 
(Bubnet), and set tomusicsomepi^j (Tocca- 
gimi. His first independent publication con- 
sisted of cantatas composed in the Italian 
manner. Handel, however, was then form- 
ing English musical taste, and Pepusch's 
rather artificial and pedantic productioiui 
fell flat. Bowing to circumstances, he n>- 
cognised somewhat grudgingly the superior 
genius of Handel, whom he described as ■ a, 
good practical musician,' and entered upon liis' 
true career as a teacher of tlie 8cleiic« of 

Pepusch had thoroughly mastered past and 
generally obsolete leaniing on hisaubject, but 
he unfortunately had no true appreciation of 
musical development; for him the moat 

Eerfect method lay in the ancifnt system of 
exiachords ; the last word in practical musio 
had been uttered hy Corelli. Greater eKai^ 
gsrations followed as Pepusch advanced m 
years. He appeared through life to cling tO' 
a rule of his early years which he impreuad 
upon Burney, ' I waa determined not tc go 
to bed at night without knowing eomethinr 
that I did not know in the morning;' and 
having conquered all existing worlds of mnsi- 
cal knowledge, he sought in bis last days for 
worlds supposed to be lost. He waselectedft 
fellow of the Royal Society on 13 Jnne 1746, 
and read a paper at a meeting, which waa', 
afterwards pu blishedCrrniMnrtion*, vol, sliT, 
pt.i.p.3(t6). He must, as Burney relaleSihavB 
bewildered himself and some of his scfaolarv 
with the' Greek genero, scales, diagrams, geo- 
metrical, arithmetical, and barmonical pro- 
portions ; qnantities, apotomes, lemmas, and 
e veryt 111 ng concemin gancientharmoniesthat 
was dark, unintelligible, and foreign to com- 
mon and useful practice. . . . Yet, though he 
fettered the genius of his scholars by ontir 
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qnat«d rules, h« knew tin* mccluinical laws of < S-juire of Alaati;i' wiis niort' succt'ssfiil, IT'Ji't ; 
narmony so well that in glancing over 11 score ! but the greatest triumph of the series wa«( 
he could by a stroke of his pen smooth the *Th<' IV'ggar's Opera/ J7i*7-H. IVpuscli's 
wildest and most incoherent notes into me- ! overture, accompaniments, and basses wero 
lody,and make them submissive to harmony, ' incorpi^rat»xl into this work, tlie raw material 
instantly setting the suiktHuous or deficient of which consisted of country dances, popular 
aotea, and suggesting a base from which there tunrs, and the like. The selections wen' 
was no appear (///*^ry, iv. (W?^). His ec- made with judgment, and no lapses intf» 
eentricities detracted little from the respect j ancient lore marrtjd the happy simplicity of 
which his peculiar talents commanded, nor tht?ir st'tting. Tlie less known * l*olly,* 17l*!>, 
did they count for much against his skill in and *The Wedding,' 1731, were produced 
training sound musicians : among his pupils afterwards. 

were Doctors Boyce, Nares, Howard, Cooke, ' In the course of his zeal f«^r diffusing 
levers, BAbell,Keeble,Iiawlings, Berg, and knowledge, IVpusch was drawn into Bishop 
J.C.Smith. To encourage the study of seven- ' Berkeley's abortive scheme for founding a 
teenth-century work, he established in 1710 ' college in the Bermudas ""sfe Bekkklev, 
the academy for the pnictiee of ancient vocal I Oeokue, Kl8o-17.W. In l?.*i7 he accepted 
and instrumental mu*«ic. Pepusch was for ' the po.-t of organist to the Charterhous*', 
nany years its director. It flourished accord- 1 where he took up his abcxle. For a few 
ing to the original scheme until 1734, when years l»efore his death he saw only favourite 
it was resolved to withdraw the choir-boys, | pupils and old friends in his rooms, and now 
and the performances languished for want of and then ho would play chess. He died 
sopranos; it may be noted that no women ■ 20 July 1702, aged 85, and was buried in 
were admitted even to the audience. To ! th»' chapel of the Charterhouse. A full 
secure children's voices the managers after- ' cht)ral service was performed at his funeral 
wards determined to oiler them instruction by the gentlemen and childn'U of tin* aca- 
on low terms, and, when parents eagerly re- | demy and the choristers of St. Paul's. In 
sponded to the invitation, Pejuisch gene- ' 17t)7 a memorial tablet was put uj) on the 
roosly undertook this additional burden. | south wall of the cha]tel by tht> members of 
Thongh devoting himself mainly to tuition. ; the academy, to which h(> had be:}ueathcd 
Pepusch did not wholly relinquish composi- , valuable music. Oldys notes that in 1737 
tion. Ills fine anthem *Uejoice in the I^ord, I Pei>u.sch olfered him any assistance that his 
O ye righteous,' probably belongs to the ancient collections of music would afford 
period after 1712, when Pepusch was n*- ' for a history- of the art and its professors in 
tuned by the duke of Chandos as mneAtro ' England. Owing to a series of blunders most 
di cappella at Cannons, and supplied the of the library was dispersed, but some of his 
chapel ser\*ices, until ho retired in favour of ' papers came into the Lands of Hawkins, and 
Handel. ' thence to the British Museum. 

On 9 July 1713 Pepusch, with Croft, was ' Pepusch married in 1718 Fnincesca Mar- 
. admitted from Magdalen College M us. Boc. gherita de I /lupine 'see KriXKJ; their son 
Oxford. Ho rather oflended the university died in 173S). A portrait of Pepusch was 
by bringing London performers to assist in iriven by Hayes to the music school at Oxford. 
rendering uis acts, and by giving public Hawkins includes an engraving, after Hud- 
concerts in the city for his benefit. His i son's ])aiuting, in his Mlistury' (p. 831). 
exercise celebrating the |)eaceof I'trecht Pepusch wnite and spoke English imperfectly, 
was never published. A copy of the words, j and he had t he assistance of James ( irassineau 
printed on uoth sides of a folio leaf, was in and Jolin Immyns as amanuens4's and seere- 
br. Bliss*8 library. taries : it is thought probable that he super- 

After 1714 he was frequently employed to ' intended the translation by the former of 
supply Lincoln's Inn fields theatre with Br>)ssards ' Dictionnaire,' published in 1740 
music. He produced there, with musical . ((iKovi;). His * Short Treat i<!e on Harmony.* 
settings, ' Venus and Adonis,' 1715; 'Apollo ' containing the elements of his teaching, was 
and Daphne/ 1715; 'Death of Dido,' 1/16; published by him in 17.'U. The year l»efore 
•The Union of the three Sister Arts,' a St. \ a work so entitled and founded on the master's 
Cecilia'sdayentertainment, which had a long method was given to the world, without 
run, 1723; 'Diocletian,' of which Mrs. Pen- : guidance or permission from him, by an in- 
darves wrote (1724), *I was very much dis- ' di>trei't pupil. He dictated, but did not 
appointed, for instead of Purcells music, we ; print, ' A short Account of the Twelve Modes 
hail Papuch's, and very humdrum it was; \ ofrtmipo.>ition and their IVigrcssion in every 
indeed. 1 never was so tired of anything in Octav.' 
all my life' (Dglaxt, Corre^ptmdtnce), *The . Among his published works, besiiles those 
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cabinet in April 1835 the great seal was put 
into commission, Pepys, Vice-chancellor 
Shadwell, and Mr. Justice Bosan(][uet being 
the lords commissioners. Resigning the 
maatership of the rolls with considerable re- 
luctance, Pepys was appointed lord chan- 
cellor on 16 Jan. 1836, and four days after- 
words was created Baron Cottenham of 
Cottenham in the county of Cambridge. He 
took his seat in the House of Lords at the 
opening of parliament on 4 Feb. 1836 {Jour- 
nais of the Ifouse of Lords, Ixviii. 4), and on 
28 April following brought in a bill for the 
better administration of justice in the hi^h 
court of chancery, and also an appellate juris- 
diction bill (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. xzxiii. 
402-24). ' His speech on this occasion,' says 
Lord Campbell, *was tame, confused, and 
dissuasive * {Life of Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell, 1881, ii. 82), and both bills were subse- 
;[uently thrown out on the second reading 
Pari. Debates, xxxiv. 413-86 ; Journals of 
the House of Lords, Ixviii. 294). In the ses- 
sion of 1837-8 Cottenham carried a bill for 
amending the laws for the relief of insolvent 
debtors (1 & 2 Vict. c. 110). Disapproving 
of an alteration made in his bill, Cottenham 
obtained the appointment of a commission 
in November 1839, which recommended the 
abolition of imprisonment on final process, 
and the union of bankruptcy and insolvency 
{Pari Debates, 1840, vol. xvi.) On 27 Aug. 
1841 he reintroduced the bill, which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the house in the pre- 
vious session, for facilitating the administra- 
tion of justice by transferring the equity 
jurisdiction of the court of exchequer to the 
court of chancerv, and by estabLshing two 
additional vice-chancellors (ib, 3rd ser. lix. 
339). Before the bill became law (5 Vict. 
c. 5) the Melbourne ministry was defeated in 
the House of Commons, and Cottenham re- 
signed office on 3 Sept. 1841. In 1844 Cot- 
tenham*s bill for carrying out the report of 
the commission of inquiry into the bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency laws was finally re- 
jected in favour of lirougham's alternative 
measure ^7 & 8 Vict. c. 96), which remedied 
some of tue harshest features of the old sys- 
tem, though it was not sufficiently drastic to 
satisfy Cottenham. On the formation of Lord 
John KusselPs first administration in July 
1846 Cottenham was reappointed lord chan- 
cellor. On 28 July 1846 he moved the 
second reading of the small debts bill {Pari, 
Debates, Ixxxviii. 109-13), by which the 
modem county courts were first established 
(9 & 10 Vict. c. 96). In March 1847 he in- 
troduced a bill to facilitate the sale of en- 
cumbered estates in Ireland {ParL Debates, 
Srd ser. xci. 262). Though it passed the 



House of Lords, the bill was dropped in the 
House of Conunons; and on 24 Feb. 1848 
Cottenham moved the second reading of a 
more elaborate measure for enabling the em- 
barrassed owners of life estates in Ireland to 
sell their property {ib, 3rd ser. xcvi. 1249-61), 
which received the royal assent during the 
session (11 & 12 Vict. c. 48). Cottenham*8 
health had for some time past been ^vin? 
way, and he was frequently incapacitated 
from his duties. He snoke for the last time 
in the House of Lords on 8 March 1860 
(Pari, Debates, 3rd ser. cix. 632). On 22 April 
tollowing he issued a series of orderp pro- 
viding a new method of claims in chancery 
(Macnaoiiten and Gordon, Reports, vol. i. 

Ep. xiv-lv). He was created Viscount Crow- 
urst and Earl of Cottenham on 11 June, 
and, having resigned the great seal on the 
19th of the same month, he went abroad in 
search of health. He died at Pietra Santa 
in the duchy of Lucca on 29 April 1861, 
the seventieth anniversary of his birth, 
and was buried at Totteridge in Hertford- 
shire. 

Cottenham was a steady and consistent 
whig, a sound lawyer, and an exceedingly 
able judge. His judgments, which were 
more remarkable for their sound sense than 
for any subtle reasoning, were clear, busi- 
nesslike, and free from afiectation or dis- 
play. Brougham declared that his appoint- 
ment of Pepys to the mastership of the rolls 
was his 'own best title to the gratitude of 
the profession ' {Life and Times of Lord 
Brouffham, 1871, iii. 442). 'His skill in 
deciding cases,' says Campbell, * arises from 
a very vigorous understanding, unwearied 
industry in professional plodding, and a com- 
plete mastery over all tne exist mg practice, 
and all the existing doctrines of the court of 
chancery. He considers the system which 
he has to administer as the perfection of 
human wisdom. Phlegmatic in everything 
else, here he shows a considerable degree of 
enthusiasm ' {Life of Lord Chancellor Camp- 
bell, ii. 207). He was neither an eloquent 
orator nor a great advocate. As a law re- 
former he was not very successful, and as a 
politician he was a decided failure. Ab- 
sorbed in his legal work, he had no tastes or 
interest outside his profession. He cared 
little for society, was cold and reserved in 
his manners, and extremely tenacious of his 
opinions. He rarely spoke in the House of 
Commons, but in the upper house he was 
compelled by reason of his position to take 
a more frequent part in the debates. In the 
cabinet he is said to have remained silent, 
unless some point of law was expressly put 
him. His judgments will be found in Clark 



and Finelly's ' Ileporia of Cuses Itenrd ani 
decided in the House of Lords," Cooper 



and Craig, Craig and Phillips, Phillips, ITall 
and Twellf, and Macnaghlen and Gordon. 
Aroone his roust important decisions were 
those delivered bv him in the Auchterarder 
ease (Clake anJ Finblly, vi. e4a-756), 
U'Connell'B case fi*. xi- 155-426), and in the 
cftsesoFTuUett p. Armstrong and Scarborough 
V. Bonoan (MTLNEand CE-Ua,iv. 377-407). 
Itis scheme for the reform of chanceiy ia 
printed in Ifardv's ' Memoiisof Henrv,Lord 
Langdalf,' \&i2, ix. 352-6. 

He married, on 30 June 1821, Caroline 
Elizabeth, second daughter of WilliamWing- 
field (afterwords Wingfield -Baker), K.C., 
chief justice of the Brecon circuit, and sub- 
aegueutl; a master in chancery, bj whom ha 
had fifteen children. He ivaa succeeded in 
the earldom by his eldest ton. Charles Kd- 
ward, who died unmarried on 18 Feb. 1S63, 
when the family honours devolved upon his 
next brother, ■ft'llliam John, whose eldest 
9on is the fourth and present earl. Hia 
widow survived him many years, and died 
at Sunuinghill, Berltghire, on 7 April 1868, 
aged 65. Coitenham was descended from 
John Pepys of Coitenham, Cambridgeshire, 
a great-uncle of Samuel Pepya the diarist. 
By the death of his elder brother, Sir Wil- 
liam Weller Pepjs, on 6 Oct. 1845, the 
baronetcy conferred upon his father (23 June 
1801) devolved upon Cotlenbam, who also 
inherited, on 9 Dec. 1849, the baronetcy 
which had been conferred ujion his uncle, 
Sir Lucas Pepya [it- v.] He was appointed 
a governor of the Charterhouse on 17 Feb. 
1836, and served as treasurer of Lincoln's 
Inn in 18S7. ITie full-length portrait of 
Cottenham in his chancellor's robes, by H. P. 
Brigga, It.A., which was exhibited at the 
loan collection of national portraits at 
South Kensington in 1868 (Catalogue, Ni 



a engraved by Thomas Luj 
loou, ilis portrait was also poii ' 
George Hayter and C. R. Leslie. 



■/by Sir 



[Be«idcB (he antboritin cited in iLc text, tha 
foU'iwiiig looks Binong others )i»tb been con- 
aultcd : Lord Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chnn- 
Pellnm, 1 86*1, vol. viii. ; Walpoles Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1880-6. volaiii.andiT. ^Torrens'sMBmoirs 
of William. Viscount Melboorne, 1«78, i. 47-8, 
ii. i-a-(, 178. 400; L« Marchant'a Memoir of 
Lord Alrhorp. 18T6. pp. 58-08. 391 1 t'oss's 
Judges of Enelsnd. 1861, in. 239-42 i LhtMbk. 
xlvi. 280-8: Law Bariew.iiv. 353-9; CuBBiins's 
Htsr. of Hortfordehire, Hundrod of Broadwater, 
1877, pp. 301. S08; Gent. M.ip. iafil.pl. ii. pp. 
84-fi ; Pepjs's GeDealegy of tbo Pcpys Family, 




I88T: Times for 3 and 3 Ftppl. 1841, and 8 Uaj 
ISol ; Doyle's Cfficiiil Barcmage. 1886, i. 464; 
U. B. C.'h Complete PesragK. 1889, ii. 3S3l 
Orad. Cantabr. 1866. p. 297 : Linioln'* Iqd R»- 

S'aters; Batler'i Harrow Lists, 1840. p. JS3| 
■ydn'a Book of Dignities, 1890; Official B*- 
turo of List« of Members of PartiamfQt, pt. ii, 
pp. 332, 336. 3tS, ms : Kotea and Querie*. Sell 
«r. iriii. ai3, 7th Bcr. vii. 389. 438, 474, viii. ,)8.i 
Q. F. E. B. 

PEPTS, HENRY (1783-1860), bishop 
of Worcester, younger brother of Charlei 
Christopher Pepye, earl of Cottenham [q. v.], 
was bom in Wimpole Street, London, oa 
18 April 1783. Educated at Trinity Coll^^e^ 
Cambridge, he graduated B.A. in 1801, aiu' 
then, migmting as a fellow to St. John' 
College, proceeded M.A. 1807, R.D. 1814, 
D.D. 1840. 

He was rector of Aspeden, Hertfordshire^ 
from 12 June 1B18 to 28 April 1827, and 
held with it the college living of 3IoteIan, 
EsMX, from 10 Aug. 1822 until 1840. On 
3 Feb. 1826 he was appointed a prebendary 
of Wells, and on 31 March 182i rector of 
Westmill, Hertfordshire. In politics he was 
a liberal. On 27 Jan. 1840 he was, on Lord 
Melbourne's recommendation, elevated to 
the bishopric of Sodor and Jinn, was c( 
crated at Whitehall on 1 March, arrived at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, on 27 April, waft in* 
stalled at St. Mary's, Casileton, on 8 Mar, 
and left the island on 4 May 1841, on lui 
translation to the see of Worcester. 

In tlieHouite of Lords, although he voted 
in favour of the cliief liberal measures, ha 
only spoke twice on ecclesiastical queelionft 
of small importance. Personally he was very 
popular, and was conscientious in the dls> 
charge of his diocesan duties. Ho was ft 
generous patron of the triennial festival of 
the Three Choirs. 

He died at Ilarllehurv Castle, Stouipoit^ 
Worcestershire, on 13 Piov. 1800. 

He married, on 27 Jan. 1824, Maria, third. 
dnugliter of the Right Hon. John Sullivan, 
commissioner of the board of control. Sfatt 
died on 17 June 1886, in her ninetieth yeaf^ 
having had four children : (1) Philip Heniy 
Pepvs, registrar of the London court at 
bankruptcy ; (2) Herbert George Pepyl 
honorary canon of Worcester ; (.3) Mus 
Louisa PepjE, who married the Iter. Ed- 
ward Winningion Ingram : and (4) Emiljr 
Pepys, who married the Rev. and Hon. 
William Henry Lyitelton, and died on 
12 Sept. 1877. 

Pepys pnbUshed 'The Remains of tha 
late Lord Viscount Royston, with a Memoir 
of hia Life,' 1838, six charges and two sing]a 
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- [Berrow*«» Worcester Journal, 17 Nov. 1860, 
1^ 6. 24 No7. p. 3 ; Gent. Mftg. December I860, 

Jb 674 ; Bod 8 Peerage, 1860, p. 586 ; Times, 
• Not. 1860, p. 12, 22 Nov. p. 12 ; Guardian, 
ftl Not. 1860, p. 1,006; Illustr. London News, 
^ Not. 1860, p. 497.] G. C. B. 

PKPYS, Sir LUCAS (1742-1830^ bart., 
pbyucian, Bon of William Pepys, a banker, 
^nd his wife Hannah, daughter of Dr. 
Hiehard Russell of Brighton, was born in 
Ijondon on 26 Ma^ 1742. Uo was educated 
fftEton andat Christ Church, Oxford, whence 
fee ffraduated B.A.. on 9 May 1764. He then 
atndied medicine at Edinburgh, and after- 
wurds graduated at Oxford, M.A. on 13 May 
1767, M.B. on 30 April 1770, and M.D. 
on 14 June 1774. Before his M.B. de- 
gree he obtained a license to practice from 
the university of Oxford, took a house in 
•IjondoD, and on 10 Feb. 1769 was elected 
shysician to the Middlesex Hospital, and 
peid o£Bce for scTen years. In the summer 
lie used to practice at Brighton. He was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 
on 90 Sept. 1775, was censor in 1777, 1782, 
1786, and 1796, treasurer from 1788 to 1798, 
nnd president from 1804 to 1810. In 1777 
he was appointed physician-extraordinary to 
the king, and in 1792 physician-in-ordinary. 
He was created a baronet on 22 Jan. 1784. 
He attended Qeorge HI in his mental dis- 
order of 1788-9, and in that of 1804. He 
was examined on the subject of the king's 
iiealth by a committee of the Houi^e of Com- 
mons on 7 Jan. 1789. He then thought it 
likely that the king would recover in time, 
And stated that he had observed signs of im- 
proyement. He attended two days a week 
At KeWy where the king was, from four in 
the afternoon till eleven the next morning, 
.having a consultation often either with Sir 
George Baker or Dr. Kichard Warren. In 
1794 he was made physician-general to the 
army, and was president of an army medical 
board, on which it was his duty to nominate 
,all the army physicians. When so many sol- 
diers fell ill of fever at Walcheren, he was 
ordered to go there and report. He was so 
ill-adyised as to decline, and the board was 
in consequence abolished ; but he was granted 
a pension. He had a large practice, and 
after Jenner s discovery he was an active 
supporter of the National Vaccine Institu- 
tion. He was punctual and assiduous as 
President of the College of Physicians, but 
is only published work was the Latin pre- 
,face to the ' London Pharmacopoeia * of 1809. 
He married, on 30 Oct. 1772, Jane Eliza- 
beth, countess of Rothes, and had by her 
two sons and a daughter. He married again, 
on 29 June 1813, Deborah, daughter ot Dr. 



Anthony ^Vskew [q. v.], who 8ur\-ived him. 
His house was in Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, and he died there on 17 June 1830. 
He is described by Dr. Munk, who knew 
several of his contemporaries, as * a person of 
great firmness and determination, somewhat 
uictatorial in his manner.' His portrait was 
painted by Edridge. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. ii. 304; Picture of ths 
Present State of the Royul College of Physicians, 
London, 1817 ; Report from the Committee ap- 
pointed to examine the Physicians who have 
attended liis Majesty, 1789; Leckj's Hist, of 
England.] N. M. 

PEPYS, Sir KICHARD a588 P-1669), 
lord chief justice of Ireland, bom about 
1588 at Cottenhum, was second son of John 
Pepys (fl, 1604) of the Middle Temple and 
of Impmgton, near Cottenham, Cambridge, 
and of Elizabeth {d. 1642), daughter of John 
Bendish of Bower Hall, Bumpstead, Essex. 

Kichard joined the Middle Temple, and 
sat in the Short parliament (16 March 1639- 
KUO) OS member for Sudbury, Suffolk. In 
1642 he was left heir to the estate of his 
elder brother John, and in 1643-4 was elected 
treasurer of the Middle Temple. His shield 
of arms is in the wainscoting and window of 
that hall, dated 1644. The only reference 
to his pleading is in 1640 {^State Papers^ 
Dom. cccclxx. 113). In January 1654 he 
was appointed serjeant-at-law, and was im- 
mediately after a member of the commis- 
sion for the spring circuit through the mid- 
land counties. ()n 30 May in the same year 
ho was api)ointed baron of the exchequer, 
in spite of scruples as to the Protector's 
legal authority. On 21 June he was com- 
manded by the I'rotector to go on the Essex 
circuit * without incurring any penalty ' 
(Council Book I. vol. 75, p. 387, Record 
Office). 

On 17 Aug. of the same year he was, with 
four others, appointed by Cromwell to be of 
the counsel to Deputy Fleetwood in Ireland. 
On 25 Sept. a warrant was issued to prepare 
a bill for constituting Pepys lord chief jus- 
tice for holding pleas in the upper bench 
in Ireland during good behaviour, and at a 
salary of 500/. per annum (Sl(/ane Ayncough 
MS. 4184, fol. 47). From 14 June l'(V>5 till 
20 Aug. 1656, when William Steele became 
chancellor, Pepys was chief commissioner of 
the great seal m Ireland. He died at Dublin 
on 2 Jan. 1658-9. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Dr. Edward Worth ; and Sir Wil- 
liam Petty [q. v.], in his imprimatur sanc- 
tioning the puolicationof the sermon, speaks 
in high terms of Pepys. On 30 July ItJOO 
administration of his goods was granted to 
his sou Richard. 



daughters. Ilia eldeet boq, Richard, married 
Mmj, dauffhter of John Scott of Balchamp- 
Waltor, Esaex, and, with his wife and 
daughter Mary, migrated to New England 
in 1634, but returned in 1U50 and settled 
kt Ashen Clare, Essex (Drake, Seiearcha 
among Britiah Archive»;iiiL'iii.aYi,Geiu!aUgical 
Dictionary of the FirU Srtlleri o/A'eic £'ny- 

[Fot the pedigree of the Coltenham PepyseB 
see AddiL MS. 1404^. ful. 4S b ; Lord Uraj- 
brooke'. edition of Pepys'ii Diarj, v. 458 ; W. C, 
Pepys's Geoealopy of the Popys Familj; St. 
Geurgs'H ViBitiLtioQ of Cambridge. Harl. US. 
1043; Cole MSS. iil. 28; Fose'a Judgiea of 
Enelnnd, v. 487: Ungdala's Origines Juridi- 
cialeB,p. 220; Oodwin's Com mon wealth, if. £6, 
179; Wbitelocke's Memorials, p. SOI; Camp- 
hell'a Lives of the Chief Josticee, i. 444 ; Dr. 
Edward Worth's Funeral Sermon, 'Tiie Serraiit 
Doing and the Lord Blessiog,' Dublin, lBfi9 
(Eril.Mua, E. e74~3); Ixtin eleg;, single sheet 
folio, No. 170. in the Luttrell collectioa of brosd- 
■tdee, signed Bob. KiltnoreaeiB, Febraary 166S : 
Calendiir of Clarendon State Papers, ii, 314, iii. 
223; Lsacellos's Liber Mnneruni,ii. 31; Smyth's 
Law Offlceni of Ireland, p. 2S1 ; Ptpye's corre- 
■pondrnce in the possessioD of Edmund PvpyB, 
esq., of 20 PortUnd Place, qnoted in W. C. 
Fepys's Geavalogy ; Thurlue State Papers, fic ; 
Beturn of Members (Pari. Pnpers, 1878),- Lad- 
low Memoirs, ed. Firth, i. 42B.] W. A. S. 
^--^BPYS, SAMUEL (1633-1703), diarist, 
■was born 23 Feb. 1632-3. His birthplace 
waa either London or (according to Knight, 
Zi/e of Volet, App.) Brampton, Hunting- 
donshire. Hifl father, John Pepys, born in 
1601, belonged to a family long settled 
at Cottenham in Cambridgeshire. He was 
eon of Thomas Pepys, whose sister Paulina 
married Sir SidnevMontagoi, and became the 
mother of Edward Montagu (1626-1672), 
afterwards first Fjtrl of Sandwich [q. T.j 
John I'epys became a tailor in London, and 
was concerned in some trade with Holland. 
Asin August 1661 hehad only 4o^. in money, 
and debts to about the same amount, he 
winnot have been very prosperous. In that 
year he retired to a small property, worth 
about 80^. a year, at Brampton, leit to him 
by his elder brother, Bobert. At this time 
Samuel, Thomas (1634-1669), John (1641- 
1677), and Paulina (1640-1680) were the 
ontv suniving children out of eleren. His 
wife died iu 1667, and he in 1680. 

Referenees in the 'Diary' show that 
Samuel Pepys (-'6 Aug. 1664) was boarded 
' t Hackney and KingsLand, 
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He waa afterwards at school (16 March 1669> 
1660) at Huntingdon, and finally a scholar of 
St. Paul's School in London. Un the day of 
the king's exeeution be obserred that if he 
preached on the occasion his te^t should be, 
> The memory of the wicked sliall r 
was much relieved on 1 Nov, 1660 
that an old echoolfellow, who remembered 
that Pepys was a 'great roundhead,' had 
not beard this particular remark. On21JLUi» 
1650 Pepys was admitted at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge (Academy for 1893, i. 372), and 
on 5 March 16fi0-l Pepys migrated as & 
siiar to Magdalene College, Cambridge. Hw 
probably changed with a view to a scholar- 
ship, as' he was elected on the Spendlufib 
foundation on 3 April 16.il, and od 4 Oct, 
1653 he was elected to a scholarship founded 
by John Smith. On 21 Oct. 1653 be wu 
' solemnly admonished' with a companion for 
having been 'scandalously overeerTod wilii 
drink on the previous night, Pepys, however, 
became the friend of EeTerat industrioits 
fellow-students, such as Joseph Hill [q. v.], 
lleiekiab Burton [q. v.], and Richard Cum- 
berland (1631-1 718) [11. v.], afVerwardB bishop 
of Peterborough, lie wished af^rwarda 
( 1 8 March 1 66") that his sister Paulino would 
marry Cumberland, ss a' man of reading and 
pans'.' His later history shows that h^ r&- 
tained a warm feeling for his college. At 
college he wrote a romance called ■ Xore ■ 
Cheate," but tore it tip on 31 Jon. 1663-4. 

Pepva graduated as B.A. in 1653, anA 
became M.A. on 26 June 1660. On 1 Dec 
1655, according to the raster of St. Har- 
fret's, Westminster, he married EUtabetk 
St. Michel — although both be and his wilil 
afterwards belieTed their wedding^aj t» 
have been 10 Oct. — a preity girl offiftuait 
having been bom, according to ber epitaph, 
on 23 Oct. 1640. She was daughter of Alex-< 
andre St. Michel, a Huguenot, who came t»' 
England with Heurietia Maria on her nui 
riage with Charles I. St. Michel had bee 
disinherited bj his father on account of hi 
religion, and was dismissed by the c 
for ' striking a friar ' in the course of 
ment. Ha married a widow who was dangb^ 
ter of Sir Francis Eiugsmill, and got int» 
difficulties in the attempt to recover his ; 
perty in France. His daughter when aboHh 
twelve was abut up ina convent at Paris, ba£ 
was afterwards recovered by a ' stratag^a^ 
In later years St. Michel became a ' projeft^ 
tor;' be obtained patents for curing smokf 
cliimnevB and for cleaning muddy pondi 
He had also plans for raising su'bmei^ 
ships, and bad discovered ' King Solomonll 
gold and silver mines.' Naturally, he and 
hia wife had to live upon i». a week ' 
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the French church (28 March 1667) (Smith, 
IstfeofPepys/i, 140-53; Wiieatley, AimMtf/ 
lioya, 241-60). 

In 1650 Pepys entered the family of his 
father's first cousin, Sir Edward Montngu, 
who, as Mr. AVhcatley suggests, may per- 
haps have enabled him to go to college. 
Pepys was employed as a kind of factotum 
in matters of business during Montagu's 
absences from London. On 26 March 1658 
he underwent a successful operation for the 
■tone, and commemorated the day ever after- 
wards. In June 1659 Sir Edward Montagu 
took him on the expedition to the Sound, 
hut did not let him into the secret of the 
negotiations with Charles II. On his return 
he became clerk in the office of (Sir) George 
Downing (1623 P-1684) [q. v.l, one of the 
tellers ot the exchequer ; and wnen he began 
his * Diary* (1 Jan. l(J5i9-60) was living in 
Axe Yard, Westminster, with his wife and 
one maid. His salary was 50/. a year, but he 
was erroneously ' esteemed rich.' On 19 Jan. 
Downing obtained his appointment to be a 
clerk of the council, in order, as Pepvs 
thought, to escape paying his salary himself. 
In Alarch Pepys was made secretary to Sir 
Edward Montagu, upon his taking command 
of the fleet which brought Charles II to Eng- 
•land. Pepys was now an ardent loyalist, 
took part m all the ceremonials with infinite 
satisfaction, heard Charles tell the story ot 
his escape from Worcester, was civilly treated 
by the Duke of York, and got a share of the 
presents. Montagu showed much confidence 
m him, and on 23 June promised him ap- 
pointment as ' clerk of the acts.' 

The office of ' clerk of the king*s ships,* 
or of the 'acts of the navy' (AVheatley 
Samuel Pepytf p. 279, &c.), is mentioned in 
the time of Edward IV. The clerk was a 
member of the * nav^ board ' constituted by 
Henry VIII ; and m l'epys*s patent, dated 
18 Jiuy 1660, he was entitled to the ancient 
fee of 33/. Qs. Sd, per annum. Pepys*s salary, 
however, was fixed at 850/. (7 July I6OOY 
The board included a treasurer, controller, 
surveyor, and four commissioners ; and Pepys 
was not merely secretary, but hud equal 
authority with other members of the board. 
The clerkship of the acts had been abolished 
under the Commonwealth, and a new set 
of regulations was issued by the Duke of 
York, as lord high admiral, in January 
1661-2. 

Pepys had some difficulty in securing the 
place. Monck brought forward a candidate 
of his own ; and Thomas Barlow, who had 
been clerk of the acts under Charles I, was 
still alive, and claimed the office. I'epys 
finally agreed to give Barlow 100/. a year. 



having observed that he was an * old, con- 
sumptive man ' (17 July 1660). Barlow lived 
till 1665, when l^epys had some trouble to 
reconcile his regret for the death of a 
* worthv, honest man * with his thankful- 
ness to God for a saving of 100/. a year 
(9 Feb. 1664-5). On 6 Aug. 1660 he 
had an offer of 1,000/. for his place, which 
*made his mouth water,* but which he 
judiciously declined. Ou !^3 July he also 
became a clerk of the privy seal by Mont- 
agu's influence. He did not expect much 
from this, but considered that it would 
be a convenient refuge if he lost his other 
post. On 10 Aug. 1660 he found that he 
was making about 3/. a day by it. As clerk 
of the acts Pepys had a house in the navy 
office, between Crutched Friars and Seething 
Lane (demolished after the removal of the 
office to Somerset House). He feared that 
the other officials might * shuffie him out' of 
his lodgings, but was soon settled there, and 
on 17 Sept. got rid of his house in Axe 
Yard. He was sworn in as justice of the 
peace on 24 Sept., and ' miglitily pleased,' 
though 'wholly ignorant' of the unties of 
his new position. 

Ou 15 Feb. 1661-2 I'epys was sworn in as 
younger brother of the Trinity House. In the 
following August he was put on the Tangier 
commission, his colleague (Sir) AVilliam 
Coventry [q. v.] ob8er\'ing ut the time that ho 
was *the life of the navv office' (20 Sept. 
1662). On lOMarch 1663-4 he was appointed 
an assistant of the 'corporation of the royal 
fishing,* of w^hich the Duke of York was 
governor. The accounts of the Tangier com- 
mission having got into disorder, he was 
appointed, through the favour of the Duko 
of York, to succeed Pavy as treasurer 
(20 March 1664-5). No ' hansh words passed,' 
which was ' a good fortune beyond all imagi- 
nation.' On the 27th of the following Oc- 
tober he was appointed 8ur\'eyor-general of 
the victualling office, in accordance with 
suggestions made by himself. An elaborate 
letter of 1 Jan. 1665-6, in which he describes 
his plan for regulating the pursers, is in the 
llarleian MSS. * A purser,' he says, * would 
not have twice what he got unless he 
cheated.' Pepys had apparently begun with 
no more knowledge of the navy or accounts 
than he had of the duties of a justice of the 
peace. He had engaged a mathematical 
tutor in July 1662, when his first business 
was to learn the multiplication table. This, 
however, was his onlv trouble in arithmetic. 
He applied vigorously to work, and took 
great trouble to acquin; a thorough know- 
ledge of all the details of his office. He was 
often at his office at four in the morning, looked 
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into tlie vnrious abuses, and becnme a ' 
thDraugh master of bis business. He Ibund ' 
time to visit tbe tbeatreB, and to indulge in 
& good deal of conviviality, not infrequently 
bvcoming- ' fuddled,' incurring bad lieadacbei, 
and makinff votes of abstinence, wkich were 
Bometimes bard to keep. He lillowed him- 
self to drink hippocraa on one occasion 
(29 Oct. IBOS) because it was aot wine— 
onlj a ' compound ' including «uf ar and | 
spice as well as wine. He probablj made j 
money by ineiinB which would now be con- | 
sidered as corrupt, but which were then part 
of the recognised perquisites of officials. But, 
in spiteof weaknesses, revealed with singular j 
clearness, I'epya waa a very energetic olhuial ; 
and not only a man of integrity himself, but 
a realoua reformer of abuses. He obtained 
-the confidence of the Duke of York and his 
colleague, Sir W. Coventry. During the war 
witli Holland (declared 6 Feb. 1065) Pepjs 
worked hard to supply the requirements of 
the fleet. Monckcalledhim, he saye(2-l April 
1665J, the 'right hand of the navy.' lie 
stayed at work during the plague, saying to 
Covenlry: 'You took your turn of theeword; 
I must not grudge to take mine of the pes- 
tilence' {Diaries, i. xsviii.) During the fire 
of London (September 1Q6B) he suggested 
that Sir W. I'onn should fetch workmen 
from the dockyard to pull down bouses, and 
by their help the Are was stopped before | 
reaching the navy oftice. He buried bis , 
money at the house of Sir "W. Rider at 
Betbnal Green, and his ' wine and Ponnesan | 
cheese ' in a garden. He afterwards sent the 
money to his father's bouse at Brampto 



with the naval maniLgement, increased by 
the Dutch fleet in the Wedway, led to the 
appointment of a porliomenlary committee 
(October 166T). Pepys gave evidfnce before 
them, but was much worried for some time. 
The offlciaU finally obtained leave to defend 
themselves before the House of Commons. 
PeOTshadtoget up the evidence. On5 March 
1667-8, after taking half a pint of mulled 
sack and a dram of brandy, Pepys went to 
the house and made a speech from twelve 
till past three. Many . members went 
out to dinner and came back half drunk 
during the oration. It was, however, signally 
successful. Coventry told him that he ought 
to he speaker. The solicilor-generol de- 
clared that he was the best speaker in Eng- 
land. Mr. O. Montagu kissed him, and called 
him Cicoro ; his fellow officers were over- 
joyed, and the bouse appears to have been 
convinced of their innocence. The proposed 
re dropped, and Pepys 



began to think of becoming a member of 

Pepya had previously written (IT Kov. 
IWiS) to the Duku of York upon the abuses 
in the navy. He now prepared an elaborata 
document, which was adopted by the duke 
as his own, and contained ' reflections ' upon 
tbe Hoveral members of the board (28 Aug. 
1(3(16). Pepys was naturally susp«ct«d by 
bis colleagues, hut joined them in sending 
answers to the ' reflections.' He then drew 
up a reply, which was adopted bvthe duke 
(:io Nov. 1688), and conlains a" 'stinging 
reprimand' to the olHcials (see WtiKtiLBr, 
Samuel Apya, pp. 139-42. Both letters are 
in the British Museum). Pepys was noir 
in high favour with the Duke of York, and 
expected that bis post would be henceforth 
an office ' of ease, and not slavery, as it 
bath for so many years been' (0 Dec. 1668). 
The ' Diary ' shows that he had a very low 
opinion of all his colleagues, etcept Coventryi 
' tbe man of all the world that he was lo- 
solved to preserve an interest in' (27 Nov, 
1668). 

He had now become the most important 
of the naval officials. His pecuniary poailioB 
had been steadily improving. When he fint 
sailed with Montagu he was ' not clearly 
worth 25/.' (3 June 1680) ; be came back 
with 100/. At tbe end of 1660 ha had 300/, 
and 900/. at the end of 1063. On 13 Aog. 
IC66 he had 2,164/., besides Brampton; aud 
by tbe end of that year his gains from pnieft 
and his new employments bad raised hig 
estate to 4,400/. At the end of 1066 he had 
6,200/., after which he ceases to give these 
details. At the end of 1606, however, h» 
resolved Co buy a coach ; and in December 
set it up with a pair of black horsesjof which 
he was ' mighty proud.' He thought himself 
entitled to it, although he might ' contract 
envy,* and was, in fact, accused in a con 

Jorary pamphlet of ' presumption In 
igheat degree.' He was, however, troubled 
by a failure of eyesight, first mentioned ia 
January 1663-1. AtUsI,artermuch«Qxiety, 
he found that writing was so hurtful thai 
he gave up bis ' Diary ' on 31 May IOMl 
To do so, he says, is ' almost as much aa ta 
see himself go into his grave.' 

He obtained leave of absence, and mi 
trip to France and Holland, duriDg whiell 
he collected information about the foreign 
navies. On his return bin wife uckened ' 
a fever and died, at the age of Iwenty-nii 
on 10 Nov. l<Kt9. She was buried at Su- 
UlaTe's Church, Hart Street, where V 
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though he was 'mightily pluasod* by her . retain hid scat, lie was aftiTwards nccusiHl 
consentiogto goto church with him (1^9 Nov. of having an altar with a crucifix in hid 
and 6 Due. 1(M>8). Probably sho had re- i houde, and being ' a papiist and ])opishly in- 
ceived some im])ressionfl from her life in the clined.' Pepys appears to have had t-ither a 
couTenty alhough I'epys obtained aft erwards crucifix or a j)icture of the crncifixii )n ( Diary ^ 
a letter from her brother denying that fc>he !*0 July, 2 Aug., 3 Xov. KiOO), but he en- 
had * the least thoughts of popery ' (^iiiTH, 1 tirely denied the charge. It rested upon 
i. 147). The Duko of York was endeavour- ' vague statements by Lord Shaft esbur}' and 
ing at this time to obtain Pepys*s election to | Sir John Banks : but as Shaftesbury could 
a seatTOcatedat Aldborough,SuHblk, by the remember nothing distinctly, and Banks 
death of Sir Itobert Brooke. l*epys was pre- j denied having said anything, the charge was 
Tented by his wife's last illness from attending dropped. In 1G7() i*epys was master of the 



at the election: and, in spiteoftheiniluence 
ofthe duke and I^)rd lU*nrv Howard (after- 
wards sixth Duke of Norfolk), the choice fell 



Trinity House and in 1077 master of the 
Cloth workers* Companv, to whom he pre- 
s(?nted a silver cup, still pn.'served. He ap- 



upon John Bruce. InN«)vember l(j70P»*])ys | pears from a reference in the dei)ates (Par/. 
•was nearly fighting a duel with the Swedish Jli^t. iv.U7iS-(')) to have been regardi'd as 
TBsidenti Leyenbcrgh, who, in 1071, married ! assuming dictatorial authority in naval mat- 
the widow of Sir William Batten 'q. v.], ' t«'rs. In February l(>7>^-i> Pepys was nnifiv- 
one of Pepvs*s colleagues. Batten owed him ' ing applications from Portsmouth, the I.>h» 
moneyiand the quarrel, as I^rd Braybrooke of Wight boroughs, and Harwich to bfcome 
•ugvetits, may have arisen in some way out mt'mbtT. He chose to stand for Harwich, 
oftais. The meeting, however, was stopped ! and sat as its reprt'smtativt' in the Slu»rt 
hy the king's orders. ' parliament of \iu\K He was now the objoct 

Pepys's patron, Montagu, who had become ! of an attack which was made dangerous by 
first Earl of Sandwich, was killed in action the excitement of the ' po]M>«h ]>lot ' (* Pepys 
on 28 May 1672. Pepys had lx*en a service- ! and the Pojnsh Plot*,' Jfi.<f. J!t'r. p. -lU'J'), 
able client ; he had remonstrat«Ml very sen- ' His intimacy with the Duke of York was 
aiblv with J^rd Sandwich for negh'Cting his likely to rou>e suspicions. His clt.*rk, Samuel 
duties in consequence of a connecticm with a | Atkins, had been accused of being accessory 
mistress (9 Sept. and is Nov. lOOo), and in to the murder of Sir Kdmund Berry (lod- 
1G05 be was employed in bringing about j frey [q. v."", but was acquitted on 8 l'\'b. 
the marriage between Sandwich's daughter, ; 1078-1). Atkins had been employed by the 
Lady Jemima, and Philip, son of the trea- Duke of York to collect evidence a;rain>t «)ne 
surer of the navy, Sir (feorge Carteret jj. v.] John Scott, who was proved guilty of a 
Pepys, however, wos now mdependent. In fraud. Scott nr)W accused Pepys and his 
the summer of Wu'i the Duke of York re- j colleague. Sir Anthony Deane. of sending in- 
signed his posts upon the passage of the Test formation about the na\y to thi> French go- 
Act. The admiralty was thereiii)on put into j vernment, and generally of cotjspiring to ex- 
commission, and Pepys was appointed, about tirjiate the protestant religion. They were 
June 107»}, 'secretary for the afiairs of the ^ committed to the Tower undrr the speaker's 
navy.' He obtained th»» a])pointment to his warrant on '2'2 May l(57l^ and Hnyter suc- 
old office of his clerk, Thomas Havter, and . ceeded to Pe])yi>'s ttffice at the adminilty. 
his brother, John Pepys. John had been at Pepys was jnit to gn.»at expense in i)reparing 
St. Paul's SclicK)l, and was scholar of Christ's a defence. He had to empl(»y his brother- 
College, Cam brid^^e, and in 1070 Pejiys had ; in-law, St. ^licliel, to collect evidence. A 
obtained his appointment to be clerk of the music-master, Morelli, who had lived with 
Trinity House. He died unmarried in 1077, him, was supposed to be a priist in disguise, 
owing 300/. to the Trinity House, which and Pepys had to appeal to ITnu to dis|.ro\rt 
Pepys had to pav. The elevation to the; the repi»Vt (Smith, i. V.}'J, I'JS). The trial 
peerage of Sir ftobert Paxton caused a ■ was ])ost|ion«'d several times, tliough the 
vacancy for Castle Rising. The Duke of pri^oners were ultimately allowed to find 
York had, in 1672, obtained a promise from . security lor o0,(XK>/. .Vt length, on \2 Feb. 
Howard to support. Pej>ys. As Howard had 107'.' SO, they apj)lied fi^r a discliarge, wh«'n 

fiven other promises to the king and the ! the attorney-general cr)nsenti*il. Scott having 
)uchess of Cleveland there was some dilli- n'fusetl to supj)ort his r»riginal de]iositinn. 
culty ; but Pepys was ultimatelv elected on ' John James. who had been a butler to Pepys, 
4 Nov. 1673. On a petition from his op])fment died in March 10*S0. and. ctmfessed that he 
the election was pronounced to be void by I had trumped uj) the charge (/V». i. lMO, »'7I ). 
the committee of privileges, but as the house . William Harbord. M.P. for Tlier ford, was an 
did not come to a vote he was permitted to enemy of Pepys, and, according to his belief, 
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riry contains three thousand volumes. 
■^^nin^ the manuscripts are papers collected 
Pepys for his naval hUtorv, and a collec- 
^n of Scottish poetry formed by Sir Richard 
"titlandy lord Lethin^on -q. v.] Besides 
lue old printed books there is a collection of 
oadside ballads said to be the largest ever 
idt.s and of tracts on the popish plots, of 
■ n'Wd pamphlets' from 1 Jan. 1059-60 to 
Titn. 1 665-6, and one of prints and drawinp^s 
'ustrativeof London. Pepys's catalogues 
:>1 memoranda are especially neat and busi- 
^:(like. There are also fifty volumes of 
"•'pys's manuscripts in the Rawlinson col- 
' '^tion in the Bodleian, and some other of 
*<^4 papers belong to Mr. J. Eliot Hodgkin, 
»*\S.A., of Chilawally Richmond. A por- 
trait of Pepys by John IJayls [q. v.], repre- 
f^enting him with his song ' Beauty Retire/ 
IS in the National Portrait Gallery. One by 
Lely is in the Pepysian Library at Magda- 
iene, and another by Knellcr in the college 
hall; another by Kneller is at the Royul 
doctety, and a third bv Kneller was ex- 
hibited at the Portrait Exhibition of IKiM), 
by Mr. Andrew Pepys Cockerell. Mrs. 
Trederick Pepys Cockerell hss a small por- 
trait also attributed to Kneller, but mure 
probably is the same as that by Savill, men- 
tioned in his ' Diary ' for 16^31-2. A picture 
by Verris at Christ's Hospital of James II 
receiving the mathematical scholars includes 
n figure of Pepys. 

A monument to I'epys in St. 01ave*s 
Church, designed by Sir Alfred Blom field, 
was unveiled on 18 March 1884, when an 
mddress was delivered by J. R. Lowell, then 
minister for the United States. A ' con- 
temporary account/ quoted by Lord Brny- 
Inooke, declares Pepys to have been the 
most iiseful minister who ever filled his 
position in England. It is, in fact, plain 
that Pepys was a very able and energetic 
offlcial and came at a critical period, when 
^ma approach to the modem system of organi- 
sation was being introduced. His biographers 
have expressed some surprise that a man so 
highly respected, and apparently upon such 
good grounds, by his contemporaries should 
nave made the unique confessions of weak- 
nesses now famous. The explanation is pro- 
bably very simple. The ' Diary ' shows that 
Pepys was a very keen man of business, care- 
ful m money matters, sufficiently honoural)le 
in his own conduct, and objecting strongly 
to corruption in others ; a shnnvd observer 
of boundless curiosity, and, though anything 
but romantic, capable of taking a very lively 
interest in the art and literature of the day. 
He was musical at a time when society had 
not ceased to be musical, and ho joined in 



the pursuits of the * virtuosops ' who were 
beginning to collect books and pictures, und 
amusing themselves with the infant science 
of the Royal Society. Such qualities are 
certainly not iiicompatible with the appetite 
for scandal, the tastes for enjoyment ot a not 
very refined kind, and the odd personal 
vanities which are so candidly avowed in the 
* Diary.' Its piquancy is not due to its ex- 
pression of uncommon emotions, but pre- 
cisely to the frankness which reveals emot ions, 
all but universal, which most people conceal 
from themselves, and nearly all men from 
others. Baswell not only felt but avowed 
similar weaknesses. Pepys avowed them, 
though onlv to himself. lie was not a hypo- 
crite in ciplier, though no doubt as reserved 
as his neighbours in longhand. The 'un- 
conscious humour * which I^well attributes 
to him lies in the coolness of his confession, 
with which his readers svmpathise, though 
thev would not make similar confessions 
themselves. It seems to be highly impro- 
bable that he ever thought of publicity for 
his diaries, though he may have kept them 
as materials for an autobiography which 
was never executed, 

Pepys*s only acknowledged publication 
was: * Memoirs relating to the State of the 
Boyal Navy of England for ten years deter- 
mined December 1(J88/ 1690. * The Portugal 
History, or a Relation of the Troubles tliat 
happened in the Court of Portugal in the 
vears 1(567 and 1668 ... by S. P., esc^.,' 1677, 
lias also been attributed to him. 

Pepys's * Diary ' remained in the library at 
Magdalene until 1825, when it was pub- 
lished in * Memoirs of Samuel Pej)ys, com- 
prising his Diary from l()oO to 1669, de- 
ciphered by the Rev. .1. Smith . . . and a 
Selection of his privat** Correspondenc*', 
edited by Richard, Lonl Itniybrooke.* Tlie 
*Diarv' fills six small volumes of clost'lv 
written shorthand. The Hon. and Rt'v. 
(leorge Neville, master of Magdalene Col- 
lege, examined it upon the appeaninre of 
Evelyn's * Diary,* and showed ittoLord CJren- 
ville, who deciphered a few pages and gave 
his results to .John Smith, then an under- 
graduate of St. John's College,who afterwards 
took holv orders, became rector of Baldock, 
Hertfordshire, in 1 8.*W, and died in 1 870. I le 
was employed in deciphering th»' n^st from 
1810 to 18:?2, working, it is said, from tw»*lve 
to fourteen hours a day. Pej)ys ha<l left in th»» 
library a transcript in longhand of his short- 
hand account of Charles II's escape, which 
would have given the key. The system is 
that of Thomas Shelton, who published his 
*Tachygraphy' in 1641 (see paper *on the 
Cipherof Pepys s Diary,* communicated to the 
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rption is corajiii'telypri'Vimtc'l 
nav be Rtranglv imprognati-iL ' 
» difTereat GHses,' s\. 2r>3, l»^t)l. ' 
hof the Satin Spur,' xii. :«iri, 1 Slli. ^ 
■• new Gas-holiliT,' xiii. ir>;!, Irt0:2. . 
i.liW. 180.1. f. 'Annl^si* 
■ Teeth,'iA. p. -'II^I. !). 'AnalvswuE 
I Iron," lis. IW, t*n, ISO*. W. ' A 
I for the ntcninpiisidon of 
. 241, IPOH. 11 '[(In] th.- 
■ orSulphalooflron l,v Auimn! 
rHLSn;, 1WI8. 1:.'. ' A M.TCiirinl 
i Conductor)' xli. l'>. 1^1-'^' In th<- 
" I TranBacIions nf th.- Unyiil 
'A new Kiiilioiiii'riT,' p. 'JIT, 
'The RiMpiratinii of l.i^invs.' ji. 
15. 'An Apjmratiw fur Pi>r- ' 
lEIectro-Mognetic KxprTiinoiiti',' p. 
, Inlhe'JoumalofSciHnraiiinlthe 
w Construction of ihi'Vnltiiio 
<Tol.i. pt. ii. p. IW, IMd. 17. ' An 
i Appantua for the Manufacture of 
Iv,' IT. 358, 1818. Irt. 'A Nmv 
I of the Voltaic Apporatun," xv. 14:J, I 
I (rafera to the apparntiia dL'.icribe'l in 
, In Horticultural Socittv'a '.loiir- 
9. ' Bxperiraents on the fSrowth of I 
nPureEarthe, and also with Stimu- { 
B and Manured, in 184.1-4,' iv. .■)7, lK4(l, : 
I collaboration with Allen lie published ' 
■ following papera in the ' rhilosophicnl | 
^BB*"i:tJOngotthe Hoyal Swifitv': 1. 'On 
llin quantitr of Carbon in Carbonic Acid, i 
and on the Nature of tho Diamond,' 1 807, p. 
■J67. 2. 'On , . . Heapiration,* 180«, p. 24fl. I 
H. ib., laOO, p. 404. i. ' On the Iti^itpiration ' 
of Birdi.' I 

[8e*id« the «onre«e qaatnl aboTr, Knif;!it'it 1 
T:na11ah Crelopfdia: G.-nt. Mag. 1838, i. nil : \ 
.T. C. ]^Mgando^l^■ Biofrr. Lie. Ilnnilwiirtarbtieh 
■rnr (itaA. dar exacten Wincnxclinflcn ; Life of 
William AUmi, 3 toIh. 1846-7. pn»>im ; Tmiu- 
netisnaof the Oaologiotl Society. Tol.i. ISll.&c; 
Royal Sopiety'e Cntalogue of Spiatitiac Fupnn), I 
vol. It. ; Burmantt'i Phy«Qla|;y Tnuin., OnmfrM'. ' 



of tlie I'ourleiintli ronlurii-s, iind to linvt ru- 
ceived the king's purd cm in l:illi. In Miiv 
|.1L71ic wnj uppointe<l iidmirul if thi* hJn);s 
Rent north of the Thami'', an Hp]>oinlnifnt; 
reppati'd La 1.1J1, in wliidi ypnr Ihn town 
of I.yun petifioni'd niwin^t his si'iiurw of 
?nmi: fi^hiiifr-Amai^kx. In the snme rear and 
ajrnin in \^-Ji be wax I'kcli-d to parliament 
an ono of thi? liurfif^ws uf Yarmouth. In 
1.1:;0 be wa* ordi-ru'd to ntiend tUc kinp's 
council to pive informatiim rospectiud vi'ssi-U 
In h<! provided by YarmuuTh. In l;t27 ho 
eidi'd n'irlt Kdwurd III, nnd on L' April 
r^ei-ivi'd pardon for bia uciiiiiciiccncu in Sior- 
ti[ni:r'K ride ; in the aame month be rccuircJ 
a F^riiut nf tlic kinfr'x i^bij) Ida Crislofiirii, nnd 
will confirmed in h'm po«t as admiral thun and 
in Maa. In l:i:» mie of liis ships wiw plun- 
r, nnd at hin 



fiuplit at Sluvs 

nii'n(ionfcliTi'i:ii:t ns w of ib,- burffs 

for Yariuoutb Muinmoni'd t'< p:irliamunt. 



'■ PhymoloBy Ti 
p. 158; landoiB and Stiriing's PhyBicilo|Ty, lot 
■liL p. IfiS; aeconat of the Ornithorlivnchu« 
paradozu (belnnginjt to W. H. P.), Tilloch'a 
FhiL Haff. siii. 179. 256; nnd Fcpys'a aim 
paper* and hia cnllDction of niiaiiKmpt pnpora 



airal, son of Robert 
of YHtaouthin Norfolk, and for many years 
eollector of the custome at that port. Ite- 
twenn 1312 and l.'U9 he was fourtt^n times 
jiailiff of Yarmouth. He sn^mn to have taken 
an active part in the private war which 
Yarmouth waged afj^inat the Cinqne porta 
in tiie end of tlie thirteenth and Manning' 



[Rvmer'fl F.mltri. nriir. e^. iv. fi 17, Bn'onl ml. 
ri. ii.' IIU; LW. Patent Itulls. l32T-3(), nu- 
»im; mills ef Farbi. aORh, lOG'i, 4I4n: Wl- 
mar'n Ili-i. ot On-.it Y«nn™th. i, ii07-9, 320. 
ii. 5. !0U. ;;.17. 2S3. 2i>l-r,; Xicilns* Hist, 
of rlio Koyal N>ivj-, i. 41M. ii'i^lO. ii. -'. 6. 
6^4.] 1. K. L. 

PERCEVAL, Al.KXAXDF.R (1767- 
18rt8), Kerji.iinl-fll-ann.' of the llous* of 
Lord-', second son of 1 b<' 1 lev. Philip I'en^eval 
of Temple llousi.', Hallymote. ci>. Slifm, by 
Anne, daiif^bter of Alexander (^irml of Dulv- 
Iin.wasbomalTempleIloiiseonl01'»b.l7r«7, 
nnd was eiliicatud at Trinity Collep'. Dub- 
lin, lie was rery well reail, of conrteoiis 
manner, anil fidl of Irii^h humour and anec' 
dote. In early life be n.wded on his nmplo 
Irish estnli'H. H'-n'ed tin' iitKn' of a jiislicu 
of the peace, nnd held u commission in the 
Sligo militia, a n><;iment wbicit in duo time 
he rose to coinmanil. As 11 eonscn'ativc he 
sat for the nmntv of Sliijo from 17 Mav 
lail toS,T)teniberI8n. He brnnght befori' 
the Ilcnise t.f Commons tlie fact that I.onl 
Plunhut, the lord chanc-ll'ir «f Ireland, had 
been ch:ircin;r the cmintv mai^i.'t rates 
tbrouifhoiit Ireland certain ilVfrnl fees, and 
so lioldly and cnt>r(retiea11v denounced this 
abuse thaltli'- li>nl chnncellor had to refund 
every tdiillini; he bad n-ceivi^d. On the ac- 
e.*sic.n to otliee of Sir Itobert V.-el in IK- 
ccmber If.'U bo bix;am>' trt'aiiun'r of th" 
ordnance, a pIaRi> which he held till 
April 183.'), when Lord Melbourne came into 



power. lie also served us a lord of the 
trcMury from 6 to 16 Sept. 1841. _ He was 
trensurer of tlie Ur&nge Association of 
Ireland : but, finding that the government 
■were anxious for the sake of peace that it 
should not be continued, he anjuieaeed in 
the decision, and aided in dissolving the 
asaociation. In 1811 he succeeded Admiral 
Sir George Seymour aa sergeant-at-arros of 
the House of Lords, an appointment wliich 
he held till his death. On lit June 1834 he 
was created a D.C.L. of the university of 
Oxford. He died at 28 Chester Street, Lon- 
don, on !) Dec. 1858. He married, on 
11 Feb. 180S, Jane A.nne, eldest daughter of 
Colonel Henry Peisley L'Estrange of Moya- 
town, King's County. She died on 20 Jan. 
1847, leaving issue (1) Philip Perceval, 
formerly a lieutenant in the royal horse- 
guards; (2) Henry Perceval ; (3) Alexander 
Perceval ; (4) Charles George Guy Perceval, 
ftnd six daughters. 

[Portraits of Emiaent ConiervaLiv«B, Snd wr. 
1B16, portrait li ; Foatfr's Feeraee, 1883, under 
EgiDODt, p. 257 ; Biirke'a Landed Sentry. 1B8S, 
ii. U4g; QoDt. Mug. 1S59, pt.i. p. 859; Times, 
laDec. 1858, p. S.] O. C. B. 

PERCEVAi, ARTHUR PIHLIP 

a79»-1853), divine, bom on 22 Nov. 1790, 
was the fifth and youngest son of Charles 
George Perceval, aecond baron Arden, by 
bis wife Ma^aret Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson, bart. 
He matriculated from Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, on 19 March 1817, graduating B. A. in 
1820, and B.C.L, in 1834; from 1821 (o 
1825 he was fellow of All Souls'. Ou 18 June 
1824 he WHS appointed rector of East Hors- 
ley, Surrey, In 1826 he became chaplain to 
George IV, and continued royal chaplain to 
William IV and Queen Victoria until Lis 
death. He warmly approved of the Irac- 
tarian movement at Oxford, and in 1841 
published a ' Vindication of the Autliors of 
the Tracts for the Times,' principally do- 
fending Newman against the attacks made 
on his 'Tract 90.' Un 24 July 1838, when 
preaching as royal chaplain at the chapel 
royal, St. James's, he took occasion to advo- 
cate high-church principles before the queen ; 
the hisnop of London (G.J. Blomfield). who 
was aware of Perceval's intention, is said 
to have preached for several Sundays in 
order to keep Perceval out of the pulpit, but 
the bishop broke his collarbone, and Perce- 
val found his opportunity (Greville Me- 
moirt, ed. Reeve, 1. 116). Perceval died on 
IlJune 1853, having married, on 1.5 Dec, 
1823, Charlotte Anne, eldest daught-er of the 
Bev. and Hon. Augustus George Legge, 



fifth son of Wiliiara. 8>;coud earl of Dart- 
mouth; she died on 21 Juno 18. 
had, with other issue, three sons and four 
daughters. 

Perceval was a voluminous author, and 
the list of his works occupies three pages to 
the British Museum Catalogue, but most 
of them are letters, single sermons, 

famphlets. The more important 
. 'The Roman Schism illustrated from tha 
Records of the Catholic Church,' 1836, 8vo. 
Lowndes {Bibl. Man. p. 1102) dBScribea it. 
as 'of great utility and value.' 2. 'Origin* 
of Church Rates,' 1837, 8vo (ct. Edii^urgk 
Review, Ixvi. 296). 3. 'Sermons preochc*' 
chiefly at the Chapel Royal, St. James'i, 
1839,8vo. 4. 'An Apology for the Doctrino- 
of Apostolical Succession, 1839, 16mo ; 2nd 
edit.1841. 5, 'A Collection of Papers con- 
nected with the Theological Movement of, 
183.3,- 1842; 2nd edit. 1843, 6.' Results rf 
an Eccleeiastical Tour in Holland i 
Northern Germany,' 1846, 12mn. 7. ' V\iin< 
Lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the £pbe- 
siane.'1846, 12mo. 8. ■ Urigines HibemiciB,' 
Dublin, 1849 ; in this he endeavours to piova 
that Ireland is thp Patmos of Revelation, 
and that the Virgin Mary was buried on 
Tara Hill. 

[Authoritiss quoted ; irorb in Brit Mas. 
Libr.; HcCliDtock and Strong's Cyclop.; Dar-' 
ling's Cycl. Bibl. ; AUibona's Diet, of EngL Lit 
ii. 16S7~S; Poster's Alumoi Oxon. 17U-lgSS,r 
Index EccUsiasticiu, and Peerage s.v.EgmoDttr 
Llddon'a Lifs of Fusey, i. 247, 364, ii. 178;i 
Oraville Memoirs, i. 116: Sheppard's ~ 
Jamea's Falace ; Quaivlian, 1853, p. 414.1 
A. F. 
PERCEVAL, JOHN, first Eabl op 
MOST (108,3-1748), bom at Burton in 
county of Cork on 12 July 1683, veas 
second son of Sir John Perceval, bart., W 
his wife Catherine, fourth daughter of Sin- 
Edward Bering, bart., of Surrenden-Deringj 
Kent. Sir Ralph Perceval [q. v.] wsj hu> 
great-grandfather. While a child he loN' 
both his parents, llis father died of gaol 
fever, caught while serving as foreman of thi 

Garni jury at, the Cork assises on 29 Aprtt 
'86; white his mother, who, in August 
1690, married a second husband, one Colonel 
Butler, died on 2 Feb. 1692. He succeeded 
his elder brother Edward as fifth bnronet 
on 9 Nov, 1691, and in 1698 wiu sent b 
bis guardian, Sir Robert Southwell, to W«l 
minster School. He matriculated a 
dalen College, Oxford, on 18 Nov. 1609, bnt 
loft the university in June 1701 witbaiit 
taking any degree, and in 1702 was elected- 
a fellow of the Royal Society. .It the gene- 
ral election in the following year he f 
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returned to the Irish House of Commons 
lOT the county of Cork, and in October 1704 
was sworn a member of the privy council 
in Ireland. Between July 1705 and Octo- 
ber 1707 he made the usual grand tour of 
Europe, and at the general election in 
1718 was again elected one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Cork. On the acces- 
•ioii of George I he was sworn a member 
of the new privy council in Ireland, and 
cm 21 April 1715 was created Baron Per- 
ceval of Burton in the county of Cork, with 
a epecial remainder to the heirs male of his 
fiitner. He took his seat in the Irish House 
of Lords on 12 Nov. 1715 (Journals of the 
IrUh House of LordSf ii. 454). In 1719, 
with other Irish peers, he vainly petitioned 
the king to refuse his consent to the bill 
which not only asserted the subjection of 
tlie Irish parliament, but also denied all 

Swer of appellate jurisdiction to the Irish 
ouse of Lords (6 beo. I, cap. 5). Though 
he had attached himself to the court of the 
Prince of Wales, he was created Viscount 
Perceval of Kanturk in the county of Cork 
on 25 Feb. 1723, and at the same time an 
annual fee of twenty marks payable out of 
the Irish exchequer was granted to him in 
support of that honour. On the accession of 
George II Perceval was for the third time 
sworn a member of the privy council in 
Ireland. At the general election in August 
1727 he was returned to the British House of 
Commons for the borough of Harwich, which 
he represented until the dissolution in April 
1734, and in Juno 1728 he was appointed 
recorder of Harwich, a post which he resigned 
in April 1734. Perceval served on the select 
committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons on 25 P eb. 1 729 to inquire into the state 
of the gaols (Journals of the House of Com- 
monsy XXI. 237-8 ; see Pari. Hist. viii. 706-53, 
8a'^26). He assisted James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe[q. v.]in hisproject of foundinga settle- 
ment in America for the purpose of providing 
an asylum for insolvent debtors and for per- 
sons fleeing from religious pi'rsecution, and 
was appointed the first presiacnt of the trus- 
tees incorporated by royalcharterdated9 June 
1732 for establishing the colony of Georgia. 
On 2 Nov. 1733 he presented a memorial to 
the king from the Irish peers protesting 
against their exclusion from the ceremonies 
connected with the then approaching marriage 
of the Princess lloyal with William, prince 
of Orange, and on the 0th of the same month 
was created Karl of Egmont in the peerage 
of Ireland. Though Egmont claimed to be 
descended from the same stock as the famous 
Egmonts of Flanders, the title of this earl- 
dom was undoubtedly taken from a town- 

TOL. XUY. 



land of that name in the parish of Church- 
town in the county of Cork, where Burton 
House, the Irish residence of the Percevals, 
was also situated. Egmont died in London 
on 1 May 1748, aged 04, and was buried at 
Erwarton in Suffolk. 

He married, on 20 June 1710, Catherine, 
elder daughter of Sir Philip Parker a Mor- 
ley, bart., of Erwarton, Suffolk, by whom he 
had three sons— viz. : John [q. v. J, who suc- 
ceeded him as the second Larl of Egmont ; 
Philip Clarke, bom on 21 June 1714, who 
died an infant ; and George, bom on 
28 Jan. 1722, who died in July 1726— and 
four daughters, viz. : Catherine, who was 
married, on 14 April 1733, to Thomas 
Ilanmer of Fenns, Flintshire, and died on 
16 Feb. 1748; Anne, bom on 12 May 1713, 
and Mary, bom on 28 Dec. 1716, both of 
whom died infants ; and Helena, who 
was married, on 10 Nov. 1741, to Sir John 
llawdon, bart. (afterwards first Earl of 
Moira), and died on 12 June 174<). I^dy 
Egmont died on 22 Aug. 1749. Engravings 
of Egmont and his wife by Faber, after 
Hysin^ and Gouge respectively, will bo 
found in vol. ii. of the * Genealogical History 
of the House of Yvery,' opposite pp. 403 
and* 444. A whole-length portrait of Eg- 
mont by Kneller has been engraved by 
Smith. 

Egmont was much ridiculed for his pom- 
posity ; but he possessed ability and public 
spirit (see LoDOK, Peerage of Ireland ^ 178J), 
ii. 205 71.) He thrice refused the offer of 
an English peerage (Genealoyiral Hist, of 
the Hmse of Yvert/, ii. 443). H«; actively 
superintended the colonisation of Georgia, 
withholding * neither money, time, nor in- 
fluence in his C9aseles8 efforts to advance 
what he conceived to be the best interests 
of the province,* and ke«'ping with his own 
hand * A Journal of the Transactions of the 
Trustees,' &c., the second and third volumes 
of which have been printed; Worraslo**, 
1886, 4to (see Preface to the above, p. viii). 
He also took a keen interest in antiquarian 
and genealogical studies, and was esteemtMl 
' a very high authority on matters of pr»»- 
! cedence. He collected the materials for tho 
* Genealogical History of the House of Y v«tv 
in its different branches of Yvery, Luvt-l, 
Perceval, and Goumay,* I^ondon, 1742,2 vols. 
8vo, which was compiled under his super- 
intendence by James Anderson (1680?- 173J J) 
[q. v.] and AVilliam AVhiston. Though Bos- 
well praises Egmont for his 'accuracy and 
generous zeal,' very little of what is statt^d 
in that work * is to bti depended upon from 
the commencement down to the fourteenth 
century ' (DBUMMoan>^ Noble British Families, 
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184fl,Tol.ii.) EgniODt appears to havL'writlen 
Tsrious letters and pssavs upon tnorai sub- 
iecte in the ' Weekly Miacellnny,' and to 
nava left in manuacript several volumes of 
biograpliical eollectionn. which were lent by 
his grandson, Lord Arden, to Dr. Andrew 
Kippis, who made nse of them in the secand 
edition of the * Biographia Ttritannica ' 
(Biogi: Brit. 1789. vol. iv. p. viii). These 
volumes, together with much of Egmont'i cor- 
respondence and several of hi« diariea, ere in 
thepoBsessioaof the present Earl of Egmont 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 13, A pp. 
pp. 232-49), He was the author of: 1. 'The 
Controversy in relation to the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts clearly disputed in a Dialogue 
between a Dissenter and a Member of the 
Establish'd Church,' &c.. Tendon, ir33,8voi 
anon. ^, 'An impartial Enquiry into tbeStale 
^d L'tilitv of the Province of Georgia,' 
London, 1741, 8vo: anon. This is also 
attributed to Benjamin Martyn, the secretary 
of the trustees for establishing the colony of 
Georgia. 3. ' Kemarka upon a scandatoua 
piece entitled " A brief Account of the 
Causes that hare retarded the Prwresa of 
the Colonv of Georgia in America, Lon- 
don, 1743, 8vo; anon. The authorship of 
'The Great Importance of a Heligious Life,' 
written by William Melmoththeelder[q. v.], 
was erroneously ascribed to Egmont by 
Horace Walpole. 

[B«ide« the authoritiei quoted in the t«xt. 
tho following bo<>lu nmong others have been 
conaultiKl: Wiilpole's lioyal and Moble Authors, 
1806, T. 39t-S0D ; Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hitl, 
iv. ISS, v. no n. : Brjrdfcvs's Censnra Lilctaria, 
Ifilfi, V. 73 «.; I'. E. C.'s Complete Peerage. 
ISSa. iii. 2U-& ; Fosler'a Peerage. 1S83, p. 238 ; 
Pustcr'B Alumni Oxon. I.'i00-1714, iii. 1146; 
Official Itftorn of Lists of Members of Purliu- . 
meet, pt. >i. pp. G3. 043, 040; Notes and 
(lueries. Ist nlT. i. 139. 334, Mnd ser. viii. 
388. 637. Sib ser. y. 147, 1S7. 2fi4. 432. 433 ; 
Wfttt'fl Bibl. Bril. 1824 : Uulkett and Laing'* 
Biet. of Anon, and Pseudon. Literature, 1882-8 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] O. F. R. B. 

PERCEVAL.JOnN.aecondEiRLOFEa- 
HOST (1711-1770), bora in Westminster on 
£4 Feb. 1711, wos (he eldest son of John 
Perceval, first earl of Eg;mont [q. v.J, by his 
wife Catherine, elder daughter of Sir Philip 
Parker h Morley, bart., of firwartoo, Suffolk. 
' " " icated, and in 1731, 
„ . relumed to the Irish 

House of Commons for Dingle Icouch in 
Kerry, which he continued to represent until 
bis accession to the peerage in 1/48. When 
quite young Perceval 'dabbled in wriling 
Craftsmen and parlv papers' (Walpoi.k, 
Letter*, 1867, ii. 144). After more than 



Perceval 

oue attempt to obtain a seat in the British 
House of Commons, he was elected for the 
city of Westminster in December 1741. H 
spoke for the £rst time in the house m 
21 Jan. 1743, when he supported Pultenejr' 
motion for a select committee of inquirV 
into the conduct of the war {Pari. But. xru 
370-3). In the following March he again 
insisted upon a strict and sejircbing inquiry 
into the conduct of Walpole's admintstra' 
tion {ib. iii. 470-2, *51 1-1 3), and in Decem- 
ber he both spoke and voted in favour of 
the pnvmcnt of the Hanoverian troops (li. 
sii. 1043-51, 105S). In 1743 he published 
a masterly pamphlet in defence of Bath's 
political apostasy, entitled ' Faction deteicted 
by the Evidence of Facts' (Dublin, 1743, 
Svo, anon,), which passed through a. num< 
ber of editions, and naa been proooanced by 
Coxe as 'one of the best political pamphleta 
ever written' {Life nf Sir Eobert Walpole, 
Um, i. 703 n.) In Januar>- 1744 hs sup- 
ported the rigorous prosecution of the war 
{Pari. Mist. xiii. 427-62). His unpopularity 
was so great at Westminster, owing to his 
desertion of the ' independents,' to whom he- 
bad owed his election, that Perceval bad to^ 
seek another seat at the general election 
the summer of 1747. Though defeated at 
the poll at Weobley, he gained the seat on 
petition in December 1747 through the in* 
fluence of Henry Pelluun. No sooner hadhtt 
secured bis seat in the house than he openljr 
attached him.self to the Prince of Wales, who 
appointed him a lord of the bed-ohamber IQ 
Slarch 1748. On 1 May following he sue-' 
ceeded his father as second Earl of E^onb 
in the peerage of Ireland. In the session of 
1748-9 Egmont became the most promineoC 
leader of the opposition in the He 
Commons, where lie ' made as great a figuift 
OS was ever made in so short a time ' (_W, ' 
POLE, Letter/, ii. 146). His npposttion 
the mutiny bill gave rise to Sir Charles Han* 
bury Williams's epigram : 

Vlhy has Lord Egmont 'gainat Lliis bill 

Bo mui^h declaratory skill 
So tediously exerted? 

The reasoDB plain: but t'other day 

ilo mutinied himself fur pny. 
And he Las twice deeBrl>Ml. 

In May 1749 he effected a coalition 
the Jacobites and the nrince's parly (ii, 
153-4). He made a violent attack upon ~ 
ministry duriog the debate on the nddi 
on 16 Nov. 1749 (Pari. Rut. siv. STS-M], 
and took a very active part in the oppCKatio^i 
to Loni Trentham's re-eleclion for West- 
minaterin the following year. ileoppcMod 
the address at the opening of the •"" " 
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17 Jan. 1751 on account of the approbation 
given to the subsidy treaties, but his amend- 
ment was defeated by 203 votes to 74 (tb. 
xiv. 792-«, 827) ; and on 22 Feb. following 
he strongly protested against the grant of a 
subsidy to tne elector of Bavaria (ib. xiv. 
954-03). On the morning after the death 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, the principal 
members of the opposition met at Egmont's 
house, but the meeting broke up without 
forming any plans for the future ( VValpole, 
Memoirs of the Beign of George II, 1847, i. 
80-1). Egmont made *a very artful speech' 
in favour of Sir John Cotton's amendment 
for the reduction of the army in November 
1752 (1^. i. 213-16; Pari Hist, xiv. 1111- 
1118). In January 1753 he proposed an 
amendment to the address, and again urged 
the necessity of reducing the army {ib. xiv. 
1276, 1281-5). On 7 Feb. 1754 ho opposed 
the bill for extending the mutiny act to the 
East Indies ' in a very long and tine speech ' 
(li^. XV. 250-60 ; Walpole, Letters, ii. 308). 
At the general election in April 1754 he was 
returned for Bridgwater, where he defeated 
George Bubb Dodington [q. v.] ; and at the 
opening of the new parliament in November 
li54 he took part in the debate on the ad- 
dress, but did not ' think it absolutely neces- 
sary to offer any amendment ' (i!6. xv. 3i65-70). 
He is said to have been offered the treasurer- 
ship of the household, but was so overpowered 
by the violence of Charles Townshend's at- 
tack during the debate on the mutiny bill in 
December 1 754 that he ' excused himself from 
accepting the promised employment' (Wal- 
pole, Memoirs of the Reign of George II, i. 
420-2). He was sworn a member of the 
privy council on 9 Jan. 1755. In October 
175(5 he refused the Duke of Newcastle's offer 
of the leadership of the House of Commons 
with the seals of secretary of state, as the 
object of his ambition was an English peer- 
age. Towards the close of 1760 Egmont had 
an interview with Bute and * begg a earnestly 
to go into the House of Lords ' (Dodington, 
Diary, 1784, p. 421). At the general elec- 
tion in March 1761 he was returned both 
for 11 Chester and Bridgwater, and elected to 
f»it for Bridgwater. On 7 May 1762 he was 
created Baron Lovel and Holland of En- 
more in the county of Somerset, and took his 
seat in the House of Lords for the first time 
on the 10th of the same month (Journals of 
the House of Lords, xxx. 262). He moved 
the address in the lords at the opening of 
the session on 25 Nov. 1762 {Pari. Hist, 
XV. 1236-8), and two days afterwards was 
appointed joint paymaster-general with the 
lion. Robert Hampden. He resigned this post 
on his appointment as first lord of the ad- 



miralty on 10 Sept. 1763. In December fol- 
lowing he presented a memorial to the king 
for the grant of the island of St. John, where 
he proposed to revive the system of feudal 
tenures. Though Egmont seems to have 
persuaded the council to suffer him to make 
the experiment, the folly of the undertaking 
was subsequently exposed by Conway, and 
Egmont was obliged to relinquish his 
cherished scheme. Egmont is said to have 
been one of the agents in the secret negotia- 
tions for the destruction of the Kockingham 
ministry, which were set on foot almost im- 
mediately after the close of the session in 
June 17(^. But he disapproved of Chat- 
ham's foreign policy, and, hnding that * one 
man was to have more weight than six,* re- 
signed his post at the admiralty in August 
1766, shortly after ltockingham*s downfall 
(Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III, 1845, ii. 360). In the following 
summer he refused office on the ground that 
he could not take any part in an admini- 
stration of which Chatham was a member. 
In November 1768 Egmont * made a warm 
and able speech against riots, and on the licen- 
tiousness of the people,* and declared that 

* the Lords alone could save the country ; 
their dictatorial power could and had autho- 
rity to do it ' {lb, iii. 278-9). He died at 
Pall Mali on 4 Dec. 1770, aged 59, and was 
buried at Charlton, Kent, on the 11th of the 
same month. Egmont was a talented and 
ambitious man with great powers of applica- 
tion and a large stock of learning. He was a 
successful pamphleteer, a fluent and plausible 
debater, and * a verv able though not an 
agreeable orator* (Walpole, lioyal and 
Noble Authors, 1806, v. 323). According to 
Walpole, he was never known to laugh, 
though ' he was indeed seen to smile, and 
that was at chess * (Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II, i. 36). Like his father, whom he 
assisted in collecting the materials for the 

* Genealogical History of the House of Yvery ' 
(London, 1742, 8^0), he was an enthusiastic 
genealogist, and on points of precedence his 
authority was unimpeachable (Hakdy, Me^ 
moirs of the Earl of Charlemont, 1810, p. 
63). When scarce a man it is said that he 
had a scheme for assembling the Jews and 
making himself their king ( Walpole, Me^ 
moirs of the Reign of George II, i. 35 n.) 
He was a strenuous advocate for the revival 
of feudal tenures, and so great was his affec- 
tion for bygone times that, when building a 
residence at Enmore, near Bridgwater, he 

* mounted it round and prepared it to defend 
itself with crossbows ana arrows, against 
the time in which the fabric and use of 
gunpowder shall be forgotten* (Walpole, 
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Memoirs of the Reign of George III^ i. 388). 
While at the bead of the admiralty he is 
Baid to have ' wasted between four and five 
hundred thousand pounds on pompous addi- 
tions to the dockyards' (ib, iv. 204). He 
, was, however, a great favourite with the 
shipwrights, whose claims he appears to have 
advocated, and his birthday was usually cele- 
brated at Deptford and Woolwich with great 
rejoicings. The settlement formed on the 
W est Falkland by Commodore Byron's ex- 
pedition in 1765 received the name of Port 
Egmont in his honour. 

He married first, on 15 Feb. 1737, Lady 
Catherine Cecil, second daughter of James, 
fifth earl of Salisburvi bv whom he had five 
sons — viz. : John James, who succeeded as 
the third earl ; Cecil Parker, bom on 19 Oct. 
1739, who died at Eton on 4 March 1763; 
Philip Tufton, bom on 10 March 1742, a 
captain in the royal navy ; Edward, bom on 
19 April 1744, a captain in the royal dra- 
goon guards, who married, on 27 July 177o, 
Sarah, daughter of John Howarth, and died 
in 1824 ; and Frederick Augustus, bom on 
11 Feb. 1749, who died on 21 Jan. 1757— 
and two daughters, viz. : Catherine, who was 
married, on 13 Sept. 1766, to Thomas Wynn 
(afterwards first Baron Xewborough), and 
died in June 1782; and Margaret, who died 
an infant on 23 .Jan. 1750. His first wife 
died on 10 Aiip. 1752, aged 33; and Egmont 
married, S€'condly, on 26 Jan. 1756, Catherine, 
third daughter of the lion. Charles Compton, 
who was created Baroness Arden of (-.ohort 
Castle in tlie county of Cork on 23 May 1 770, 
with remainder to her heirs male. By his 
second wife Egmont had three sons — viz. : 
Charles (leorge, born on 1 Oct. 1756, who 
succeeded his motlier as Baron Arden in the 
j)eerage of Ireland, and was created a peer 
of the I'nited Kingdom, with the title of 
liaron Arden of Arden in tlie county of 
Warwick ; Spencer q. v.^, who became prime 
minister ; and Ilt'nry, who died on 27 July 
1772, aged 7 — and six daughters, viz. : Mar}', 
who was married, on 2 April 1781, to An- 
drew Berkeley Drummond of Cadlands, 
Hampshire, grandson of William, fourth 
viscount Strathallan, and died on 18 Sept. 
1.S.39; Anne, who died on 1 Aug. 1772, aged 
] 2 ; Charlotte, who died an infant on 19 Feb. 
1761 ; Elizabeth, who died, unmarried, on 
4 April IsiO, aged 82; Frances, who was 
married, on 6 June 1803, to John, first baron 
Kedesdale, and died on 22 Aug. 1817; and 
^Margaret, who was man-ied, on 1 Dec. 1803, 
to Thomas Walpole, sometime ambassador 
at Munich, a nephew of Horatio, first earl 
of Orford (created 1806), and died on 12 Dec. 
1854. Lady Egmont survived her husband, 



and died at Langlev, Buckinghamshire, on 
11 June 1784, a^^ o3. 

Engravings of Egmont and his first wife 
by Faber after Zinck will be found in the 
second volume of the * General History of 
the House of Yvery ' (opp. pp. 455, 457). 
There are also engravings of Egmont by 
McArdell after Hudson, and by Faber after 
Hayman. A portrait of Egmont with his 
second wife, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, wa» 
lent by the seventh earl to the winter ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy in 1875 
(Catalogue, No. 90). 

The authorship of ' Considerations on the 
Present Dangerous Crisis' (London, 1763, 
8vo), written by Owen Rufifhead, has been 
erroneously attributed to Egmont (Nichols, 
Lit, Anecd. viii. 235), to whom ' Things as 
they are ' (pt. i. London, 1758, 8vo, pt. ii. 
London, 1761 , 8vo) has also been ascribed. 
According to Walpole, it was generally sup- 
posed that Egmont was the author of tne 
* (Constitutional Queries earnestly recom- 
mended to the Serious Consideration of everv 

• 

true Briton * which were ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman in January 1 751 (Me- 
fnoirs of the Reign of George II, i. 9, 427-9). 
Besides * Faction Detected,' Egmont also 
wrote: 1. 'The Question of the I^recedency of 
the Peers of Ireland in England fairly stated. 
In a Letter to an English Lord by a Noble- 
man of the other Kingdom,' Dublin, 17.^, 
8vo (anon.): another edit. 1761, l^ndon, 
8vo. According to the preface, this pamphlet 
was published * without the knowledge or 
concurrence ' of the author. Though gene- 
rally ascribed to his father, it appears to have 
been written by the second earl {Hijtt. MSS. 
Comvi. 12th Rep. App. x. 16). 2. * An Ex- 
amination of the Pnnciples and an Enquiry 

into the Conduct of the two B rs [the 

Duke of Newcastle and Henrv Pelham ] in 
regard to the Establishment of their Power 
and their Prosecution of the War 'till the 
Signing of the Preliminaries,* &c., London, 
1749, 8vo (anon.) 3. *A Second Series of 
Facts and Arguments ; tending to Prove that 

the Abilities of the two B rs are not more 

extraordinary than their Virtues/ iS:c., Lon- 
don, 1749, 8 vo (anon.) 4. * An Occasional 
Letter from a Gentleman in the Countrv to 
his Friends in Town concerning the Treaty 
negotiated at Ilanau in the Year 174^3,' iS:c., 
London, 1749, 8vo. 5. *A Proposal for 
selling part of the Forest Land and Chases^ 
and disposing of the Produce towards the 
discharge of that part of the National Debt 
duo to the Bank of England, and for the 
Establishment of a National Bank/ London, 
1763, 4to. 6. * The Memorial of John, Earl 
of Egmont, to the King ' [desiring * from his 
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Jlajest^ a ffrant of the whole island of St. in the part he played in the prevailing job- 
John's in the Gulph of St. Lawrence/ &cX bery connectea with Irish landed estate, 
f London, 1763], 8vo ; privately printed. He Holding, in this connection, the offices of 
4.>ollected materials for the third volume of general feodary of Ireland, escheator of 
the * Genealogical History of the House of Munster, and (1637) commissioner of survey 
Yvery ' [see Pebcbval, John, first Earl into land titles in Tipperary and Cork, he 
OF EioHONT], the manuscript of which is in took a prominent share in the discovery of 
the possession of the present Earl of Eg- technical defects in Irish titles; and obtained 
mont (Hist MSS, Comm, 7th Rep. App. enormous transfers of forfeited lands to him- 
p. 233). self. The importance of these acquisitions, 
[Besides the authorities quoted in the text, the ^hich lay mainly in Cork, Tipperary, and 
following books among others have been con- Wexford, may be shown by two instances, 
suited: Grenville Papers, 1862-3, vols. ii. iii. In 1630 he obtained the manors of Hag- 
And iv. ; Mahon's Hist, of England, 1858, vols. iv. gardstown, Herfaston, and Blackrath in Tip- 
and V. ; Drummond's Hist, of Noble British Fami- perary, and a quarter part of Kilmoyleron m 
lies, 1846, vol. ii. art. 'Perceval;* Collinson's co. Cork, at the quit rent of 1/. 7s. 6d. for 
tSomersot, 1791, i. 94; Hasted's Kent, Black- all services, and special exemption from any 



beps Of Parliament, pt. ii. pp. 89, 101, 116, 129, • p 'r° ^ ^ ' ana lands adjoining it 

658 ; Notes and Queries, 8th scr. v. 147, 167, '"^ ^prk ^nd Tipperary, the whole being, by 

187, 264, 432, 433 ; Haydn's Book of Dignities, 8P®c»al license of the crown, erected into the 

1890; Watt's Bibl. Brit. 1824; Halkott and ™anor of Burton, with liberty to impark 

Laing's Diet, of Anon, and Pseud. Lit. 1 882-8 ; sixteen hundred acres, and right to enjoy 

Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. numerous exceptional privileges. By 1641 

he is described as being possessed of the 

PEBCEVAL, Sib PHILIP (1605-1647), enormous amount of seventy-eight knights* 

politician, was bom in 1605. He was the fees and a half, containing 62,502 Irish acres, 

younger of the two sons of Richard Perceval making 99,900 English acres, in the finest 

fq. V.J of Tickenham, Somerset, by his second parts of the country, above 4,000/. a year of 

wife Alice, daughter of John Sherman of the best rents, and a stock in woods, houses, 

Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. Philip's &c., worth above 60,000/., with employments 

elder brother Walter and himself had been for life of the value of above 2,000/. a year, 

appointed by their father joint successors in besides other employments of equal profit, 

his office of registrar of the Irish court of which he held by an uncertain tenure. This 

wards. Walter died in 1624, so that Philip list does not include his patrimonial estate 

obtained the familv estates in England and of Burton in Somerset. 

Ireland, and the sole enjoyment of the Irish Perceval was one of the few who per- 

registrarship. ceived the approach of the Irish rebellion of 

Perceval now definitely settled in Ireland, 1641, an event which his own extortion and 
and by means of his interest at court gra- chicanery had done much to produce. ()n its 
dually obtained a large number of additional outbreak in October, however, he remained in 
offices. In 1625 he was made keeper of the Dublin, where, as clerk to the kings bench^ 
records in Birmingham Tower. In 1628 he he took a prominent part in drawing up the 
was joined with Henry Andrews in the notorious list of three thousand indictments 
offices of clerk of the crown to the Irish for high treason against the rebellious gentle- 
courts of king's bench and common pleas, men. Perceval at length saw that, owing to 
and keeper of the rolls of those tribunals; the vacillation of the government, his own 
and in 1629 he was made joint collector of property in Munster would be left exposed to 
customs at Dublin with Sir Edward Bag- the rebel onslaught. He therefore garrisoned 
aha we. On 2 June 16*% he received the and provisioned his castles in this territory at 
honour of knighthood from the hands of his own expense. In the summer of 1642 a 
Lord-deputy Wentworth at Dublin. In 1638 detachment of the confederate army under 
he, with Sir Jame^ Ware [q. v.], obtained the Lord Muskerry advanced into PercevaVs dis- 
monopoly of granting licenses for the sale of tricts. All his castles were taken, though 
ale and brandy ; in the same year he was Annagh and Liscarrol offered a stubborn re- 
sworn of the privy council ; and in March sistance, the former holding out for eleven 
1641 he was made commissary-general of days against an attacking force of 7,500 men 
victuals for the king's army in Ireland. (20 Aug.-2 Sept. 1(542). Perceval now ob- 

But PercevaVs energy was chiefly shown tained the command of a corps of firelocks 
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from the Duke of Ormonde, lie armed them 
at his own cost, but does not seem to have 
taken any active part in the fighting, during 
the course of which his property in Munster 
was utterly ruined. 

Perceval was one of those who urged and 
assented to the * cessation * of hostilities 
agreed on by the contending factions at 
Castle Martyn on 15 Sept. 1(543. In 1044 
conferences were opened at Oxford, with a 
view to a definitive treaty, between repre- 
sentatives of the Irish confederates and cer- 
tain royal commissioners. Perceval was ap- 
pointed one of the latter, at the suggestion 
of his friend Lord-deputy Ormonde. King 
Charles, who wished to use the Irish rebels 
against his English subjects, would have 
been willing to grant the former all their 
demands, including the toleration of Catho- 
licism. Perceval, however, shrank from so 
extreme a step, which would have jeopardised 
his own prospects, and the conferences came 
to nothing. As a consequence, Perceval in- 
curred the bitterest hostility of the royalist 
f&ction. So strong was the feeling against 
him that he now resolved to go over to the 
English parliamentarian party. His over- 
tures were favourably answered. He came 
to London in August 1644, was well received 
by the parliament, and obtained a seat in 
the English House of Commons as member 
for Newport in Cornwall. 

From this time to his deatli Perceval re- 
mained in England. His Irish property had 
by now ceased to return any revenue; his 
losses by the war amounted on his own 
computation, probably an exaggeration, to 
the enormous sum of 248,004/. 9^. Id. ; and 
he found himself compelled to sell the family 
estate of Burton in Somerset. His position 
in tlie English parliament, moreover, was by 
no means easv. Perceval had thrown in his 
lot with the moderate presbyterians. This 
party was at enmity with the independents ; 
and in July 1647, after many minor attacks, 
a proposal was brought forward for Perceval's 
expulsion from the house, on the ground of 
his haying supported the cessation of arms 
in 164."i. He managed to retain his place by 
a brilliant defence. He subsequently toot 
a share in organising the defence of London 
against the independent army. But in Sep- 
tember 1647 he found himself compelled to 
retire into tlie country. Threats of im- 
peachment being made, he returned to meet 
them in London ; but was taken ill soon 
after his arrival, and died on 10 Xov. 1647. 
He was buried, at the cost of tlie parliament, 
in the church of St. Martin's-in-the-Vields. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Primate 
Ussher. 



Perceval was married, on 26 Oct. 1626, to 
Catharine, daughter of Arthur Usher. She 
died on 2 Jan. 1681 , having borne her hus- 
band five sons and four daughters. The 
eldest son, John Perceval, regained most of 
the Irish estates, and was made a baronet on 
12 Aug. 1661 ; Sir John's grandson was John 
Perceval, first earl of Egmont [q. v.] 

[History of the House of Yvery; Lodge's 
Peerage o} Ireland ; Metcalfe's Book of Knights ; 
Cartes Life and Letters of the Duke of Or- 
monde ; Wills's Irish Nation : its History and 
Biography ; Dr. Warner's History of Ireland ; 
Cal. State Papers, Irish and Domestic ; Gilbert's 
Contemporary Hist, of Afiairs in Ireland, and 
Hist of the Confederation ; Prendergast's Re> 
port on the Carte Papers in Deputy-Keepers 
Record Publications, No. xxxii. App. i. 21 5, and 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Report on Egmont Papers.] 

G. P. M-Y. 

PERCEVAL, RICHARD (1550-1620), 
colonist and politician, bom in 1550, was 
eldest son of George Perceval or Percival 
(1561-1601), a lar^ landed proprietor of 
Somerset, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Edward Bampfylde of 
Poltimore, Devonshire. He was eaucated 
at St. PauPs school. Becoming a student at 
Lincoln's Inn, he offended and alienated his 
father by his extravagance, and still more by 
a rasli marriage with Joan, seventh daughter 
of Henrv' Young of Buckhorn Weston in 
Dorset, 'with whom he had no fortune.' 
Having * ruined himself by his riots, he was 
now left to recover himself by his wits.' He 
went into Spain, and lived there four years 
till his wifes death; he then returned to 
England, and vainly sought a reconciliation 
with his father. Through his friend Roger 
Cave of Stamford, who had married Lord 
Burghley's sister, he was introduced to the 
lord treasurer, who employed him in secret 
affairs of state. In 1586 he was credited 
with deciphering packets containing the first 
sure intelligence of the project of the armada. 
The queen rewarded him with a pension, 
and later with a place in the duchy of Lan- 
caster ; and Burghley, when his son Robert- 
Cecil became master of the court of wards, 
made him * secretary ' of that court. This 
success won back for him his father's favour, 
and he inherited from him real estate of con- 
siderable value (1,700/. a year, according to 
Lodge). At the end of the queen's reign he 
was sent into Ireland to see if the court of 
wards could be extended there with profit 
I to the crown; but his report was unfavour- 
able. In 1003-4 he sat in parliament for 
Richmond in Yorkshire, and took some part 
in 'matters of trade and revenue,* and in the 
business of the union with Scotland. 
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In 1610, on Sir William Fleetwood's dis- 
grace as receiver-general of the court of 
wards, the office was vested in commissioners, 
of whom Perceval was one. On the death of 
his patron and * master/ Robert Cecil, earl of 
Salisbury, on 24 May 1612, Perceval lost all 
his employments in England ; but on a new 
settlement of the court of wards being pro- 
jected in Ireland, he was made registrar or 
clerk of the court in 1616. He now sold a 
g^at part (1 ,200/. a year, according to Lodge) 
of his ancient patrimony, and invested the 
sum realised in purchases and mortgages in 
the county of Cork, thus laying the founda- 
tion of the prosperity and property of his 
family there. In 1618 he returned to Eng- 
land to secure his appointment against the 
claims of a competitor, and, though obliged 
to resign part of nis salary, he saved his post 
and obtained a discharge of all his debts to 
the crown. 

In 1609 Iiis name appears in the list of 
members of the London or Virginian Com- 
pany, incorporated on 23 May of that year, 
and in 1610 he appears as the donor of 37/. 
* towards the supply of the plantation begun 
in Virginia.' 

Perceval died in Dublin on 4 Sept. 1620, 
in his sixty-nintK year, and was buried in 
St. Audeon*s Churcn. By his first wife he 
had three sons and two daughters ; by his 
second, Alice, daughter of John Sherman of 
Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, two sons and 
two daughters. The younger son, Sir Philip, 
became his heir, and is separately noticed. 
The earls of Egmont descend from him. 

Richard's portrait and that of his wife 
were engraved by J. Faber for the * Historv 
of the House of Yvery,* 1742 (Bromley). 

Richard Percevalwas doubtless the author 
of the well-known Spanish-English diction- 
ary, ' Bibliotheca Hispanica, containing a ' 
Grammar with a Dictionarie in Spanish, i 
English, and Latin,' London, 1^391, 4to. It 
is dedicated to Robert Devereux, second earl 
of Essex [q. v.] The name of the author is 
spelt Richard Percyvall. A copy is in the 
British Museum Library. A second edition, ' 
edited and enlarged by John Minsheu [q. v.], 
appeared in 1509 under the title * A Die- ' 
tionarie in Spanish and English . . .' fol. ; 
this edition appeared in two parts, one con- i 
taining the dictionary and the other the gram- i 
mar. A third edition appeared in 1623. 

[Cal. English State Pnpers, Dom. 1599-1607 
(where several official letters from Perceval are _ 
noticed): Irish State Papers, 27 Sept. 1608. 
and 3 May 1611 ; Inge's Peerage of Ireland 
ed. Archdall (which takes its fivcts from Ander- 
son's History of the House of Yvery), ii. 233- 
238. The figures of income credited to Perce- 



val's employments are contnulicted by the sums 
assigned in the Issae Books, e.g. of 1610 and 
1612. Brown's Genesis of U.S.A., pp. 214, 467. 
963-4 ; Granger's Biogr. Diet. ii. 89.] 

(/. Iv. B. 

PERCEVAL, ROBERT, M.D. (175(5- 
1839), physician and chemist, youngest son 
of William Perceval, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Ward of Lisbane, co. Down, was 
bom in Dublin on 30 Sept. 1756. He was 
descended from Sir Philip Perceval [q. v.], 
and hence related to the earls of Egmont. 
He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1772, 
and graduated B.A. in 1777. He then 
proceeded to Edinburgh, where he studied 
medicine, and graduated M.D. on 24 June 
1780, with a thesis on the physiology of 
the heart. After studying two years on 
the continent, he returned to Dublin in 
1783, when he was appointed lecturer on 
chemistry in the university. On 24 Nov. 
of the same year he was elected licentiate 
of the King's and Queen's College of Phy- 
sicians ; he subsequently became fellow. In 
1785 he was appointed first professor of 
chemistry in the university of Dublin, and 
remained in this post till 1805. In 1785 he 
took an active part in founding the Uoyal 
Irish Academy, his name appearing in the 
charter, and he was for a long period secre- 
tary of this body. In 178(3 he was appointed 
inspector of apothecaries, and in the exercise 
of his functions incurred some temporary 
unpopularity. In 1785 he also helped to 
found the Dublin General Dispensary. He 
now gave much time, thought, and money to 
medical and other charities in Dublin. He 
was admitted M.B. and M.D. by Dublin 
University in 1793. 

In April 1799 a committee of the Irish 
House of Lords was appointed to inquire 
into the application of tlie fund** left by Sir 
Patrick Dun [q. v.] Perceval w^as examined, 
and he declared that he did not think the 
King's and Queen's College of Physicians 
had faithfully discharged its trust in this 
matter. On the report of the committee, 
the * School of Physic Act ' was passed, the 
royal assent being given on 1 Aug. 1800. 
In accordance w* it h this act a hospital, called 
Sir I*atriek Dun's hospital, was built from the 
surplus funds of Dun's bequest, and it was 
opened on 25 Oct. 1808. Although Perceval 
had been censured by the College of Physi- 
cians for his share in the promotion of the 
bill, he was elected president of the college 
on 4 Nov. 1 799. A special clause was, how- 
ever, inserted in the bill by his own desire, 
according to which no university or King's 
professor could remain a fellow of the col- 
lege. He therefore vacated his presidency 
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and fellowship, but was elected honorary 
fellow on 18 Oct. 1800. He subsequently 
became involved in personal controversy with 
his colleague, Dr. E. Hill, who was obliged, 
under the provisions of the act, to resign the 
professorship of botany, which he had held 
(simultaneously with the regius professorship 
of physic. Perceval now became an active 
member of the * l*rison Discipline Society/ 
subsequently merged with the Howard So- 
ciety, and was called *the Irish Howard' 
(Proceedings of the Howard Society, 14 Feb. 
1832). On 18 March 1819 he was appointed 
physician-general to the forces in Ireland. In 
1821 he published anessav^in which besought 
to show from the texts o{ the Xew Testament 
that Christ, although a divine person, was 
distinct from the deity, a doctrine similar to 
that of Adam Clarke [q. v.J After a linger- 
ing illness he died on 3 March 1839. He 
married, in 1786, Anne, daughter of AV. 
Brereton of Rathgilbert. 

Perceval was a successful physician ; but 
his claims to fame rest chiefly on his philan- 
thropic efforts. His published contributions 
to chemistrj' are unimportant ; the notes for 
a medical treatise he intended to publish 
were handed to John Mason Good [q. v.], on 
Perceval's hearing that (lood contemplated 
a similar undertaking. 

His published works are: 1 *Tentamen 
Physiologiciim Inaugurale Do (^rde,' Edin- 
burjrli, 17H0. 2. * An Account of the Bequest 
of Sir P. Dun,' Dublin, 180*. 3. ' An Kssay 
to establish the Divinity of . . . Christ . . . 
witli a Review of the Doctrine of the Trinity,' 
Dublin, 1821. And the following papers in 
the science section of the * Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy ' : 4. Chemical 
communications and inquiries [^ On the 
Distillation of Acids '], ITiK), iv. K5 ; 5. < On 
a Chamber-lamp Furnace,' 1790, iv. 91;, 
0. * On^the Solution of Lead by Lime,' 1791, | 
v. 89 ; 7. * (.)n some Chalybeate Preparations,' | 
1810, xi. 3. He left some other treatises in 
manuscript. 

[Taylors Univ. of Dublin, p. 443; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit.: Dublin University Calemlar, 1833; 
Register of the King's and Queen's Coll. of Phys. 
Irdlind; Parthenon, 11 May 1839; Hill's Ad- 
dress to Students of Ph^'sic, September 1803, 
jind Address to the President and Fellows of 
the King's and Quern's Royal Coll. of Phys. 
February 1805; IJook of Trinity College, Dul)- 
lin, 1892; Plan and Li.st of Members of the 
Koyal Irish Aca<lemy, 1785; Cameron's History 
. . . of the Irish Schools of Medicine, 1886; 
Gmclin's Gesch. der Cbemie, iii. 667 ; private 
information from Dr. G. P. L. Nugent, Fellow 
and Begistrarof the Bojal College of Physicians, 
IreUnd, ud a mimimpt mtmoir by Porce- 



val's grandson, Major Robert Perceval Maxwell 
of Finnebrogue, kindly communicated to the 
writer.] P. J. H. 

PERCEVAL, SPENCER (1762-1812), 
statesman, second son of John Perceval, 
second earl of Egmont [q. v.], by his second 
wife, Catherine, third daughter of the Hon. 
Charles Compton, envoy to the court of Lis- 
bon, and granddaughter of Geor^, fourth 
earl of Northampton, was bom at his father^s 
house in Audley Square, London, on 1 Nov. 
1702. His name, Spencer, was a family name 
on his mother s side, derived originally from 
Sir John Spencer, owner of Crosby Place, 
whose daughter Elizabeth married William 
Compton, nrst earl of Northampton. Per- 
ceval was brought up at Charlton House, 
near AVoolwich ; about the age of ten he was 
sent to Harrow, and thence to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where Dr. William Lort 
(afterwards bishop) Mansel [q. v.] was his 
tutor. He gained the college declamation 
prize for English, and on 16 Dec. 1781 gradu- 
ated M.A. Being a younger son, with only a 
small income, he went to the bar and joined 
the midland circuit, where he soon became 
popular, llomilly, who began on circuit a 
friendship with him lasting many years, de- 
scribes him at this time (Memoirgji.9l ) * with 
very little reading, of a conversation barren 
of instruction, and with strong and invincible 
prejudices on many subjects ; yet by his ex- 
cellent temper, his engaging manners, and 
his sprightly conversation, he was the de- 
light of all who knew him.* AVindham 
(Dian/, p. 71), meeting him in 1786, noted 
that his career was likely to be distin- 
guished. In 17i>0 his grandfather procured 
him the deputy-recordership of Northamp- 
tonshire; next year he obtained a small mint 
sinecure, the surveyorship of the meltings 
and clerkship of the irons, just vacated by 
George Sclwyn's death. He seized the occa- 
sion of the dissolution of parliament in 179(), 
while the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
was proceeding, to publish an anonymous 
])amphlet on the constitutional question in- 
volved, which is said to have brought him 
favourably to the notice of Pitt. He pre- 
sently began to obtain crown briefs, in 
1792 on Paine's trial, in 1794 on Home 
Tooke's. In the latter year Lord Chatham 
made him counsel to the board of admiralty, 
and in 179(i he became a king^s counsel, an 
appointment all the more honourable to him 
because, in bestowing it. Lord Loughborough 
intimated that he thought there were already 
king's counsel enough, but was induced to 
increase the number by his high opinion of 
Perceval's talents. 
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Lord Lougliborouffh was not alone in 
thinkinff highly of him. Only a few weeks 
earlier Pitt nad offered him the chief secre- 
taryship for Ireland, with the prospect of a 
pension. Perceval refused the offer on the 
ground that, with a wife and five children, he 
could not afford to accept any income that 
Pitt could fairly grant. II is needs were con- 
fiiderable. Though he had lived, when first 
married, in lodgings in Bedford Row, he had 
bought about 1793 a good house in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields with money settled on his 
wife by her father, and there he kept an 
expensive establishment. In the course of 
1796 a sixth child was born to him, and, for 
the time being, all his ambition was confined 
to making money by the law. 

In the summer, however, a seat was found 
for him in parliament. Lord Northampton's 
death in April, and his son Lord Uomp- 
ton's elevation to the House of Lords, left a 
vacancy in one of the Northampton seats, and 
Perceval was returned unopposed. On the 
dissolution, which shortly followed, he was 
only elected after a sharp contest. He did 
not speak, apparently, till May 1797, when 
he made a favourable impression by his sup- 
port of Pitt's proposal to make penal any 
attempt to sow disaffection in the forces. 
From nis first entrance into parliament he de- 
clared for uncompromising war with France 
abroad, and for a strenuous support of Pitt 
and his repressive policy at home. He 
spoke after very careful preparation, and not 
unfrequently. His manner was epigprammat ic 
though artificial, and he seems to have won 
the esteem not of Pitt only (who is said to 
have named him as a possible successor to 
himself as early as the date of his duel with 
Tiemey), but also of Sheridan and of Fox. 
During 1798 and 1799 he more than once 
wound up debates on the government side 
and acted as teller for them in divisions. The 
growth of his political influence is shown 
by the fact that Mansel, his old tutor, was 
appointed master of Trinity in 1798 mainly 
by his solicitation, and that he himself was 
in the same year appointed solicitor to the 
board of ordnance through Lord Comwallis's 
intervention, and solicitor-general to the 
queen by the special favour of the king. 
Nor had politics interfered with his progress 
at the bar. His income, which had been 
1,012/. in his last year as a stuff-gowns- 
man, had risen to 1,504/. in 1799, and to 
1,807/. in 1800. Ultimately his private 
practice brought him four to five thousand a 
year. 

When Pitt was succeeded by Addington, 
the new minister found himself ill-supported 
in debate by the members of his cabinet, and 



therefore bestowed his law offices where he 
could get the required assistance. Law be- 
came attorney-general, Perceval solicitor- 
general, and it was intended that they should 
be regularly instructed as though they were 
counsel for the new administration (Col- 
chester, Diart/f i. 307). Perceval, a8 an 
earl's son, was permit tea to decline the cus- 
tomary knighthood, the only exception made 
since 1783. From this time he gave up prac- 
tice in the kind's bench, and appeared only in 
chancery; but if his object was to secure more 
I time for politics, he did not succeed, for he 
I rapidly became the regular opponent of Ro- 
milly m the chancery courts. During the ses- 
sions of 1801 and 1802 lie spoke little in the 
house, and mainly on Irish questions. In 
1802 Law succeeded Lord Kenyon in the 
chief-justiceship of the king's bench, and 
Perceval became attorney-general. In that 
capacity he prosecuted Colonel Despard for 
high treason, and Peltier for a libel on Bona- 
parte. Both were convicted early in 1803. 
On 24 May 1804 he appeared again for the 
crown on the trial of Cobbett for the libels 
on Lord Ilardwicke and Lord Redesdale, 
published in Cobbett's * Political Register,' 
and signed * Juverna ;' and, when * Juverna ' 
proved to be Mr. Justice Johnson, one of 
the Irish judges, Perceval conducted his pro- 
secution on 23 Nov., and again both prose- 
cutions were successful. In the same year 
he declined the chief-justiceship of the 
common pleas, with a peerage. 

During the career of the Addington admi- 
nistration Perceval, according to Brougham, 
almost single-handed, defended the ministry 
in the House of Commons from the assaults 
of Pitt, Fox, AVindham, and their followers 
(Statesmen, i. 248, ii. 68). His future as a 
champion of debate seemed assured. Hence 
Pitt, on succeeding Addington, was anxious 
to secure his assistance. Perceval's first in- 
tention was to decline Pitt's advances. But 
he was approached adroitly through Lord 
Harrowbv, one of his best friends, and, hav- 
ing stipulated for his own entire freedom at 
all times to oppose catholic emancipation, 
he accepted office again as attorney-general. 
Here he displayed a more liberal spirit than 
might have been looked for. He refused to 
prosecute the members of the early trade 
unions at the instance of the employers, on 
the ground that he was unwilling to com- 
mit the government to a uniform support 
of the employers on trade questions ; and to 
Wilberforce's eflbrts to remedy the abuses 
of the Guinea slave trade he lent a warm 
and steady support. He took up the bill, 
which Sir William Scott had dropped, for 
compelling non-resident clergymen to pro- 
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vide curates, properly paid, to discharge their 
parish duties, and twice brought it in, though 
without success. In the debates on the finan- 
cial irregularities which led to Lord Melville's 
impeachment, he played a very brilliant part. 
When Pitt died (23 Jan. 1806), Perceval 
resigned; but he showed himself fertile in 
expedient and cautious in counsel. It was 
he who suggested in debate the device of 
appointing a trustee for Lord Grenville as 
auditor of the exchequer, and so set him free 
to form a ministry ; and it w^as in spite of 
his remonstrances that Lord Ellenborough 
became a member of the cabinet while still 
continuing to be chief justice. 

During 1806 he constantly criticised the 
measures of the 'Talents' administration; 
and, after the death of Fox on 13 Sept., Lord 
Grenville, through Lord Ellenborough, un- 
successfully invited him to join the ministry. 
His attack on the government's Roman 
catholic policy on 5 March 1807 contributed 
to its fall. 'When, a fortnight later, the 
Duke of Portland came to form his admini- 
stration, it was obvious that Perceval must 
find a place in it. The difficulty was to de- 
termine what his place should be. He him- 
self desired to continue to be attorney-gene- 
ral, and to increase his income by practising 
at the bar. Finally, at some pecuniary 
sacrifice, ho accepted the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer (.'U March 1807), with a 
salary of some 1,300/. He was ofl'eredat the 
same time the chancellorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster for life, so that he miglit be 
provided with an adequate income. This 
arranji^ement roused some scruples on Perce- 
val's part, but there were two precedents for 
it, and it had been contemplated on several 
other occasions. But the plan provoked 
strenuous opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, and a motion for an address against it 
was carried by 208 to 115. The duchy was 
consequently bestowed on Perceval during 
})leasure only. The new ministry shortly 
dissolved, and returned with a strong majo- 
rity. 

On 2'") June Perceval gave the usual minis- 
terial dinner to hear the king's speech read 
at his house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, which 
he was about to quit for Downing Street 
(Colchester, Diary y ii. 123). Both on the 
address and on Whitbread's motion of 6 July, 
to draw attention to the state of the nation, 
he and his followers obtained large majorities. 
He at once provoked the hostility of the 
opposition by adding supporters of his own to 
the committee on expenditure originally ap- 

S[>inted in February (see Romillt, Mer^ 
. 205), and by so modifyinir the inr 
ylaoot lield in rerenioiii "' 



by Lord Cochrane, as to exclude from inquiry 
his own reversion to his brother Lord Arden s 
place of registrar of the court of admiralty. 
Other of his parliamentary performances 
were unsatisfactory to his friends. He 
spoke ill, stammered, was nervous in manner 
and w^eak in matter. Official business pre- 
vented that elaborate preparation for debate 
upon which he had hitherto depended, and 
he had not obtained such a mastery of public 
business as to enable him to debate effec- 
tively without preparation. His anxieties 
only increased after the session of parlia- 
ment ended, when the necessity arose for 
the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen and for the issue of the orders in 
council. The latter originated with and were 
drafted by him. In the debates upon them 
which took place as soon as parliament met 
in January and February 1808, he took the 
leading part, and showed a marked improve- 
ment in his attitude to the house. 

Though untried as a financier, he was suc- 
cessful with his budget, and his scheme for 
the conversion of three-per-cent. stock into 
terminable annuities was generally approved. 
The Stipendiary Curates' Bill, which ne had 
introduced in 1805 and 1806, he this year 
passed through the commons, but it was re- 
jected in the House of Ijords ; nor, though 
I subsequently reintroduced by him, did it 
pass till after his death. His first personal 
I achievement in 1 809 was the speech in which 
■ he met Wardle's motion for an address pray- 
ing for the removal of the Duke of York from 
the chief command of the army, in conse- 
quence of the scandals connected with Mrs. 
Mary Ann Clarke [q. v.] His speech on 
8-9 March, described by the speaker as a 
* masterly speech of three hours,' was after- 
wards published ; the almost unprecedented 
adjournment in the middle of his speech 
was by the general desire of the house (Col- 
chester, Diary, ii. 172). His personal popu- 
laritv was enhanced bv the failure of Mad- 
docks' ill-grounded attempt to connect him 
with parliamentary corruption in connection 
with the sale of seats at Kye, Queenborough, 
Hastings, and Cashel. On 11 May the house 
rejected the motion for hearing these charges 
by 310 votes to 85. The disclosures, how- 
ever, of corruption which were made against 
others, and the general demand for increased 
purity in public life which had resulted from 
the Clarke scandals, led to the introduction 
of a bill for parliamentary' reform by pre- 
venting the sale of seats, which ultimately 
passed. Perceval had from the first recog- 
nised that such a bill must be accepted, and, 
*le objecting to some of the details, gave 
"Teneral support. But by his influence 
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{Mirts of the bill which would have interfered 
with the mode in which ministerial patronage 
was employed were omitted. The effect of 
his criticism was to give him the appear- 
ance of defending and seeking to perpetuate 
the abuses which had recently been brought 
to light by the report of the East India pa- 
tronage committee ; but there is no ground 
for supposing that he was personally con- 
cerned in, or a supporter of, any corrupt 
appointments. 

W ith the earlier part of the strife between 
Castlereagh and Canning, which took place 
in the summer of 1809, Perceval does not 
appear to have been concerned. It was not 
until after the meeting of the cabinet in June, 
at which the Walcneren expedition was 
resolved upon, that he was even informed 
of Canning's arrangement with the Duke 
of Portland for Castlereagh's removal from 
office, lie then took Castlereagh's part, in- 
timated that Castlereagh was entitled to have 
been informed of what it was proposed to do 
with him, and insisted that till the Wal- 
cheren expedition, which Castlereagh had 
planned, was over, his removal ought not to 
take place. lie did not, however, directly 
communicate with Castlereagh, and was care- 
ful to maintain friendly relations with Can- 
ning, in spite of his admission to his friend 
Lorn Harrowby that ' the making a conclu- 
sive arrangement with regard to Lord C/sfate, 
and pledging ourselves to stand by it pre- 
viously to his knowing anything about it, is 
unjust and dishonourable to him.' When 
the Duke of Portland's illness at the end 
of August left the government practically 
leaderless for the moment, and tolerably 
certain to require a new leader verj' shortly, 
Perceval entered into communication upon 
the subject with Canning. He expressed him- 
self at iirst as willinj^ to act under any head 
satisfactor}' to Canning and the rest of the 
ministry, provided he would take his fair share 
of the responsibility of the treasury work. 
Canning replied that he thought the new 
minister must be in the commons, and, if so, 
must be Perceval or himself. The upshot was 
that Perceval, being either more popular with 
his colleagues or more adroit in his ma- 
noeuvres than Canning, succeeded the Duke 
of Portland as prime minister. The cabinet 
had, while matters were still unarranged, 
recommended that Lord Qrey and Lord Gren- 
Tille should be approached with a view to 
the formation of a coalition ministry; but 
although the king reluctantly assented to the 
scheme (Colchester, Diary, ii. 211, "2X7; 
Twiss, Life of Eldon, ii. 97), neither lord 
entertain^ the proposal (See the various 
letters contained m Life of Spencer Perceval ; 



Lord Colcuester, Diary, ii. 205 sqq. ; 
Courts and Cabinets of George III, iv. ♦*i/4 ; 
Phipps, Memoir of Plumer Ward, i. 229). 
Perceval's task under these circumstances 
was one of extreme dilhculty. Pitt's old 
party was broken up, and some of the ablest of 
the tories were standing aloof with Canning ; 
Castlereagh had been deeply mortified; Lorcl 
Sidmouth's assistance would cause a loss of 
more votes than it would bring ; and the whig 
leaders would not assist, and indeed refused 
all overtures in a manner which indicated 
that they considered themselves insulted by 
the proposal (Rom illy. Memoirs, ii. 295). 
Perceval himself was anxious to be rid of 
the burden of the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer, but nobody could be found to take 
it. After five persons had refused it, Perceval 
at last, on 2 Dec. 1809, completed his cabinet 
by retaining it himself. With a disinte- 
restedness which in his case was especially 
praiseworthy, he held the office without 
salary. 

The new ministry was generally regarded 
as a weak one; in debating power it was 
especially deficient. Perceval's own authority 
over the rank and file of his party was steadilv 
declining, and he had, almost single-handed, 
to face an opposition which, with the assist- 
ance of Castlereagh and Canning, he had 
hardly kept in checlt in 1809. Manv doubted 
if he would meet parliament. iThe AVal- 
cheren expedition and the retreat after the 
victory of Talavera were not matters easy 
to commend to a hostile house. In the 
first week of the session the ministry was 
four times defeated. Such a beginning was 
ominous. The ministerial vote of thanks for 
Talavera and motion for a pension to Wel- 
lington were carried onlv after strong oppo- 
sition. Lord Chatham s conduct in send- 
ing his report to the king direct, and not 
through Lord Castlereagh, was made the 
subject of a vote of censure, which was car- 
ried. With difficult V the ministry saved 
themselves by forcing Chatham ton^sign. The 
disputes connected with Burdett's arrest on 
the speaker's warrant for breach of privilege 
were, though Perceval's own speech on them 
was sensible enough, efjually little to the 
credit of his administration (see, for the 
speaker's version, Colchester's Diary, ii. 
245 sqq.) A successful budget somewhat 
redeemed his fortunes, but ho was beaten on 
Banke's proposal for the reform of sinecures. 
Xor were the militarv and fiscal troubles of 
the government less formidable than their 
parliamentary difficulties. England had to 
pay for the Spanish army in the Peninsular 
war when she could scarcely pay for her own, 
and to pay in gold when gold was hardly to 
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be procured. The expense of the campaign 
of 1809 had been underestimated, and tlae 
poor results of the war raised a strong opposi- 
tion to its continuance. Perceval doggedly 
insisted frhat it must go on. Although his 
steady debating skill carried the government 
on in the House of Commons till the pro- 
rogation. on 21 June 1810, its position re- 
mained very critical. They haa depended 
on the followers of Lord Sidmouth and of 
Canning ; but Bathurst had deserted early in 
the session, and Canning toward it« close. 
Perceval vainly applied to Lord Sidmouth 
and to Lord Castlereagh to take office under 
him. In September Canning intimated that 
no assistance of this sort was to be looked 
for from him. In October the king went out 
of his mind again, and, his recovery being 
uncertain, the ministry found itself face to 
face with the difficult question of a re^ncj, 
a question none the less embarrassing in 
that Perceval's own relations with the Prince 
of Wales were strained ; he had been the 
princess's counsel and her warm supporter 
m 1806 (see Surtees, Life of Eldony p. 117 ; 
KoMiLLY, Memoirs, ii. 166 ; Edinburgh Re- 
view, cxxxv. 29). On 20 Dec. Perceval in- 
troduced resolutions in the House of Commons 
identical with those of 1788. Again the 
whigs contended for the indefeasible right 
of the Prince of Wales to be regent. Per- 
ceval steadily adhered to the former pre- 
cedent, and proposed to bind the regent by 
the same restrictions as before. The Prince 
of Wales and his brothers protested against 
them in writing. But Perceval was im- 
movable. He introduced his scheme into 
the House of Commons on 31 Dec, and was 
immediately involved in a life-and-death 
struggle with his opponents. Yet, in spite 
of the opposition of Canning, the first three 
resolutions were carried, but only by ma- 
jorities of twenty-four, sixteen, and nineteen 
in a full house. The fifth resolution, which 
gave the household and the custody of the 
king's person to the queen, came on for debate 
on 1 .fan. 1811. Canning, Castlereagh, Wil- 
berforce, and others supported the opposi- 
tion's amendment, and the government was 
defeated by thirteen, in spite of a speech 
which showed Perceval's personal superiority 
in debate over all his opponents ; nor did he 
succeed in restoring his own form of the re- 
solution on the report stage. The Kegency 
Bill eventually passed the House of Lords 
substantially unchanged. 

Before the Prince of Wales assumed the 
regency he had prepared a list of new minis- 
ters wfiom he intended to supplant Perceval 
and his colleagues. Lord Grey, upon whom 
he proposed to confer a chief pli^ in the 



contemplated administration, made it a con- 
dition that the prince should cease to con- 
sult his friends — Sheridan and Lord Moira in 
particular— on political affairs. The negotia- 
tion consequently proved abort i ve. It seemed 
likely, too, that the king might recover, and 
it was abundantly clear that as soon as he 
recovered he would dismiss Perceval's sup- 
planters. Accordingly the regent made no 
change in the ministry. He disingenuously 
informed Perceval on 4 Feb. that he was 
only restrained from doing so by his fear of 
interfering with the king's recovery by any- 
thing so agitating as a change of govern- 
ment. 

On 12 Feb. 1811 a session of parliament 
opened. The demands upon the budget were 
enormous. Perceval proposed a grant of 
2,100,000/. for Portugal ; acceded to the re- 
commendation of the select committee on 
commercial credit that 6,000,000/. should be 
advanced to the manufacturers who were suf- 
fering from the over-speculation of previous 
years ; and, when Horner proposed resolutions 
in favour of the resumption of cash payments, 
strenuously and successfully resisted them. 
In July the bill making bank-notes legal 
tender was passed, avowedly because gold 
was so appreciated that for currency pur- 
poses it was unprocurable, while bank-notes 
were worth but eighty per cent, of their face 
value. It is clear that Perceval, if no worse, 
was no better a financier than his contempo- 
raries, and knew no dillerence between finan- 
cial right and financial wrong. 

Perceval's position was now secure. The 
prince's personal friends were voting for the 
government, and that by their master's desire. 
His tenacity and perseverance had carried 
him through a struggle in which he seemed 
foredoomed to failure. He had no rivals 
among his opponents whom he needed to 
fear. His only foes were in the cabinet. 
Lord Wellesley and he could not work 
together. To Wellesley Perceval seemed to 
be starving the Peninsular war ; to Perce- 
val Wellesley appeared prejudiced and extra- 
vagant. During the autumn of 1811 com- 
munications passed between Wellesley and 
the regent with a view to a change of policy 
and of ministry. It was assumed that, when 
the regency restrictions expired early in 1812, 
the prince would place Wellesley at the head 
of the administration. The prince wanted 
money, and Lord Wellesley was apparently 
prepared to concede what Perceval would 

'. certainly refuse. W^ellesley dissented from 
the cabinet's decision as to the regent's future 
allowance, and placed his resignation in Per- 
ceval's hands. The danger, however, passed 

I away. Wellesley was replaced by Castle- 
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reagh, and Charles Yorke, who had resigned 
sligntly earlier for different reasons, by Lord 
Melville. Some other changes were made, 
and Percevars power was apparently un- 
Bhaken. Yet he soon met with rebuffs. He 
was deserted by his own party on the question 
of the prince's personal appointment of his 
friend 'Jack' Macmahon to the indefensible 
sinecure of the paymastership of widows' 
pensions, and later saw Banke s bill for the 
abolition of sinecure offices carried against 
him on second reading by nine votes. The 
fact that his brother, Lord Arden, held one 
of the best of the sinecure posts may perhaps 
account for the zeal with which Perceval 
opposed their extinction. His stolid resist- 
ance to all reforms was also preparing for 
him grave difficulties. The wisdom 01 the 
orders in council had long been in question, 
still more so their results. Perceval himself 
had never defended them in the abstract ; he 
had openly avowed that they were forced on 
the government by the necessities of war. 
Complaints were now loud that, without 
injuring France, the orders were destroying 
English commerce. Brougham moved for 
an inquiry. Perceval spoke energetically, 
rallied his followers, and aefeated the motion 
in March ; but so numerous were the petitions 
against the orders from all the manumcturing 
districts that he had to concede the appoint- 
ment of a committee in April. 

There was a certain bankrupt named John 
Bellingham, a man of disordered brain, who 
had a grievance against the government ori- 
ginating in the refusal of the English ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg to interfere with the 
regular process of Russian law under which 
he had oeen arrested. He had applied to 
Perceval for redress, and the inevitable re- 
fusal inflamed his crazy resentment. On 
Monday, 11 May, the House of Commons 
went into committee on the orders in council, 
and be^an to examine witnesses. Brougham 
complained of Perceval's absence, and he was 
sent for. As he passed through the lobby 
to reach the house, Bellingham placed a 

Sistol to his breast and fired. Perceval was 
ead before a doctor could bo found (see 
Jerdan, Autobiography f i. 23). He was 
buried on 16 May in Lord Egmont's family 
vault at Charlton. His large family was ill 
provided for; but the House of Commons 
voted him a monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and a grant to his family of 60,000/., 
and a further 2,000/. a year to his widow for 
life, with remainder to the eldest son, on 
whose succession the pension was to be in- 
creased to 3,000/. 

Bellingham was tried at the Old Bailey 
on 15 May, and, the plea of insanity being 



set aside by the court, he was hanged on 
18 May. 

Perceval's friends had an unbounded ad- 
miration for his private character. As a 
friend and father he seems to have been 
blameless. He was pious, a student of the 
prophetical Scriptures, a diligent attendant 
at divine worship. Publicly, too, he was 
honest and disinterested, and his ability as a 
debater and administrator, and the courage 
and tenacity with which he fought difficult 
battles, are manifest. When he became prime 
minister he had practically no one but him- 
self to rely on. "i et he carried on the govern- 
ment single-handed, prosecuted the war, de- 
feated his opponents, and disarmed his critics. 
His conduct of the Peninsular war has been 
vehemently attacked by Colonel William 
Francis Patrick Napier [q. v.], who alleges 
that Wellington had occasion to complain of 
the inadequacy of the supplies sent him. The 
duke, however, informed Perceval's son in 
1835 (see Walpole, PercemI, ii. 236) that 
he had made no such complaints, and had re- 
ceived every support the cabinet could give. 
He also told Cnarles Greville {Memoirs^ 1st 
ser. iii. 271) that Xapicr was unfair to Per- 
ceval, and that although he had been short 
of money in the Peninsula, that was not the 
home government's fault. It was on other 
grounds that the Marquis of Wellesley re- 
signed office in 1812 (cf. Meinoir of J. C. 
HerrieSy i. 27 sqq.) The charge that Perceval 
during the Peninsular war was * afraid of 
throwing good money after bad,' and that he 
* always took the money consideration first, 
and the moral consideration second,' seems 
unfounded. A man of strong will and decisive 
character, he can, however, hardly bo credited 
with possessing either * the information or the 
genius essential to an English minister at that 
momentous epoch.' His word * became a law 
to his colleagues, and completely overruled 
the better judgment and more special experi- 
ence of Lord Liverpool* (Kkbbel, History 
of Toryisniy pp. 94-8). Many of the measures 
he advocated have been since discredited, and 
many of the evils he apprehended have proved 
illusory. In Alison's eyes (History of Europe, 
viii. 198) his great merit is that he stood 
forward as the champion of the protestant 
religion. To most students of history his 
conduct in that capacity is the part of his 
life which it best becomes his admirers to 
forget. His strenuous opposition to the 
Roman catholic claims seems now as ill-ad- 
vised as his Jesuit's Bark Bill of 1807, and 
his fiscal policv was at best a makeshift. 
None the less, ^is dogged obstinacy was of 
great value to his country' in the later periods 
of the Napoleonic struggle, and but for his 
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tenacity chanpes of ministry might have taken 
place which might have compromised Eng- 
land's prestige abroad. 

In person he was thin, pale, and short. 
The medal struck by the government after 
his murder has a good likeness of him on the 
obverse ; and, though no portrait of him is 
said to have been painted from life, several 

Pictures of fair authenticity are extant— -one 
y Sir AV. Beechey, engraved by W. Skelton, 
and published in 1813, and two by G. F. 
Josepn in the National Portrait Gallery and 
at Hampton Court respectively. A statue by 
Chantrey was erected m All Saints* Church, 
Northampton, and was removed in 1866 to 
the Northampton Museum. The Beechey 
portrait was also engraved by Picart for 
Jerdan's memoir of Perceval in Fisher's * Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,* vol. i., and hv Joseph 
Brown for Mr. Walpole*s ' Life of Perceval.* 
Perceval married, on 10 Aug. 1790, Jane, 
second daughter of Sir Thomas Spencer- 
W'ilson, by whom he had six sons and six 
daughters. The fourth daughter, Isabella 
(d. 188()), married the Right Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole, formerly home secretary ; 
their son, Spencer Walpole, now secretary 
of the Post Office, wrote a full biography of 
IVrceval in 1874. PercevaFs widow mar- 
ried, on 12 Jan. 1815, Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir lli'nry Carr, K.C.B., and died on 26 Jan. 
1844. 

(Tho best life of Percoral is by Mr. Spencor 
\Vulpole, Jind was issued in 1874. There is jui- 
othor in J. C. Karle's Knjrlish Premiers, 1871, 
and a third by C. V. Williams, 1856. A con- 
temporary memoir was suppressed by his bro- 
tljer, Lord Aixlen. See, too, Alison's Europe; 
Jjssc'b Memoirs of George III ; Romilly's Me- 
moirs ; Wilberforee'-sLifo ; Duke of Buckingham's 
]\Iemoir8 of tlie Eegency ; Notes and Queries, 7th 
yer. iii. 445, which contains a bibliography of his 
aysassination, and of Bellim»ham, and also 7th 
8er. xi. 191 ; Edinburf^h Review, sx. 30 ; Sydney 
Smith's Plymley Letters; Napier's Peninsular 
War ; Massey's Hist, of England; State Trials, 
xxvi. 608 (Binn's trial), xxviii. .S63 (Despard's 
trial), xxviii. 547 (Peltier's trial), xxix. 21, 243 
(Cobbett's and Johnson's trials).] J. A. H. 

PERCIVAL, ,K)IIX (f. L5oO), Carthu- 
sian niithor, studied philosophy at both Ox- 
ford and Cambridp:e, and afterwards entered 
tlu'( 'art husian order. According to Theodore 
Pt'treiiis's* Hibliotheca Cartusiana' (Cologne, 
l<)Oi), ]). lil-), he became prior of the house 
of his order at Paris in 1550, and was held 
in much esteem for piety and erudition, lie 
was author of ^ Compendium Divini Amoris,' 
Paris, 1530, 8vo, and wrote a number *-' 
letters, which do not appear 
printed. 



Another Jony Percival (d. 1515 ?) took 
the degree of divinity at Oxford about 1501 
(Wood, Fasti, i. 6), and became shortly 
afterwards forty-seventh provincial of the 
Franciscans in England. He is said to have 
been buried in Christ Church, Newgate, 
before 1515, and was succeeded as provincial 
by Henry Standish [q. v.] 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 6 ; Bale, 
De Scriptoribus, viii. 629 ; Pits. p. 685 ; Tan- 
ner sBibl. Brit. ; Berkenhout*8 Biogr. Lit. p. 132; 
Cooper's Athenae Oxon. i.] 

PERCIVAL, ROBERT (17G5-1826), 
traveller and writer, was bom in 1 765, became 
a captain in the 18th Irish infantry regiment, 
and held this position until he embarked in 
1795, in the neet, commanded by Elphin- 
stone, that was despatched for the conquest 
of the Cane of Good Hope, then held by the 
Dutch. Percival disembarked at the Cape, 
in Simon^s Bay, and was entrusted by General 
Sir James Henry Craig [q. v.] with the duty 
of attacking the Dutch in the defile of 
Muisenberg, and in the strong post of Wyne- 
berg. He succeeded in both undertakings, and 
the Dutch fleet sent, under Admiral Lucas 
(August 1796), to the help of the colony was 
captured. Following up this victory, Percival 
was the first to enter Cape Town (16 Sept. 
1796), and there he remained till 1797. On 
his retuni he published a narrative of his jour- 
ney and a description of the country, under 
the title : * An Account of the Cape of Gwd 
Hope, containing an Historical View of its 
original Settlement by tho Dutch, and a 
Sketch of its Geography, Productions, the 
Manners and Customs of its lnhabitants,'&c., 
London, 1804. This was translated into 
French by J. F. Henry, Paris, 1806. Per- 
cival's work, though rather thin, is not un- 
interesting, and was warmly praised at the 
time. His criticisms of the' Dutch settlers, 
and especially of their cruelty to the natives, 
their laziness, inhospitality, and low civilisa- 
tion, are severe. But he commends the Cape 
climate as the finest in the world, and advises 
the home government, who had just restoreil 
the province by the treaty of Amiens, to 
reoccupy it. 

In 1797 he also visited Ceylon, where he 

speaks of residing three years* and of which 

he wrote and publisheda description: ^ An 

Account of Ceylon, with the Journal of an 

Embassy to the Court of Candy,' I^ondon, 

180;3. In this he notices the effects of the 

Portuguese and Dutch rule, which looketl 

Ce— *»ially the former) as if it * tried to eoun- 

much as possible the natural ad- 

f the island.' He gives various 

Dutch cruelty and treachery, 
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and Bttempt« to characterise three classes of 

* natives' — the Cingalese of the coast, the 
Candians of the interior, and the Malays. The 
pearl fishery, the town and forts of Columho, 
the salt works of the island, the staple com- 
modity of cinnamon, above all, the inland 
capital of Candy, are noticed in other chap- 
ters. Sydney Smith declared the work to 

* abound with curious and important infor- 
mation.* Percival died in 1826. 

[Percival 's Account of Ceylon and of Cape of 
G(x)d Hope; Notices of his works in the Edin- 
hnT\ih Review and London Annual ; Walkenner's 
Collection des Voyages, xvii. 56-71.] C. B. B. 

PERCIVAL, THOMAS (1719-1762), 
antiquary, son of Richard Percival of Roy- 
ton Hall, near Oldham, Lancashire, was 
born there on 1 Sept. 1719. lie was brought 
up a presbyterian, but joined the church 
ot England ; was a whig in politics, and a 
warm advocate of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. In 1748 he wrote two able pamphlets 
in opposition to the high-church clergy and 
the nonjurors of Man^ester. Their titles 
are : * A I^etter to the Reverend the Clergy 
of the Collegiate Church of Manchester,* 
&c., and 'Manchester Politics: a Dialogue 
between Mr. Trueblew and Mr. Whiglove,' 
&c. In 1758 he generously took part with 
some operative weavers in a dispute with 
their masters about wages, and in connec- 
tion with this matter published * A Letter 
to a Friend occasioned by the late Dispute 
betwixt the Check-Makers of Manchester 
and their Weavers; and the Check-Makers* 
Ill-usage of the Author,* Halifax, 1759, 8vo. 
His H)bservations on the Roman Colonies 
and Stations in Cheshire and Lancashire * 
were read to the Roval Society on 13 June 
1751 (P*i7. Trans/xWn. 216), on which 
occasion Stukeley mentions Percival as * a 
learned person wno lives in the north, and 
has taken a good deal of pains by travelling 
to search out the Roman roads and stations 
mentioned thereabouts.* Nine years Inter 
he sent a shorter paper on the same subject 
to the Society of Antiquaries (Archtpoloffiay 
i. 62). He discovered that Kinderton was the 
site of Condate (Watkin, Roman Cheshire). 
In the * Philosophical Transactions * for 1752 
(xlvii. 360> he nas a curious * Account of a 
Double Child,* a monstrosity born at Hebus 
(i.e. Hebers), near Middleton in Lancashire. 
Some of the plans of ancient remains given in 
Aikin*8 'Country round Manchester* were 
drawn by him. He was elected P.R.S. on 
25 Nov. 1756, and F.S.A. on 12 June 1760. 

Percival died in December 1762, and was 
buried in St. PauFs Church, Royton. He 
married Martha, daughter of Major Benjamin 



Gregge of Chamber Hall, Oldham. She died 
in 1760, aged 45. Their only child and heir, 
Katherine, married Joseph Pickford of Alt 
Hill, Lancashire, afterwards known as Sir 
Joseph Radcliffe of Milnesbridge, Yorkshire, 
into whose possession PercivaPs collection 
of manuscript jjedigrees and other papers 
passed. 

The antiquarv must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from his namesake, Thomas Per- 
cival (1740-1804) [q. v.], the ph3^sician, with 
whom he is often confused. 

[Byrom's Bemnins (Chetham See.), ii. 441, 
461 ; Raines's Fellows and Chaplains of Man- 
chester (ChethHm Soc.), ii. 206 ; Gent. Mag. 
June 1823. p. 605; Butterwrortli's Oldham, 1817, 
p. xi ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. xii. 373, 
440; Stukeley's Memoirs (Surt^es Soc), ii. 244 ; 
Uuntor's Fam. Gen. Min. (Harleian Soc.)i. 119 ; 
Whitaker's Manchester, 4to, i. 94, 137 ; Collier's 
(Tim Bobbin) Works, ed. Fishwick, p. 117; 
(rough's British Topogr. i. 503 ; Btiincs's Lan- 
Ciishire ; Sutton's Litncashi re Authors; Raines's 
manuscripts in Chotham Library.] C. W. S. 

PERCIVAL, THOMAS (1740-1804), 
physician and author, bom at Warrington, 
Lancashire, 29 Sept. 1740, was son of Joseph 
Percival, who was engaged in business in 
Warrington and married Margaret Orred. 
His grandfather, Peter Percival, younger son 
of an old Cheshire yeoman family farming 
an estate they had long held near Latchford, 
practised physic in Warrington. Both his 
parents dying within a few days of one 
another, when Thomas, their only surviving 
son, was three, he was left to the care of 
an elder sister. His education was begun 
at the grammar school at Warrington, but 
in 1750, when he was ten, Thomas Percival, 
M.l)., his father's eldest brother, a physician 
in the town and district round Warrington, 
died, and left him a valuable librarv and a 
moderate competency. Percival resolved to 
qualify himself for the profession of medicine. 
He was a dissenter, and was known in later 
life as a staunch unitarian. In 17o7 he 
is said to have been the first student en- 
rolled at the newly established W'arrington 
academy which was founded to give a colle- 
giate education to those who were debarred 
by the necessity of subscription to the Thirty- 
nine articles from entering the English 
universities. On the completion of his course 

. at Warrington he proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he formed last- 
ing friendships with Robertson the historian, 
David Hume, and other distinguished men. 
Wliile still a student at Edinburgh he spent 

; a year in London, where he became known 
to many scientific men, and through the in- 
fluence of its vice-president, Lord Willoughby 
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de Parliam, he was elected a fellow of the 
Koyal Society. . It is said that he was the 
youngest man at that time on whom that 
honour had been conferred. From Edin- 
burgh he proceeded to Ley den, where he 
completed nis medical studies, and took his 
degree July 1766. For two years he prac- 
tised his proiession in his native town, and 
married Elizabeth, the only surviving child 
of Nathaniel Basnet t, merchant, of London. 
In 1767 he removed to Manchester, where 
he at once made many friends. Abandon- 
ing an original intention of going to Lon- 
don, he resided in that town the remainder 
of his life. He soon made a reputation by 
contributing papers to * Philosophical ' tran- 
sactions, and various periodicals, and his 
essays, medical and experimental, issued 
1767-70, attracted wide attention. In 
1775 he published the first of three parts of 
* A Father's Instructions ; ' the concluding 
part was not issued till 1800. This book 
for children achieved great popularity. In 
reply to Dr. Price's * Treatise on Kever- 
sionary Payments,' Percival wrote his * Pro- 
posals for establishing more accurate and 
comprehensive Bills of Mortality in Man- 
chester.' 

Keenly sympathising with the poor and 
the quicKly growing artisan population of 
tho town ami district, lie helped to form a 
commit too to enforce proper sanitation in 
Manchester. lie ndvocnted the establish- 
ment of public baths, and may also be con- 
sidered as the earliest advocate of factory 
legislation. On ^o .Tun. 1706 he addressed 
the Manchester committee or board of 
health on certain evils wliich had been 
developed by the growth of the factory 
system, and recommended legislativ<' inter- 
ference with the conditions of factory labour. 
In other directions his energy was no less 
apparent. At his house the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society was 
brought into being in 17^*^1. He was elected 
a vice-president on its foundation, and from 
17^:^, with one exception, he occupied the 
presidential chair till his death. In 1785 
Percival aided in the removal to Manchester 
of the Warrington academy, and took a 
p:reat interest in its management. An en- 
deavour on the part of Percival and his 
friends to found a college of arts and 
sciences proved unsuccessful, but the scheme 
was accomplished half a century latt-r under 
tin* will of John Owens [q. v.^ Percival's 
ohnnn of manner and wide learning gained 
him friends and correspondents among the 
most distinguished men and women of his 
time, both in Europe and America. He died j 
at his house in Manchester 30 A' 



leaving a widow and three surviving sons. 
He was buried in "Warrington church, where 
there is an epitaph by his friend, Dr. Samuel 
Parr. Another memorial tablet is placed 
above the president's chair in the rooms of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. The society possesses a portrait of 
Percival painted from a miniature in the 
possession of his grandson. A silhouette 
portrait is given in Kendrick's * Warring- 
ton W^orthies.' 

Percival published ' Medical Ethics,' 18a3; 
it was republished in 1827 and edited by Dr. 
Greenhill in 1849. A series of extracts came 
out at Philadelphia in 1823. Percival's son, 
Edward Percival, M.D., wrote 'Practical 
Observations on Typhus Fever,' 1819, and 
contributed to vol. ii. of the * Edinburgh 
Review ' an essay on Dr. William Shepherd s 
* Life of Poggio.* He also edited the works 
of his father, with a prefatory memoir, pub- 
lished at Bath in 1807, in four volumes. 

[Memoir by his son ; Angus Smith's Centenflry 
of Science in Manchester ; Espinasse's Lancashire 
Worthies, 2nd ser. ; Hunter's Familiae MiDonim 
Gentium (Harleian See), i. 121 ; British Musenm 
CtitHlogQo ; Catalogue of SurgeoD-Oenerals* 
Library, Washington, x. 683 ; Kendrick's War- 
rington Worthies ; family notes in the writer 4 
possession.] A. N. 

PERCY, ALAN {d. 1560), master of St. 
.Tohn's College, Cambridge, was third son of 
Henry Percy, fourth earl of Northumber- 
land [q. V.1, by Maud, daughter of William 
Herbert, £rst earl of Pembroke of the se- 
cond creation [q. v.] He apparently wa^ 
not educated at a university, but on 1 May 
1513 he was in holy orders, as he then re- 
ceived the prebend of Dunnington in York 
Minster, a preferment which he resigned 
before 1 Nov. 1517. On May 1515 he re- 
ceived the rectory of St. Anne, Aldersgate, 
London, which he held till 1518. The new 
and struggling foundation of St. John the 
Evangelist at Cambridge, influenced doubt- 
less by his Lancastrian connections and wide 
family influence, chose him as their second 
master on 29 July 1516. But he seems to 
have been unsuited to his new position, and 
resigned the mastership on 1 Nov. 1518 ; the 
college granted him a pension of 10/. a year 
for life, with the use of the low parlourj be- 
longing to the master, and two inner cham- 
bers there whenever he should come to nv 
side. On 2 April 1520 the king gave him a 
house and garaenat Stepney, Middlesex, and 
he consequently, on 4 Fen. following, resigned 
all his interest under the grant of the college. 
Percy soon received other preferments. On 
25 Oct. 1521 he became rector of St. Marv- 
at-Hill, London. In 1 520 the Earl of Roch- 
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ford preaented him to the rectoiy of Mul- 
butOD-eum-Keoingliam, Norfolk; about the 
ume time he become muter of the college 
of the Holy Trinit; at Arundel, which lie 
Joined with the two fellows in emrenilering 
to the king on 12 Dec. 154Ii. It hoa been 
euinrested that he was the Percj who pro- 
ceeded M.A. at Cambridge b« a rrand com- 
pounder in iry>ti, but it is difficult Co know 
whj he should have waited m long to take a 
degree he might have had in lolit. He is 
mentioned in June lo27 asone of the trustees 
of his brother, the Earl of Northumberland, 
who died in that year. In 1530 it appears 
that he owed Wolsey 'e estate 9^, for expe- 
ditiniF k Buit for the union of certain parishes. 
The Duke of Norfolk gave him the rectorv 
of Eorshkm, Norfolk, in 1558. Percy dioil 
in May 1560, and was buried in the old 
chapel of St. John's College, where there were 
» brass and a marble tomb to hia memory. 
One portrait, made in 1549, was at the 
Norwich Guildhall ; he had given a house to 
the city of Norwich in 1534. Another (a 
copy), which is in the combination room at 
St. John's College, ahows a refined and as- 
cetic face. 

[Cooper's Athane Cantabr. 1. 206; Baker's 
Hist of St. John's Coll. (ed. Mayor}, i. 8, &c., 
ii. S6S, &c. ; J. Bata Mnllinger'a Hist, of the 
UniTersity of Cambridge, i. 470 ; De Fon- 
blanqne'i Annsli of the House of Pvn^, i. 307 ; 
Lettrra and Papers of Henry VIII, 1. 779, ii. 
4183, IV. ii. 3213, I*, iii. 8748,] W. A. J. A. 

PERCY, ALGERNON, tenth E*bl op 
NoBTHiriiBESuirD ( 1602-1868), son of Henry, 
ninth earl of Northumberland [q. v.], was 
bom in London, and baptised Iii Oct. 1602 
(Chixbebuiit, Letter$ during t/te Sei</n of 
Queen ElizabetA, p. 167 ; Collihs, Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, ii. 346). I'ercj; was educated 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, as family 

gtpera prove, and not at C&iat Church, 
Uord, as stated by Collins and Doyle 
SaNBLAxarE, Hoiueof Percy, ii. 367). His 
her then sent him to travel abroad, pro- 
viding him with detailed instructions what 
to observe and how to behave {Antiquarian 
Stptrtcrtf, iv. 374). On 4 Nov. 1C(10 he 
was created a knight of the Bath (Dotle, 
Official Baronage, ii. 663). In the parlia- , 
ment of 1634 he represented the county of 
Sussex, and in those called in 16-25 and i&'G 
the city of Chichester. He was summoned . 
to the House of I-ords as Baron Percy on 
28 March 1627, and succeeded his father as 
tpnth Earl of Northumberland on 6 Nov. ' 
}6.'{2. I 

Charles I was anxious to secure the sup- 
port of Northumberland, and conferred upon 
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him, on 16 May 1636, the order of the Garter 
(Strafford Zettere, i. 363, 4i7 ; FoNBLiNftDB, 
li, 630). For the next few years he was 
continually trusted with the nighest naval 
or military posts. On 23 March 16.36 he 
was appointed admiral of the fleet raised by 
means of ship-money in order to assert the 
sovereignty of the seas. It effected nothing 
beyond obliging a certain number of Dutch 
: (isliermen to accept licenses to fish from 
I Northumberland's master. But its ineffec- 
tiveness was due rather to the policy of 
I Charles than lo his admiral's fault (Gar- 
i DINER, History of England, viii. 156 1 
Stmfford Letter*, \. 524; Cat. State Paper* , 
Dom. 1635-6, pp. xx, 3J>7). Northumber- 
land was full of zeal for the king's service, 
and presented lo him in DecemW 1636 a 
statement of the abuses existing in the man* 
Bgement of the navy, with proposals for their 
reform ; but, though supported by ample 
proof of the evils alli^ed, (he commissioners 
of the admiralty took no steps to remedy 
them. 'Thiaproceeding,'wroteNortbumber- 
land to Strafford, ' bath brought me lo a 
resolution not to trouble myself any more 
with endeavouring a refonuation, unless I 
be commanded to it ' (Strafford Letters, 
ii. 40, 49 ; Cat. Stale Paper/, Dom. 1636-7, 
pp. 202, 217, 251; Fosblakqce, ii. 379). 
Strafford, who had supported Northumber- 
land with all his might, urged him to be 
patient and constant in his endeavours, and 
pressed, through Laud, for his appointment as 
one of the commissioners of the admiralty, or 
as lord high admiral (^^/-njforrf ie«*rs, ii.M). 
In April 1637 Northumberland was a second 
time appointed admiral, but again found 
himself able to achieve nothing, llis disgust 
was very great. He wrote to Strafford from 
his anchorage in the Downs complaining 
bitterly. 'To ride in ibis place at anchor 
a whole summer together wiibout hope of 
action, to see daily disorders in the fleet 
and not to have means to remedy them, and 
to be in an employment where a man can 
neither do service to the state, gain honour 
to himself, nor do courtesies for his friends, 
is a condition that I think nobody will be 
ambitious of (id. ii. ><l ; Gardixeb, viii. 
219; Cat. State Papere, Dom. 1637, pp. xxi- 
XXV). On 30 March 1038 Northumberland 
was raised to the dignity of lord high ad- 
miral of England, which was granted him, 
however, only during pleasure, and not, a* 
in the coses of Not tiiigliaa and Buckingham, 
for life (/fi. 1637-8, p. 321; CoLiiS8,ii. 247), 
It was intended that he should retain bis 
post until the Duke of York was of age to 
succeed him (Strafwd Letter*, ii. 154; 
Gabdingb, viii. 334). 
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The troubles in Scotland brought North- 
umberland military office also. In July 1638 
the king appointed a committee of ei^ht 
privy councillors for Scottish affairs, of which 
Northumberland was one. The considera- 
tion of the discontent of the people and of 
the king's unpreparedness for war made him 
think it safer for the king to g^ant the Scots 
the conditions they asked than rashly to 
enter into a war. * God send us a good end 
of this troublesome business/ he wrote to 
Strafford, * for, to my apprehension, noforeign 
enemies could threaten so much danger to 
this kingdom a^ doth now this beggarly 
nation ' {ib. ii. 186, 26(5). On 26 March 1639, 
when the king prepared to proceed to the 
north to take command of the army, North- 
umberland was appointed general of all the 
forces south of the Trent and a member of 
the council of regency {Cal. State Papers ^ 
Dora. 1638-9, p. 608). His private letters 
to his brother-in-law, the Eari'of Leicester, 
show that Northumberland was dissatisfied 
with the king's policy, and had no confidence 
in most of his fellow-ministers. Secretary 
Coke he held incapable, and endeavoured to 
get his place for Leicester. Secretary Winde- 
banke he regarded not only as incapable, but 
as treacherous, and was enraged by his inter- 
ference with the command of the fleet, which 
allowed Tromp to destroy Oquendo's ships 
in an Eno^lish harbour. Nortluimberlana's 
own views inclined him to an alliance with 
France rather than Spain. and he was opposed 
to Hamilton, Cottington, and the Spanish 
faction in the council. Strafford was his 
friend, but he tlioup^ht him too much inclined 
to Spain, and Laud's religious policy he dis- 
liked. The discontent which existed in 
England and the emptiness of the king's 
treasury seemed to him to render the success 
of the war against the Scots almost impos- 
sible (Collins, Sydney Papers, ii. 608-23 : 
Cal. State Papers, Doni. 1639-40, pp. 22, 526; 
Strajford Letters, ii. 276). For these reasons 
Northumberland hailed with iovthe summon- 
ing of the Short parliament, and regretted the 
vehemence with which the commons pressed 
for the redress of their grievances. * Had 
tlipy been well advised,' he wrote to Lord 
Conway, ' I am persuaded they might in 
time have gained their desires' (Cal. State 
Papers, Dora. 1640, pp. 71, 115; Sydney 
Papers, ii. 623). Hacked only by Lord Hol- 
land, lie opposed the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment in the committee of eight, and spoke 
against Straflord's i)roposal for a vigorous 
invasion of Scotland. Vane's notes of his 
speech are: Mf no raore money than pro- 
posed, how then to make an offensive war? 
a difficulty whether to do nothing or to let 



them alone, or go on with a yigorouB war 
{Hist. MSS. Comm.Srd Rep. p. 3 ; Qabdikek, 
History of England^ ix. 122). 'What will 
the world judge of us abroad,* he complained 
to Leicester, ' to see us enter into such an 
action as this is, not knowing how to main- 
tain it for one month ? It grieves my eoul 
to be involved in these counsels, and the 
sense I have of the miseries that are like to 
ensue is held by some a disaffection in me. 
. . . The condition that the king is in is 
extremely unhappy ; I could not believe that 
wise men would ever have brought us into 
such a strait as now we are . in without 
being certain of a remedy ' (CoLLiys, Sydney 
Papers^ ii. 652, 654). 

As early as the previous December Charles 
had announced to Northumberland that he 
meant to make him general of the forces 
raised for the second Scottish war (ib. ii. 626). 
According to Clarendon, Strafford was ori- 
ginally designed for the post, but he chose 
rather to serve as lieutenant-general under 
the Earl of Northumberland, believing that 
the conferring of that precedence upon him 
would more firmly fasten him to the king's 
interest, and that his power in the northern 
parts would bring great advantage to the 
King's services {Rebellion, ed. Macray, ii. 
80 n.) His commission is dated 14 Feb. 
1640 (RusuwoRTH, iii. 989). Northumber- 
land, in spite of his doubts and despondency, 
vigorously exerted himself to organise the 
army, and contributed 5,000/. to the loan 
raised for the king's service in 1639 {Sydnfy 
Papers, ii. 629; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1640, pp. 294, 363,514,572). But in August 
1640 he fell ill, and Strafford took com- 
mand of the armv in his place (I'b. pp. 5S8. 
603). 

In the Long parliament Northumberland 
gradually drew to the side of the opposition. 
He was one of the witnesses against Straf- 
ford on the twenty-third article of the im- 
peachment ; and, though denying that Straf- 
ford had intended to use the Irish army against 
England, his evidence to the lord deputy's 
recommendation of arbitrarv measures was 
extremely daraaging. The king, wrote North- 
umberland to Leicester, was angry with him 
because he would not perjure himself for 
Strafford (Rushworth. Trial of Strafford, 
pp. 533, 643 ; Sydney Papers, ii. 665). 

Northumberland himself was vexed be- 
cause the king declined to promote Leicester 
(ib. ii. 661-6). Clarendon represents North- 
umberland sending to the House of Commons 
Henry Percy^s letter about the army plot as 
the first visible sign of his defection {Hebfl- 
lion, iii. 228 ; Commons' Journals, ii. 172-5). 
It was followed in the second session by an 
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open alliance with the opposition party in 
the House of Lords. Northumberland signed 
the protests against the appointment of Luns- 
ford to the command of the Tower, against 
the refusal of the House of Lords to join the 
commons in demanding the militia, and 
against their similar refusal to punish the Duke 
of Richmond's dangerous words. The popular 
party showed their confidence in Northumber- 
land by nominating him lord lieutenant of the 
four counties of Sussex, Northumberland, 



True to these professions, Northumberland, 
though he accepted a place in the parliamen- 
tary committee of safety (4 July 1(>42), was 
throughout counted among the heads of 
the peace party (Gardiner, (ireat Civil Wai\ 
i. oi^, 80). On 10 Nov. 1642 he was sent to 
present a message (»f i)eace to the king at 
Colebrook, and in the following March he 
was at the head of the parliamentary com- 
missioners sent to treat with the king at Ox- 
ford. Whitelocke praises his * 8obt?r and stout 



Pembroke^and Anglesey (28 Feb. 1642). Ilis carriage to the king,'hi8 civility to his broth*T 
possession of the post of lord high admiral commissioners, and the ' state and nobleness ' 
secured the parliamentary leaders the control . with which he lived while at Oxford (Mi^ 
of the navy. When the king refused to ap- | moriaUj edit. 18r>3, i. 11>5-201 ; Old Parlia- 
point the Earl of Warwick to command the mentary History y xii. 2J), 201). Ilis zeul for 



tieet, the two houses ordered Northumber- 
land to make him vice-admiral, and North- 
umberland obeyed. On 28 June 1642 the 



peace made liim suspected by the violent 
party. Harry Marten took upon hims(>lf to 
open one of North umberlond's letters to his 



king dismissed Northumberland from his , wife, and, as lie refused to apologise. North- 
office, but too late to prevent the sailors from ■ umberland struck him with his cane. This 
accepting Warwick as their commander ' took place on 18 \\m\ 164.*3 in the painted 



(Clabendon, Rebellion, iv. 3:^0, v. 376 ; Hi«t. 
MS& Oomm. Srd Rep. p. 85; (Urbineb, 
HiMtory of England, x. 17tJ, ISo, 208). 
Charles felt Northumberland's defection 



chamber, as Marten was retuniing from a 
conference between the two houses, and was 
complained of by the commons as a breach 
ofprivilege(/iOr^//t7'oi/nja/^, vi. 11; Clakkx- 
very severely. He had raised him to othce ; don, i?^W/iV>;j, vii. 20). In June Nort hum- 
after office, and, as he comjilained, * courted berland was occused of complicity in Wallers 
him as his mistress, and conversed with him plot, but indignantly repudiated the charge, 
as his friend, without the least interruption | and Waller's statemtmts against him are too 
or intermission of all possible favojir and ' vague to be credited (Sanford, Studim and 
kindness* (Clarbnt)0N, Rebellion, iii. 228; Illustrations uf the Great liehellion, pp. 54;^, 
Memoirs of Sir Philw Waririck, p. 117). In .562). lie was one of thi» originators of the 
three letters to Sir John lUnkes, Northum- peace propositions agreed to by the House 
berland explained his position. 'We believe of Lords on 4 Aug. I64'i, and api)ealed to 
that those i)er8ons who are most powerful P>sex for support against the mob violence 
with the king do endeavour to bring parlia- . which procured their rejection by the com- 
ments to such a condition that they shall mons (fA.p.r)76; Gardiner, ^rrfflrirOViVn'r//-, 
only be made instruments to execute the i. 18o; Clarkxdox, l{eheUion,\\\. 166-7o). 
commands of the king, who were established Finding Essex disinclined to su]»]>ort the 
for his greatest and most supreme council, peace movement, Northumberland retired to 
. . . It 18 far from our thoughts to change Pet worth, and lor a time absented himself 
the form of government, to invade upon the altogether from the parliamentary councils. 
king^s just prerogative, or to leave him un- Clarendon, who held that the king mipht 
provided oi as plentiful a revenue as either . have won back North umlx^rland by returning 
be or any of his predecessors ever enjoyed.* him to his office of lord admiral, asserts 
He protested that the armaments of the par- that if the other ]Hjers who deserted the par- 
liament were purely defensive in their aim. liament at the same time had b«'en well re- 
* Let us but nave our laws, liberties, and ceived by the king, Northumberland would 
privileges secured unto us, and let him perish have followed their example (lleMlion, vii. 
that seeks to deprive the king of any part of 21, 188, 244, 24H). 

his prerogative, or that authority which is A few months later Northumberland re- 
due unto him. If our fortunes be to fall turned to his place in parliament, and the 
into troubles, I am sure few (excepting the two hous<?s showed their confidence by a])- 
king himself) will suffi^r more than I shall pointing him one of the committee of l)oth 
do; therefore for my own private considers- kingdoms (16 Feb. 1*>44). In the treaty at 
tions, as well as for the public good, no man Uxbridge in January 1645 Northumlx'rland 
shall more earnestly endeavour an agree- again acted as one of the parliamentary com- 
ment between the king and his people' missioners, and was their usual spokesman 
(Baskes, Story of Corfe Castle, pp. 122, (Whitelocke, i. 377, .'tt^o : Clarkndox, lie- 
129, 189). bdlion, viii. 218). IJut he was hardly as 
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ready to make concessions as before. ' The 
repulse he had formerly received at Oxford 
upon his addresses thither, and the fair es- 
cape he had made afterwards from the 
jealousy of the parliament, had wrought so far 
upon him that he resolved no more to depend 
upon the one or provoke the other, and was 
willing to see the king's power and authority 
so much restrained that he might not be able 
to do him any harm* (ib. viii. 244). During 
1645 he acted with the leaders of the inde- 
pendents, helping to secure the passage of 
the self-denying ordinance, and the organi- 
sation of the new model army (Qajkdineil, 
Great Civil War, ii. 189 ; Saxfobd, Studies 
and Illustrations y p. 353). On 18 March he 
was appointed to the guardianship of the 
king's two youngest children, with a salary 
of 3,000/. a year ; and it was even reported 
that if the king continued to refuse to come 
to terms, the Duke of Gloucester would be 
made king, with Northumberland as lord 
protector {ib. ; Lords^ Journals, vii. 279, 327). 
After the fall of Oxford tlie Duke of York 
also passed into his custody, with an allow- 
ance of 7,500/. for his maintenance. 

With the close of the war Northumber- 
land again took up the part of mediator. 
His own losses during its continuance had 
amounted to over 42,000/., towards which, 
on 19 Jan. 1647, parliament had voted him 
10,000/. ( Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 86 ; 
Commons tJournals, viii. 651). In January 
1647 he united with Manchester and the 
leading presbyterian peers in drawing up 
propositions likely to be more acceptable to 
the king tlian those previously offered him. 
They were forwarded through Bellievre, the 
French ambassador, who transmitted them 
to Henrietta Maria (Gardiner, Great Civil 
War, iii. 213 ). On 26 Nov. 1 640 Northumber- 
land had been accused of secretly sending 
money to the king during the war, and the 
charge had been investigated at the desire of 
the commons bv a committee of the House 
of Lords ; but the informer himself finally 
admitted that the charge was false {Lords^ 
Journals, viii. 578, 678). That it should 
have been made at all was probably the 
ertect of his obvious preference for a com- 
promise with Charles. 

Xortluimberland was one of the peers who 
left thoir seats in parliament after the riots 
of July 1(U7, and signed the engagement of 
4 Aug. to stand ])y the army for the restora- 
tion of the fn-f'dom of the two houses (Lords' 
Journals, \\. :]>><o). It was at Northumber- 
land's house, 8yon, near Brentford, that the 
conferences of the seceders and the otlicers 
of the army were held and an agreement 
arrived at (Waller, VindicatiuHj p. 191). 



When the king was in the hands of the 
army, and during his residence at Hampton 
Court, he was allowed to see his children 
with more frequency than before, parliament, 
however, stipulating that Northumberland 
should accompany his charges. In one of 
these interviews it is said that Charles gently 
reproached Northumberland for his defec- 
tion, and hinted that, if he would return 
to his allegiance, the Duke of York should 
be married to one of his daughters. But 
Northumberland remained firm against any 
temptations: while his opposition to the vote 
of no address proved that fear was equally 
unable to make him swerve from the policy 
of moderation and compromise (GREEiry 
Lives of the Princesses of England, vi, 380 ; 
Gardiner, Great Civil War, iv. 52). On 
21 April 1648 the Duke of York escaped from 
Northumberland's custody, and made his 
way in disguise to Holland. But as early as 
19 Feb. Northumberland had asked to be 
relieved of his charge, and declined to be 
responsible if he should escape ; so the two 
houses, on hearing the earl s explanation, 
acquitted him of all blame in the matter 
{Cal Stat^ Papers, Dom. 1648-9, p. 19; 
Lord£ Journals, x. 220 ; Life of James II, i. 
29-33). In the following September North- 
umberland was appointed one of the fifteen 
commissioners sent to negotiate with Charles 
at Newport, and appears from his subsequent 
conduct to have regarded the king's con- 
cessions as a sufficient basis for the settle- 
ment of the nation. In the House of Lords 
he headed the opposition to the ordinance 
for the king's trial. * Not one in twenty of 
the people of England,' he declared, * are yet 
satisfied whether the king did levy war 
against the houses first, or the houses first 
against him ; and, besides, if the king did levy 
war first, we have no law extant that can be 
produced to make it treason in him to do ; 
and for us to declare treason by an ordinance 
when the matter of fact is not yet proved, 
nor any law to bring to judge it by, seems to 
me very unreasonable ' (Gardixer, Great 
Civil War, iv. 289). 

Under the Commonwealth and protec- 
torate Northumberland remained rigidly 
aloof from public affairs. He consented, 
however, to take the engagement to be 
faithful to the Commonwealth (Sanford, 
Studies a?id Illustrations of the Great Re^ 
hellion, p. 292). At his own request parlia- 
ment relieved him of the expensive and 
troublesome charge of Prince Henry and the 
Princess Elizabeth, appointing, at his own 
suggestion, his sister, the Countess of Leices- 
ter, to fill his place (Cary, Memorials of the 
Civil War, ii. 127, 138 ; Commons^ Journals, 
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vi. 216). He took no part in any plots i sixth year of his age, and was buried at 
against the goTemment. An attempt to I'etworth. 

make him out to be a delinquent failed ; but ! Clarendon terms Northumberland ' the 
the demand that Wressell Castle should be ^ proudest man alive/ and adds that ^ if he 
made untenable, and the consequences of a nad thought the king as much above him as 
loan raised by the parliament, for which he he thought himself above other considerable 
had become engaged, gave him some vexa- men, he would have been a good subject/ 
tion {CaL State I^apers, Dom. 1649-50, p. * He was in all his deportment a very great 
286; Hist. MSS, Comm. 3rd Rep. pn. 87-8). man,* and throughout his political career he 
He refused to sit either in Cromwelrs House , behaved with a dignity and independence 
of Lords or in that summoned by- his son in more characteristic of a feudal potentate than 
1659. To Richard's invitation he is said to a seventeenth-century nobleman. Without 
have replied that, * till the government was possessing great abilities, he enjoyed as much 
such as his predecessors have served under, reputation and influence as if he had done so. 
be could not in honour do it ; but, that * Though his notions were not large or deep, 
granted, he should see his willingness to serve yet his temper and reservedness in discourse, 
him with his life and fortune* (Clarendon and his unrashness in s])eaking, got him the 
State PaperSt ii. 432). He looked forward reputation of an able and a wise man ; which 
to the restoration of the House of Lords as he made evident in his excellent government 
a necessary part of the settlement of the of his family, where no man was more abso- 
nation, but deprecated any ])remature at- lutely obeyed ; and no man had ever fewer 
tempt on the part of the lords themselves to idle words to answer for ; and in debates of 
reclaim their rights. On 5 March 1660 he ; importance he always expressed himself very 
wrote to the Earl of Manchester, referring ' pertinently' {RebeUiony vi. 398, viii. :?44). 
to the recent attempt made by some of the At the commencement of the civil war he 



lords to persuade Monck to allow them to sit, 
and urging its unseasonableness (Mancilbs- 
TEB, Omrt and Society from Elizabeth to 
Anne, i. 395\ An unconditional restoration 
he did not aesire, and was one of the heads 



had * the most esteemed and unblemished 
reputation, in court and countrv, of any per- 
son of his rank throughout tlie kingdom.' 
At the close of the struggle he preserved it 
almost unimpaired. 'In spite of all the 



of the little cabal which proposed that merely partial disadvantages which were brought 
those peers who had sat in 1648 should be | upon him by living in such a divided age, yet 
permitted to take their places in the upper ! there was no man perhaps of any party but 
nouse, and that these should impose on believed, honoured, and would have trusted 



CharlesII the condit ions offered to his fat her at 



him. Neither was this due to anv chance of 



the Newport treaty {CoLLinSySt/dneyPaperf^ his birth, but, as all lasting reputation is, to 
ii. 685; Clarendon State Pflr/w»r*, iii.729). In \ those qualities which ran through the frame 
the Convention parliament wliich met in April ■ of his mind and the course of his life* (Sir 
1660 he supported a general act of indemnity, | William Temple to Josceline, eleventh earl 
and was heard to say that, 'though he had no of Northumberland, 2(5 Dec. 10(;8; Fon- 
part in the death of the king, he was against ; blanqite, ii. 47o). 

questioning those who had been concerned Northumberland married twice : first, in 
m that affair; that the example might be January 1629, Lady Anne Cecil, eldest daugh- 
more useful to posterity and profitable to \ ter of William, second earl of Salisbury. 
future kings, by deterring them from the ■ This match was strongly disapproved by the 
like exorbitances' (Ludlow, Memoirs, 267, j bridegroom's father, who attributed his 
ed. 1894). wrongs to the jealousy of the first Earl of 

Though the policy which Northumberland Salisbury, and declared that the blood of 
had pursued must have been extremely dis- Percy would not mix with the blood of 
tasteful both to the king and to his ministers, Cecil if you ]K>ured it in a dish* (FoN- 
he was sworn in as a privy councillor imme- | blanque, ii. 370). She died on C Dec. 1(W7, 
diately after the king's return (31 May 1660) , and was buried at Petworth {Strajford 
(Blencowb, <S^diieyPa/>er*,p. 158). VL^ v;2l& Letters, ii. 142). By her Northumberland 
appointedlordlieutenant of Dussex (11 Aug. had issue five daughters, three of whom — 
lu60) and joint lord lieutenant of Northum- Catharine, Dorothy, and Lucy— died in child- 
berland (7 Sept. 1660), and acted as lord , hood; Lady Anne Percy, born on 12 Aug. 
hirii constable at the coronation of CharlesII 1 6^W, married, on 21 June 1652, Philip, lord 
(18-23 April 1661). But he exercised no Stanhope, and died on 29 Nov. 1654; Lady 
influence over the policy of the king, and , Elizabeth Percy, bom on 1 Dec. DKiti, mar- 
took henceforth no part in public affairs. : ried, on 19 May 1653, Arthur, lord Capel 
He died on 13 Oct. 1668, in the sixty- ] (created Earl of Essex in 1661), and died on 
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5 Feb. 17] 8 (ib. i. 76, 116, 469; Collins, ii. 
353 ; FoNBLANauE, ii. 388, 407). 

Northumberland's second wife was Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, second daughter of Theo- 
philus, second earl of Suffolk. The marriage 
took place on 1 Oct. 1642. She died on 
11 March 1705. Bv this marriage the great 
house built by llenry Howard, ean of 
Northampton, came into Northumberland's 
possession, and was henceforth known as 
Korthumberland House. It was demolished 
in 1874 to make room for Northumberland 
Avenue (Wheatley, London Past and Pre- 
sent, ii. 603). By his second countess Earl 
Algernon had issue: (1) Josceline, eleventh 
earl of Northumberland, bom on 4 July 
1644, married, on 23 Dec. 1662, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Wriothesley, 
earl of Southampton, and died on 21 May 
1670, leaving a son, Henry Percy, who died 
on 18 Dec. 1669, and a daughter, Elizabeth 
Percy, born on 26 Jan. 1667, afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset ; (2) Lady Mary Percy, 
bom on 22 July 1647, died on 3 July 
1652. 

A portrait of Northumberland and his 
countess by Vandyck was No. 719 in the 
National Portrait Exhibition of 1866 ; it is 
in the possession of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Another by the same painter, the property of 
the Earl of Essex, was No. 760. The latter 
was No. 57 in the Vandyck exhibition of 1887. 
Lists of engraved portraits are in (Tranger's 
* Biographical History,' and in the catalogue 
of the portraits in the Sutherland co])y of 
Clarendon's 'History' in the Bodleian Li- 
b^a^)^ They include engravings by Glover, 
Hollar, Houbraken, Payne, and Stent 
(Bkomley). 

[A life of Algernon, oarl of Nortliuraberland, 
based mainly on the fjimily papers, is contained 
in Da Fonblanque's House of Percy, vol. ii. 
The papers themselves are calendared Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rop. A life is also given in Lodge's 
Portniits : Doyle's Oflficial Baronage, ii. 663 ; 
Collins's Peera<re, ed. Bryd<res, vol.ii. ; CoUins's 
Sydney Papers; other authorities cited in the 
article.] C. H. F. 

PERCY, ALGEIIXOX, fourth Duke of 
North PMnKRLAXD (179i>- 18(35), second son 
of Hiip^h Percy, second duke [q. v.], by his 
second wife, Frances .fulia, daughter of Peter 
Burrell, esq., of lieckenham, Kent, was born 
at Syon House M Dec. \7\)'2. He entered 
the navy in boyhood (;j May 1M05) as a volun- 
^n board the Tribune frigate, served as 
•man in the Fame and Caledonia in 
iterranean, receiving the commenda- 
^ord Collingwood (G. L. N. Golling- 
'///<?, ii. 155), became lieutenant on 



-:/' 



16 Dec. 1811, and was present at the par- 
tial action otf Toulon and at the capture of 
Genoa. He obtained his step as commander 
8 March 1814, on board the Scout, and was 
acting captain of the Caledonia, the flagship 
of Lord Exmouth, and afterwards of the Cos- 
sack in 1814, receiving his post rank on the 
Driver 19 Aug. 1816. At the general peace 
he went on half-pay, and was never after- 
wards employed on active service, but at- 
tained his ranks on the reserved list as rear- 
admiral 1850, vice-admiral 1857, admiral 
1862. In 1816 Percy was created a peer, 
with the title of Baron Prudhoe, wnich 
became well known in the East, where he 
travelled for several years in company with 
Major Felix. In 1826 he was among the 
select band of early explorers who were 
then engaged in studying the monuments 
of Egypt, and the collections in Alnwick 
Castle testify to the interest he never 
ceased to take in Egyptian antiquities (S. 
Birch, Catahgu^^ 1880, which describes 
over two thousand Egyptian objects). His 
scientific tastes led him to support and ac- 
company Sir John Herschel's expedition to 
the Cape in 1834, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the southern constellations [see Heb- 
scHEL, Sir John Frederick William], 
and procured him the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford in 1841. His love of learn- 
ing prompted him to bear the expense of 
the preparation and printing of the gigantic 
* Arabic Lexicon ' of Edward William Lane 
[q. v.], for whom, when they first met at Cairo 
in 1826, he had conceived a warm friendship 
and admiration. In 1842 he proposed that, 
at his cost, Lane should revisit Egypt and 
collect materials for this monumental work, 
and from that time forward, for twentv-three 
years, * with a kindness and delicacy not to 
be surpassed ' (Lane, Le.ncott, Pref. p. ii), he 
bore all the expenses, which became very 
heavy when the printing began in 1 861. The 
first volume was published in 1863, and was 
dedicated to him as * the originator of this 
work, and its constant and main supporter;' 
and though death prevented his further 
participation, his * princely patronage * was 
carried on in the same spirit by his widow, 
the Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, eldest daughter 
of Hugh Lupus, third marquis and first duke 
of Westminster, whom he married 25 Aug. 
1842. This great work extends to over nine 
thousand columns, in imperial 4to, 

The initiation and support of the 'Arabic 
Jiexicon' belong to a series of munificent acts 
dictated by a love of learning and a keen 
sense of public duty. On 11 Feb. 1847 Lord 
IVudhoe succeeded hisbrother Hugh asfourth 
Dulie of Northumberland, and thenceforward, 
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after restoring the estates to order, his object 
was to administer his princely revenues in a 
manner worthy of his cultivated tastes and 
the dignity of nis rank. Under his rule Aln- 
wick Castle, which he restored at vast ex- 
pense, and enriched with rare collections of 
pictures and antiquities, became the scene of 
an open hospitality, almost feudal in its stately 
profusion. At the duke*s cost five churches 
were built on his estates, five more endowed, 
and six parsonages erected. Nearly half a 
million was spent on building cottages, and 
half as much on drainage, new roads, and 
brides. His love of his old profession was 
manifested in a long series of wise founda- 
tions and endowments in aid of sailors. In 
1851, on the occasion of the Great exhibition, 
he offered a prize for the best model of a 
lifeboat, and his influence led to a new 
activity in the Royal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution, brought into practical use the self- 
righting lifeboat, and promote<l the esta- 
blishment of lifeboat stations all round the 
coasts of the British Isles. lie established 
lifeboats himself at Hauxley, Tynemouth, 
CuUercoat, and Newbiggin, endowed schools 
for the children of sailors and fishermen at 
Whitby, Tynemouth, Percy Main, and North 
Shields, and founded the Tyne Sailors' Home. 
In March 1852 he was appointed first lord of 
the admiralty in Lord Derby's first admini- 
stration, and his ten months' tenure of ofiice 
was marked by a firm maintenance of the 
best interests of the profession, and a great 
extension of the application of steam power 
to the navy. The ministry went out in 
January 18*53, when the duke was made a 
knight of the Garter. For a short period in 
1852 he was a special deputy warden of the 
Stannaries, and he was constable of Laun- 
ceston Castle. His scientific interests were 
shown in his support of learned societies. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, of the 
Astronomical and Geological Societies, and 
of the Society of Antiouaries ; and was also 
president of the Royal Institution and the 
Royal United Service Institute, and a trustee 
of the British Museum. He died at Alnwick 
on 12 Feb. 18(lo, and was buried by Dean 
Stanley in the Percy chapel in Westminster 
Abbey on 27 Feb. He left no issue, and 
the dukedom passed to his cousin George, 
father of the present duke. 

[Personal knowledge; private iDformation ; 
Memoir appended to Funeral Sermon preached 
by Rot. M. M. Ben-Oliel, chaplain to the 
Duchess of Northumberland, in Brompton Epi- 
scopal Chapel, 26 Feb. 1865; statement of ser- 
vices famished by the admiralty; information 
from the secretary Royal National Lifeboat In- 
stitution ; De Fonblanque's Annals of the House 



of Percy, privately printed, 1887; Lane- Poole's 
Life of E. W. Lane, pp. 1 08-1 ; Annual Register, 
vol. cvii. 1865.1 S. L.-P. 

PERCY, Lady ELIZABETH. [See 
under Seymour, Cuakles, sixth Duke op 
Somerset, d, 1748.] 

PERCY, GEORGE (1680-1632), author 
and colonist, was eighth son of Henry Percy, 
eighth earl of Northumberland [q. v.], by his 
wife Catherine, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of John Neville, lord Latimer. Henry 
Percy, ninth earl of Northumberland [q. v.* , 
was his brother. Bom 4 Sept. 1680, he ser>'ed 
for a time in the Low Country wars, and sub- 
sequently took part in the first permanent 
English colonisation of America. He sailed 
for Virginia in the first expedition of James 
I's reign (December 1606). On 23 May 1609 
his name appeared among the incorporators 
of the Second Company of Virg;inia. On 
31 Aug. of the same year Gabriel Archer 
mentions him as one among the * respected 
gentlemen of Virginia ' who can testily how 
false are the stories of mutiny in James- 
town at this time. Percy was made deputy- 
governor on the recall of John Smith in Sep- 
tember 1609 to answer some misdemeanours, 
as Percy and others of Smithes enemies de- 
clared, lie held office during a critical period 
until the arrival of Sir Thomas Gates [q. v.] 
in May 1610. Lord De la Warr became go- 
vernor a month later, and appointed Percy a 
member of his new council (12 June 1610) 
(cf. R. Rich, Metrical News from Virginiaf 
London, 1610). On the departure of Lord De 
la Warr in March 1611, Percy, in recognition 
of his former services, was reappointed deputy- 
governor until the arrival of Dale in the fol- 
lowing May. According to Spelnan's * Rela- 
tion of Events/ 1609-11 — nrob. jly written 
in the autumn of 1611 — Indians at this time 
came from the * great Powhatan * with veni- 
son for Captain Percy, * who now was presi- 
dent,' and Sir Thomas Dale wrote to the Vir- 
ginia Company from Jamestown, 25 May 
1611, that lie was received by Percy, who, 
after hearing his commission read, surren- 
dered up his own, *it being accordingly so 
to expire.' 

On 17 Aug. 1611 Percy excused himself 
forhislarge expenditure to his brother ilenry, 
who had paid on his account 432/. 1/v. 0^. 
during the past year. He argued that, as 
governor of Jamestown, he was * bound to 
keep a continual and daily table for gentle- 
men of fashion.* A Spanish writer (in the 
Simancas archives) drew the distinction be- 
tween Percy and his successor Dale, that the 
former had been * appointed for himself,* the 
latter by order of the king. 
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Percy left Virginia for England on 22 April 
1612. Dudley Carleton, in a letter on the 
exploration of the James River, credits Percy 
with having named the main settlement 
James Fort. On 15 May 1620 he transferred 
to Christopher Martin four of his shares in 
the Virginia Company, and, after the war 
broke out again in the Low Countries, re- 
turned for a time, probably in 1625, to his 
old occupation of volunteering against Spain 
in the service of the United Netherlands. 
Here, we are told, he distinguished himself, 
had one of his fingers shot off, and was active 
in commanding a company, in 1627. He died 
unmarried in 1632. 

Percy played a leading part in the contro- 
versy between Captain Jonn Smith and the 
other original settlers in Virginia. After the 
appearance of Smith's ' General History,' 
with its account of affairs during the time of 
Percy's government, Percy wrote, in answer, 
about 1625, ' A True Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings and Occurrents of moment which 
have happened in Virginia from the time 
Sir Thomas Gates was shipwrecked upon 
the Bermudas, 1()09, until my departure 
out of the country, 1612.' This he sent 
to his brother, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, who fully accepted his statements, and 
treated him through life with the utmost 
kindness and confidence. Percy was also 
the writer of a * Discourse ["or Observations] 
of the Plantation of the Southern Colony 
in Virginia,' one of the manuscripts printed 
by Hakluyt. This manuscript came to 
Purchas, who printed in his collection illus- 
trative extracts. It is chiefly devoted to 
accounts of native customs, and describes the 
famine and diseases from which the colonists 
suflfered. 

If tlie * True Relation ' is to be believed. 
Smith, who was once known as the ' Saviour 
of Virginia,' must be treated as a braggart 
and a slanderer. But Percy, who a])i>ears 
from his letters to have been a needy, ex- 
travagant dependent of his brother, wrote 
this full tliirteen years alter the events it 
records ; and his evidence hardly carries 
sufficient weight to warrant the full adop- 
tion of his statements. His * Discourse' (in 
l^urchas) does not contain a word of censure 
on Smith. I 

[Percy's Discourse and True Kelation ; Gar- | 
diner's Uist. of p:ngliind, ii. 61, <S:c. ; Cal. of 
State I'apiTs, Cul. loT-l-lGGO, pp. 8, 67 (4 Oct. 
1609, and July 1624); Purchtt« his Pilgriines, | 
vol. iv. 1 685-1690 ; Wingfield's Discourse; Alli- 
bone's Dictionary of British and American Au- 
thors ; Brown's Genebis of 11 S. A. passim, and esp. 
pp. 964-5; Harris's Voyages, i. 818-37.] 

C. K. B. 



PERCY, HENRY, first Baron Pekct 
OP Alihtick (1272P-1316), waa third son 
of HeniT Percy, seventh baron by tenure. 
IIe!^y 1*ebcy (1228 P-1272) was eldest son 
of William Percy, sixth baron [q. v.], by 
Elena, daughter of Ingelram de oaliol, andl 
had livery of his lands in 1 249. He was sum- 
moned for service in Wales in 1267, and in 
Scotland in 1258. During the barons* war 
he at first sided with the barons, but after- 
wards joined the king. He fought for Henry 
at Northampton on 6 April 1264, and at 
Lewes on 14 May, where he was taken 
prisoner (Rishanger, Chran, pp. 21, 28). 
He died in 1272, having married, in Sep- 
tember 1268, Eleanor, elder daughter of John, 
earl of Warrenne {Cont, Will. Nbwb. ap. 
Chron. Stephen, Henry II, and Richard /, 11. 
554, Rolls Ser.), by whom he had three sons, 
of whom the two elder died soon after their 
father. 

Henry, the third son, and tenth baron bv 
tenure, must have been an infant at hbfather^s 
death. He was returned in 1287 as a minor, 
but seven years later, being of full age, was 
summoned for the war in Oascony, and in 
1299, being then over twenty-six years of age, 
was returned as heir of Ingelram de Baliol 

i Roberts, Ciz/«n^nu7/i Genealogicum,\i, 667). 
. *ercy's first active employment was in March 
1296, when he accompanied Edward into 
Scotland, was knighted by the king before 
' Berwick, and was present at the battle of 
Dunbar. On 8 Sept. in the same year he was 
I appointed warden of Galloway and of the 
' castles of Ayr, Wigton, Grugleton, and Botel 
(Stevenson, ii. 100,110). In 1297 Percy was 
employed in the marches, having his head- 
quarters at Carlisle {ih. ii. 170-3, 186, &c.) 
In June he and Robert de Clifford (127a- 
1314) [q. v.] collected their forces in Cum- 
berland and invaded Annandale. They ad- 
vanced first to Ayr and afterwards toIr\'ine, 
where they received the submission early in 
July of the bishop of Glasgow, Robert de 
Bruce, earl of Carrick, and James the 
Steward (ib. ii. 192-4; Hemingburoh, ii. 
132-3). In September Percy brought up a 
large force to reinforce Hugh Cressingham 
[q. v.] at Stirling, but by Cressingham's 
orders withdrew, and so was not present at 
the battle (ib. ii. 137). He was present at 
the parliament held at York in January 
1298 {ib. ii. 156), and in this and the fol- 
lowing year served in Scotland. In Decem- 
ber 1298 he received 769/. 3«. 'id. as pav for 
three months' ser\'ice with fifty barbed Lorse 
{Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, 
ii. 1044). In July 1300 he was present 
with his grandfather at the sieg^ of Car- 
laverock Castle (Nicolas, Siege of Car- 
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laverocky p. 14). On 12 Feb. 1801 he was | 
present at the parliament of Lincoln^ and 
signed the letter of the barons to the pope ; 
as'Dominus de Topclive' (CAron. Edw, I 
and Edw, II, i. 122). In January 1303 he 
was summoned to serve in Scotlana {FcBdera, 
i. d48). At the close of the year he was with ' 
Edward at Dunfermline (Palgbate, i. 263). 
Early in 1304 he had a ^nt of the lands of 
the Earl of Buchan, and in February was with 
the l^rince of Wales at Perth (Cat. Doc, Scot- 
land, ii. No. 1487 and p. 393). Later on in 
the year he served at the siege of Stirling 
(Palgrave, i. 267). In April 1306 he was 
present at the parliament at Westminster, 
but in August was again in Scotland, and in 
1306 was employed a^inst Robert Bruce as 
the king's lieutenant in Galloway. He had 
charge of Carlaverock Castle in May, and on 
19 J^ne was present at the defeat of Bruce 
near Perth. In September he made a foray in 
Carrick and Ayr, during which he was sur- 
prised and besieged by Bruce at Tumberry 
Castle in Carrick (ib, iv. 389-91 ; Babboub, 
Bruce, bks. iv. and y. ; Chron, de Melsa, ii. 
277 ; IIemingbuboh, ii. 247). In the early 
part of 1307 he was still employed in Scot- 
land as one of the three wardens {ib, ii. 265), 
and after the accession of Edward II was 
again ordered to repair to Scotland on 
lo Oct. {Fcedera, ii. 9). He was summoned 
to Edward's coronation in January 1308, 
and was with the king at Windsor in June 
(ib. ii. 27, 60). 

During the next few years he was sum- 
moned to various parliaments, and also was 
employed in Scotland. He joined in the Stiim- 
ford letter of the barons to the pope on 9 Aug. 
1309, and the ])etition for the ordainers on 
17 March ISIO {Chron. Edw, I and Edw, II, 
i. 162, 170). In March 131 1 he had custody 
of the bishopric of Durham {Heg, Pal. Dunelm, 
iv. 82-4; Fwdera, ii. 131). The ordainers had 
appointed him justice of the forests beyond 
Trent and warcfen of Scarborough Castle. In 
February 1312 he refused to surrender Scar- 
borough to William Latimer, for which offence 
he was summoned by the king to York on 
6 March, and arraigned before the council, 
but, after a short interval, pardoned {Pari. 
Writs, iv. 1276). On 1 2 April the king be- 
stowed the justiceship of the forests on Piers 
Gaveston {Foedera, ii. 163). After this Percy 
openly joined Thomas of Lancaster, and was 
appointed to guard the marches against Gaves- 
ton and prevent any intrigue with Bruce 
{Chron, Edw. I and Edw. II,i. 204). Having 
collected a large force, he occupied New- 
castle on 4 May, and then marciied south 
to join the Earls of Warrenne and Pembroke 
in the siege of Scarborough ten days later 



(ib, i. 204-5, ii. 42-3 ; Pari, Writs,iy, 1276). 
His lands were t^en into the king's hands 
in June, but restored on 18 Dec. under 
surety from the Earl of Hereford, and even- 
tually, on 16 Oct. 1313, Percy obtained par- 
don for his share in the disturbances {id. ib, ; 
Fcedera, ii. 173, 230). He was summoned to 
the Scottish war next year, and was present 
at Bannockbum. He died in 1316, and was 
buried at Fountains Abbey before the high 
altar. He had been regularly summoned to 
parliament from 6 Feb. 1299 to 29 July 
1314. In 1309 he had purchased Alnwick 
and other lands in Northumberland from 
Antony Bek, bishop of Durham {ib, ii. 96, 
99, 102; Scalachronica, p. 119), and thus 
became the virtual founder of the historic 
house of Percy, which had up to this time 
been chiefly connected with Yorkshire. The 
chronicle of Alnwick describes him as pre- 
eminent for skill in tournaments, and more 
famous and powerful than any of his an- 
cestors (FoxBLANQUE, i. 70-1). ' Percv mar- 
ried Eleanor, apparently a daughter of John 
Fitzalan III [see under Fitzalan, John, II], 
by whom he nad two sons, Henry (12^)9?- 
1352), his successor, who is noticed sepa- 
rately, and William {d. 1355). The arms 
which he bore at Carlaverock were * or, a lion 
rampant azure.' 

[Rishanger's Clironicle, Chronicles of Ed- 
ward I and Edward II, Chron. de Melsa, Reg. 
Palatioum DanelmeDse (all in Rolls Ser.) ; 
liemingburgh's Chronicle (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Trivet's Annals (ib.) ; Barbour^ Bruce (Scottidh 
Text Soc.) ; Stevenbon's Documents illustrating 
the Uifttory of Scothmd (Chron. and Memorials 
of Scotland) ; Iain's Calendar of Documents 
relating to Scotland ; Calendars of Close and 
Patent Rolls, Edward II ; Rymer's Foedera (Re- 
cord edit.) ; Rol^s of Parliament ; Palgravo's 
Parliamentary Writs and Documents illustrative 
of the History of Scotland ; De Fonblanque*8 
Annals of the House of Percy, i. 50-71 ; Nicolas's 
Siege of Carlaverock, pp. 136-41; Dugdale's 
Baronage, i. 272 ; CoUins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, 
ii. 237-41 ; Burton's History of Scotland, ii. 286- 
289, 357, 362.] C. L. K. 

PERCY, HENRY, second Baron Pkrct 
OF Alnwick (1'J99 .P-1352), was elder son of 
Henry Percy, first baron Percy of Alnwick 
[q. v.], and is said to have been sixteen years 
Old at his father's death, but was apparently 
still a minor on 28 June 1320 {Cal. Close 
Holls, Edw, II, 1318-23, p. 201 ). He had 
seisin of his lands on 2(5 Dec. 1321, though he 
had not yet made proof of his age {ib. p. 41 1). 
He was with Thomas of Lancaster at Ponte- 
fract on 21 May 1321, but was warden of 
Scarborough Castle for the king on 13 Feb. 
1322, and later in the year was employed 
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againat the adlierenta ol'ThomsBof LanCBBIer 
in Yock^Uire, and afterwards against the 
ScoiB. On '2B Sept. be was ceneured for 
lettioe the Scots escapu [mhsrmed. During 
the reign of Edward II he was summoned to 
various parliamenta, and in 1324-5 fur ser- 
vice in Guyenne. After the landing of 
Queen Isabella in September 13^0 he joined 
her Bt Oloueester (Mcbimuth, p. 47), and 
waH one of the council of government ap- 
pointed in tlte parlianient of January 18:17 
(STtrnss, Contt. Hist. ii. 38.J). On 13 Feb. 
133S he wa? appointed warden of the 
marches, and shurtly afterwarda commis- 
sioned to treat fur peace with Scotland 
{Fadera, ii. 688-9> In the summer he was 
besieged bj-Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray 

g[. v.l, at Alnwick (&atecAronKB, p. 1.55). 
n 6 Sept. he was appointed chief warden of 
the marches, and on 9 Oct. one of the com- 
miasionem to renew the negotiations with 
Scotland, and assisted in completing the con- 
vention at Edinburgh on 17 March 1338, 
which was ratified by Edward at North- 
ampton on 4 May {Fadera, ii. 715,719. 7S1, 
74(n. On 1 March 1328 he obtained agrant 
of Warkworlh from the king (Cat. Pat. 
Bolh, Edin. III. P. 243). He had recovered 
his Scottish lands under the treaty with 
Bruce. In Mar 1339 be went over to 
France with the Kiog, and was present when 
Edward did homage at Amiens on B June 
(Fadera, ii, 7(M-5). During 1331 and 1332 
he was employed as a justiciar and warden 
of the Scottish marches (Bi.iK, iii. 1036, 
1032, law, 1057). He woswith l-Mward at 
the siege of Berwick in July 13.33, and pro- 
bably at the battle of Halidon Ilill. On 
1 Oct. be was appointed to attend Edward 
Baliol's parliament, and waspresent at Edin- 
burgh for this purpose in February 1334 (i£. 
iii. 1094 ; Fxdem, ii. 876). He had pre- 
viously been appointed constable of Berwick, 
and afterwards held the offices of constable 
of Berwick and Jedworth as compensation 
for surrendering bis claims on Annandale 
and Lochmaben. In February 1336 he like- 
wise received all the fees of Patrick, earl uf 
March, In N'orthnmbertand. 

In January 1335 he defeated the Scots, 
who were raiding in Redesdale(CArOTi.£ifir'. 
i and Mtc. II, Ii. 131). In the following 
July he took part in Edward's invasion of 
Bcotlaiid, advancing from Berwick In com- 

env with Baliol (5Sron.Zancroo«(, p. 381). 
^uly 1386 he was with Edward HI at 
Perth, and apparently was again in Scotland 
early in 1337 (Baik, iii. 1209. 1230). In 
October 1337 he was flghling with the Scots 
in Allendale, and early In 1333 was sent to 
beaiege Dunbar (A. iii. 1368 ; Ckron. haner- 



ri»f, p. 2i)5). la February 1339 he was a 
commissioner of array at York, and In October 
was again directed to help Baliol {Fadera, 

II. 1070, 1093). On 28 April 1340 he was ap- 
pointed to treat with the Scots, and In June 
was one of the councillors of the young Duke 
of Cornwall during Edward's absence abroad 
{i&. ii. 1122, 112-51. During 1341 he de- 
feated the Scots at tarmley (CAron. de MtUa, 

III. 49). and was employed In the abortive 
attempt to relieve Stirling (Bai», ill. 137B). 

I In 1443 be was present at the siege of 
Nantes (Fsuissart, lil. 24), and In 1343 was 
engaged in keeping order on the Scottish 
marches {Fiedcra, a. 1225, 1230, 1239). In 
1345 be took part In defeating the iiivasioa 
of Cumberland by William Douglas {Fp>^- 
di'ima Nrustria, p. 386). In July 1346 Percy 
was one of the guardians of the kingdom 
during Edward's absence; and when In Oc- 
tober David Bruce invaded England, he com- 
manded the first division at the battle of 
Neville's Cross, where bis valour contributed 
to the English victory (Fboissakt, Iii. 12U, 
iv. 20, 22, ed. Luce; Chnm. Lanercmt, pp. 
j 348-60). After the battle Percy fell iQ, 
I and 80 could not share In the advance into 
[ Scotland (ib. p. 353). On 36 Jan. 1347 he 
r was ordered to sen*e under Edward Baliol 
fur a year (Bits, iii. 1479), and during this 
and the following year was eugaged iB the ' 
I Scottish marches. He was employed in the 
I negotintloiis with Scotland In 1349 and 
I 1350, and In 1351 was a cummissloner of 
I array iu Northumberland. lIediedon36P'eb. 
1362, and was buried at Alnwick ; his will, 
' dated 13 Sept. 1349, is printed in -Tusta- 
' menta Eboraccnsia,' I, 57-61 ^Surteea Soe.) 
I'ercy had been summoned to parliament 
trom 1333. It was through bim and Itis 
father that ' the I'ercles became the heredi- 
tary guardians of the north and the scourge 
of Scotland' (B^Kioy, Sisl.ScotUind, iii. 4). 
The Lanercost chronicler (p, 350) deacribea 
him as ' bonus prsliat-nr, parvus miles et 
provldus.' lie married Idonea (in hia will 
slie is called Imaniui, daughter of Robert 
ClitTord, who died in 1365, and founded & 
chantry for herself and her husband at 
Meaux {CAi-on. de Mflsa, Hi. 163). By her 
he had six sons and four daughters. 

The eldest son, Hesb* Pbbpt, thirf 
Baron 1'ehcy of Alswick (1S22-1368), 
took part iu tlie cnmpaign of Cr£cy in ISW 
and the expedition to Uascony in 131S. 
After his father's death be was on several 
occasions employed as warden of the Scotti^ 
marches, and served in Edward's Freitok 
expedition In 1356 {AvESBrKY, p, 427). He 
died on 17 June laOd, having married (I) 
Mary (IS2Q-1362), daughter of Heniy, ewt 
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of Lancaster [q. v.], by whom he had two 
8ons, Henry, tirst earl of Northumberland, 
and Thomaa (d. 1403), earl of Worcester, 
bolh of whom are separately noticed ; and 
(2) Joan (d. 1369), daughter of John de 
^^Jt by whom he had a daughter Mary 
(1307-1395), who married John, lord Ros of 
Hamlake. 

The fifth son, Thomas (1333-1369), was 
apparently at Home when William Hate- 
man [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, died in 1356, 
and was, at the request of Henry, duke of 
Lancaster, provided to that see by the pope, 
though only twenty-two years of age. He 
was consecrated at Waverley on 3 Jan. 
1350. He had some dispute with the monks 
of his cathedral about the appropriation of 
certain tithes, and undertook extensive re- 
pairs in his church, to the cost of which ho 
contributed four hundred marks. He was 
trier of petitions from England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland in the parliaments of 
1303, 1304-5, 1366, and 1309, in which year 
he died on 8 Aug. His will, dated 25 March 
1368 and nroved 15 Nov. J 369, is preserved 
at Lambetli (Stubbs, lieff. Sarr. ; Le Neve ; 
Wharton, Anylia SacrOf i. 416 ; Rtmer, hi. 
i. 341 ; JRolls of Farl. ii. 175 et seq. ; Wal- 
8INGHAK, Hist. Aiigl. i. 309 ; Leland, Col- 
lect, i. 182). 

[Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, 
Chrunicon de Melsa, Murirauth's iind Avesbury's 
Chronicles (all these in Rolls Ser.) ; Gray's 
Scaliichronioi (Muitland CMub) ; Lanercost 
Chronicle (Bannatyne Club) ; G. lo Baker's 
Chron. ed. Thompson ; Hain's Calendar ofDoca- 
menrs relating to Scotland; Hymcrs FoE^dera 
(Record edit.) ; Palgrave's Parliamentary Writs ; 
Rolls of Parliament : Calendars of Close Rolls I 
Edward II, and Patent Rolls, Edward III ; 
Ihigdale's Biaronage, i. 273-6 ; CoUins's Peerage, , 
ed. Brydges, ii. 241-9 ; De Fonblanque^s Annals 
of the House of Percy, i. 71-96 ; Longman's Life 
and Times of Edward III.] C. L. K. 

PERCY, Sir HENRY, culled Hotspur 
{1364-14a'3), bom on 20 May 13(U, was 
eldest son of Henry Percy, first earl of North- 
umberland rq" v.l, by his first wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Kalph, fourth baron Neville of 
Raby [q. v.] (G. E. C[okayne], Complete 
Peerage ; Scrape and Grosvenor itoll^ p. UK) ; 
DuGDALB, Baronage, i. 276). His active life 
began early.' Knighted by the aged Ed- 
ward III at Windsor in April l.*}77, along 
with the future Richard II and Henry IV, 
who were almost exactly of his own age, 
Percy had his first taste of war in the 
following year, accompanying his father 
when he recovered Berwick Castle from the 
Scots after a siege of nine days (Walsino- 
HAM, i. 388 ; Beltz, pp. 12, 3*14). He was 



soon employed in border affairs, and in 1384 
associated with his father as warden of the 
marches, becoming in the next year governor 
of Berwick. The sleepless activity which 
he showed in repressing the restless hostility 
of the Scottish borderers won him among 
them the sobriquet of Hatspore, that is 
Hotspur (WALsiyoHAM, ii. 144). 

His military reputation was already be- 
yond his years, and in the summer of 1386 
he was sent over to Calais, where an attack 
was expected. But no attack came, and the 
fiery Hotspur, weary of inaction, made plun- 
dermg raios into the enemy^s country, and 
then, learning that the French meditated an 
invasion of England, returned home to repel 
it {ib.) He and his younger brother Ralph 
are said by Froissart to have been stationed 
at Yarmouth for that purpose. In the 
autumn he gave evidence m the famous 
Scrope and Grosvenor controversy. Next 
year the king's favourites entrusted him 
with a squadron to prevent French retalia- 
tion for the Earl of Arundel's recent naval 
exploits. The chroniclers assert that, being 
envious of Percy, they sent him to sea ill- 
found, and even sought to inform the French 
of his movements (ib. ii. 156 ; Monk ok Eves- 
ham, p. 79). But he executed his commission 
in safety, and in the following spring he was 
given the Garter vacated ov the king's 
favourite, the Duke of Ireland, on his con- 
demnation by the Merciless parliament. 

The Scottish truce drawing to a close, Percy 
was once more sent into the north as war- 
den of the marches. He seems hardly to 
have been fully prepared for the great Scot- 
tish invasion in the summer of 1388, but it 
was nevertheless the occasion of perhaps his 
most famous exploit — the battle of Otter- 
burn. There an? some discrepancies between 
the English and Scottish accounts of the 
battle, while the much more circumstantial 
narrative of Froissart, which he had, he tells 
us, from combatants on both sides, is, as usual, 
not without its difficulties. Both marches 
were simultaneously invaded, the Earls of 
Douglas, March, and Moray harrying North- 
umberland. After penetrating, so, at least, 
says Froissart (ed. Buchon, xi. 362 sqq.), 
to the gates of Durham, they offered battle 
before Newcastle, into which Percv and his 
brother Ralph had thrown themselves. This 
he did not feel himself in sufficient strenflrth 
to accept, but promised to fight them within 
three days, and they drew off northwards 
along the road into Scotland through Redes- 
dale (Wawixcmiam, ii. 176). It is rather 
implied that the Scots on their part had 
undertaken to wait for the time ne men- 
tioned. Froissart says that Douglas had 
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.: ^. -JT .-•' .:- '" . i •:.'.. " Hi:: " .: "«'.-. "«"-r^ ~^'i~:-* ill •:■ :::-r' ir .Saint lnffl»'- 

Li : >-.-.. ^..- : t •' - -..J -■ ..i'-' *- . r . .ij * ~-7' Ii.- rrrz:^z:-:i .; r::r*>«"«l them their 

r -:. --• • i 111 . - : -. A.. -- :-•■. .'•"«.. r.— zi l>>-i :■. !'i".V». p*rrhap?lonirtT, 

- . ' -- >:••._■■. ::-r. - :-.. .;•:".-.- 1 -tij "^t- r T-=mr ::" &;r'iraui. The ciii- 
^L-i:- I" '-'"in .'. r.-i— : 1.-. - 1-- ■ :.T — it'^t i" Ir-- r^:is*ri :•.• dixit him b»?cause 
ni. -- - ".:-v-,- V-v t.--.- liii::y-. 1-: .-.Lr.- .z "hr ninic ■»:' J?hn -it' Gaunr a* 

- T- .•-. -■ •• .. -'-^ %•-.•■ -. !• .!i- : A .■::~dinr. TLrv 'woil i only \k^ 
.. r * 7'.- "■ "~.-.. .-i:-> v-:-: r _---i r-.-i. "li-r~ -a.:L 'v :h-? kinj «>r his >on, if 

:".- 11 - .- .• ? -;'*:-" i~ i i i " " -•-'- "-— - ' :"- ~i."! *'• rr.. *•:■ aini. ani H'.»:*pur had to 

. .V.:.-*- -.ni - .rv.— . TT. .' "1- rr ~" "- 1 -.^.ir- 'Li' L-r cani-r by zh.'^ kind's authority 

. jLiri.:--." :: " . - rr ' i .4:. • V> /:. :•• :V //. p. 1.76 ; Dllpit. Ihxm- 

'.r. i LZ.7 1 1'tz." .^*- *::-.• ■ ./*'■•■- /"■ ■ .' •> ■;'.» ^ tnu[-'>-rtt en Anyleterrey 



.. .- .- -----. 



L-».' _ . .• 



i - - . -- - « 



•..-'-.:■••- :."- ..I.-.. -.- -^ -L- r.-.*:"i..— i - Bj "iLr ijl" :nin of 13'.^"^ h^ wa:? again 

':.- :':* *■.- r' *.. - \ .z^ : .•>•: :^t.-:.. :r z: d. "iz* a^ w^ri-n ••: the east march against 

\- c ';;•.'*.- '.V-.y: ■ y. ... ..* 71--:'. :^i." ^x'iirA. ir.i wi:h hi- father joined flenry 

'l."',--:"- 4.. r../..* '.7"i- ---' :".-—« n : LiZ-.-as'-rr at l»onca*t»/r immediately after 

• I i: .-". f.: . •:; ■ .V. •:. vi.- :..I r. IV A :^. . :..? liniir.j in thr f-»lk»winir July. The 

..'.'. li'.ij.i' :'"... -^[."'^^T zr :r.ki ^z. Fr-rzch -wri-rr Cr^ron i* th*:- onlv authority 

}.At.'> '.T. H". *].*'. h.r.j.'..''.. 1- I'.z: ■.'.',■'■> -i^-'-r^l. : r thr ^ta'^-nirnt that H'>t*pur had been 

b. 'I." •«.,.-' I of If ;*-j, ;.-. sn: H ••-ir ":..ni- i ci'-ri t- KioharJ i»f h« idin^ treasonable 

-« .1' V..I- ■ .rr'»'if.'i'/i ir. : •^■.' : *.-- i '^::'- :.:* linrua^ ar.i his father bani^^hed tor dis- 

^r'/fi' r liii',\Ai. '"-yiz* ti si::::m'"»R5 to court { An^hfrofof/ia, 

Ji'/.. .:■• ' i:L.!:.'-i 'f.r V...* - . •'_ K" J- \x. \^7-. l*>-ry :ice»tmpanied Honry int'» 

. ■:. ':.•. ' ■■ ■ ■-•■;■;. !.:.-.'!".■. -I" ' -.' -■.• - *:.- ••v-'S*. •A'..-r- K!ohar«l was ttikt.'n. Ivat oil' 

i ."..•• I.' ■';.■■ \i'--' :-, ..-.'.• ::. ■ -"V--r--: *'..■: :.al:-i.-.tr-l attJii-ks of the I'he^hire- 

',: :.. ■..'. I,.:"!'- I r..iV'; >-.:'•■: ::: ::-.y :.:-- ni-rz. ;i:: i r-*-;rr.--l ro Lnnilnn with Kichard's 

•■ r\ ' -■•■ .i.-J'-r ]>•;' '/Lv-. .i v.ML>. r—.; -T'. i :• :: J >r 7 • .1.-? /'/:V.». pp. iM'J, I'oO-l ). Late 

1. Ml.'. •;; N'/' '.r.i- . 'I.'i'- |. J. ;. ir i'.r.ij::.'.- ir. *:.- y-tr ]M'i«;.tn was thiHight to have 

r.',rj ■. .: - i.;i.'!I"'l Ir. it- r 'rr..i!.*'.r: f-M'-irv. l-'-r; n ::i;ini^r..-rM.i to him as w»."li a^ to 

:ii.'] .'i.i'l- J' fli" •■jli'.rjf '..f rli- •.v.I!-ki; ■'.vu :h- n-w kiiij u/#. p. ol^.^K Th*.- >ubse- 

bill;rl ■.'.lii'Ji «.vi-*- .fi \, .f]i >.-.rr;.jh :i::.i -.'i-nt b- -i-* «'f tli*^ rerov.s that tlirv had 

linjli-n '.■■r-i'ifi- 1 I'i.i:< ^ /iVZ/y;//^. i. I'l-JU; p:;u>'d ll'-nrv "Ti tln^throne wa> not without 

Cuiii*. ill. '.VrJ, '.'A'n S«oii, Miiisfi'.-I.^j/ •./ f.-'in.larioii. nvA n^-ither Hotspur's n<»r his 

////' 1',',1'thr, i. .'J.'iii '111.- .-vn iri-'H- fiiiiiO'i? fatli'T'.-i ?».rvi«."'-; went unrewarded. <.>ne of 

ball.'i'l "t • ^ 'lj»\y rba-*'. or tli»* IIiiriT:i):r "f II'!irv*H tirsi ;ii-t< was to confirm him as 

th'rr'h<\i'>f,' iiiiii;jl"- if. wif li in«:i'b.*nt.s whi<-li, w;iril».-n nf tlif east march and j,^ovenior of 

if iIj'M, b.i\»- imy bi-turicjii ba-is at all, IkTwick and Koxburgh, Carlisb* nnd tlie 

b'lon^r t'l ii i:it«T iiin«r. 'riioma> Harry w-.-t march beini: ^ivi-n to his father. 

\\.\. '.vpif*' a l.aiiii jMM'in ujioti it in tin.* Tli-.' disatlectiJ in of Wales and Cheshire rall- 

>i.\t»»Mi'b r«-nfiirv. \ cro--. markiuL'" tluj insr for a stn:)n^hand,hewas appoiuted,b«»fore 

spot wIkt*- I)'iii;.'la.- i-* .-upposi'd to havf tht' tirst year of the r(.»ipi was out, justiciary 

falb'H i- bjruilv Kriow/i a- IN-rcv'^ ('i''t>K. f»f Clic^hirt'. North Wales, and Flintshire, 

llot.-piir wa- cajit IIP''!, acr'irdini,^ lo tlir and con.stable of thecastles of Che.ster, Flint, 

Knf(li-li cliroiiii'IiT.-, by tin* Farl of .March Conway, and (.'arnarvon, with a LTjmt for 

and laliiiii to bis ca.-tb* nf l)unbar; but the litVoftlu- Isle of Anjrlesey and the ca.-^tle of 

Scottish account.-; n-pn-^t-nt his captor as H»*aunuiris. alonp: with the castle and lonl- 

Sir .loliii .Montnoinrrii- (|. v. . wlio is saiil to >hip<if IJamboroughin Northumberland, lie 

hav*^ built wifli lii> raii.-^om tin- castle of ^ was aUo slnTilfof the latter county and of 

l*olnof)ii at l'!a^Hi'>liam iti .\yrsliirc. l''lint>hin'. Ibit these border cvunmands were 

l*ercy was friM- airain aiul in coniinand on I no b»'<ls of roMfS, and King Henry took little 

^rH before .III I \ l.*i>!>. In October his pains to humour his hot-tempered and for- 

ffice as warden <if Carlisle and the | midable follower. Conwav Ca.stle wa** be- 

h was prospectively prolonged for j t rayed to the Welsh on Crood Friday 1401, 
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and, though Hotspur recovered it after a 
month's siege, he could only get the half of 
his expenses out of the king, with a hint 
that ir he had taken proper precautions they 
need not have heen incurred. He com- 
plained bitterly, too, that his soldiers in the 
Scottish marches were left unpaid ( Adax of 
UsK, p. 60; Chnmique de la Traiion^ p. 284 ; 
Ord, Pnvy Omncil, i. 146-58, ii. 67). He 
was evidently weary of his Welsh charge, 
and on his appointment on 1 Sept. as one of 
the commisAionors to negotiate a peace with 
Scotland, Sir Hugh le I>espen<ter succeed^^d 
him as justiciar (ib. i. 168 ; Wtlie, i. 242). 
In March 1402 he was called upon to sur- 
render Anglesey to the Prince of Wales, and 
to accept compensation out of the Mortimer 
estates (Ord, Privy Council, i. 177). Rox- i 
burgh Castle was at the same time trans- 
ferred to lialph Neville, earl of Westmorland, | 
the great rival of the Percys in the north. 
This arrangement seems to have been part of i 
a scheme by which Hotspur became lieu- 
tenant of North Wales, his uncle, Thomas | 
Percy, earl of Worcester [g. v.], receiving the | 
same position in South Wales {ib. i. 146, i 
173). But the appointment, if made, never 
took effect. | 

The state of affairs on the Scottish border 
imperatively demanded the presence of the 
warden of the east Inarch. After a pre- 
liminary raid in June, the Scots in August 
repeated the great invasion of 1388. A 
great force under Murdoch Stewart, earl of 
Fife, son of the regent Albany, and Archi- 
bald, fourth earl of Douglas, harried North- 
umberland with fire and sword, and, accord- 
ing to one account, penetrated beyond the 
Wear (Wyntoun). Thirty French knights 
were with them. But the Percys had now 
the assistance of the cool-headed George 
Dunbar, earl of March, Hotspur^s old anta- 
gonist at Otterbum. They occupied a posi- 
tion at Millfield on the Till, some six miles 
north of Wooler, completely commanding 
the line of retreat of the main bodv of the 
Scots. The latter coming up on 14 Sept., 
and finding their progress barred, halted 
irresolutely on the slope of Humbledon Hill 
(called by the chroniclers Homildoun Hill), 
within bowshot of the English. March re- 
strained Hotspur^s eagerness to charge, and 
the English archers riddled the exposed ranks 
of the Scots. Within an hour the battle was 
won, the English men-at-arms having never 
come into action. Five earls, including 
Douglas and Fife, and many scores of gentle- 
men of name laid down their arms : five 
hundred of the fugitives were drowned in 
the Tweed, thirteen miles from the field 
( Walsi^ouax, ii. 251 ; Monk of Evesham, 



p. 180 ; Habdtng [a page of Hotspur, who 
was present], p. 359 ; Wylib, i. 291). 

This brilLant success of the Percvs stood 
in sharp contrast to the miserable utilure of 
the king's own expedition into Wales, and 
their relations, which for some time had not 
been very cordial, soon became strained almost 
to breaking-point. Henrv was threatened by 
a combination of Scots, Welsh, and French, 
and his position was critical. Yet he gave 
mortal offence to Hotspur by forbidding the 
ransom of his brother-in-law. Sir Edmund 
Mortimer [q. v.], who had been captured by 
Glendower, and by taking into his own handis 
the prisoners made at Humbledon. Hotspur 
refused to send up Doufflas to London with 
the other prisoners, and, in a stormy inter- 
view with the king during the October par- 
liament, demanded permission to ransom 
Mortimer. Henry reiused, and high words 
were exchanged, the king calling him a 
traitor, and even drawing nis dagger upon 
him. Whereupon Hotspur withdrew, crying, 
'Not here, but in the field' {Cont, Eulog, 
Hist, iii. 296). Wavrin's version is that the 
king had given him 'ung grant soufflet.* 
Meanwhile, Hotspur's father had been press- 
ing for payment of the arrears of his own 
and his son's salaries as wardens of the 
marches, while Henry, on being asked what 
had become of Richard's treasure, threw the 
responsibility upon the earl. But an out- 
ward reconciliation was effected, Henrv 
appointing commissioners to report on all 
claims in reference to the Scottish pri- 
soners, and endeavouring to conciliate the 
earl, and perhaps dissociate him from his 
son, by a grant (March 1403) of Scotland 
south of the Tweed, including the county 
of Douglas. 

Hotspur in May besieged the border peels 
of Cocklaw, near Yetholm, and Ormiston, 
near Hawick, but, meeting with considerable 
resistance, departed with the undertaking to 
surrender if not relieved by 1 Aug., and re- 
crossed the border. The arrangement was 
communicated to the king, who was on his 
way northward in the middle of July to 
assist the Percys on the borders, when he 
suddenly learnt that Hotspur was on the 
Welsh border and had thrown off" his autho- 
rity (Ord, Privy CouncU, i. 207; Fadera, 
viii. 313). He was aware that the Percys 
were still disaffected, but does not seem to 
have been prepared for their revolt. They 
had written to many nobles protesting their 
loyalty, but criticising Henry's government, 
more especially his financial administration, 
and expressing their determination to get 
those who poisoned his mind against them 
replaced by better counsellors. A large 



number of those iiddreaaed are said to Lave 
neiil assurances of support (Hardyks, p. 361). 
The king heard of these letters, and, seeking 
U> remove the impression tbev hail made, 
denied that he had left the Percys to bear 
the whole burden of the border warfare, hut 
promised them vaguely further sums (for the 
state of the account between the PercjB and 
ibe crown see Ramsit, i. 67). A demand 
from the earl for an immediate advance as 
late as 36 June possibly hastened Henry's 
departure for the north (Ord. Priry Couneil, 
i. 204-7). 

But this more or le«a open disaffection 
concealed a coa^piracj against his throne. 
Secretly encouraged by Archbishop Scrope, 
theDukeof York, and others, the Percies had 
C^iDie to an uaderstanding with Qlendower 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, who since the 
previous November had definitely gone over 
to Owen and married his daughter. Ilenry 
was to he deposed in favour of the young Earl 
of March, the nephew of Hotspur s wife, and 
Wales was to be left independent under] 
(Jwen. Shortly after his father's last letter 
to the king. Hotspur threw otF the mask, 
hastened, with 160 horee, through Lancashire 
to Chester, where he arrived on Monday. 
9 July, and took up his residence in tfic 
house of one Petronilla Clark (Wrt.iB, i. 
asrv He was accompanied by the Earl of 
Douglas and other Scottish prisonars, whom 
be had set free. A proclamation that Kin^ 
Kichard was with them, and could be seen 
either in Chester Castle or at Sandiway, be- 
tween Chester and Northwich, on 1" July. 
caused the Cheshire adherents of the late 
king to Bock to his standard. Among them 
■were Richard Venables, baron of Kindertoo ; 
Richard Vernon, baron of Shipbrook, and a 
numberofthe Cheshire clergy. Many mounted 
Richard'sbadgeof the white hart. Rut when 
Hotspur had been joined byhisuneleTliomas 
Percy, earl of Worcester, and was moving 
southwards with a view to a junction on the 
Severn with fllendower, the pretence that 
Richard still lived was dropped, Edmund of 
March was declared the rightful king, and 
letters of de6ance were sent forth, in which, 
as ' Protectors of the Commonwealth," they 
accused ' Henry of Lancaster ' of breaking 
an oath made to them at Doncaster in 1390 
that he came not to claim the kingdom but 
only his inheritancfi,ofHtarvingKingRichard 
to death, and of tyrannical government 
(Hardtjjo, p. 35^). The Matenient of more 
than one chronicler that they advanced as 
far eastwards as Lichfield seems most im- 
probable, if only from the fact that the kin){ 
was there from 17 July {Qmt. EiUog. Hitt. 
iii, Sa^-Ftedtra, viii. 313). 



Early in the morning of Saturday. !21 July 
they ap^red, by the Oswestry road, at tb» 
Castle Foregate of Shrewsbury. Buttotheir 
astonishment the banner of ttenry was dia- 
played from the walls. Henry had learnt of 
their treason by 16 July, and had been col- 
lecting Iroops; on the advice of the Scottiali 
Earl of March he had made a forced march 
of forty-five miles to Shrewsbury on 
Friday, though his musters were not 
complete, in order to cut off the Percie* 
from Glendower, who was in south Wales. 
Drawing back along the Whitehnrch itwd 
for some three and a half miles, Hotspui 
took up an advantageous position on the 
slope of the Uayteley field, a littlo to tht 
left of the road 'in the parish of AlbrigKt 
Hussey (RiMSAr, i. 60, with map ; cf. WruE, 
i. 360). His front was protected by a 
tangled crop of peas and, according to f 
James Ramsay, three small ponds; but 
has been questioned whether these were prr- 
manent features of the site. The king, fol- 
lowing, drew up his forces at the foot of the 
sloDo, HotBpurcalledforhiafavTJuriteswnrd, 
unJ on being told that it had been left behind 
at the village of Berwick, where he had 
spent the previous night without hearing ita 
name, he turned pale and said, 'Thenhasmy 
plough reached its last furrow ! ' He bad 
oeen warned by a soothsayer that he should 
die at Berwick, but had never doubted that 
Berwick-on-Tweed was meant. The omen 
possibly made him listen more readily to the 
offer to treat which Henry sent by the abbot 
of Shrewsbury ; and his uncle went down 
to the royal camp. But nothing came of the 
negotiations ; rind shortly after midday th» 
king set forward bis banners. ' St. George ! ' 
was the cry on one side, ' Esperance Perev ! ' 
on the other. The deadly fire of the Che^ire 
archers broke part of the royal line, but tha 
Prince of Wales carried tlie slope, and ths 
battle soon resolved itself into a desperate 
hand-to-hand fight. Hotspur and Douglas, 
with a chosen band of thirty, cut their way 
to the royal standard, heal it down, and, na 
they supposed, slew the king. But tba pn*- 
dent Slarch had removed him to a place of 
safety; and it was only one clad in 
loiir that had fallen. At last Petcv, 

Sressing on ahead of his men. was bntnght 
own by an unknown hand. His (bllnwers, 
doubtful whether he had taken the king or 
had himself perished, falteringly raiaod ihs 
crv ' Ilenry Percy King.' But the king 
lifted his voice and shouted to them, * Henry 
Percy is dead ' (AnnaUt Hmrki I V, p. 3fl8^. 
After the ' sory bataill,' the forerunner of 
sorrows for England, was finished, his body. 
over which the king Js said to havQ shed 
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tears, was delivered to his kinsman, Thomas 
Neville, lord Fumival, who buried it in his 



Dimock-Fletcher'a Battlefield Church, Shrews- 
bury, 1889 ; G. E. C[okayne]'s Complete Peer- 



family chapel at Whitchurch, sixteen miles i ago] J- T-t. 

north of the battlefield. But a day or two PERCY, HENllY, first Earl op North- 
later, in order to prevent any rumours that umberland (1342-1408), son of Henrv, third 
he was still alive, the body was brought back baron Percy of Alnwick [see under IPeroy, 
to Shrewsbury, rubbed in salt, and placed Henry, second Baron], by his first wife, 



erect between two millstones by the side of 



Mary, daughter of Henry, earl of Lancaster 



the pillory in the open street (Wylie, i. ; (1381P-1346) [a. v.], was bom in 1342. In 
304; cf. Chronique de la TraUon, p. 285). l.'V)9hemarrieaMargaret,daughter of Ralph 
After a few days' exposure the head was cut Neville, fourth Baron Neville of Rabv [q. v.], 
off, and sent to be fixed on one of the gates and widow of William, lord Ros of Ham- 
of York ; the quarters were hung above the lake, or Helmsley ; in that vear and the 
gates of London, Bristol, Newcastle, and i next he was a leader of troops in the French 



Chester. 

His wife Elizabeth Mortimer, daughter of 



war, and was knighted before October 1360, 
in which month he appears as one of the 



E<lmund Mortimer, fourth earl of March,' guarantors of the treaty of Bretigny at Calais 
and Philippa, granddaughter of Edward III, (^Fcodera^ iii. 518, 531). lie was appointed 
was bom at Usk on 12 Feb. 1371. She to treat with David Bruce in 1362, being then 
was put under arrest after Hotspur's death ' a warden of the marches towards Scotland 



(Faedera, viii. 3fU), but subsequently mar- 
ried Thomas de Camoys, lord Camoys, and 
was alive in 1417. She may be * the Isabel 
Camoyse, wife of Thomas Camoyse, knt.,' 
who died in 1444, and was buried in Friars 
Minors. By her Hotspur had one son, Henry 
(135)4-1455) [q. v.l, to whom the earldom of 
Northumberland, forfeited by his grand- 



(ib. pp. (US, 059). In 1366 he was made a 
kniglit of the Garter (Beltz), and the next 
year was a warden of the east marches towanls 
Scotland. On the death of his father in 
1368 he succeeded to his baron v, and did 
homage for his lands, was appointed a war- 
den of the east marches towards Scotland, 
and constable of Jedburgh Castle (Doyle). 



father, was restored by Henry V in 1414 ; AVhen the war with France broke out again 
and a daughter Elizabeth, married, first, to [ in 1369 he was ordered to go with others to 
John, lord Clifford (d. 1422), and, secondly, secure Ponthieu, but the Fn»nch took pos- 
to Ralph Neville, second earl of Westmor- • session of the province before the expedition 
land. I sailed (Froirsart, i. ii. c. 262). He crossed 

(lotspur is the last and not the least in with the Duke of Lancaster to Calais in 
the long roll of chivalrous figures whose ! August, and took part in his campaign in 
prowess fills the pages of P'roissart. lie hud ' France. In 1370 he was appointed a wartlen 
the virtues and the defects of his class and , of the west, as well as the east, marches to- 
time. A doughty fighter rather than a skil- j wards Scotland (/Vr/Z/r^, iii. 896). He joined 
ful soldier, ho was instinct with stormy the abortive expedition undertaken by Ed- 
energy, passionate and * intolerant of the ward III in 13/2 in the hope of relieving 
shadow of a slight.' ! Thouars. Disputes having arisen between 

[Rotuli Parliaraentorum ; Proceedings and K^™ ^"?o}y^'y'*™^ ^^'lo-T^^il^ Douglas 

Ordinnnces of the Privv Council, ed. NicoUs : : (132/ ?-1384)[q. v.], in 13/3, with reference 

Rymefs Fnedera. originkl od.; Annales Ricardi to Jedburgh forest, the king appointed com- 

11. and Henrici IV (with Trokelowe), Contimia- missioners to settle their quarrel (lA.pp. 971, 

tic Kulogii Historianim, Walsinir ham's Hip- 1011). In that year he bought the con- 

toria Anglicana, and Wavrin (Waurin), all in stableship of Mitford Castle, Northumber- 

RoUfl Ser. ; Harflyng's Chronicle, ed. Kllis ; land, of the crown, and the wardship of the 

Monk of Kvesham's Chronicle. eJ. Thomas lands of the heirs of the Earl of Atholl in 

llearne (1729); Adam of Usk, eil. Maumie that countv, and in the summer took part 

Thompson; Knighton in Tw:\8<len'8 Decern in the expedition of Lancaster against France. 




and Liber PInscardensis in the Scottifih llisto 



nans; Boethin.s'8 (Boece) Historia Scotorum, lords, Percy was one of the magnates chos^^n 

Parii.. 1675: WalWs Richard H; Ramsay's to advise with them; thev upheld the com- 

I>anca8tor and York; Wylie's History of mons m their resolve to make supply depen- 

Henry IV : Percy's Rpliqiics of Ancient English <l^nt on redress of grievances. He was held to 

Pt)etry: Chile's English and Scottish Ballads: be specially zealous in his desire for the public 

Hodgson's History of Northumberland; R. good, and brought before parliament an ao- 

White's His'ory of the Battle of Otterburn ; cusat ion against Lord Latimer [see Latimek, 
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vengeance on them when he was forbidden to 
proceed by the king. He at once went to 
the council at London, was received with 
flattering words, and was bidden to wait and 
bring his complaint before the next marchers* 
court (t^. p. 270). In June 1381 he was 
appointed captain against the rebels in York- 
shire (Doyle). On the outbreak of the 
villeins* insurrection the Duke of Lancaster 
made a truce with the Scots. This seems to 
have offended the earl, who probably thus 
lost the power of forcing them to make him 
amends; he thwarted the duke, and did him a 
serious disservice [see under John of Gaunt]. 
A violent quarrel ensued ; it seems probable 
that the earl, seeing that the duke was un- 
popular and that his power in England was 
lessened, was not unwilling to break with 
him. Lancaster laid his complaints against 
him before the king, and the earl was sum- 
moned to appear before the council at Berk- 
hamnstead, which was attended by nearly 
all the earls in the kingdom. Lancaster kept 
his temper, and stated his charges quietly ; 
but the earl behaved with the vehemence 
characteristic of his race ('more gentis 
8ii»*), answered him with abuse, and re- 
fused to be silent when the king bade him. 
His disobedience was punished by arrest, as 
though he had been guilty of treason ; but he 
was nailed by the Earls of Warwick and 
Suffolk. He attended parliament in Novem- 
ber, accompanied by armed followers, and 
was received with favour by the Londoners, 
with whom he was again popular. The duke 
was also attended by an armed force, and 
the peace of the kingdom was endangered. 
Vain efforts were made in parliament for 
some time to compose their quarrel, and at 
last the king interfered and compelled them 
to be reconciled (CAron. Anglia, pp. 327-30). 
Writs were again issued appointing the 
earl a warden of the marches towards Scot- 
land, and in November 1383 he was made 
admiral of the north, and held that office for 
fourteen months (Doyle). In that year he 
made a raid into Scotland in company with the 
Earl of Nottingham, and wasted the country 
as far as Edinburgh. The Scots revenged 
themselves later by ravaging his lands. In 
December 1384, while he was attending par- 
liament, the Scots, through the treachery of 
his lieutenant, obtained possession of Berwick 
Castle, which was in the earFs custody. Lan- 
caster is said to have gladly seized this oppor- 
tunity of spiting his enemy, and to have pro- 
cured that the lords should pronounce sen- 
tence of forfeiture against him for having thus 
lost one of the royal castles ; but the king re- 
mitted him all penalty. He gathered an army 
and besieged tne castle. The garrison soon 
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surrendered on condition of receiving two 
thousand marks of English gold, and being 
allowed to march off witn their gocids. Again, 
in 1386, the Scots and their French allies in- 
vaded England, destroyed the villages round 
Alnwick, and did much mischief in Northum- 
berland, but retreated on hearing that the 
earl and other English lords were marching 
to meet them (Froissart, ii. c. 235). The 
earl took part in the king's invasion of Scot- 
land whicn followed. In 1387 the king, who 
was set upon overthrowing the party of re- 
form then in power, sent Northumberland 
to arrest one of its leaders, the Earl of Arun- 
del, at Reigate Castle. Northumberland, 
however, found the earl at the head of a 
strong force, and did not therefore carry out 
his commission. He was probably not anxious 
to do so, for when in November the king 
contemplated resisting Gloucester and the 
' other lords by war, Northumberland told him 
plainly that they were loyal, and were acting 
for his good, but were aggrieved by his evil 
advisers, and urged him to behave wisely 
and to invite them to state their grievances 
(Knighton, col. 2698). 

In March 1388 he was appointed to treat 
with the Scots. In the summer the Scots 
made a great raid across the border under the 
Earls of Douglas, Dunbar, and Moray, and 
ravaged the land to the gates of Durham, 
intending to return by way of Newcastle. 
The earl sent his sons. Sir Henry and Sir 
Ralph, to Newcastle, while he himself re- 
mained at Alnwick, thinking that he might 
thus take them on both sides. His sons 
met the Scots in battle at Otterburn, near 
Woolley [see under Percy, Sir Henry, 1364- 
1403]. In 1389 he was appointed captain 
of Calais, and in 1390 was a commissioner to 
treat with Flanders (Doyle). lie was re- 
called from Calais in February 1391, and was 
again appointed to guard the east Scottish 
march (Walsinouam, ii. 203), The Scots 
made a raid across the east march in 1393, 
carried off much booty, and slew some men 
of note. The earl was much blamed for not 
keeping stricter ward, for he received seven 
thousand marks a year from the treasury 
for his expenses (Annates Ricardi II, p. 164). 
He was present at the interview between the 
kings of England and France at Guisnes in 
October 1396, and was one of the four jpeat 
English lords that acted as the French king s 
escort. When Richard took vengeance on 
his enemies and assumed despotic power in 
1397, he reckoned on the earl s support. In 
February 1398 he was appointed by the par- 
liament of Shrewsbury as one of the com- 
mittee empowered to execute the functions 
of parliament. He soon became indignant 
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country south of the Tweed, with Galloway. 
This vast territory, though declared to be 
annexed to England, was not in HenrVs 
power, and he panted it to the earl that ne 
might conq^uer it. An attempt to take pos- 
session of it was checked by the resistance 
of two fortresses, and the earl agreed that 
the sieges should be suspended until 1 Aug., 
on which date the garrisons, if not relieved, 
were to surrender. In May he pressed the 
king for supplies ; the Scots were preparing 
to relieve the fortresses ; he must have the 
money that the king owed to him and his 
son. Again, on 26 June, he wrote urgently, 
representing the disgrace that would befall 
the kingdom if he were not enabled to take 
the places, and declaring that, though it was 
reported that he and his son had had 60,000/. 
of the king since his accession, more than 
20,000/. 01 that amount was then due to 
him. He signed this letter ' Your Matha- 
thias,' thus comparing himself and his sons 
to the patriotic heroes of the Maccabsean 
house (^Proceedings of the Privy Council^ i. 
20^3-4). It has been calculated that the 
Percys, the earl, his brother Thomas, Earl 
of Worcester, and his son Henry, called Hot- 
spur, had received from the king, in money, 
41,760/., besides the profits of their lands, 
and anything that they may have had from 
Richard's treasure {Lanctister and York, i. 
67). On the other hand, there seems no 
reason to doubt that this sum was exhausted 
in the continual wars that they waged against 
the national enemies. Early in July the king 
marched northwards with a force to support 
them. 

The Percys rose in revolt. Henry Percy 
had special grievances against the icing, in 
which his father had some share. North- 
umberland was thwarted by the king's in- 
ability to supply him with the money tnat he 
needed for the war with the Scots, he had 
been treated somewhat shabbily with respect 
to the Scottish prisoners, he had good reason 
to suspect the king of endeavouring to re- 
present him and his family as the cause of 
the poverty of the realm, and he was pro- 
bably also jealous of the Earl of Westmor- 
land, the earl's nephew by his first wife and 
the head of the rival house of the Nevilles 
of Raby. Ho made an alliance with Owen 
Glendower [q.v.], raised a large force, and 
joined his brother and son in putting out a 
manifesto declaring that tlie ting had ob- 
tained the throne by fraud, demanding that 
the public ills should be redressed by the 
employment of wise counsellors, and com- 
plaining that the money raised by taxes was 
not used for the good of the kingdom, and 
was spent uselessly (Annales Henr, p. S61 ; 



IIabdyng, p. 352). Henry Percy was de- 
feated and slain at the battle of Shrewsbury 
on the 21st, and his uncle, the Earl of 
Worcester, was beheaded. The earl, who 
was marching to join his son a few days after 
this battle, found his way barred by the Earl 
of Westmorland, and retreated to Newcastle, 
where the burgesses at first shut the gates 
against him, and later would only allow him 
to enter with his personal attendants, refusing 
to admit his army. From Newcastle he retired 
to his castle 01 Warkworth, where he re- 
ceived a summons from the king to meet 
him at York, with a promise that he should 
not be harmed before he had made his de- 
fence in parliament. He appeared before 
the king on 11 Aug., was received coldly, 
and excused himselif by declaring that in 
the late rising and much else his son had 
acted without his approval {Eulogium, iii. 
398). The king took him with him to Ponte- 
fract, where he agreed to give up his castles 
to be commanded by officers appointed by 
the king; he was deprived of the office of 
constable, and was sent to Baginton, near 
Coventry, where he was kept in custody 
until February 1404, when he was brought 
before parliament. The lords held that nis 
acts did not amount to treason, but only to 
a trespass, which might be punished by a 
fine. At his own request he took an oath 
of fealty to the king in parliament on the 
cross of St. Thomas, and the king pardoned 
him the fine. On the 9th the commons 
thanked the king for showing him mercy, 
and he and Westmorland were publicly re- 
conciled {Hot, Pari, iii. 624). He was re- 
stored to his dignities, though not to the 
constableship, and to his possessions, with 
the exception of grants made by the king, as 
the lordship of the Isle of ^Ian {Annates 
Ilenr. p. 379). The captains of several of his 
castles refused to admit the king's officers, 
and in May Henry went northwards to en- 
force their submission. Aft«r repeated sum- 
monses the earl appeared before him at 
Pontefract about midsummer, bringing with 
him his three grandsons in order to remove all 
suspicion ; he agreed to give up the castles of 
Berwick and Jedburgh, an equivalent being 
promised to him, and depart^ in ])eace {ib, 
p. 390 ; Wylie, i. 460, 452). This arrange- 
' ment was afterwards cancelled by the king, 
and the earl retained the castles (A. ii. 66-7). 
In profession he was at this time loyal, 
though he was really discontented and ready 
for mischief, his uncertain attitude adding 
in no small degree to the political difficulties 
of the kingdom. When summoned to the 
council in January 1405, he wrote a letter 
to the king excusing himself on the score of 
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age and health, and signing it ' jour humble 
Matathyas/ On 28 Feb. he made an 
agreement with Owen Glendower and Sir 
Edmund Mortimer partitioning England and 
Wales between them, in the belief that an 
old prophecy concerning the division of 
Britain was to be fulfilled ; his own share 
was twelve northern and eastern counties 
(Chronuxm, ed. Giles, pp. 39-42). In March 
he attended the privy council at West- 
minster. Before the end of April his treaty 



they appeared before the king and his coun- 
cil, and asked for help against King Henry, 
declaring that they were supporters of the 
young £irl of March. They were refused, 
and seem to have gone thence to Holland, 
and in the summer of 1407 again took re- 
fuge in Scotland (Jutestal bes UBSiKSy 
an. 1406 ; Chronique de St. Denys, iii. 427 ; 
MossTRELET, i. c. 27; Hardtng, p. 364; 
Lancaster and York^ i. 112 V Believing that 
King Henry was so generally hated, and that 



with Owen Glendower seems to have been I popular feeling would be so strong in their 
known, and the king declared him a traitor. ' favour that adherents would quickly join 
A message from the king was sent to him ' them, they crossed the border in February 
early in May, and he put the messenger 1408, and advanced to Thirsk, where they 
into prison (Wylie, ii. 178). About the put out a proclamation that they had come 
same time, finding that his rival Westmor- ■ to relieve the people from unjust taxation, 
land, whom he was in the habit of accusing Thence they marched to Grimbald Bridge, 
of spite and ingratitude, was staying at a near Knaresborough, where they found Sir 
castle which Mr. Wylie identifies with that of ' Thomas Rokeby, the sheriff of Yorkshire, 
Wilton-le- Wear, belonging to Sir Ralph Eure at the head of the forces of the shire, holding 
[see Nevillk, Ralph, sixth Barox Neville the passage of the Nidd ; they turned aside 
OF Raby and first Earl op Westmorland] to Wetherby, and on the 19th were at Tad- 
(i^.), he marched by night with four hundred caster. They gave Rokeby battle on Mon- 
armedmenin the hope of surprising him; but dav the 20th on Bramham Moor, in the 
Westmorland was forewarned, and left before ! neighbourhood of Tadcaster; their troops 
he arrived. Northumberland was busy forti- were defeated and the earl was slain in the 
fying and victualling his castles when he re- ; battle. His head was cut off and stuck 
ceived a visit from Lord Bardolf, with whom ' upon a stake on London Bridge, where its 
he was already in treasonable communication, venerable grey hair excited no small sorrow 
joinod himself with him and Sir William amonp: the people (Otter bourn E,p]>. :262-3; 
Cliftbrd, and before the end of the month Walsingham, ii. 278); his body was quar- 
was in oi)en revolt. The insurrection was tered, parts being sent for exposure to Lon- 
crushed while he was bringing his forces to don, Lincoln, Berwick, and Newcastle; but 
aid the rebels, and he, with Bardolf and a they were afterwards delivered to his friends 
small following, fled to Berwick, where the for burial (Duo dale). 

castle was held by his men. The mayor at Northumberland was magnificent in his 
first refused to admit him into the town, but daily life, gracious in manner, and given to 
did so on the earl's assurance that he was courting popularity. Over a large part of 
loyal to the king, and was merely at feud northern England, where the feudal tie was 
witli his neighbours. The king advanced stronger than in the south, he had almost 
northwards, taking some of his castles. At kingly power; he kept great state, and was 
his coming, the earl and Bardolf fled to vScot- faithfully served by his knights and rt^ 
land, where they were received by Sir David , tainers. Prompt and fearless in war. he was 
Fleming, and were lodged first at St. An- ' the hero and champion of the English of the 
drews and then at Perth. The earl's pos- northern marches in their almost ceaseless 
sessions were confiscated ancL his castles ' strife with the Scots (see the ballad of * Chew 
taken or surrendered. Early in 1406 the Scots Chase'). He probably desired good and 
offered to deliver him up to the king; but vigorous government, and was not wholly 
Fleming informed him of their intention, and i insincere in his profession of anxiety for the 
he and Bardolf escaped to Wales, where they | public welfare. At the same time his actions 
were received bv Owen Glendower (to this i were reallv the results of selfish motives, of 

• \ I •■ 

date has been referred the partition treaty I ambition, jealousy of the rival house of Xe- 
between the earl, Owen, and Mortimer, i^. ville, anger, pride, or mortification. Though 
pp. .'^75-81 ; but the only authority that re- he was exceedingly craftv, his tem{)er was 
cords it dates it, as above, 28 Feb. 1405, and | violent, and his policy devoid of wisdom. 



expressly states that it was divulged before 
the earl's flight to Scotland). Later in the 
year they went to France, the earl, before 
entering Scotland, having attempted to open 
negotiations with the Duke of Orleans; 



Proud, passionate, unstable, and faithless, he 
was never to be relied on except when his 
own interests were to be servea or his feel- 
ings gratified by his adherence to the cause 
he had adopted. His desertion of the popu- 
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iar cause in 1377 was shameful. For bia 
desertion of Uichord II there were valid 
reatnns ; but bis conduct totvarda his fallen 
laaHler was base, and merely dictated hj his 
-winli to place the new kin^ under ovcrwbelm- 
ing obli(nition8,und reap a ricb harvest fnitn 
bis gratitude. That be had cause for dis- 
content in 1403 seems certain. But he 
fiiiled to make allowance for the kinr's finan- 
cial dilficuItieB;hewa8 impa(ient,andperhaiiB 
incapable of appreciating the position of 
•ffaira. When De wa« liereft of hie eons and 
others, as bia brother Thomas Percy, earl of i 



[q. T.], that were near to him, ' 
1 that the king bad learnt to | 



W 

when he foimd 

distrust him, saw his rivals advancing 
favour and power, and knew that bin great- 
ness was slipping from bim, bis heart became 
bitter; and, tliougli he retained hie capacity 
for guile, he tost his judgment, and acted 
Tritb alackof wisdom and a recklessness thai 
reached their highest iioint in his last mad 
expedition, lie gave the liospital of St. 
Leonard at Alnwick to the abbey there, is 
Raid incorrectly, as it aeems, to have founded 
a hospital at bcarborouEb, to wbicb he was 
perhaps a benefactor, did good service to St. 
Alban's Abbev, and gave largely to its cell, 
the priory of Tynemoutb (A'otitia Monaetin, 

B>. 3H8, 416, 687 ; Thokblowe, App.p. 4311). 
y bis first wife, Margaret, dauguter of 
Ualph, fourth baron Neville of lUby [a. v.], 
he bad three sons— Sir Henry, calleilllot- 
Sir Thomas, married Eliubetb, 
„ fT and cohoiressof David, earl of 
Atboll, iind died in Spain before 1402, leaving 
aeonlienrvi and Sir Kalpb,who was taken 
prisoner at Olterburn in 1388, acted effi- 
ciently as warden of west march in 1393, 
and probably died soon afterwards— and a 
daughter. In 1384 he married bis second 
wife, Maud, daughter of Thomas de Lucy of 
Cockermoulb, and eventunllv sole heir of her 
brother Ant hony,la8t baron Lucy, and widow 
cf Gilbert de Umfravillc, earl of Angus, by 
whom be had noissiie,and whodied on :J4l)ec. 
1398. A portrait of the earl is to be found 
in Harleian MS. 1318, and is given in 
Doyle's ' Official Baronage.' 

[Chron. Angliff, IS23-SS, Liber Cuatnmarum 
ap. Mun. Oildballie Lond.. WaUinghnm'a Hist. 
Angl., Ann. Ric. II etHetir, IVap. J. deTrokv- 
lowr. Ac lioyal Lottsn, Hear. IV, Eiiliigium 
Jlisl.(nllIioIU8er,): RymWs FcolerH (Kecord 
odit. aad ed. 1704-36); Riit. Part.. Fitoc. of 
Privy Conneil, ed. Hutitrr. Rot. Scotia (all Ite- 
conl pnU.); Trui'son et Mort do Ric. II (Engl. 
Hiitf . Soc.) ; Knighton's Chron, fd. Tnyiiilen {De- 
cern ScriptC.) ; Adam of Uak's Cliivn. td. Thonip- 
■on; Otterbounie'sCliron.ed.HfamB: HardyPig's 
Chron. ed Ellis; Stowe's AnnaV a ; Cbron. anon. 
ed. Oilsa ; Bower's Scotichnm. >d. Qoodall ; Wyn- 



loan's Chron. ed. ITOfi; FroisMrta Chron. ed. 
Buchon 1 J. des Uniru ap, MimoirM, Michaud ; 
Chron. du religiani de St, DenyB, ed. Bi'llaqiiet ; 
UonstrtU-l's ChtuD. «d. JohniM ; Wjlie's Uiat. 
of Knghiuit under lUnr. IV ; Kanisay'i Lane. 
nndVork; Plulibs'a Consi. Hi«.; Bunon'»Ui9t, 

<if ^L-utlanJ ; Du^-laia„ IJtiron.igc , DujIc'b Off. 
Baroniig^: BeltZH Hint, of Carter; Tanner's 
Notilia Monivt.. ed. IT44; Da Fonblanque's 
AnnaU of the HouBO of Perry.] W. H. 

PERCY, IlEKRY, second Earl op 
XoBTiiUHiiEBLA.VD (I394-I4K), son and 
heir of Sir Ilenrv I'ercy [n. v. J, called Hot- 
spur, was bom on 3 Feb. 1;Ut4. Uia father 
f^ll at Shrewsbury on 21 July 1403, and 
Ilenrv was presented to Henry IV by his 
grandfather, Henry de I'ercv, first carl of 
Northumberland [a. v.], at l^ork in the fol- 
lowing August. When the earl fled to Scot- 
land in 140ii, young Percy also look shelter 
there, arriving shortly before his grandfather 
(•fcotirkronicmi, p. 1 IfMl), and after the earl'a 
death was detained by Ibe Scots as though 
a prisoner of war, but was treated with 
honour by them {lb. p, 1184), Henry V 

S' :ying liim, and being solicited on his 
half by Joan, countess of Westmorland, 
the kings aunt, whose daughter Eleanor 
I'ercy married at Berwick in that year, re- 
stored bim in blood, and on 11 Nov. 1414 
assented to a petition from him, presented in 
parliament, for the restoration of his dignities 
and estates (S^illi •'/ Partiamrvt. iv. 36-7 ; 
Walhinuham, ii. 31*); Coi.i.iNa, Peertifff, Hi. 
^J7:^■, this marriage is celebrated in Bishop 
Percy's ballad ' The Hermit of Warkwurth '). 
The klngdi'siretl that he should be exchanged 
for Murdoch Stewart, eldest son of the Duke 
of Albany. Some delay took place, and the 
Karl of Oambriilge, who made a conspiracy 
against the king, plotted to bring Percy into 
Kngland with an aniiy of Scots ( Firdrra, \x. 
'260). It is evident that Percy bad nothing 
to do with this scheme, and his exchange, 
which was arranged for on 1 July I4ir>,took 
place soon after (Prtumiingf iy thr I'riry 
Counril, il. 16:i-4, 188-90). His bendltarv 

Vossessiona were restored, and on Hi March 
416 he did homage in parliament for his 
earldom, receiving a new intent of creation 
{Rot. Pnrl. iv. 71-2). In April 1417 be 
was appointed warden of the east marches 
towards Scotland, and captain of Berwick. 
He commanded a contingent of the army 
mustered in July for the king's second inva- 
sion ofFrnnce, but, if he actually sailed, must 
have shortly afterwards returned, for the 
Kcots under Archibald, fourth ear! of Douglas 



tempts on Berwick and Roxburgh, he, with 
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other lords and with Henry Bowet [q. v.l 
archbishop of York, raised a force whicn 
mustered on Barmoor, near Wooler in North- 
umberland. The Scots retreated, and the 
English ravaged the southern border of Scot- 
land {Gesta Henrici r,pp. 121, 272; Otter- 
bourne, p. 279; Scottchronicorif p. 1186). 
The earl aid some service in the French war, 
and on 24 Feb. 1421 officiated as a steward 
at the coronation of Queen Catherine [see 
Catherine of ValoisI In June he was 
reappointed warden of the east marches with 
a sfQary of 5,000/. in time of war and 2,500/. 
in peace {Fcedera, x. 126). 

On the death of Henry V Northumberland 
attended the council that met on 16 Nov. 

1422 to decide on Gloucester's claim to be 
regent, and was appointed a member of the 
council of regency {Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, iii. 6, 157). He was appointed am- 
bassador to the council of Pavia on 22 Feb, 

1423 with a salary of 66*. 8c/. a day {ib, pp. 
42, 61), and on 6 July was appointed jomt 
ambassador to Scotland, his commission being 
renewed on 14 Feb. following. He con- 
stantly attended the meetings of the council, 
and on 24 Nov. 1426 assisted in drawing up 
ordinances for its government (ib. p. 213). 
In 1429 and 1430 he was a joint ambassador 
to Scotland, and on 18 Feb. 1434 the council 
decided that he should be paid ^0/. in con- 
sideration of his labour and expenses in at- 
tending courts for the settlement of disputes 
between the English and the Scots. Part of 
the town of Alnwick having lately been 
burnt bv the Scots, he obtained license in 
June that he and the burgesses might wall it 
round. As the five years' truce with Scot- 
land was to expire in May 1436, he made 
great preparations for war, dubbed many new 
knights, and probably crossed the border in 
connection with the raid of Sir Robert Ogle, 
who was defeated in September at Piperden 
[see Douglas, William, second Earl op 
Angus], but did not eftect anything. On his 
return King James [see James I of Scot- 
land] laid siege to Roxburgh in October. 
The earl promptly advanced to meet him at 
the head of tlie local forces, and the king 
broke up the siege and departed (Hardyno, 
p. 397 ; Chr(/7ncleof Ileniy T/, p. 1 6, ed. Giles; 
Three Chronicles, p. 166; Gregory, p. 179). 
In return for his services he received a grant 
of 100/. a year for life. He was reappointed 
a member of the council on 12 Nov. 1437, 
and the next year was a joint commissioner 
to treat with the Scots. In common with 
the other lords of the council, he was ap- 
pointed in 1441 to inquire into all treason 
and sorcery against the king's person in con- 
nection with the accusation brought against 



the Duchess of Gloucester (Devon IssueSy p. 
444). In 1442-3 he had a quarrel with John 
Kemp fq^ v.], archbishop of York, and his 
men did mjury to the property of the see at 
Ripon and Bishopthorpe. The dispute was 
finally settled in the council, the King de- 
ciding that the earl was to repair the d^nage 
(Proceedings, v. 269-70, 309 ; Plumpton Cor- 
respondence, Introd. pp. liv-lxxii). He is said 
to have had a personal share in his son's 
campaign against the Scots in October 1446, 
to have been unhorsed at the battle by the 
river Sark in Annandale, and to have been 
saved by his son, who remounted him; but 
this seems untrue (Holinshed, i. 273; comp. 
Auchinleck Chronicle, p. 18). In the summer 
his two castles of Alnwick and Warkworth 
had been set on fire by the Earl of Douglas. 
On 25 May 1450 Northumberland was made 
constable of England, but resigned on 1 1 Sept. 
in favour of the Duke of Somerset [see Beau- 
fort, Edmund]. 

The old feud between the Percys and the 
Nevilles a^in broke out, was heightened by 
political dissension, and caused serious dis- 
order in the north. In July 1453 the king 
in council wrote to the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmorland, charging them 
to see that the peace was kept (Proceedings, 
vi. 147). A battle was fought between two 
of Northumberland's sons, Lord Egremont 
[see Percy, Thomas] and Sir Richard Percy, 
and Westmorland's son, the Earl of Salis- 
bury [see Neville, Richard, 1400-1460], 
and on 8 Oct. another letter was sent to 
Northumberland urging liim to do his duty 
by preserving order (ih. pp. 159-64). The 
north remained disturbed, and on 10 May 
1454 both the earls were specially bidden to 
attend the council on 12 June to provide 
means for preventing: tiie continuance of dis- 
order (?'A. p. 178). The Duke of York having 
taken up arms in May 1455, the earl marched 
with the royal army against him, and was 
slain in the battle of St. Albans on the 23rd ; 
his body was buried in the lady-chapel of 
the abbev. The earl was a benefactor to 

ft 

University College, Oxford (\\ OOD, CoUeges 
and Halls, p. 47), and to Eton College. By 
his wife Eleanor, daughter of Ralph, first earl 
of Westmorland [q. v.], previously married, 
or contracted, to Richard le Despenser, son 
of Thomas, earl of Gloucester, who died in 
1414 at the age of foiu-teen, he had twelve 
children : Henry (see below), who succeeded 
him ; Thomas, lord Egremont [q. v.] ; George, 
a prebendary of Beverley, bom 1424; Sir 
Ralph [q. V.J ; Sir Richard, slain at Towton 
on 29 March 1461 ; William, who was bom 
in 1428, graduated D.D. from Cambridge, 
where he was chancellor 1461-5, was pro- 
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vided to the see of Carlisle in 1452, called 
to the privy council (cf. Nicholas, Proceed- 
ingSy vi. 186 et seq.), and died in 1462 (three 
other sons died in infancy). Northumber- 
land's three daughters were : Joan, a nun, 
buried at AVhitby Abbey; Catherine, born 
in 1423, married Edmund Grey, lord Grey 
of Ruthin [q. v.], created earl of Kent ; and 
Anne, married (1) Sir Thomas Hungerford, 
(2) Sir Laurence Rainsford, (3) Sir Hugh 
Vaughan, and died in 1622 (Collins). 

Pebcy, Henky, third Earl of NoRxnrM- 
BERLAND (1421-1461), SOU of Ilenry, second 
earl (see above), was bom at Leconfield, York- 
shire, on 25 July 1421, and was knighted by 
Henry VI on 19 May 1426, being the day on 
which the little king was himself knighted 
(Fcederaf x. 356). In July 1439 he was ap- 

S)inted warden of the east marches and 
erwick. By hjs marriage with Eleanor, 
granddaughter and heiress of Robert, lord 
Poynings, he in 1440 acquired the baronies 
of Poyninps, Fitzpaine, and Brjan, with 
estates in Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Somerset, and was in December summoned 
to parliament as Baron de Poynings. In May 
1448 he invaded Scotland in company with 
Sir Robert Ogle, afterwards first Baron Ogle 
[(J. v.], and burnt Dunbar. The Scots reta- 
liated by setting fire to his father's castles, at 
Alnwick in June and at AVarkworth in Julj% 
and doing other damage. Accordingly, in 
October the king, having advanced into 
the north, sent him to invade Scotland. 
He was met by Hugh Douglas, earl of Or- 
mond, forced to retreat, and defeated and 
taken prisoner near the river Sark {Auchin- 
leck Chronicle f p. 18). He regained his free- 
dom, and was recompensed by the king with 
the grant of half the goods of Sir Robert 
Ogle, then outlawed. In April 1461 he was 
a joint commissioner to treat with the am- 
bassadors of James II of Scotland, and was 
one of the conservators of the truce made at 
Newcastle in Aucrust (^Faderay xi. 299). On 
the death of his father on 23 May 1456 he 
succeeded him as Earl of Northumberland, the 
king allowing him relief of his lands without 
payment, the new earl having on 3 July 
foiled by his careful preparations an attack of 
Scots on Berwick, for which he received the 
king's thanks. This attack on Berwick was 
probably connected with the war between 
King James and James, ninth earl of Douglas 
[q. v.], in alliance with whom Percy seems 
to have acted against Scotland about this 
time. The feud between the Percys and the 
Nevilles still disturbed the north, and in 
January 1468 a great council was held at 
London to pacify that and other quarrels. 
To this council the earl came up at tne head 



of a largo armed force, and the Londoners, 
who admitted the Yorkists within their city, 
refused to admit him and the other Lancas- 
trian lords, ' because they came against the 
peace,' so they lodged outside the walls. 
After much debate a general reconciliation, 
in which the earl was included, was effected 
on 25 March {Political PoemSy ii. 254). 
Northumberland attended the parliament at 
Coventry in November 1459, when the Duke 
of York was accused of the death of the old 
earl, and the Yorkist leaders were attainted, 
and he took the oath to maintain the succes- 
sion in the king's line. He was appointed 
chief justice of the forests north of Trent, 
and constable of Scarborough Castle (Doyle), 
and the king is said to have committed the 
government of the north to him and Lord 
Clifford as * his trusty and most faithful 
friends ' (Hall, p. 242). In November 1460 
he held a meeting at York with Lords 
Clifford, Dacres, and others, and plundered 
the tenants of the Yorkist lords. York 
went north against them, and on 29 Dec. 
thev defeated him at Wakefield, in which 
battle Northumberland was engaged (Will, 
WoRC. Annals ; Gregory, p. 210 ; Lancaster 
and York, ii. 236). After helping to raise 
an army for the queen, he marched south- 
wards with her and the forces of the north, 
their army plundering and destroying as it 
marched, and on 17 Feb. 1461 defeated 
Warwick at St. Albans. The earl then 
marched to York with the king and queen, 
and was, in conjunction "with Somerset and 
Clifford, in command of the royal army which 
marched to oppose the advance of the new 
king, Edward IV. At the battle of Towton 
on 29 March the earl commanded the van 
of the Lancastrian army. Seeing that his 
archers, who were blinded by a snowstorm, 
were unable to stand against the arrows of 
the Yorkists, he hastened to come to close 
quarters, and was slain. By his wife Eleanor, 
who sur\'ived him, he left a son Henry, after- 
wards fourth Earl of Northumberland [q. v.], 
and three daughters : Eleanor, married Lord 
I De la Warr; Margaret, married Sir Wil- 
liam (lascoigne of Gawthorp, Yorkshire; and 
Elizabeth, married Henry, lord Scrope of Bol- 
ton. He was, it is believed, buried in the 
church of St. Dionys at York, the church of the 
parish in which stood Percy's Inn, the York 
town house of his family. In this church 
there was a painted window presenting seve- 
ral effigies of the Percys ; it was taken down 
in 1690 (Drake, JEboracum^ p. 306, where it 
is figured). 

[EngL Chron., ed. Daries. Gregory's Chron. 

(Collections of a Citizen, &c.) ed. Gairdner, 

j Three Fifteenth-Cent. Chron. ed. Gairdner, 
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Plumpton Corr., Introd. (all four Camden Soc.) ; p. 14 ; Arrival of Edward IV, p, 6). Twelve 

Engl. Chron. ed. Giles ; Hardy ng's Chron., days after the battle of Bamet, Northumber- 

Fabyan*8 Chron., HaH'a Chron. (all ed. EIIIb) ; land was created chief justice of the royal 

Holinshed's Chron. ed. Hooker, fo. ; Stow's forests north of Trent by the triumphant 

Annala, ed. Howes ; Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner ; Edward, and, after Tewkesbury, he was made 

Rolls of Pari., Rymer's Fcedera, Proc. of Privy constable of Bamborough Castle (5 June) 

Council (aU three Record publ.) ; Fordun s Scoti- ^^^^ warden of the east and middle marches 

chronicoo ed.Hearne; Chron of Anchinleck, in ,34 June). In the parliament of August 

• Ane Addicionn. &c ed. Thomson; Ramsay s V / by Edward since his re- 

Lanc and \ork; TyUers Hist, of Scotland; De ^^^^^j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^/^^^ ^^ p ^he at- 

Fonblanque's Annals of House of Percy ; Col- ^^ » " ^ nm r „ii„ lu^,r^^^ 

lins's Engl. Peerage, ed. 1810; Doyle's Official ^mder of 1461 was formally abrogated. 

Baronage ; Dugdale's Baronage.] W. H. Shortly after the opemng of the session 

Northumberland was appomted chief com- 
PERCY, HENRY, fourth Earl op missioner to treat with the Scots. Two years 
NoBTHUMBERLAND (1446-1489), was the later he entered the order of the Garter, 
only son of Henry Percy, third earl [see under and was made sheriff of Northumberland for 
Percy, Henry, second Earl]. On his father's life (Doyle). In 1476 he was given a col- 
attainder, Edward IV committed him to safe league in his wardenship, in order that he 
keeping, and three years later conferred the might accompany the king in his expedition 
forfeited earldom of N^orthumberland on John to France, and his presence is noted by Com- 
Neville, lord Montagu [q. v.] Percy's impri- mines (i. 374) at the interview between 
sonment cannot have been very strict, for in Louis XI and Edward at Pecquigny. He led 
1466 he was confined in the Fleet, where he the van in the Duke of Gloucester's invasion 
made the acquaintance of John Paston (1421- of Scotland in June 1482, and Berwick, then 
1466) [q.v.], a fellow-prisoner (Pflwtonicf^er*, recovered, was entrusted to his keeping, 
ii. 237, 243 ). His subsequent transference to Richard of Gloucester, when he assumed 
the Tower may be attributed to the Nevilles the protectorship, was careful to conciliate 
when they held the king in durance after the Nortnumberland by renewing his command 
battle of Edgecott in 1469. One of Edward's as warden of the marches and captain of Ber- 
first steps on shaking off this constraint was wick. A few weeks later the earl had no 
to release Percy (27 Oct.), merely exacting an scruples in recognising Richard as king, and 
oath of fealty [Fwdera^ xi. 648). When the bore the pointless sword, curtana, the em- 
final breach with the Nevilles came in thefol- blem of royal mercy, before him in the corona- 
lowing spring, and the king drove the Earl of tion procession {Evcerpta Ilistoricn, p. 380; 
Warwick out of the realm, he took the earl- Taylor, Glory of Regal ityy pp. 7,1, 149). 
domof Northumberland from Lord Montagu, 1 The office of great chamberlain of England, 
and restored it (2o March at York) to Percy, which the Duke of Buckingham forfeited by 
who had accompanied him throughout the rebellion in October, was bestowed uj)on 
cum^ax^n {Paston Letfers^'n. :j96). The new | Northumberland (30 Nov.), together with 
earl also superseded his disgraced rival in the , the lordship of Holderness, which had long 
wardenship of the east march towards Scot- belonged to the Staffords, and formed a de- 
land, which had usually been held by the sirable addition to the Percy possessions in 



head of his house. This he lost again in the 
autumn,when the Nevilles restored Henry VI, 
and though Northumberland made no open 
resistance to the change of government, and 



Yorkshire. Richard gave him many offices 
of profit, and lands valued at nearly a thou- 
sand a year. Parliament restored to him all 
the lands forfeited by the Percy rebellions 



could not very well be deprived of his ne\vly under Henry IV and not vet recovered, 
recovered title, the Lancastrian traditions of i Next to the Duke of Norfolk s, Richard bid 
his family did not blind him to the fact that highest for Northumberland's loyalty {Bot. 
for him it was a change for the worse. | Pari. vi. 2r)2; Ramsay, ii. 534). But he was 

On landing in Yorkshire in the following not more readv to sink or swim with Richard 
spring, Edward is said to have exhibited than he had been with Edward. Some months 
letters, under Northumberland's seal, invit- before he landed in England, Henry of Rich- 
ing him to return; and though he *sat still' mond had entertained a suggestion that he 
and did not join Edward, his neutralitv was should marry a sister-in-law of Northumber- 
afterwards excused, as due to the difficulty land (Polydore Vergil, p. 21o). When 
of getting his Lancastrian followers to fight , the crisis arrived the earl obeyed Richard's 
for York, and was held to have rendered summons, and was at Bosworth, apparently 
* notable good service ' to the cause by pre- \ in command of the right wing, but his troops 



venting Montagu from rousing Yorkshire 
against the small Yorkist force (Warkworth, 



never came into action; and, if Polydore (p. 
22o) may be believed, he would have gone 
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over early in the battle had Richard not 
placed a close watch upon him (cf. Hutton, 
Bofworth Field, p. 130). 

Northumberland was taken prisoner by the 
victor, but at once received into favour and 
soon restored to all his offices in the north, 
and employed in negotiations with Scotland. 
In the spring of 1489 he was called upon to 
deal with the resistance of the Yorkshiremen 
to the tenth of incomes demanded for the 
Breton war (Gent, Mag, 1851, pt. i. p. 469; 
BuscH, i. 329). On 10 April he was ap- 
pointed commissioner, with the archbishop 
of York and others, to investigate and punish 
the disturbances in York at the election of 
mayor in the previous February (Campbell, 
ii. 443). Towards the end of the month he 
was alarmed by the attitude of the people in 
the vicinity of his manor of Topchtle, near 
Thirsk, and on Saturday, 24 April, wrote to 
Sir Robert Plumpton from Seamer, close to 
Scarborough, ordering him to secretly bring 
as many armed men as he could to Thirsk by 
the following Monday (Plumpton Correspon- 
dence ^ p. 61). On Wednesday, 28 April, 
having gathered a force estimated at eight 
hundred men, he came into conflict with the 
commons, whose ringleader was one John a 
Chamber, near ThirsK, at a place variously 
called Cockledge or Blackmoor Edge, and 
was slain at the first onset (^Leland, Col- 
lectaneOf iv. 246; Dugdale, Baronage, i. 282; 
Brown, Venetian Calendar, i. 533). It was at 
first reported that he had gone out unarmed 
to appense the rebels (Paston Letters, iii. 
359). Some affirmed that over and above 
the immediate? cause of collision the com- 
mons had not forgiven him for his conduct 
to Richard, who had been very popular in 
Yorkshire (Hall, p. 443^. Bernard Andreas 
[q.v.] wrote a Latin oue of twelve stanzas 
on his death { Vita, p. 48 ; cf. Percy, Reliques, 
i. 98, ed. 1707 ), and Skelton wrote an elegy 
in English. He was buried in the Percy 
chantry, on the north side of the lady-chapel 
of Beverley Minster, where his tomb, from 
which the effigy has disappeared, may still 
be seen. His will, dated 17 July 1485, is 
given in the 'Testamenta Eboracensia' (Sur- 
tees Soc), vol. iii. 

By his wife, Maud Herbert, daughter of 
William Herbert, first earl of Pembroke [q. v.] 
of t he second creat ion , whom he married about 
1476, he left four sons — Henry Algernon 
(1478-1527) Uy. v.], his successor in the earl- 
dom; Sir AVilham Percy ; Alan [q.v.]; and 
Josceline, founder of the family of Percy of 
Beverley — and three daughters : Eleanor, 
wife of Edward Staffi)rd, duke of Bucking- 
ham (beheaded in 1521) ; Anne, married 
(loll) to William Fitzalan, earl of Arun- 



del (1483-1544); and Elizabeth, who died 
young. 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum ; Rymer's Foedera, 
original ed. ; Historiae Croylandensis Con- 
tin uatio, ed. Fulman, 1684 ; Warkworth's Chro- 
nicle, the Arrival of Kdwani IV, Polydore 
Vergil (publ. l»y the Camden Society) ; Fabyun's 
Chronicl**, ed. Ellis, 1811 ; Hall's Chronicle, ed. 
Ellis, 1809 ; Bernard Andr^ in Ga^rdner'8 Me- 
morials of Henry VII, Campbell's Materials for 
the Keign of Henry VII (in Rolls Ser.); Paston 
Letters, ed. Gairdner ; Bamsay s Liancastor and 
; York, 1892; Gairdner's Richard III; Wilhelm 
Busch'8 Hist, of England under the Tudors, Engl, 
transl. ; Button's liattleofBoswurth Field, 1813; 
Collins's Peerage, ed. Brydges, 1812; De Fon- 
blanque's Annals of the House of Percv, 1887.] 

"j. T-T. 

PERCY, HENRY, eighth Earl ofXorth- 
UMBERLAND (1532 P-158o), bom at Newbum 
Manor about 1632, was second of the two 
sons of Sir Thomas Percy who was executed 
in 1527 as a chief actor in the northern re- 
bellion known as the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
Brought up with his elder brother Thomas, 
seventh earl [q. v.], he took part as a youth 
in border warfare, and on Queen Mary's ac- 
cession was appointed governor of Ty nemouth 
Castle. He was returned to the House of 
Commons in 1654 as M.P. for Morpeth, was 
knighted in 1667, and became deputy warden 
of t he east and middle marches. Many reports 
of hiszeal reached the government, and Queen 
Elizabeth continued him in his chief ottices. 
Hti was temporarily transferred from the 
governorship of Ty nemouth to the captaincy 
of Norham Castle, but was reappointed in PV 
bruary 16(51 to Tynemouth. Avhen war broke 
out with the Scots in 1559, he was given 
the command of a body of light horse, to be 
equipped like the *Scliwartze Ritter' with 
corselets and two pistols each, and at the 
head of these troops he greatlv distinguished 
himself before Leith (April 16(50). The French 
commander D'Oyzelle, when defeated, asked 
permission, in compliment to Percy's valour, 
to surrender his sword to I'ercy rather than 
to the commander-in-chief, L#ord Grey. Un- 
like other members of his family, he avowed 
protestant sympathies, and was directed in 
16(51 to report on the doctrines adopted by 
the Scottish congregations, lioth John Knox 
and Sir William Kirkcaldy of (trange, with 
whom he corresponded, seem to have been 
convinced of his sympathy with pn»sby- 
terianism. He had already (24 June 1559) 
been commissioned, together with Thomas 
Young, archbishop of lork, to administer 
the oath of supremacy to the clergy of the 
northern province ( Rymek, Foedera, xv. 611- 
012). His position in the north was improved 
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at the end of 1561 by his marriage with Catha- 
rine Neville, daughter and coheiress of John, 
last lord Latimer. 

During the northern rebellion, in which his 
elder brother was a chief actor (November- 
December 1569), Henry Percy remained loyal 
to the government, joined the royal forces, 
and vigorously attacKed the rebels. Queen 
Elizabeth promised him favour and employ- 
ment in return for his valuable services. 
When his brother was a prisoner in Scot- 
land, Percy wrote urging him to confess his 
offences and appeal to the queen's mercy. In 
1571 he was elected M.P. for Northumber- 
land, and on his brother's execution at York 
in 1572 he assumed, by Queen Elizabeth's 
permission, the title of eighth earl of North- 
umberland, in accordance with the patents of 
creation. * Simple Thomas,' it was said among 
his tenantry, had died to make way for * cruel 
Henry.' 

But the traditions attaching to his family 
had meanwhile overcome his loyalty. As 
soon as he had helped to crush his brother, 
he was seized by an impulse to follow his 
brother's example, and strike a blow in 
behalf of Queen Mary Stuart, who was in 
confinement at Tutbury. lie opened com- 
munication with the Scottish queen's agent, 
the bishop of Ross, at Easter 1571, and offered 
to become Queen Mary's * servant.' He would 
aid her to escape, or at any rate connive at 
her esca])e. The wary 8ir Ralph Sadler sus- 
pected his intentions, and on lo Nov. 1571 
Percy was arrested while in London and sent 
to the Tower. On 23 Feb. 1571-2 he wrote, 
begging the queen to release him. After 
eighteen months' detention he was brought 
to trial on a charge of treason. Thereupon 
he flunpr himself on the queen's mercy, was 
fined five thousand marks, and was directed 
to confine himself to his house at Petworth. 
On 12 July 157^3 he was permitted to come 
to London, and was soon afterwards set at 
liberty. 

On 8 Feb. 1575-0 he first took his seat 
in the House of JiOrds, and was one of the 
royal comn)issioners appointed to prorogue 
parliament in November. Just a year later 
he was nominated a commissioner to pro- 
mote the brt.'eding of war-horses in Sussex. 
But he had not abandoned his treacherous 
courses. In September 1582 he entertained 
the French aji^ent, M. de Bex, and looked 
with a friendlv eve on Throckmorton's plot 
to relesise Queen Marv. With Lord llenrv 
Howard and Throckmorton he was arrested 
on suspicion of complicity late in the same 
year, and for a second time was sent to the 
Tower. He was, however, only detained a 
few weeks, and no legal proceedings were 



taken against him. But he was deprived of 
the governorship of Tynemouth Castle — a 
step against which he protest^ hotly. He 
was still sanguine of compassing the re- 
lease of Queen Mary. In September 1683 
he invited her agent, Charles Paget [q. v.], 
and Paget 's brother. Lord Paget, to Petworth, 
and there he discussed the matter fully. The 
Due de Guise was to aid the enterprise with 
French troops, and Northumberland offered 
advice respecting their landing. William 
Shelley, who was present at the interview, 
was arrested and racked next year, and re- 
lated what took place. Northumberland's aim, 
he said, was not only to secure Queen Mary's 
liberty, but to extort from Elizabeth full 
toleration for the Roman catholics. In De- 
cember 1684 Northumberland was sent to 
the Tower for a third time. He protested his 
innocence, and courted inquiry. Six months 
later, on 21 June 1685, he was found desd 
in his bed in his cell, having been shot through 
the heart. A jury was at once summoned, 
and returned a verdict of suicide. He was 
buried in the church of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
within the Tower. Camden expresses the 
popular regret * that so great a person, who 
was of a lively and active spirit, died so 
miserable and lamentable a death.' It was 
stilted that the day before the earl died the 
lieutenant of the Tower, Sir Owen Hopton, 
was ordered by Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
vice-chamberlain, to place the prisoner under 
the care of a new warder named Bailifte. A 
report consetjueutly spread abroad that Hat- 
ton had contrived Northumberland's death, 
and some years later Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
writing to Sir Robert Cecil, referred to 
Hat ton's guilt as proved. But there is no 
authentic ground for disputinpr the theory 
that Northumberland died by his own hand. 
The catholics naturally asserted that he had 
been murdered. Immediately after his death 
there was published at Cologne a tract en- 
titled ^ Crudelitatis Calvinianje Exempla duo 
recentissima ex Anglia,' in which the English 
government was charged both with North- 
umberland's murder and with the enforce- 
ment of the penal statutes passed in the pre- 
vious year. The tract was reprinted in French, 
German, English, Italian, and Spanish. To 
allay the public excitement, a Star-chamber 
inquiry was ordered, and it was held on 
23 June. Thereupon * A True and Sura- 
marie Reporte 'of the proceedings was pub- 
lished, and the verdict of suicide powerfully 
upheld. 

His widow,Catliarine Neville, subsequent ly 
married Francis Fitton of Binfield, Berk- 
shire, and died on 28 Oct. 1596, being buried 
in Westminster Abbey. By her Northum- 
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berland left eieht sons and two daughters. 
Of the latter, Lucy married, first, Sir John 
Wotton ; secondly, Sir Hu^h Owen of An- 
glesey ; and Eleanor married Sir William 
Herbert, baron Powis. The eldest son, Henry, 
ninth earl; the second, William (1676- 
1648) ; and the youngest son, George (1680- I 
1(532), are noticed separately. The other ! 
sons wore Sir Charles {d. 1628J, who fought i 
in the Low Countries and Ireland, was im- | 

Slicated in Essex's rebellion, and was par- 
oned; Sir Richard (rf. 1G47), who also 
fought in Ireland ; Sir Alan (rf. 1611), who 
was made K.B. in 1604 ; and Sir Josceline 
(d. 1631), who, like his brother Charles, was 
concerned in Essex's rebellion. 

[Do Fonblanque's Annals ofthe House of Percy, 
ii. 125 seq. ; Froude's Hist, of Englund; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. ; Cam<leD*8 Annals ; Doyle's 
Official Baronage; Sharpe's Memorials of the 
Rebellion of 1569 ; Collins's Peerage ; G. K. C.'s 
Complete Peerage.] S. L. 

PERCY, IlENR Y,ninth Earl opNorth- 
THBERLAND (1564-1632), son of Henry 
Percy, eighth earl [q. v.], bom at Tyne- 
mouth Castle in 1564, was educated in the 
protestant faith by one Thompson, vicar of 
Egremont. In 1582 he set out on a foreign 
tour, and at Paris he formed an intimacy 
with Charles Paget [q. v.], agent of Mary 
Queen of Scots and a stauncli Homan catholic 
— a circumstance which raised suspicions of 
his loyalty. Both Paget and himself wrote 
home denying that religion entered into 
their discussions. lie developed literary 
tastes, read Guicciardini and Ilolinshed, and 
purchased works of art. Astrology and 
alchemy interested him, and among his pos- 
sessions in early life was a crystal globe, ilis 
indulgence in scientific experiments gained 
for him the sobriquet of *the Wizard Earl.* 
He was soon passionately addicted to tobacco- 
smoking, ana lost large sums of money by 
gaming. In 1585, on his father's death, he 
succeeded to the earldom of Northumber- 
land, and settled in London at the family 
residence near St. Andrew's Hill, Black- 
friars. In 1590 he removed his I-iondon 
dwelling to Kussell House, St. Martin's-in- 
the-Ficlds, and in James I's reign to Wal- 
singham House. He made Alnwick Castle 
his place of residence in the north. Some- 
what fanciful in his tastes, he was un- 
ix)pular in dorai'stic life. With his mother 
he was perpetually quarrelling, and his nu- 
merous tenants found him an unsympathetic 
and harsh landlord. He was a justice of the 
peace for Sussex, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, Northumberland, and the North, East, 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire,but neglected 
his duties and declined to take part in re- 



pressing border warfare. Meanwhile he took 
some part in other departments of public 
affairs. He served as a volunteer under the 
Earl of Leicester in the IjOw Countries in 
1585-6, and in 1588 in the fleet sent against 
the Spanish armada. In 1591 he was made 
governor of Tynemouth. On 23 April 1593 
he was inst4illed a knight of the Garter, and 
George Peele [i\. v.] dedicated to him in the 
same year, in flattering terms, his elaborate 
poem entitled * Honour of the Garter,' in 
which he celebrated the installation cere- 
mony. In 1596 he carried the insignia of the 
order of the Garter to Henry IV of Prance, 
and in 1599 was nominated a general of the 
arm v. 

Northumberland's name was entitled to 
stand eighth on the list of presumptive heirs 
to the crown, and the Roman catholics, who 
had hopes that he would yet declare for the 
faith of his fathers, suggested about 1590 
that he should strengthen his claim by 
marrying another heiress, Lady Arabella 
Stuart (cf. Thomas Wilsox, State of Entj- 
land, 1600). In 1595 he disappointed this 
design by wedding Dorothy, sister of Uolxirt 
Devereux, second earl of Essex, and widow 
of Sir John Perrot. He was on good terms 
with his brother-in-law Essex, although he 
formed a low opinion of his character ; but 
he found his wife uncongenial, and they fre- 
quent ly lived apart. No permanent breach, 
however, took place, and she stood by him in 
his later difficulties. In 1600 he went to the 
Low Countries, and took part in military 
operations about Ostend. The English com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Francis A'ere, treated 
him with less respect than he deemed fitting, 
and, after brooding over his injuries, he sent 
Vere, in 1602, a challenge, which that general 
declined to treat as serious. A very angry 
correspondence followed. A similar (juarrel 
with Lord Southampton was composed by 
the council. 

W^hen, during 1602, it became apparent 
that James VI of Scotland was certain to 
succeed to the English throne, Northumber- 
land, following the example of his brother- 
in-law Essex and of Sir Rol>ert Cecil, opened 
a correspondence with the Scottish king, and 
drew from him some pledge respt^cting his 
policy. James's conciliator^- tone disarmed all 
Northumberland's scruples, and he became an 
ardent champion of James's claim. Although 
not an avowed catholic, Northiun berland re- 
quired of his future sovereign a promise of 
toleration for English catholics, and sent his 
kinsman Thomas Percy (1560-1 C05) [q. v.] to 
Edinburgh to receive assurances on this point. 
James forwarded a satisfactory message. Con- 
sequently, on Elizabeth's death and James's 
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some compunction in accepting a favour 
which he attributed to Hay*8 agency. JIow- 
ever, on 18 July, he was induced to leave 
the Tower after an imprisonment of nearly 
sixteen years. He was advised to recruit 
his health at Bath. Thither he travelled 
in a coach drawn bj eight horses. The story 
is told that he insisted on this eq^uipage in 
order to mark his sense of superioritv to the 
king's favourite, Buckingham, who had 
lately travelled about the country in a coach- 
and-six. But Hay was doubtless responsible 
for the demonstration. Bath worked a speedy 
cure, and Northumberland retired to his 
house at Petworth. He took no further part 
in public affairs, and died at Petworth on 
5 Nov. 1632, being buried in the church there. 
His portrait was painted by Vandyck. 

By his wife, who died on 3 Aug. 1619, 
and was also buried at Petworth, he was 
father of Algernon Percy, tenth earl [g, v.], 
and Henry Percy,lord Percy of Alnwickfq.v. j, 
and of two daughters, Dorothy (1598-1677), 
wife of Kobert Sidney, second earl of Lei- 
cester, and Lucy Hay, countess of Carlisle 
[q. v.] 

[De Fonblnnque's Annals of the House of Percy, 
ii. 179-366 ; CoUins's Peerage, ii. 408-37 ; Doyle's 
Official Baronage; Giirdiner's Hist.; Janlines 
Gunpowder Plot ; Cal. State Papers, Doro.] 

S. L. 

PERCY, HENRY, Lord Percy of Aln- 
wick {d. 1659), younger son of Henry Percy, 
ninth earl of Northumberland [q.v.], was edu- 
cated at a school at Isle worth, under a certain 
Mr. WiUis, and at Christ Church, Oxford (Foy- 
BLANQUB, House of Percy, ii. 368 ; Poster, 
Alumni Oxon. Ist ser. p. 1 146). Percy repre- 
sented Marlborough in the parliament of 
1629. On 21 March 1631 he unsuccessfully 
applied for the post of secretary to the chan- 
cellor of the excliequer {Report on Lord 
Cowper'n MSS. i. 428). Strafford designed 
to appoint him captain of a company in the 
Irish army, but the influence exerted for 
Lorenzo Gary frustrated the intention {Strc^- 
ford Letters J i. 128, 138). As a courtier 
Percy was more fortunate ; he obtained great 
influence with the queen, and employed it 
to further the interests of his brother, the 
Earl of Northumberland, and his brother-in- 
law, the Earl of Leicester {ib. i. 363 ; Collins, 
Peerage \ Sydney Papers, ii. 506, 527, 642). 
In March 1633 Percy acted as Lord Weston*s 
friend in the quarrel between him and the 
Earl of Holland (CaL State Papers, Dom. 
1633-4, X. 12). His favour, however, con- 
tinued to increase; in November 1639 he 
was appointed master of the horse to the 
Prince of Wales, and on 6 Tune 1640 he was 
appointed captain and governor of Jersey for 



life (Collins, Peerage (Brydges), ii. 344, 
Sydney Papers, ii. 620). 

In the Short parliament Percy represented 
Portsmouth, and in the Long parliament the 
county of Northumberland. He was one of 
the originators of what was termed the ' first 
army plot' in March 1641, but according to 
his own story simply designed to procure a 
declaration from the army in support of the 
king's policy, and was innocent of the plan 
to bring it up to London in order to put force 
on the parliament. Wlien the plot was dis- 
covered he endeavoured to flv to France, was 
set upon and wounded by the country people 
in Sussex, and remained for some time in 
hiding. To facilitate his own escape, he was 
induced to write a letter to his brother, 

?:iving an account of the conspiracy, which 
umished the popular leaders with conclusive 
proof of the reality of the design, and was 
held by the royalists to be a treacherous be- 
trayal of his duty to the king (Clarendon, 
Itebellion,i\\. 223,228 ; llusHWORTH, iv. 200). 
The sole punishment inflicted upon him for 
his share in the plot was his expulsion from 
the House of Commons, which took place 
on 9 Dec. KUl {Commons^ Journals^ ii. 337 ; 
Evelyn, Diary, ed. W heatley, iv. 75). 

Percv retired to France, but at the out- 
break of th«) war made himself useful to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who employed him 
as an agent to King Charles, and obtained 
his restoration to favour. * Truly,' she wrote, 

* I think him very faithful, and that we may 
trust him.' Thanks to her support, he became 
on 22 May 1643 general of tne ordnance in 
the king's army, and was created on 28 June 
of the same year Baron Percy of Alnwick 
(Green, Letters of Henrietta Maria, p. 138 ; 
Black, Oxford Docquets, pp. 40, 52). A 
volume of Percy's correspondence as general 
of the ordnance is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library (Rawlinson MS. D. 395). He fought 
at the battle of Cropredy Bridge (29 June 
1644), and accompanied the king into Corn- 
wall in his pursuit of Essex ; but, having 
taken part in Wilmot's intrigue to force the 
king to make peace, he fell into disgrace, 
and was obliged to resign his command 
(14 Aug. 1644; Diary ofltichard Symonds, 
p. 54). * His removal,' says Clarendon, * added 

* to the ill-humour of the army; for though 
he was generally unloved as a proud and 
supercilious person, yet he had always three 
or four persons of good credit and reputation, 
who were esteemed by him, with whom lie 
lived very well ; and though he did not draw 
the good fellows to him by drinking, yet he 
eat well, which in the general scarcity of 
that time drew many votaries to him, who 
bore very ill the want of his table, and so 
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were not without some inclination to murmur 
even on his behalf* {Rebellion, viii. 98). On 
11 Jan. 1645 Percy and two other royalist 
peers were placed under arrest by the king 
on the charge of holding correspondence 
with his enemies and uttering disrespectful 
speeches, but in reality on account of the 
persistency with which they urged him to 
open negotiations with the parliament (Gak- 
DiNER, Great Civil War, ii. 114). Percy 
was released a few weeks later, and, having 
procured a pass from Essex, sought to take 
ship for the continent. On his way he was 
taken prisoner by Waller and Cromwell at 
Andover. Among Percy's party * there was 
a youth of so fair a countenance that Crom- 
well doubted of his condition, and, to confirm 
himself, willed him to sing, which he did 
with such a daintiness that Cromwell scrupled 
not to say to Lord Percy that being a warrior 
he did wisely to be accompanied by Amazons, 
on which that lord in some confusion did 
acknowledge that she was a damsel; this 
afterwards gave cause for scoif at the king's 
party' {Recollections by Sir William Waller , 
1788, p. 125). Percy arrived at Paris at the 
end of March 1646, and, though the king had 
cautioned the aueen not to trust him too 
much, was speedily as great a favourite with 
Henrietta as before (Or/. State Papers, Dom. 
1644-5, pp. 372, 390, 483). In March 1648 
ho was wounded in a duel with l*rince 
Rupert, and in the following October was 
put under arrest for giving the lie to Lord 
Colepeper in tlie presence of the Prince of 
Wales {Hamilton Papers, i. 178; White- 
LOCKE, Memorials^ ii. 423). 

As Percy belonged to the queen's party 
and to the faction of Secretary Long, he is 
spoken of with p^reat severity in the corre- 
spondence of Hyde and Nicholas. They re- 
garded him as an atheist because he favoured 
llobbes, and advised Charles II to comply 
with the demands of the presbyterians or any 
other party which would undertake to restore 
his throne. When he was made lord cham- 
berlain and admitted to the privy council, 
their disgust knew no bounds {Nicholas 
Papers, i. 172, 213, 285, 293, ii. 18, 20, 113). 
Hyde, however, was subsequently reconciled 
to Percy, who brought about a meeting 
between the queen and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and is praised in the * History of 
the Rebellion' for his economical administra- 
tion of the king's household (xiv. 89, 93). 
When Percy thought of making his peace 
with the Protector, Hyde dissuaded him, and 
told him that few men were so fit to be 
about the king's person, or engaged in the 
counsels likely to carry him home {^Cal. Cla- 
rendon Papers, iii. 161, 330). He died in 



France about March 1659 ( Cal, State Papers, 
Dom. 1658-9, pp. 115, 335, 562). 

[Authorities cited in the article ; De Fon- 
hlanque's House of Percy, ii. 368, 430 ; Collins's 
Peerage, ed. Brjdges.] C. H. F. 

PERCY, HENRY (1785-1825), colonel, 
aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore and to Wel- 
lington, fifth son of Algernon Percy, baron 
Lovaine, who was created Earl of fieverley 
in 1780, and brother of Hugh Percy [q. v. J, 
bishop of Carlisle, and of Vice-admiral Josce- 
line Percy, was bom on 14 Sept. 1785. He was 
educated at Et<)n, and on 16 Aug. 1804 ap- 
pointed lieutenant in the 7th fusiliers. He 
became captain unattached 9 Oct. 1806, and 
captain 7tn fusiliers on 6 Nov. following. 
He was aide-de-camp to Sir John Moore at 
Coruiia. On 21 June 1810 he was transferred 
as captain to the 14th light dragoons. He was 
taken prisoner with a party of his regiment 
during the retreat from Burgos in 1812, and 
was detained in France untU the peace. In 
1815 he was appointed aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington. He brought home the 
Waterloo despatches, arriving post in Lon- 
don on the evening of 20 June with the des- 
Satches and captured eagles, and was next 
ay made C.B., and a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel from 18 June 1815. He retired on 
half-pay in 1821, and was returned to parlia- 
ment for Beeralston, Devonshire, in 1823. 
Once a gay, handsome young fellow, he pre- 
maturely lost his health. He died at his 
father's house in Portman Square, London, 
lo April 1825, in his fortieth year, and was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Marylebone. 

[Foster's Peerage, under • Beverley ; * Army 
Lists; Gent. Mag. 1825, pt. i. p. 567.] 

H. M. C. 

PERCY, HENRY ALGERNON fifth 

EARLOFNORTIIUMBERLAND(1478-Io27),bom 

13 .Tan. 1478, was son of Henry Percy, fourth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.], by Maud, 
daughter of William Herbert, first earl of 
Pembroke of the second creation [q. v.] Alan 
Percy [q. v.] was his younger brother. On 
28 April 1489 he succeeded his father as 
fifth Earl of Northumberland. He was well 
looked after and brought up at the court-, 
while his sisters' marriages were the object 
of careful negotiation. He was made K.B. 
21 Nov. 1481, at the time when Prince 
Arthur was created Prince of Wales. He 
attended Henry at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Etaples in 1492, and took a pro- 
minent part in the elaborate ceremony of 
1 494, when Prince Henry was created fc.B. 
{letters, ^c, of Richard III and Henry VI1,'\, 
31K), &c.) In 149o he was made a knight of 
the Garter. In 1497 he served in the royal 
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army afi^inst the Cornish rebels, and fought 
at Blackheath ; on 14 May 1498 he received 
livery of his lands, and entered into the 
management of his various castles and es- 
tates. How important his position was can 
be seen from * Tne Northumberland House- 
hold Book/ which was edited from the manu- 
script in possession of the Duke of North- 
umberlana by Thomas Percy [q. v.] in 1770. 
It was begun in 1512. His income was 
about 2,300/. a year, which probably does 
not include all that he received by way of gift. 
But on his various retinues of servants he 
spent no less than 1,500/. a year, and as the 
margin had to meet all such expenses as his 
journeys to the court, and as ho was extra- 
ordinarily magnificent in taste, he was soon 
in debt. * In l/KX) Northumberland was at 
the meeting of Henry and the Archduke 
Philip. In 1501 he was appointed constable 
of Knaresborough, stewara of the lordship of 
Knaresborough, and master forester in the 
forest there. On 1 April 1502 he was a com- 
missioner of oyer and terminer for London ; 
he was also constantly in the commission of 
the peace for various count ies. Northumber- 
land received the important appointment of 
warden-general of the east marches towards 
Scotland on 30 June 1503, and one of his 
first duties was to escort Margaret to Scot- 
land on her way to join James IV of Scot- 
land, and his splendid dress and numerous 
servants pleasea the princess. An account 
of this progress was written by Somerset 
herald and printed in Leland's ' Collectanea,' 
vol. iv. 

Northumberland seems to have irritated 
Henry VII just before the king died. He had 
disposed o^ the wardship and marriage of 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Hastings. He was fined 10,000/., an amount 
of money quite as difficult to raise as forty 
times the sum at the present day ; and it is 
extraordinary that he managed to pay half 
the money before Henry Vlf I came to the 
throne. The new king cancelled the re- 
mainder of the debt 21 March 1510. On 
4 Feb. 1511-12 he was a trier of petitions 
from Gascony and beyond the sea. 

Northumberland served in the war of 1513 
as a grand captain, with a very large retinue. 
From Calais he went to the siege of Terouenne 
and in the battle of spurs he commanded 
the *showrers and forridors,' Northumber- 
land men on light gelding. The next year 
he was a chief commissioner of array for 
various counties. As Wolsey rose, the great 
nobles had one by one to submit to his 
tyranny. Northumberland was suspected of 
Deing too friendly with Buckingham, and so, 
on a charge of interfering with the king*s 



prerogative about the wards, he was cast 
into the Fleet in 1516. Possibly he was only 
put there so that Wolsey might have the 
credit of getting him out. He was examined 
in the Star-chamber, and soon set free. 
Northumberland was friendly with Shrews- 
bury, and they arranged to go on a pilgrim- 
age this year together. Shrewsbury had 
been anxious to marry his daughter to a son 
of Buckingham, but, having disputed about 
money matters, the parents broke off the 
match; it was now arranged, most unfor- 
tunately as it turned out, that the lady 
should marry Northumberland's son, the 
Lord Percy. In June 1517 Northumberland 
met Queen Margaret of Scotland at York to 
conduct her on her way home ; he undertook 
the duty with reluctance, doubtless from 
want of money, and his wife was excused 
attendance. In 1518 he was one of those who 
held lands in Calais. Wolsey in 1519, in a 
letter to the king, expressed suspicions of 
his loyeAtyi Letters and Papers Henri/ Vlllf 
III. i. I , cf. 1206 and 1293). But he escai 
the fate of the Duke of Buckingham fsee 
Stafford, Edward], and went to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, where he was a judge of 
the lists. The same year he had a grant 0? the 
honour of Holderness. He was present at 
Henry's meeting with the emperor in May 
1522, and attested the ratification of the 
treaty made. He seems to have been offered, 
but not to have accepted, the wardenship of 
all the marches towards Scotland in 1523, 
and is said to have incurred the contempt of 
his tenants by his refusal. But he continued 
active while Surrey was in chief command. 
In 1523 he made an inroad into Scotland, and 
was falsely accused by Dacre of going to war 
with the crosskeys of York, a royal badge, on 
his banner ; he cleared himself easily enough. 
In 1524 he was again on the border. In 1525 
he had some trouble with the council of the 
north, of which he had been a member since 
1522 ; but he cleared himself, and took part 
in the ceremony of the creation of Henry 
Fitzroy, Henry VlII's natural son. Earl of 
Nottingham. He died at Wressell on 19 May 
1527, and was buried at Beverley, where he 
had built a splendid shrine. Northumber- 
land died poor, and left a legacy of debt to 
his son. He was magnificent in his tastes, 
kept a very large establishment, and was 
fond of building. Leland praised the devices 
for the library at Wressell, presumably ar- 
ranged bv him (cf. Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, in. ii. 3476, iv. ii. 3134, 3379). 
He encouraged the poet Skelton, who wrote 
the elegy on his father [see Skelton, Works, 
ed. Dyce, i. 12, 36, ii. 91 , 358). A manuscript 
formerly in his possession forms Brit. Mus. 
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Reff. Bib. 18 D ii. It consists of poems, chiefly 
by Lydgate. lie married Lady Catherine (d. 
1642), daujjphter of Sir Robert Spencer, by 
Eleanor, countess of Wiltshire, and by her 
had three sons — Henry Algernon, who be- 
came sixth earl, and is separately noticed ; 
Sir Thomas Percy, and Sir Ingelram Percy — 
and two daughters : Margaret, who married 
Henry, lord Clifford, first earl of Cumber- 
land, and Maud, who married William, lord 
Conyers. 

[Do Fonblanque's Annals of the House of 
Percy; Introduction to Percy's edition of the 
Northumberland Household Book ; Letters and 
Papers, Henry VIII ; State Papers, Henry VIII, 
i. 146, iv. 45; Chron. of Calais (CHmd. Soc.) ; 
Hall's Chronicle, ed. 1809, p. 498; Drakes 
Eboracum, App. xviii. &c. ; Leland s Itinerary, 
i. 47, 64, vii.50-1 ; Percy's Keliques, ed.Wheatlev, 
i. 124; Casley'sCat.of RoyalMSS.p.283 ; Doyle's 
Official Baronage, ii. 663 ; Collins's Peerage, ed. 
Brydges, ii. 304, &c.] W. A. J. A. 

PERCY, HENRY ALGERNON, sixth 
Earl OF Northumberland (1602P-1537), 
was eldest son of Henry Algernon, fifth earl 
[q. v.], by Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert 
Spencer. He was bom about 1602, and sent, 
when quite young, to be a page in Wolsey's 
household. He was knighted in 1619, and, 
in spite of the fact that his father had de- 
stined him as early as 1516 {Letters and 
Papers, Hen. VIII, 1 1, i. 1935) for the daugh- 
ter of the Karl of Shrewsbury, he fell in love 
with Anne Holeyn, then a young lady about 
the court. The intrigue was soon discovered, 
and the Karl of Northumlxirland sent for. 
AVolsey himself, who knew by this time the 
king's inclinations, scolded the young man. 
Lord Percy gave way, but there is little doubt 
that the attachment lasted through his life. 
In July 1522 he was made a member of the 
council of the north ; in October he was 
made deputy warden of the east marches, 
and Dacre suggested that, young as he was, 
he should be made warden the same year. 
On 19 May 1527 he succeeded his father as 
sixth Karl of Northumberland ; he was made 
steward of the honour of Iloldeniess on 
18 June ; on 2 Dec. he became lord warden 
of the east and west marches. 

Northumberland had many misfortunes. 
He was constantly ill from a kind of ague. 
He was burdened with debt, and yet had to 
keep up a vast establishment and engage in 
much fighting on his own account. Wolsey 
treated him like a boy so long as he was in 
power. He was not often allowed to go to 
the court, nor even to his father's funeral. To 
add to his other distresses, he disagreed with 
his wife, who soon returned to her father, 
hated her husband heartily for the rest r 



short life. Many of his troubles are reflected 
in his letters (cf. Skelton, Why come ye not 
to Court?), Hischief friend was Sir Thomas 
Arundell [q. v.] 

In spite of his anxieties he was very active 
on the borders. He had leave in 1528 to 
come to London, "Wolsey writing that he 
hoped he would prove ' conformable to his 
Hyghness*s pleesor in gyvyng better attend- 
aunce, leaving ofi^ his prodigality, sulleness, 
mistrust, disdayne, and making of partys.' 
In 1530, while he was at TopclifFe, he 
received a message from the king ordering 
him to go to Cawood and arrest Wolsey, 
He seems to have acted as humanely as he 
could, and sent his prisoner south in the 
custody of Sir Roger Lascelles, while he re- 
mained to make an inventory of the cardinaFs 
goods. He was one of the peers who signed 
the letter to the pope in July 1530 asking that 
the divorce might be hurried on, and, from 
his friendship with Sir Thomas Legh [q. v.], 
it seems as though he were of the new way of 
thinking in religious matters. On 23 April 
1531 he was created K.G. ; on 11 May 1532 
he was made sheriff of Northumberland for 
life ; and on the 26th of the same month a 
privy councillor. In 1532 Northumberland 
stood in great peril. His wife, drawing, 
doubtless, upon her recollection of matri- 
monial squabbles, accused him of a precon- 
tract with Anne Boleyn. She confiaed her 
alleged grievance to her father, who cau- 
tiously mentioned the matter to the Duke of 
Norfolk. Anne Boleyn ordered a public in- 
quiry. Northumberland denied the accusa- 
tion, and his accusers were routed. 

Northumberland took part in the trial of 
Lord Dacre in July 1534. In the January 
following he was accused of * slackness * on 
the borders, and also of the graver offence of 
having a sword of state carried before him 
when he went as justiciary to York. Illness 
was doubtless in part responsible for his ne- 
glect of duty in the previous year. But 
Chapuys ranked him, on information which 
he had from his doctor, among the dis- 
affected early in 1535. Having no children, 
Northumberland now began to arrange his 
affairs. In February 1535 he wrote to 
Cromwell that the king had given him leave 
to name any of his blood his heir ; but, on 
account of their * debylytery and unnatural- 
ness.* he had determined to make the king 
his heir. This decision he confirmed later. 
In 1536 he was created lord president of the 
council of the north, and vicegerent of the 
order of the Garter. In May 1536 he formed 
ntiA of tl ^-^r the trial of Anne Boleyn, 

*> he grew ill and left the 
1 nave confessed a pre- 
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contract with him in Ihe hopu of saving )i«r 
life. In September I53<f he had a grant of 
1,000/. to come to London in order to make 
arrangements about hia Innda. The matter 
had noT been completed wlien the northern 
TebaHion known as the 'pilgrimage of grace' 
broke out, Northumberland's brothers and 
mother were open sympathisers with the 
rebels, but the enrl himself remained loyal. 
The rebel leader, Aske, and his men camu to 
■Wresaall.where hewaa ill in bed. The earl, 
■who is spoken of as ' Crnsyside,' was besought 
to resign his commnnds of the marches into 
the hands of his brothers, or at all events go 
over to the rebels. l[« refused both requests; 
and when Willinm Stapletoii, in whose de- 
positions we hove an account of the affair, 
went np to see him, ' he fell in weeping, ever 
wishinghimself out of the world.' Aske sent 
him to York, to protect liim from the fury of 
his followers, who wanted to behead him. 
Findinghimself'foreverunfeignedlysick,'he 
made n grant to the king of hia estates, on 
condition that they might pa-w to his nephew. 
When, however, his brotlier, Sir Thomas, was 
Attainted, he made the graiit unconditioniil in 
June 1A37. Hy this lime his mind wus fast 
failing. He removetl to XewinRton Green, 
where Richard Layton [q, v.'' visited him on 
29 June 1537. He says that he found him 
'langiiensinextrerois,Hight and speech failed, 
his stomach swollen so ^reat as I never see 
none, and his whole boilvas vellowassnftVon.' 
He died on '2f) June 1537, ami waf buried in 
Hackney church. "Weever quoteB an inscrip- 
tion, but Bishop Percy in li67 could find no 
traceofit. He married, in 1 534, Alory Talbot, 
daughter of George, fourth earl of Shrews- 
bury, but left no issue. The earldom became 
extinct on his death, but was revived in 
favour of his nephew Thiunos, seventh earl 
fq.v.J His widow lived until Iiir J. She had 
a grant of abbey lands, and was suspected 
of being a Roman catholic, a favourer of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and of hearing mass 
in her house. She was buried in Shefllcld 
church. 

Northumberland's two brothers, Sir Tho- 
mas and Sir Ingelram Percy, took an active 
port in the management of liia estates. Tbey 
were both important leaders in the pilgrim- 
age of grace. Both were taken prisoners. 
Sir Thomas was attainted and executed in 
16S7. His son Thomas was afterwards 
seventh Elarl of Northumberliind. Sir Ingel- 
ram Percy was confined in the Beauchamp 
Tower, where his name is to be seen cut in 
the stone. But he was soon liberated, went 
abroad, and died about 1540. He left an il- 
legitimate daughter Isabel, who married, in 
1644, Henrjr Tempest of Broughtoi 
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[De Konblnnquo's Anqals of Ihe Huu-* of 
Porcy; Lalters unil Papsr-, Uanry VIII; Stala 
Papers, i. 109. &c., ii. 1 HI, iv. fl9, v. 11. tec; 
Archieol, zxxiii. i ; Bapst's Deui gentiLihonimes 
Poit«ii, 17. 133-4; Froude'a Hist, of England, 
vol. ii. ; Friedmann'a .A.nnB Boleyn, pawim; 
Doyle's Dfticiiil Baronage ; NolfiWralt; Cnveu- 
dish's Lifa of Wolsoy ; Hot. Par].; Wriolhesleir's 
Chmn. and Chroa.uf Calais, in the Camden .So- 
riflty's palilicationB.] W. A. J. A. 

PEECY. Sir HENRY HUGH MAX- 
VEliS (I8I7-1M77), general, third son of 
George Percy, fifth duke of Northumberland 
{d. IHtt7),by Ijouisa Harcourl, third ilaugli- 
ter of the Honourable James Archibald 
Stuart-Wortley Mackenzie, was horn at 
Bnrwood House, C'obham, Surrey, on 5 li Aug. 
1817, and eJut»ted at Eton. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the grenadier 
guards on t July 11*36, and wus present 
during the insurrection in Canada in IH:tH. 
As captain and lieutenant-colonel of his 
regiment he served during the eastern cam- 
paign of l854-/>, including Ihe battles of 
Alma, where he was wounded. Balaclava, 
Inkerman, where he was again wounded, 
and the sii^ge of Sebastouol. At the battle 
of Inkerman, on Ti Nov. 18<}4, hefouiid liim- 
selt, with many men of various regiments 
who had charged too far. nearly surrounded 
by the Russians, and without ammunition. 
liy bis knowledge of the ground, althuiigh 
wounded, he extricated these men, and, pass- 
ing under a heavy fire from the Russians 
then in the sandbag battery, brought them 
safe to where ammunition was to be ob- 
tained. He thereby saved about fifty men 
and enabled tlieni to renew the combat. For 
this act of bravery he was, on fi May 1H57, 
rewarded with the \'ictoria cross. For a 
short priod he held tin- local rank of bri- 
(radier-generai in command of (he British- 
Italian legion in the Crimea. From S9 June 
IW).-) to 10 Feb. 186.1 ho was an aide-de- 
camp to the queen. On the occurrence of 
the Trent misunderstanding with the I'niied 
States in December 1801, he was sent to 
New Brunswick in command of the first 
battalion of the grenadier guards. He had 
been promoted to be major in I86U, and 
retired fn.m active service on 3 Oct. im-J. 
As a conservative he sat in parliament for 
North Northumberland from 19 Julv ISOTi 
toll Nov. 18«8. He was rewarded 'for bis 
military services by bis appointment to 
the colonelcy of the 89th regiment on 
28 Mav 1874, and was made a general on 
1 Oct.' 1877. On 24 May 1873 he was 
Raietted a K.C.B. He was found dead in 
his bed at his residence, 40 Eaton Square, 
London, on 3 Dec. 1877, and was buried 
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in the Northumberland vault in West- 
minster Abbey on 7 Dec. He was un- 
married. 

[Times, 6 Dec. 1877, p. 8; Annunl Register, 
1877, p. 164; O'Byrne's Victoria CrohH, 1880, 
pp. 31, 79 ; Dodd's Peerage, 1877, p. 537.] 

G. C. B. 

PERCY, HUGH, whose surname was 
originally Smitiison, first Duke of Xortu- 
UMBERLAXD of the third creation (1715- 
1786), boni in 1715 at Newby Wiske, York- 
shire, was the only son of Langdale Smith- 
son, esq., and Philadelphia, daughter of W. 
Reveley, e.sq., of New by, Yorkshire. In 
1729 he succeeded his grandfather. Sir Hugh 
Smithson, as fourth baronet of Stanwick, 
Yorkshire. Eleven years later he inherited 

froperty in Middlesex from another relative, 
I ugh Smithson, esq., of Tottenham. He 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 15 Oct. 1730. He became high sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1738, and represented Middle- 
sex in parliament from 15 May 1740 till his 
elevation to the peerage ten years later. In 
1740 he proposed marriage to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Algernon Seymour, who had 
been created Baron Percy in 1722. The 
lady's father was eldest son of Charles Sey- 
mour, sixth duke of Somerset [q.v.l, by his 
first wife. Lady Elizabeth, only daughter and 
hoin'ss of .Tosceline IVrcy, eleventli earl of 
Northumberland {d. 1670). The duchess died 
in 1722, and tniiismitted to her husband all 
the estates of the Percy family. The Duke of 
Somerset disliked the union of his pjand- 
daughter with Smithson, but the marriage 
took place on 10 July 1740. In 1744, on the 
death af her only brother, (leorge Seymour, 
lord Deauchamp, Lady Smithson (or Lady 
Betty, as she was generally called) became 
event ual heiress oft he Percy j)roperty. Somer- 
set's endeavours to disinherit her failed because 
by the family settlements there was no power 
ot" alienating the property. On his death 
in 1 7 18, Lady Betty's father was created Earl 
of Northumberland on 2 Oct. 1749, with suc- 
cession to Smithson, and his heirs by Lady 
Betty. Smithson succeeded to the title in 

17o0, and on 12 April of the same year as- 
sumed, by act of parliament, the name and 
arms of Percy. lor the next thirty years 
Northumberland and his wife figured pro- 
minently in social and political life. On3.Tan. 

1 7«").S he was named a lord of the bedchamber 
(cf. W A M'OLE, MemoirsofJieiyn of Geonje IT). 
On 20 March 17.").*J lu» was aj)j>ointed lord 

lieutenant of Northumberland, and on I8N0V. 

17')6 received the (larter. He was renomi- 
nated lord of the bedchamber (25 Nov. 1760), 
and in May 1762 became lord chamberlain 



to Quet»n Charlotte. On '2'2 Nov. lie was 
sworn of the privy council. 

In the early years of George Ill's reign he 
attached himself to Lord Bute, whose daugh- 
ter married his son in 1764. Both Northum- 
berland and Bute were members of the king's 
private junto, which met daily at the house 
of Andrew Stone [q. v.] in the Privy Gardens. 
On 29 Dec. 1762 Northumberland became 
lord lieutenant of Middlesex. On 17 March 
1763 Henry Fox [q.v.l suggested to Bute to 
give him the privy seal (Fitzmaitricb, Shel- 
bum^y i. 198). Next month Bute resigned 
office ; and alt hough Grenville, who succeeded 
to the post of prime minister, had no liking 
for Northumberland, the latter was appointtMi 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. On 20 April 1763 
Christopher Smart [q.vj celebratea the ap- 
pointment in an ode. In Ireland he seems 
to have been fairly popular, and to have 
displayed a more than viceregal magnifi- 
cence, to which Horace Walpole makes many 
scornful allusions (cf. Grenville Papers, iii. 
112). On a visit to London early in 1765, 
Northumberland was employed by the king 
in a political intrigue to overthrow the Gren- 
ville ministry, and did all he could to in- 
duce Pitt and Temple to join the leading 
whigs in an effort ' to form a strong and last- 
ing administration.' The king ultimately 
suggested that a ministry should bt) formed 
with Northumberland as first lord of the 
treasury. But Temple, who still regarded 
him as Bute's lieutenant, refused to act under 
him. Pitt told the king that he thought 
'certainly Northumberland might be con- 
sidered,' but did not approve of his being 
given the treasury. Pitt seems to have re- 
ceived Northumberland's advances favour- 
ably, and made some promise that Northum- 
berland should benefit if he himself returned 
to power. The negotiations for the time 
drop]>ed, and Northum>)erland appeared to 
gain little by them (cf. AN'alpole, Memcnri* 
of Georf/e ///, and his Letters). Grenville 
insisted with success on his dismissal from 
the viceroyalty in 1765. In July 1766, when 
Pitt formed a new government, under the 
nominal leadership of the Duke of Grafton, 
the king urged that Northumberland should 
become lord chamberlain. Francis Ingram 
I Seymour, second marquis of Hertford [q. v.^ 
was, however, api)ointed ; and Northumber- 
: land, on making complaint to Pitt (just 
, created Lord Chatham), was advised to ask 
the king for an advancement in the peerage. 
The king j)roposed a marquisate; Northum- 
berland demanded a dukedom. Chatham sup- 
ported his request, and the king somewhat 
reluctantly assented. On 4 Oct. 1766 the 
T -afton wrote to Chatham : * Lord 
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Northumberland was yesterday created Duke 
of Xorthumberlandy Earl Percy, and Viscount 
Louvaine, the last of which Mr. Conway 
had the address to persuade [sic] him from 
adding as a second dukedom, as he before 
had that of getting him to change the title 
he first had asked, of Duke Brabant.' The 
title of Viscount Lovaine of Alnwick was 
not actually conferred till 28 Jan. 1784 
{Grentille Papers, iv. 208-9; Chatham 
Otrresp, iii. 74-6 w.) 

Altnough in 1767 Horace AValpolo wrote 
that Northumberland was thought likely to 
be the head of a ministry to be formed of 
the'king*8 friends,' Northumberland never 
completely identified himself with that fac- 
tion. He voted against the Stamp Act, and 
for its repeal, and in 1770 supported Chat- 
ham's resolution condemning Lord North's 
advice to the king not to receive the * re- 
monstrance and petition ' of the corporation ; 
of London on the subject of the Middlesex 
election. But, as lord lieutenant of Middle- . 
sex, he used all his influence against Wilkes 
and his friends, and incurred a full measure 
of popular animosity. His eldest son, Hugh, 
•who nad sat in parliament for Westminster ! 
since 1764, was opposed at the general elec- 
tion in 1768 by a nominee of Wilkes (Wat^ 
POLE, Letters, 2nd ser. i. 294). During 
the riots of 1768, caused bv the mob's sym- 
pathy with Wilkes, Northumberland w^as 
compelled by the populace to publicly drink 
Wilkes's health at Northumberland House, 
and he was threatened with a prosecution 
for murder in consequence of two men hav- 
ing been killed in an election riot at Brent- 
ford (Jb. 20 Dec. 1768). In 1778 he was ap- 
pointed by Lord North master of the horse. \ 
Walpole ridiculed the appointment because 
Nortnumberland had the stone and was very 
lame with gout. His friendship for liOrd 
North's government was doubted: * within 
a few weeks of his promotion he had openly 
talked opposition in ail companies ' ( Walpole, 
Last Journals, ii. 306). He resigned in 1780. 
During the Gordon riots he experienced 
further proofs of the hostility of the mob. 
He was forced from his carriage and robbed 
of his watch and purse on the cry being 
raised that a gentleman in black who rode 
with him was his Jesuit confessor (Lord 
Mahon, Hist, of England, vii. 28). 

Northumberland interested himself in art, 
science, and literature. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1736, and in 1764 stood unsuc- 
cessfully for the presidency against Lord 
Morton. In 17o3 he became a trustee of 
the British Museum. Alnwick Castle the 
duke thoroughly repaired and renovated in 
pseudo-Gothic style. Johnson visited it when 



on his way to Scotland, and, being treated 
with groat civility by the duke (Boswell, ed. 
II ill, iii. 272), remarked, ' lie is only fit to 
succeed himself '(tA. ii. 132). On 5 July 1764 
the duke is said to have celebrated the king's 
birthday by entertaining fifteen hundred 
guests. Northumberland House, in London, 
was enlarged, and Sir Horace Mann [q.v.] 
was commissioned to buy pictures for its 
adornment. Walpole thought the gallery 

* might have been m better taste ' (see letters 
to Sir H. Mann, Corresj). ii. 479, iii. 75). 
Bisho]) Percy said that Syon House had been 
formed into a villa which, for taste and ele- 
gance, is scarce to be paralleled in Europe 
(AuNGiER, Hist, of St/on Monastery,'^, 125). 
The duke formed a fast friendship with Bishop 
Percy, and through the bishop he came to 
know Oliver Goldsmith, to whom he showed 
much courtesy. In the management of his 
large property he showed much business 
capacity. Between 1749 and 1778 the rent- 
roll of the Northumberland estates rose 
from 8,607/. to 50,000/. The country was 
planted, drained, and reclaimed, and the la- 
bourers' houses were improved. The result 
was largely due to the development of the 
mines. 

The duke died on 6 June 1786 at Svon 
House, and was buried with great pomp in 
his family vault in St. Nicholas's Chapel, 
Westminster Abbe v. 

He was the handsomest man of his day. 
Walpole grudgingly admitted his advan- 
tageous figure and courtesv of address, but 
declared that* with the mechanic application 
to every branch of knowledge, he possessed 
none beyond the surface;' and that *the old 
nobility beheld his pride with envy and 
anger, and thence were the less disposed to 
overlook the littleness of his temptjr. Wal- 
pole also charged him with ' sordid and il- 
liberal conduct at play,' a failing which is 
glanced at in * A Tale ' published with * The 
Kolliad,' where the Duke divides a small un- 
claimed sum with the waiter at Brooks's ; 
but Walpole concluded that, * in an age so 
destitute of intrinsic merit, his foibles ought 
to have passed almost for virtues ' (^Memoirs 
of George III, i. 418-20; cf. Last Journals ^ 
ed. Doran, ii. 306). Dutens, who knew more 
of the duke than Walpole, and was an 
equally good judge of character, said that 

* he had great talents and more knowledge 
than is generally found amongst the nobility;' 
but adds that, ' although his expenditure was 
unexampled in his time, he was not generous, 
but passed for being so owing to his judi- 
cious manner of bestowing favours ' {Memoirs 
of a Traveller, il m-H). 

The duchess, long a conspicuous figure in 

£ E 2 
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societv, had tiOine literary taste. Walpole (foiindeilcindocamentsrtmongili 



appli^ to her the epithet 'junket) 
&nd credited her with an excefts of patrician 
pride and ostentation. lie saje thnt she 
persisted in following' the queen to theatres 
with alonKerrelinue than lier own, and that 
she wiM mischiijTous under an appearance of 
frankness. Dutens, on the other hand, who 
knew the ducheas intimately, credits her 
with matfnanimitr and a strong allachment 
to her friends, it was for her amuseueDt 



app. pp. 1 

wick, i. :i25-60; Fosters Alumni Oinn. 171-i- 
1886 ; Walpole's Usm. Osun^e II, ed. Lonl no'- 
Und. 2Dd ed. i. 8, iii. 27, Mem. Qearge IlL od. 
Le Hanhaot, i. BS. SOo, 308, 4I8-2DH., Letlen, 
ed. CiiDninghnni. 1891. psiBim,aTi(]LaBtJoDrnikl>, 
pd. Doran. ii. 306 ; Rockingbuln Memnira. i. 185- 
203 : OnnriJlH Papers, ed. Smith, ii. 6, 223, 22S, 
iii. 112, 17S. 177. 224, 225, 829, 330. 381-5, iv. 
203,200, 213: ChnthacDCorreap. ii. 2tn,iii. 74- 
■"" 81,88; MemoirsofaTr»vellBr(Dut '' 



t Ooldamith's ballad 'Eowin and An)fe- ; 262. ii. 98-8, ftp. ; NatoaaoJ Queries, 6th Mr. vii. 
Hna,' written in 1764, and subsequently , 71 ; Alnions P.ilit. Anecdotes, ii. fil-i! ; Jeeiaa'a 
niinted aa 'The Ilennit'in the '\icar of LifeandRci^nof Geor8e!lI.i.425.-Hl: Dt3"d'» 
Wakefield,' was originally privately printed ■ ToUenham Hijh Ctosa. pp, 96-7 ; Thornbnry'» 
in 1706. She contributed to the book of Old and New London, iii. 137; Lord AnctUnd's 
fashionable ftou/*-«W*proiectedbySir John Con^esp. i. 378 (loiter coDceminB his If^Twie*); 
and Ladv Miller of Batheaston (cf. Tate. ^^- M™b. Pari.; ForstBr'a Life of Goldsmith, 
Hilton, of Alnwick). Boswell boasted of a '-.^f^' "■ P'' ' ^"f"' ^"hnson ed, HiIL 
corresimndencewithher. Her entertainments «?'■ |ee «1," «° "^icle m Temple Bar. May 
at Xotthumberland Rouee. at which the be*t ' ""* •r.^:'''-''i?'"wiri T Ahvif'iln" }ix' 

. . ,., .-. ,. . , . Cut.; Cli8<ter nKoE.WestrnmsterAbttey.po. 141- 

contemporary mu..ci.n., l,k. Niccolm, .nd , „, ,,j,„ 4,,. », „„! -„ |„i|J ' ■, 
Mrs. loltH, perlormed, were lap-iamed. H'^ entered! I O Lk G N 

duchess died on 5 Dec. 1776. 'The Tearea j 
of Alnwick, a I'astoral Elegy.' by Henry | PBBCT.HHOH.second DukeofNorth- 



Lucas (/. 1795) [q. vj, and 'A Monody umberland of the third creation (1743- 
sacred to the memory of Eli7;abeth, Duchess ' 1817), eldest bod of Hugh Smithson Percy, 
of Xorthumberland,' by Thomas Ttlaurice first duke [q. v.l, was bom on 28 Aug. 174:J. 
[q.v.], commemorated her. | On the death of his mother in 1776 he sue- 

North umherland had by his wife two eons ' ceededto the baronvof Percy. Horace Wal- 
nnd a daughter, Elizabeth, who died un- pole credited him iii his youth with n ' niise- 
marrit^d. The elder son, Hugh, bis sue- rablf constitution.' On 1 Mav l"-"iit h.' wa* 
cessor, is iioticeil separatdv. The second (fuieltedeiisiKTiintlie34tbfool,Wtt'xchangi'd 
son, Algurnon (I7r)ll-lf'30j, aistinguished into llie Soth, with the rank of captain, on 
bimi^elf in the liordnn riots. On Ibe death 6 Aug. of the same year. On PS April 17ilL* 
of his father hebKame n peer underthetitle be Ijecanie lieutenant -colon el commanding 
of Viscount l.ovaine of Alnwick, and was the I llth regiment. He served under Prince 
in 17W) created KnrI of Beverley. He mar- Ferdinand of Brunswick during the seven 
ried, in .June 17T.i,IsabellaSusnnnah, second ycarij' war, and was present at thi' battlHs 
dauithlcr of Peter Burrell of Reckenham. liv of Ili'reen and Minden. Hia ' Pocket-Book 
whom he was fmluT of (am on? other chil- of Jlilitarv Xotes, 1760-01,' is among the 
drcn^ George, fifth dnkeof N'orthumberland. Alnwick .MSS. In 17(i:> he became captain 
Iltigli, bishop of Carlisle [q. r.].nndAdmiral and lieutenant-colonel in the grenadier 
Josceline Percy "q.v."! The duke had also two guards, and on 26 Oct, 1764 was appointe<l 
natural daughters, who, as well as his lejriti- I colonel and aide-de-camp to tteorge HI. 
mate children, were buried in W.'^tminster ' Mennwhile be had been elected.on 15 March 
Abbey, and an illegitimate son, hnoK,-n lis 1763. member for Westminster, which he 
James Smithson [q.v.], who founded the continued to represent till his elevation to 
Sniith.soniau Institution at Washington. I the jieerage in 1776. His marriajre with 
A portrait of the tirst duke was painted Bute's daugliler gaine<l him admission to 
by lleynolds. and Ue l''onblani|ue, in his ' An- the king's private junto ( .-V I. DEM A RLE, Ilocl-- 
naU of the House of Percy,' gives reproduc- hififinm, i. 185), and his appointment as 
tionsof etched jmrtraits of iMith the duke and colonel of the 5tb fusiliers in November 
duchess, by A\ . Mole. Bromley mentions 176rt was strongly animadverted upon in 

Kintindsof the duke by Hamilton enfiraved Junius'a 'Letter to Sir W. Draper,' 7 Feb. 
Finlayson. by Sharpies engraved by 1769, He had then, however, loosened his 
Itodirestdatcd 1784), and by D. Pariset, after connection with the court, as he did not 
P. Falconet. approve of the king's American policy. 

[Loilfn-'e GL'nenliEy of the Peer^ce : Doyle's Though opposed to the policy of the war. 
Ifaronace; Gent. Mns- 178S, i 529, ii. 617; Percy embarked for Boston in the spring of 
Do Fonblanqae's Annals of iha House of Percy j 1774, and wasplaced byOeneral Thomas (Hage 
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q. v.] in command of the camp there. On 
9 April 1776, after the battle of Lexington, 
he marched out of Boston in command of a 
brigade, consisting of the WeLsh fusiliers 
and four other regiments; with their aid he 
covered the retreat to Charlestown of the 
army which had been hemmed in at Concord 
without ammunition. He marched thirty 
miles in ten hours during the day, and was 
under an incessant tire for fifteen miles (Ban- 
CRoi-T, iv. 588-9). Owing probably to a dis- 
agreement with William llowe, fiftt viscount 
[q. v.], he did not accompany his regiment 
to Bunker Hill, where it was, in his own 
words, 'almost entirely cut to pieces; ' but 
in March 1776, though he had no heart 
for the enterprise,' according to Bancroft, 
he was given the command of two thousand 
four hundred men for an attack on Dor- 
chester Heights. The attack was ulti- 
mately abandoned, and Boston evacuated. 
Meanwhile Percy, whose conduct in the 
retreat from Concord had been highly com- 
mended in despatches by General Gage, was 
appointed on 11 July 1776 major-general in 
America, and on 29 Sept. advanced to that 
rank in the army. On 26 March 1776 he 
became general in America, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general in the army on 

29 Aug. 1777. On 16 Nov. 1776 he com- 
manded a division in the attack on Fort 
Washington, and was the first to enter the 
enemy's lines. In the following year, how- 
ever, after many disputes with Howe, he 
demanded and obtained his recall. On 
18 June W'alpole writes: *Lord Percy is 
come home disgusted with Howe * {Correspl 
vi. 445, 446 w.) 

Percy was very popular with his regi- 
ment, which obtainea permission to call itself 
the Northumberland fusiliers. He was op- 
posed to corporal punishment, and gave more 
care to commissariat arrangements than was 
customary at the time. The widows of men 
in his regiment who had been killed at 
Bunker Hill were sent home at his expense, 
and given a further sum of money on land- 
ing. On 2 Nov. 1784 Percy received the 
command of thesecondtroopof horse grenadier 
guards, which was transferred in June 1788 
to the 2nd lifeguards (Cannon, Ilist. Iter, 
of Life GuardSy p. 287). When the regi- 
ment went to the Netherlands in 1816, North- 
umberland gave each man a guinea and a 
blanket. He had attained the rank of general 
on 12 Oct. 1793, and in 1798 he took com- 
mand of the Percy yeomanry regiment ; on 

30 Dec. 180(^ he was gazetted to the colonelcy 
of the horse-guards, which he held for six 
years. 

Percy was at first an admirer of Pitt, but 



he complained of neglect by the court in re- 
ceiving no reward for his services in America, 
and ^aduallv identified himself with the 
opposition, he succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1786, and was nominated to the lord- 
lieutenancy and vice-admiralty of Northum- 
berland. On 9 April 1788 he received the 
Garter. Next vear he formed one of what 
was called * the armed neutrality * group, and 
subsequently joined the Prince of Wales's 
circle of friends (Auckland, Corresp. ii. 301 ; 
cf. Courts and Cabinets of George III, i. 399, 
410, li. 79). Both king and queen evinced 
dislike of his proceedings. George III had 
written (5 Nov. 1780) of *that peevish 
temper for which he [Percy] has ever been 
accused * {Corresp. with Aorth, ii. 341). 
When Fox anticipated taking office in 1789, 
he offered Northumberland the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland and afterwards the master- 
ship of the ordnance (Russkll, Life of C. J, 
Fox, iv. 283). 

In 1797 further overtures were made to 
him through Lord Moira in expectation of 
Pitt's retirement, but he received them coolly, 
remarking that no ministry would last a ses- 
sion against both Pitt and Fox. In 1803 he 
declined joining in an attack on Addington, 
on the ground that it would make room for 
Pitt, whose principles he detested. His im- 
practicable temper in politics was well sati- 
rised about 1802 in a tory squib called 
* Wood and Stone ; or a Dialogue between 
a Wooden Duke and a Stone Lion,' the 
latter being the figure over the entrance of 
Northumberland House. The duke is re- 
presented as replying to the remonstrances 
of the lion : 

Tho' to my Sovopeign's grace I owe 
My Garter Hnd cunimissiun, 

A sue iking kindni*ss still, you know, 
I've shown for opposition. 

On 10 June 1803 the prince-regent asked 
him to nominate *my young friend Tom 
Sheridan * for one of his borouglis. The duke 
replied that he was keeping it for his eldest 
son. 

After the resumption of the war in 1803, 
Northumberland expressed open dissatisfac- 
tion with the military arrangements, and 
resigned the lord-lieutenancy of Northumber- 
land. But, in view of a threatened French 
invasion, he raised fifteen hundred men among 
his tenantry and equipped them at his own 
expense. 

When, in 1806, Fox and Grenville formed 
the ministrv of All the Talents, Northumber- 
land was not consulted. To mark his resent- 
ment, he sent a circular on 4 Feh. to all the 
members for his boroughs, desiring them not 
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to take part in debate or vote ' until he had 
been able to j udge of the principles upfm which 
this new coalition intend to govern the 
country.' He refused to accept Fox's ex- 
planations, and 'confessed he was totally 
mistaken in his character.' But the prince- 
reeent sent him a long letter, urging nim to 
take a more amiable view of the situation, and 
a reconciliation with Fox followed. In June 
1807 Northumberland was privately assured 



Peter Burrell, esq., of Beckenham, Kent. By 
the latter, whose sister his younger brother 
Algernon had previously married, he had 
three daughters and two sons, all of whom 
were buried in Westminster Abbey (Chester, 
Register,yi^. 493, &c.) The eldest son, Hugh 
Percy, third duke, and Algernon Percy, fourth 
duke, are separately noticed. Two portraits 
by Stuart were engraved by Turner and 
Scriven. Finlayson both drew and engraved 



by the Portland ministry * that in the event a portrait of him as Lord Warkworth, and 



of his grace having any disposition to confer 
with ministers upon public business, the 
Duke of l*ortland or the lord chancellor will 
certainly wait upon him to discuss every 
measure of importance previous to its adop- 
tion.' Shortly afterwards he was offered the 
command of the blues and a peerage for his 
eldest son. But in February 1812 Thomas 
Grenville informed the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham : ' I suppose we must now reckon 
Northumberland decidedly adverse to us, 



engraved one by Hamilton of him as duke. 
A whole length of Northumberland, sitting 
in his robes, was painted by Phillips and 
engraved by Ransom (Evans, Cat. Ewjr, 
Portraits). 

[Doyle's Baronage, with portrait afcer Bat- 
toni, 1765; Fonblanque's Annals of the House 
of Percy, ch. xvi., containing many extracts from 
the Alnwick MSS ; Tate's Hist, of Alnwick, i. 
360-3 ; Wal pole's Memoirs of George III, 1. 
420, Last Journals (Doran), i. 422, ii. 120, 



because, though he was magnificent enough ; 306 n., and Letters (1891), vi. 218, 445-6 n. ; 
to refuse the bedchamber for his son, he ; Grenville Papers, ii. 149, 168, 385, 516, iii. 
was shabby enough to ask it for his son- 384; Jesse's Memoirs of George III, ii. 88, 
in-law' (Court and Cabinets of the Reaency, ^-^ ',„^*®'^ Diary and Corresp. i. 51-61 ; 
p 240) J J y^ . Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 142-3, 276- 

Nortiiumberland was an admirable land- ?77 ; Bancroft's Hist. United States; Ann. Reg 

lord He ffave larffG entt^rtftlnmpnts at Aln- I ^^^^' PP* ^^^-^ • ^^''^P- ^^^' P- »* ; Official 
lord, lie gave large entertamments at Aln- l ^^^^^ ^^^^ p^^l authorities cited.] 

wick twice a week, tradesmen and dissent- ; G Le G \ 

ingministers being sometimes invited. When 

prices fell after the peace he reduced his' PERCY, IirOH, third Dike of Nokth- 
rents twenty-five per cent. ; and thetenontry, bkkland of the third creation (1785-1847), 
to show tlioir gratitude, erected a memorial eldest son of Hugh Percy, second duke [q. v. \ 
column in 1810. liut when some gave up ' by his second wife, was born on 1^0 April l78o. 
their farms in expectation of a further re- lie was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
duct ion, they were forbidden to compete bridge, and was created ^I.A. in 1805, and 
for them again; this ])rohibition remained LL.D. in 1809. On 1 Aug. 1806 he was 
in force till the time of the fourth duke, elected member of parliament for Bucking- 
Northumberland was elected F.S.A. in May ' ham in the tory interest, and on 7 Oct. was 
1787, and F.K.S. on (i March 1788. When returned for Westminster. In Mav 1807 he 
Earl Percy, he presented to the king a peti- ' successfully contested the county of Nortli- 
ti(m, with twenty thousand signatures, in umberland, and was also returned for Laun- 
favour of Dr. Dodd. on which Dr. Jolinscm I ceston. On 17 March he brought forward a 
wrot<» * Observations.' Boswell met him at bill for the abolition of slavery in the colonies, 
dinner at Paoli's house on 'I'l April 1778, j but the house was counted out. On 12 March 
and Johnson wrote a hotter designed to in- . 1^12 he was summoned to the House of 
terest him in Bishop IVrcy, editor of the Lords as Baron Percy, and on 10 July 1817 
• Keli(|ues.' Frequent and excessive gout succeeded his father as Duke of Northumber- 
made him irritable, and \w. seems to have land. On 25 Nov. 1819 he received the 
had his full share of family pride. He died Garter, and at the coronation of George IV, 
rather suddenly on 10 Julv lsl7, and was inJulv 1821, he was the bearer of the second 
buried in the family vault in Westminster sword. 

Abbey. Walpole says that he was 'totally Northumberland went to Paris on 8 Feb. 
devoid of ostentation, most simple and retir- 1825 as ambassador-extraordinary to repre- 
ing in Ins habits.' sent the British crown at the coronation of 

The duke was twice married: first, on Charles X. lie himself bore the whole cost 
2 July 17t)4, to Lady Anne Stuart, daiigh- of the mission, which was conducted with 
terof Lord Bute, from whom he wasdiv^mArl exce^ agnificence, and on bis return 

in 1779; and, secondly, on 25 May ^' 'ith a diamond-hilt ed sword 

Frances Julia (rf. 1820), third dau mition of his ser^-ices. On 
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23 March 1825 he was sworn of the privy 
council. 

Unlike his father, Northumberland was 
a very moderate tory. He offended the 
king in 1825 by withholding his proxy from 
the opponents of the Catholic Kelief l^ili 
(C0LCHB8TBK, Diaru, iii. 383). In January 
1829 he accepted Wellington's offer of the 
viceroyalty of Ireland, on the understanding 
that he would be relieved of it in twelve or 
eighteen months. He explained at the same 
time that although he had opposed catholic 
relief when proposed by irresponsible men, 
he would rejoice to see a settlement of the 
question originating with Wellin^on as 
prime minister. He proposed that his salary 
should be reduced by 10,000/. The appoint- 
ment gave general satisfaction. Greville ex- 
pressed surprise that he consented to go, and 
attributed his acceptance of the office to an 
ambition to display his wealth. The 
premier urged him (16 July) to take strong 
measures to insure the tranquillity of the 
country, and thus facilitate the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill. 

Much correspondence followed respecting 
the measures taKen for preserving the peace ol" 
the countr\',and Northumberland was alwavs 
anxious that enactmentsof parliament should 
be * moderate, permanent, and applicable to 
all parts of Ireland.* George I \ , early in 
1830, personally appealed to Northumber- 
land to reprieve a gentleman of Clare named 
Peter Comyn, who was sentenced to death for 
setting fire to his own house. Northumber- 
land reluctantly yielded, but pointed out 
to Peel, the home secretarj^ the impolicy of 
making distinctions between classes in the 
administration of the criminal law. 

On 25 April 1880 he issued a proclamation 
for suppressing the Catholic Association. lie 
refused to grant public money in relief of dis- 
tress, which should, in his opinion, rather be 
relieved by the local authorities. The Catholic 
Relief Act gained over many catholics, but the 
country was not pacified, and he advised the 
ministry that, should O'Connell move the 
repeal of the union, he should be *■ heard with 
patience, and even encouragement, in order 
that he may be clearly and fully refuted by 
the undeniable evidence of facts.' In No- 
vember 1830 the torv ministrv fell, and 
Northumberland was recalled. Peel, in a 
letter to Wellington, which is among the 
Alnwick MSS., declared him to have been 
* the best chief-governor that ever ])resided 
over the affairs of Ireland.* Northumberland 
was strongly opposed to parliamentaiy re- 
form, but, living chiefly at Alnwick, took 
only an intermittent part in public att'oir-*. He 
does not appear to have been popular in North- 



umberland. He obtained an improvement 
act for the town of Alnwick, and partially 
endowed St. Paul's Church, but made con- 
1 tinned encroachments on common rights, 
I and by his influence procured the exclusion 
' of Alnwick from the Corporation Act. He 
showed an interest in literary and educa- 
tional institutions. In 1831 he became a 
governor of King's College, London, and in 
J 834 a trustee of the British Museum. He 
was appointed high stewanl of Cambridge 
University in 1834, and was elected chan- 
cellor on 21 Oct. 1840. In 1843 he became 
constable and high steward of Launceston. 
He was also vice-president of the Society of 
Arts. On 12 Feb. 1847 he was found dead 
in his bed at Alnwick. 

Greville calls Northumberland *a very 
good sort of man, with a very narrow under- 
standing, an eternal talker, and a prodigious 
bore.' The further statement that * he had 
no political opinions ' seems scarcely tenable 
in view of his early attitude on the slavery 

?uestion and his later conduct of afliairs in 
reland. 

lie married, on 29 April 1817, Lady Char- 
lotte Florentina Clive, second daughter of 
Edward, earl of Powys, and granddaughter of 
Clive. She was for some time governess of 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Victoria, and 
was, according to Greville, * sensible, amiable, 
and good-humoured, ruling her husband in 
all things.' She died on 27 July 1860. There 
being no issue of the marriage, the dukedom 
of Northumberland passed to the duke's bro- 
ther Algernon, lord Prudhoe [q. v.] 

l*ortraifs of Northumberland as Lord 
l*ercy and as duke were painted by Phillips 
and engraved by Reynolds. Another was 
executed by Ward and engraved by Holl ; and 
there is also a private plate, with arms, en- 

?:raved by Graves after a painting by Mrs. 
Robertson. 

[Doyle's Baronage (with engraving by Dean* 
after liobertHon); Annals of the House of Percy» 
ii. 660-70; Tate's Hist, of Alnwick, i. 363-4; 
Wellington Corrcsp. 1873, vols, v-viii., ptissim ; 
Ix)rd Colchester's Diary, ii. 301, iii. 383, 592 ; 
(irevillw Memoirs, i. 162-4, iii. 408; (inid. Cant.; 
Ret. Memb. Pari.; Ann. Keg. 1847, Append, 
Chron. pp. 207-8 ; Evans's Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits.] G. Lw U. N. 

PERCY, HUGH (1784-1856), succes- 
sively bishop of Rochester and of Carlisle, 
the third son of Algernon, first earl of Bever- 
ley, by Isabella Snsannah, second daughter 
of Peter Burrell, esq., and sister of Lord 
Gwydyr, was bom in London on "2^ Jan. 
1784. His mother was sister to Frances 
Julia Burrell, who married Hugh Percy, 
second duke of Northumberland [q. v.] He 
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was educated at Trinity Colleji^e, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.A. 1805, and D.D. 
1825; he was admitted ad eundem at Ox- 
ford in 1834. He subsequently joined St. 
John*s College. Having taken holy orders, 
he married, 19 May 1806, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Manners Sutton [q. v.1, arch- 
bisho]) of Canterbury, by whom in 1809 he 
was collated to the benefices of Bisliops- 
boume and Ivy church, Kent. In 1810 he 
was appointed chancellor and prebendary 
of Exeter, which appointments he held till 
181«. On 21 Dec. 1812 he was installed 
chancellor of Salisbury Cathedral. In 1816 
he was collated by his father-in-law to a 
prebendal stall at Canterbury Cathedral, and 
in the same year he received the enormously 
rich stall of Finsbury at St. PauFs, whicn 
he held till his death. In 1822 he was made 
archdeacon of Canterbury, and in 1825, on 
the death of Dr. (^errard Andrewes [q. v.], 
he was raised to the deanery. Two years 
later (15 July 1827), on the death of Dr. 
Walker King, he was consecrated bishop of 
Kochester, from which see, after a few 
months* tenure, he was translated, on the 
death of Dr. Samuel Goodenough [a. v.], to 
that of Carlisle. This bishopric he neldtill 
his death. 

Whih^ dean of Canterbury he promoted the 
ropairof llu* lilt ('rior (if the cnthcclral,' clearing 
otH he will t ('Wash and removing modern incon- 
gruities/piTKonally superintending the work. 
As a hisliop, though not approaching the 
modem standard of e])isro])al activity, Percy 

f)rov<Kl himself able and eflicient. * \Vith 
lim,' writes Chancellor Ferguson, *a new 
r^^'gime set in,' and a (juickened life began to 
stir in the diocese. In 1S.*J8 he established 
a clergy aid society, and in 1855 a diocesan 
education societv. He found Hose Castle, the 
(♦piscopal residence, much dila])idated and 
deformed with incongruon-i additions. De- 
tenu iiUMl to make it worthy of the see, he 
called in the (piaker architect Thomas Kick- 
man ' (J. V. ], under whose direct ions t he house 
was eiitirelv remodelled without aiiv detri- 
nu»nt to its nu'din'val character. The main 
cost was defrayed out of the episco])al n*- 
venues, but he is stated to have spent 40,(K)0/. 
of his own money on the gardens, grounds, 
and outbuildings. A rosary, in which he de- 
lighted, was laid out by Sir Joseph Paxton 
[ (J. v.], who also fornu'd the tt^raced gardens. 
.V prelate of the old school, he is described as 
a genial s])ecinien of a courtly country gt«nth'- 
nian. He was fond of farming, in which he 
showed much practical skill. Few w* 
better judges of a horse. O' "'Our 

to and from London, t F 

of Lords, he used to c 



himself. He died at Rose Castle on 5 Feb. 
1856, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard of Dalston. His first wife, by whom 
ne had a large family of three sons and eight 
daughters, died in September 1831. He 
married, secondly, in February 1840, Mary, 
the daughter of ^ir William Hope Johnstone, 
G.C.B. His eldest son, Algernon, married 
Emily, daughter of Bishop Reginald Heber 
[q. V.J, and heiress of her uncle, Richard Heber 
[q. V.J, and assumed the name of Heber in 
addition to his own. 

[Burke's Peerage, ed. 189;>, p. 1074; Gent. 
Mag. 1856, pt. i. p. 421 ; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. 
Hardy; Ferguson's Diocesan Hist, of Carlisle; 
private information.] E. V. 

PERCY, JAMES (1619-1690?), claimant 
to the earldom of Northumberland, bom, it 
was alleged, at Harrowden in Northampton- 
shire in 1619, was the only surviving son of 
Henry Percy, by Lydia, daughter of Robert 
Cope of Horton in Northamptonshire. His 
grandfather was generally admitted to be 
Henry Percy * of Pavenham * in Bedfordshire. 
When, upon the death of Jocelyn Percy, 
eleventh earl of Northumberland, and son of 
Algernon, tenth earl [q. v.], his only daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, eventually Huchess of Somer- 
set, succeeded ^o all the transmissible 
honours of her nnce8tr\% James Percv, who 
had hitherto successfully followed the trade 
of trunkmaker iu Dublin, came forward and 
challenged her great inheritance. The 
eleventh earl died at Turin on 21 Mav lt)70, 
and the trunkmaker arrived in London in 

?ursuit of his claims on 11 Oct. in that year. 
le waited, however, for some months, until 
the widowed countess, who was pregnant, 
had given birth to a dead child, and it was 
not until 8 Feb. 1()71 that he entered his 
claim at the signet ofHce, and ])resented a 
petition to the lloure of Lords praying for 
recognition in his ]»erson of the title, style, 
honours, and dignity of Baron Percy and Earl 
of Northumberland, as great-grandson of Sir 
Richard Percy, the fifth son of Henry Alger- 
non, fifth earl [q. v.^ Through Sir Richard, a 
soldier of re])iite, who had died at Angers, 
aged 7.'5. in U>4S, he claimed to be next-of- 
kin in the male line. Shortlv afterwards the 
dowager-countess ])rotested against his claim, 
and on -J.s Feh. h\7'2 the House of Lords 
dismissed his petition as baseless. Not only, 
it was contended against the petitioner, had 
Sir Uichard by general belief died unmar- 
».;o/1 l)nt it was impossible that a man Ix^m 
"» should have a great-grands<m born 
Undeterred bv the failure of his 
It upon the title, which he re- 
tentative or merely provocative 
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of discuKBion wtucb might throw sulBcient 
light upon the family pedigree to enable liim 
to makeout his true deBcent/l'ercy uow set 
to work tocollect evidence to the eltect that 
the last four earls had all owned his relation- 
Bhip, and in Trinity term 1671 he brought 
an action in the Jiin^'a bench against one 
John Clarke for calliug him an impoator. 
The cam was tried before Sir Matthew Hale, 
who Anally nonsuited the plaintiff, though 
he expressed a somewhat unguarded behef 
in the genuineness of his claim. Qreetlv en- 
couraged, he now set seriously to work to 
find a more authentic great'gnind father, and, 
acting upon a hint given him by the old 
Countess of Dorset, who alleged that some 
of the Percy children were Bent down south to 
retworthinhamper»atthetimeof the trouble 
inthe north (l'i6!):-')during Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, he asserted that one of these children 
washisfather,IIenryl'ercy,who wag a grand- 
son of Sir Ingelram Percy, the younger bro- 
ther of Henry Algernon, sixth earl oFXort li- 



ke based upon this assertion it was contested 
that Sir Ingelram was unmarried, and thnt 
his only i»sue was one illegitimate daughter. 
It does not appear that Sir Ingelram's will 
was put in as evidence on either side, but 
the terms of ibis document, which is still 
extant in the prerogative court of Canter- 
bury, dated 7 June I0S8, render it extremely 
improbable that Sir Ingelram left any legiti- 
mate children. Percy's resources wore well- 
nigh exhausted by his neglect of busi- 
ness and long residence in l^^ndon ; but 
upon the revolution of Itt88, after a lili- 

Stion extending over nearly twenty years, 
determined to once more carry his claim 
before the House of Lords. On 11 June 
16^9 B final judgment was given against 
him by the peers, by whom lie was sentenced 
to he brought before the four courts in West- 
minster Hall, bearing upon his breast a 
{Bper, with the inscription, 'The False and 
mpudent IVetender to the Karldom of 
Northumberland.' He was then seventy 
years old, and he is supposed to have died 
shortly after the adverse decision. There is 
no mention of the execution of the sentence 
in the contemporary newsiiapers. Percy 
seems to have nrmly believed in the justice 
of his claim, which was evidently regarded 
as plausible by contemporary opinion : and 
the weight of interest that was arrayed 
against him insure<l him a certain measure 
of popular favour. Un the other hand, it 
must be admitted that he wa.'< unable to ad- 
duce any documentary proofs, and showi>d 
himself completely ignorant of the character 
and degree of his pretended alhnity with the 



noble house of Percy, The claimant left 
three sons, who were respectively merchants 
in London, Dublin, and Norwich, and of 
whom the second, Anthony, was lord mayor 
of Dublin in l(Wft,hut the claim upon which 
he wasted so much energy was not renewed 
by any member of his family, 

[To oar liojttl Kind's Sacred Majesty . . . 
tho humble complaint of J. Percy. 1677, fol. ; 
Claim, Pedigree, and Procoedio);! of James 
I'ercy, now cluimnnl to ths Earldom of Norlfaum- 
berlrtnd, presented to biilh Uousea of Parliament, 
I68(J, Ibl. ; (ht Case of James PiTcy, ClBjmant 
to the Earldom of North uniWI and, 1885; 
Cmik's Rommiro of the Po-r-ige, ir. 28ft-321 
(conlHiDiDK n very full accoiinl of tho pruceediajts 
I in connwtiuD wirh the cliiim) ; De FonUlanque's 
I Annals of the Honse of p6r;y. ii. 487 : Burke's 
' Peemge «nd Bomance of tbe ArUloprricy, iii. 
lot; Cullins's Peeraffle. ii. I7S; Brjdges's Re- 
Biiruta, rol. iii.: Lords' Journals, II Juoe 1687; 
I Wbeatley aud CiiDDiugham's London, iii. S2S.] 
I T.8. 

! PERCY, JOHN (1569-1641), Jesuit. 
[See FisiiEB, Joiis.] 

PERCY, JOHN (1817-1889), metallur- 
gist., third son of Henry Percy, a solicitor, 
was bnm at Nottingham on 23 March 1817. 
He went toa private school at Southampton, 
and then returned to Nottingham, where he 
attended chemical lectures by a Mr, Grisen- 

, (hwaite at the local school of medicine. He 
wished to become a chemist, but yielded to 

I his father's desire that he nhoiild graduate in 
medicine, and in April 1834 was taken by 
his brother Edmund to Paris to begin his 
medical studies. While in Paris he attended 
the lectures of Gay-Lus»ac and Tli^nard on 
chemistrv, and of A. de Jussieu on botanv. 
In 1836 lie went for a tour in Switierland 
and the south of France, and made b largo 
collection of mineralogical and botanical 
specimens. In the same year he proceeded 

I to Edinburgh, where he became a pupil of 
Sir Charles Dell [q. v.^ and a friend of Ed- 
ward Forbes [q. v.] In ISaS he graduated 
M,D. in the university, aud obtained a gold 
medal for a thesis on tlie presence of alcohol 

I in the brain after poisoning by that sub- 
stance. In IKJi) he was elected physician 
to the Queen's Hospital, llirmingham, but, 
havingprivate means, did not practise. The 
metallurgical works in the neighbourhood 
excited his interest in metallurgy-. In 18lli 
he worked with David Forbes (1^8-1876) 
[q. v.] and William Hallowes Miller [q. v.] 
on crystallised slags. In 1847 he became a 
fellow of the lto\al Sooietv, and served on 
the council from 'ia'i7 to lti-'>9. In 1848 he 
contributed a paper to the 'Chemist' (vol. i 
)de of e:- ' 
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its ores (depending on the eolubility of the 1 Institute, 1885, i. 8), and retained this post 
chloride in s^>dium thiosulphate), which has ; till his death. He was appointed saperin- 
led to the Von Patera process, used at Joa- tendent of ventilation, &c., of the houses of 
chimsthaly and the Russell process, now parliament on t) Feb. 1865. He was also a 
largely employed in the western states of A me- member of the secretary for wars commis- 
rica (lloberts-Austen, in Proc, Hoy. Soc.) sions on the application of iron for defensive 
In 1851 he was elected F.u.S., and was ap- purposes (18(51), and on 'Gibraltar' shields 
pointed lecturer on metallurgy at the newly (1867), and of the royal commissions on coal 
founded Metropolitan School of Science . (1871), and on the spontaneous combustion 
(later lioyal School of Mines, and now lioyal of coal in ships (1875). In 1876 he was 
College of Science) in London, under Sir ' awarded the Bessemer medal of the Iron and 
Henry Thomas de la IJeche [q. v.]: the > Steel Institute, of which he was president 
post was later made a professorship. The : during 1885 and 1886. In December 1879 
influence exerted by Percy, while nolding ' the government decided to complete the re- 
this position, on English metallurgy was of moval of the Uoyal School of Mines from 
the utmost importance. As he said in his the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
inaugural address, metallurgy was then . Street to South Kensington. Objecting 



looked on as an empirical art, and *■ experience 
without scientific knowledge [was thought] 
more trustworthy than the like experience 
with it * (ltob<;rts- Austen in Nature, xl. 206). 
Percy was an excellent lecturer and teacher, 
and most English metallurgists of his time 
were his pupils. Although the silver process 
was the only metallurgical one he actually 
invented, his work suggested many others ; 
and the exceedingly important Thomas- 



strongly to this course, Percy twice oifered 
to rebuild the metallurgical laboratory in 
Jermyn Street; but his otfer was refused, 
and he thereupon, in December 1879, resigned 
(Percy's letter to the Times, 1 Jan. 1880). 
Percy circulated a pamphlet containing his 
views on the subject (Journal of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, 1889, i. 210). In 1887 
he was awarded the Millar prize of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers. In 1889 he re- 



Gilchrist process for making Bessemer steel ceived the Albert medal of the Society of 

from iron ores containing phosphorus was an Arts on his deathbed, with the words, * My 

outcome of his work(PKRCY, Iron and Steel, ' work is done.' He died on 19 June 1889. 

pp. 815, 81 H, Hi 9), and was discovered by his He had married, in 1839, Grace, daughter of 

])upilH. In 1H51 Ju» undfTtook to .sujxTin- John Piercy of Warley Hall, Birmingham ; 

tend the analysis of a larp^<^ number of speci- she died in 1880. 

mrns of iron and steel collected by his friend Percy was very tall and spare, and had 

S. II. lUackw(,*ll (and now in tli(» Jerinvn stronj^ly marked features. 8hv in his earlv 

Street Museum), aiul made j)artly at Black- years, he became fond of society later, and 
well's ex])ense (//>.]). 1'04). His results con- j received many friends at his home, firt^t in 

Ktitut(*Mlie first .serious attem])t at a survt^y Craven Hill, and afterwards in (iloucester 

of our national resources as regards ores of Crescent, Bayswater. He frequented the 

iron.' They were embodied in the volume on Athenjcum and (iarrick Chibs, and was of 

* Iron and Steel ' (])ublisli«Ml in 1S()4) of his a genial, though at times brusque, tem])er. 

great treatise on metallurgy, the first work He took an interest in social and political 

of the kind written in modern times. This questions, on which he wrote many trenchant 

treatise (1H()1-H()), which remained uncom- lettersto the 'Times 'under the signature 'Y:' 

])leted, contains over 8,.0()O|)a^'"es of terse and and he could not refrain from denouncing 

exact description of metallurgical ])rocesses, the home-rule movement in his presidential 

of minute and scientific discussion of the address to the Iron and Steel Institute in 

chemical ])roblenis they involve, often bas<'d 1886. A fair artist himself, he made a 

on the author's caniful original research, and valuable collection of water-colour drawings 

of suggestions for future investigation. Tht» and engravings, w-hich were dispersed by 

drawings of ])lants are remarkably exact, sale in 1890. The manuscript catalogue of 

The book, which has b«?en translated into the water-colour drawings was bought by 

French and German, and has become a classic, the British Museum. Percy's collection of 

involvt'd an innnense amount of labour, metallurgical si)ecimens is now at South 

Percy's work on alloys, his discovery of Kensington. 

'aluminium bronze,' and his view that in Percy's publications are : 1. ' Experiments 

many countri<'s tht» iron age ])receded the [on] the Presence of Alcohol in the Ven- 

bronze age, deserve sptu'ial mention. tricles of the Brain after Poisoning by that 

Percy was appointed lecturer on metal- Liquid' [18.'J9"^. 2. ' On the Importance of 

lurgy to the artillery ofiicers at Woolwich Special Scientific Knowledge to the l*ractical 

in 1864 {circa) (Journal of the Iron and Steel Metallurgist ' (government publication^, 
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1862. 3. « On the Metallurgical Treatment 
and Aasaving of Gold Ores/ 1852 ; 2nd edi- 
tion, 1868. 4. ' A Treatise on Metallurgy/ 
including vol. i. * On Fuel, Copper, Zinc, and 
Brass;' vol. ii. 'On Iron and Steel,' 1864, 
2nd edition 1875 ; vol. iii. ' On Lead,' 1870 ; 
and vol. iv. *0n Silver and Gold,' 1880. 
6. 'On the Manufacture of Russian Sheet- 
Iron,' 1871. The Royal Society's * Cata- 
IcM^e' (vols. iv. viii. and x.) contains a list 
01 twenty-one papers published by Percy 
sinffly, one in conjunction with W. 11. Miller, 
and one with R. Smith. Besides these he 
published two presidential addresses to the 
Iron and Steef Institute in their ' Journal ' 
(1885, i. 8, and 1886, i. 29), and an article 
* On Steel Wire of High Tenacity ' (16. 1886, 
i. 162). 

[Authorities quoted; Men of the Time, 11th 
edit.; Athensenm, 1889, i. 796; Blandford in 
Proc. of the Geologiciti See. 1890, p. 45 ; Mrs. 
Andrew Crosse, ' A Many-sided Man,' in Temple 
Bar, Ixxxix. 354, written from personal know- 
ledge and information supplied by Percy's family ; 
obituary in Journ. of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, 1889, i. 210; Times, 11 Dec. 1879, 1 Jan. 
1880,andlland 13Feb.l880; Brit. Mns. Cat. ; 
Royal Soc. Cat. of Scientific Papers; Cat. of 
Metallurgical Specimens formed by J. Percy, 
1892.] P. J. H. 

PERCY, JOSCELINE (1784-1 806), vice- 
admiral, fourth son of Algernon Percy, second 
baron Lovaine of Alnwick, and afterwards 
(1790) first earl of Beverley, and grandson of 
Hugh Smithson Percy, first duke of Northum- 
berland [q. v.], was born on 29 Jan. 1 784. His 
mother was Isabella Susannah, second daugh- 
ter of Peter Burrell of Beckenham, and sister 
of Peter, first lord Gwydyr. His brothers 
Henry (17a>-1825) and Ilugh (1784-1856) 
are noticed separately. He entered the navv 
in February 1797, on board the Sanspareil, 
then carry mg the flag of I^rd Hugh Sev- 
mour [q. v.] In 1801 lie was moved into the 
Amphion, in which he went out to the Medi- 
terranean in 1803, when he followed Lord 
Nelson and Captain Hanly to the Victory ; 
in August he was appomted acting-lieu- 
tenant of the Medusa with Captain (after- 
wards Sir John) Gore. In her he assisted 
in the capture of the Spanish treasure-shi])s 
on 6 Oct. 1804. Ilis commission was con- 
firmed to 30 April 1804. In 180() he was in 
the Diadem with Sir Home Higgs Popham 
[q. v.] at the capture of Cape Town, was pro- 
moted on 13 Jan. to command the Espoir 
brig, and was posted the same day to the 
Dutch ship Bato, reported to be in Simon*s 
Bay. The Bato, however, was found to have 
been effectually destroyed, and as the Espoir 
had meantime sailed for England, Percy 



was compelled to return to the Diadem as a 
volunteer. Fortunately, on 4 March the 
French 46-pm frigate Volontaire came into 
Table Bay, in ignorance of the capture of the 
Cape : she was taken possession of, commis- 
sioned by Percy as an English ship of war, 
and sent to St. Helena, whence she took 
charge of the convoy to England. Percy's 
two promotions were confirmed, dating re- 
snectively from 22 Jan. and 26 Sept. 1806. 
He was also returned to parliament as mem- 
ber for Beeralston in Devonshire, and con- 
tinued to represent that place till 1820. In 
1807, in command of the Comus, he assisted, 
under Sir Samuel Hood [q. v.], in the occupa- 
tion of Madeira ; and in 1808, then captain 
of the Xymphe, he carried Junot from Portu- 
gal to Kochelle, according to the stipulations 
of the convention of Cintra. In November 
1810 he was appointed to the Hotspur, a 
36-gun frigate, wliich he commanded on the 
coast of France, and afterwards at Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, for five years, 
returning to England in the end of 1815. 
On 26 Sept. 1831 he was nominated a C.B., 
and was promoted to be rear-admiral on 
23 Nov. 1841. He was at the same time 
appointed to the chief command at the Cape 
of Good Hope, which he held till the spring 
of 1846. He became vice-admiral on 29 April 
1851 ; and from June 1851 to June 1854 was 
commander-in-chief at Sheerness. He died 
at his country seat near Rickmansworth 
on 19 Oct. 1866. He married in 1820 
Sophia Elizabeth, daughter of Moreton Wal- 
house of Hatherton, Staffordshire, and left 
issue. 

Josceline*s vounger brother, William 
Hexry Percy'c 1788-1866), sixth son of the 
Earl of Beverley, bom on 24 March 1788, 
entered the navy in May 1801 on board the 
Lion of 64 guns, in which he went to China, 
and on his return in November 1 802 joined the 
Medusa, of which hiselder brother was shortly 
afterwards appointed acting-lieutenant. He 
was promoted commander on 2 May 1810, 
and during 1811 commanded the Mermaid, 
which was emploved in transporting troops to 
the Peninsula, tie was posted on 21 March 
1812. In 1814 he commanded the Hermes 
of 20 guns on the coast of North America ; 
but on 4 April, having lost fifty men killed 
and wounded in an unsuccessful attack on 
Fort Bowyer, Mobile, his ship was set on fire 
to prevent her falling into the enemy's hands. 
After the peace he had no further service in 
the navy, but was for many years a com- 
missioner of excise and M.P. for Stamford. 
He became a rear-admiral on the retired 
list on 1 Oct. 1846, and died on 6 Oct. 
1865. 
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[Statement of Services in the Public Record younger8onofGodfrey,duke of Brabant, who 

Office; MarshHll's Roy. Nav. Biogr. v. (suppl. took his wife's name on his marriage. Richard 

pt. i.) 184 ; O'Byrne's Nnv. Biogr. Diet. ; Gent, is said to have taken a prominent part in the 

Mag. I806, ii. 782; Burke's Peerage, s.n. North- vehement opposition of the northern barons 

umberlnnd.] J. K. L. ^o the proposed sale of Northumberland to 

PERCY, PETER (//. 1486), alchemist, William the Lion in 1194 In 1196 Percy's 

was a priest and canon of the collegiate ^J^.^F. ^^"^/^H^Jo o^f'I^x?'^^'^.^,'''''^^^.* ^? 

church of Maidstone. Rewrote a treatise William (1183 ?-l 246) [q. v.], in his fafteenth 

on the philosopher's stone which was twice y^^' I'ercy assumed administration of his 

copied, m 1595 and 1600, and exists in the nephew slandsand the baronial rights as fifth 

Ashmolean MSS. 1406, iv. 79, and 1423, baron Percy, though the officially appointed 

iii. 10. It contains sixty-two alchemical guardian ot theminor was WilliamBrewer(rf. 

recipes and experiments, and begins * Soli- Y^^) Lq- \'} In the same year his mother 

datura ad Y (i.e. ([ ) R' ij partes Y,^ and ends ^^^^ ^^«,^» ?°<i^^e seized her lands, while he 

* De isto pulvere mitte unam partem super ^^^ajJ^^^.^? ^""^^ ^^ bis aunt the Countess 

1000 oio (i.e. 5 ) ut siipra. Finis.* ^^ Warwick bv bequest. After his nephew 

__, *^ , * ' ., ,. . r^ ^ r i 1- 1 bad attained his majority, Richard retained 

[Tanners Bibliotheca; Cat. of Ashmolean his property. A long litigation between the 

^^^•J ^' ^' two was not concluded till 1234, when it 

PERCY, Sir RALPH (1425-1464), sol- was decided that Richard should hold the 

dier, was seventh son of Henry l*ercy , second moiety of the Percy estates bequeathed to 

earl of Northumberland [q. v.], by Eleanor, him by the Countess of Warwick, but at his 

daughter of Ralph, first earl of Westmorland, death the whole property was to revert to 

and widow of Ralph, lord Spencer. He took William. 

the Lancastrian side throughout the wars of Percy was one of the northern barons who 
the roses, and was the leader of the Percys began the struggle which ended in the sign- 
in their inter-tribal warfare with the Nevilles ing of Magna Charta by refusing to accom- 
during the latter part of Henry VI's reign, pany the king to France in 1213 (Stubbs, i. 
He was with Queen Margaret in her march 580; Roo. Wend. Rolls Ser. ii. 114). On 
south after the battle of Wakefield; and 7 May 1215 he and some others made an 
when Edward IV liad been proclaimed king, attempt to treat with the king {Patent Rollx, 
he occupit'd JJaniborough Castle for her, 17 John, Record Comm. p. 180) ; he was one 
but he surrendered it on 1?4 Dec. 14(52, and of the twenty-five executors of Magna Charta 
swore fealty to Edward. Karly in 1463 he (Stubbs, i. 582), and he was excommunicated 
changed sides apiin, and allowed the Scots i by Innocent III by name on 26 Dec. In 
to retake Bamborough ; he lu'ld to the Lan- i 1216 lie and other northern barons reduced 
castrlan cause for the rest of his life, even Yorkshire to the obedience of Louis of France 
though the queen sailed that summer to the (Rog. Wenu. ii. 1()9, 190). On 11 May 
Low Countries. He very nearly captured 1217 Henry III granted Percy's lands to his 
Edward as he marched north to Newcastle nephew William. But they were restored 



by the king on Percv's submission on 

2 Nov. {Clone Rolls, Record Comm. i. 308, 

339). 

Percy helped to besiege Ralph de Gaugi 

in Newark Castle in 1218 {ib. i. 379^), and 
to Henry ( ( ).max, M'twirick^ p. 154). A rudely I he was one of three barons charged with the 
carved column, called * Percy's Cross,' marks ' destruction of Skipton Castle in 1221 {ib. p. 
the spot where he fell. lie was un- 474). In 1236 he appears among the wit- 



early in 1464, and was the captain in the 
battle of llodgely Moor on 25 April 1464. 
Here hu was killed fighting, and just before 
his death was heard to say, ' I have saved 
the bird in my bosom,' meaning his loyalty 



nesses of the confirmation of the charters 
{Annalf of Teivkesbury, i. 104). The year 
after, when in the parliament the barons 



married. 

[Ramsay's Lancaster antl York, ii. 302 &c. ; 
De F«)nblinqiu''s Annals of the House of Percy, 

i. 283-6; Three Fifteenth-Cenrurv Chronicles, , prepared to deliberate apart on the king's 
pp. 1^36, lo8, 176, 178.1 W. A. J. A. , demands, (jilbert Basset suggested to the 

I king that he should send some of his friends 

PERCY, KElBENand SHOLTO (pseu- . to attend the conference. The words caught 
donyms). [See Byerley, Thomas, d. 1H26.] the ear of Richard de Percy, and he in- 

I dignantly cried, * What did vou sav. friend 

PERCY, RICHAUD de, fifth Baron I Gilbert? Are we foreigners then,' and not 
Percy (1170P-1244), bom about 1170, was I friends of the king.^' (Matt. Paris, m<t. 



second son of Agnes, heiress of ' ' <nal 
Percy fiunily, and Joso«line 



Maj. iii. 381-2). He died before 18 Aug. 
1244 (Eaceiyta e JRotulis Finium, Record 
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ed. i. 421). The manor of Ludford was 
left by him to the priory of Sixhills (Jtot. 
Cart. Joh. p. 159 6). 

On the death of his firj«t wife, a sister of 
William Brewer, Percy married Agnes de 
Neville, by whom he had two sons, Henry 
and Alexander. 

[Besides authorities cited in the text, see 
De Fonblanr,ue'8 Annals of the House of Percy, 
1887, i. 36 sq.and 482-7 (appendix); Dui^dale's 
Baronage of England, 167'5, i. 271 ; Hunks's 
Dormant and Extinct Baronetage, ii. 415.] 

W. E. R. 

PERCY, SIDNEY RICHARD (1821?- 
1886), landscape-painter and founder of the 
'School of Barnes,* was born about 1821. 
Jle was the sixth son of Edward Williams, a 
landscape-painter, whose seven sons followed 
the same branch of art as their father, and 
three of whom called themselves respectively ' 
Henry John Boddington [q. v.], Arthur Gil- | 
bert, and Sidney Richard Percy, in order to ' 
avoid confusion with their relatives and , 
other artists of the same name. He began 
to exhibit landscapes both at the Royal Aca- ' 
demy and at the Society of British Artists 1 
in 1842, and at the British Institution in 
1843. His works consisted chiefly of English 
and Welsh scenery, and especially of views 
on the Thames, and, although no picture can 1 
be singled out for mention from among 
others, they were at one time very popular. 
He contributed in all nearlv three hun- , 
dred pictures to the various London exhi- 
bitions. I 

Percy died at his residence, Woodseat, 
Sutton, Surrey, on 13 April 1886, aged 04. , 
His remaining pictures and sketches were 
sold bv Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods 
on 27 Nov. 1880. 

^Athon»um, 1886, i. 692; Bryan*s Diet, of 
Pamters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong. 1886-9,ii. 769; Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion Catalogues, 1842-86: British luBtitutlon 
Exhibition Catalogues (Living Artists), 1843- 
1863; Exhibition Catalogues of the Society of 
British Artists, 1842-84.1 R. E. CK 

PERCY, THOMAS (1333-1309), bishop 
of Norwich. [See under Percy, IIexky, 
second Baron Percy of Alnwick.] 

PERCY, THOMAS, Earl of WoRCFi^- 
TER (rf. 1403), second son of Henrv, third 
baron Percy of Alnwick (1 322-1 3C8) [see 
under Percy, Henry, second Baron Percy 
OP Alnwick], by Mary, youngest daughter 
of Henry, earl of Lancaster (1281 ?-l.*U5) 
[q. v.], was bom about 1344. Henrv de Percv, 
earl of Northumberland (1342-1408) [q. v j, 
was his elder brother, and Blanche, first wife 



of John of Gaunt, his first cousin. The first 
mention of him is early in 1369, when he was 
serving under Sir John Chandos [q. v.1 at 
Montauban and Duravel (Froissart, vii. 140, 
143, ed. Luce) ; in July he was present at 
the siege of Roche-sur-Yon (ib, vii. 160). 
On both these occasions he is described as 
seneschal of La Rochelle ; and this is per- 
haps the post which Percy really held, though 
it has been alleged that in the early montus 
of 1369 he was seneschal of Poitou {id. vol. 
vii. p. Ixxv, n.) Certainly, in the latter 
part of 1369, Chandos was seneschal of 
Poitou, and Percy, as seneschal of La Ro- 
chelle, accompanied him on his attempted 
night attack on St. Savin on 30 Dec., and 
was present next day in the engagement at 
the bridge of Lussac, when Chandos lost his 
life (ih, vii. 196-202). Probably after an 
interval of a few months — for he is stated 
to have succeeded Sir Baldwin de Freville 
(Chandos Herald, Le Prince Noitf 1. 4233) 
— Percy became seneschal of l*oitou, a post 
which he was holding in November 1370 
(Froissart, vol. vii. pp. Ixxv, Ixxxvii, ed. 
Luce). He was present at the relief of 
Belleperche in February 1370, and at the 
siege and sack of Limoges later in the same 
year (ib. vii. 215, 244). In February 1371 
he served under John of Gaunt at the attack 
on Montpont, and in August commanded the 
force which captured Montcontour (ib. viii. 
1 9, 20 ). On the departure of John of Gaunt, 
in September 1371, Percy was left in charge 
of Poitou and Saintongo. On 24 June 1372 
he came to La Kochelle, where he received 
the news of the capture of John Hastings, 
second earl of Pembroke [q. v.] A little 
later he marched out to Soubise, but was 
shortlv afterwards recalled to Poitiers, which 

I *' 

was threatened by Du Guesclin. About the 
middle of July Percy advanced, with John 

' Devereux and Jean de Grail ly, the Captal 
de Buch, to the relief of St. Severe. After 

I the failure of this enterprise, and despite the 
dangerous position of Poitiers, Percy con- 
sented to remain with the Captal de Buch. 
The two commanders defeated a French force 
before Soubise, but were in their turn sur- 
prised and taken prisoners by Owen of Wales 
(d. 1378) [q. v.] under that town on 23 Aug. 

I 1372 (ib. viii. 69). Percy, whose captor was 
a Welsh squire called Honvel [? Howel] 

^ Flinc, was still a prisoner at Paris on 10 Jan. 

' 1373 (ib. vol. vii. p. xxxviii, n. 1). But later 
in the same year he was ransomed by the 
surrender of the castle of St .Germain l^euroux 
(Archaoloffiat xx. 14). 

Percy spent the next few years in Eng- 
land. Previously to 4 April 1376 he was 
made a knight of the Garter, and about the 
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same time received two annuities of one j sequent siege of Nantes he was posted with 
hundred marks from the king and the Prince Knolles at St. Nicholas Gate, and m December 



of Wales for his services in Guyenne. On 
1 Dec. 1376 he was appointed constable of 



was employed on a fresh mission to the duke. 
He took part in the skirmish before Nant<»8 



Roxburgh Castle, a post which he held till j on 21 Dec., and after the siege was raised, 
1 May 1381 (Doyle, iii.715; cf. Calendar of on 2 Jan. 1381, was stationed with William, 
Documents relating to Scotlandy iv. 250, 290), j lord Latimer [q. v.], and Sir Thomas Trivet 



and on 16 July 1377 was joint- warden of the 
eastern marches. In the previous February 
he had been employed, together with Geoffrey 
Chaucer the poet, in a mission to Flanders, 
receiving fifty marks for his expenses (Nico- 
las, Life of Chancery i. 21). At the coro- 
nation of Richard II, on 16 July, Percy was 
in attendance on his brother as marshal. 



at Hennebon. When, on 1 1 April, Bucking- 
ham was on the point of sailing from Vannes, 
Jean de Montfort begged for an interview. 
Percy was sent to him, and had a three 
hours* conference ; but Buckingham refused 
to delay, and set sail that same night, Percy 
no doubt returning with him to England 
(Froissakt, vii. 382-429, ed. Buchon). 



On 22 Oct. 1378 Percy was a guardian of i Percy is mentioned as keeper of Brest Castle 
the truce, and one of the commissioners to on 30 June (Devon, Issues of Kx^hequeTj p. 
treat with Scotland (Doyle, iii. 716). On : 216). But in July he was employed under 
5 Nov. he was appointed admiral of the fleet . the Earl of Buckingham to suppress Jack 



north of the Thames, Sir Hugh Calveley 



Straw's rebellion in Essex, and was af^er- 



[q. v.] being the admiral of the south. When wards sent to St. Albans to protect the 
the Earl of Buckingham put to sea, Percy ' abbey (Walsingham, Gesta Ahbatum, iii. 
remained behind to fit out his fleet, and so 323, 342, and Hist, AngL ii. 18, 28). On 
escaped the storm. Afterwards he sailed in 3 Aug. 1383 he is named as joint warden of 
December with a great ship, two barks and ; the eastern marches towards Scotland. On 
smaller vessels, and, falling in with a fleet 4 Oct. he was appointed one of the commis- 
of forty Spanish and Flemish merchantmen, I sioners to treat with Flanders, and on 4 Nov. 
captured t wo-and-t wen ty of them (Walsing- | to treat with France, for which purpose he 
HAM, i. 364-5). In the following year Percy crossed over to Calais {Fwdera, vii. 412, 414, 
and Calveley cruised with success in the orig. edit. ; Froissart, ix. 4, ed. Buchon). 
Channel. On 4 March they were appointed \ On 26 Jan. 1384 he was named one of the 
joint captains of Brest, and on 9 .July were conservators of the consequent truce in Brit- 
comraiasioners to confirm the alliance with tany, and appointed by the council on 8 Feb. 
Brittany {Foodera, iv. 58, 67, Record edit.) (Fddera, vii. 420-1). On 23 April direc- 
In the autumn he sailed with his fleet to tions were given that ho should be employed 
escort the duke— Jean de Montfort — back to in tiio Scottish marches in support of hia 
Brittany (Monk of Evesham, pp. 11, 12). brother (//!>. vii. 425). In the following year 
While still at sea, in December, he fell in it was intended to send Percy with .John of 
with a Spanish ship, and, though weakened (launt to Bordeaux ; but fears of a French 
by tlie eiFects of his long cruise, captured invasion through Scotland prevented the ex- 
and brought it into l^rest. His fleet escaped ])edition (Fhoissakt, ix. 77, ed. Buchon). 
the disaster which overtook that under Sir Percy was again employed as admiral of the 
John Arundel of Lanherne (d. 1379) [q. v.], i north, but did not repeat the successes of six 
perhaps through the good discipline which he years previously, and incurred unfavourable 
and Calveley maintained; for while so many comment for letting the French cruise un- 
of Arundel's ships were wrecked, they lost disturbed (Walsingiiam, Jlist. Anr/l. ii. 
no men, and not even any horses ( Walsixg- ' 127). In 1386 Percy took part in the expe- 
iiAM, i. 425-0 ; the Monk of Eve.^ham, p. dition of John of Gaunt to Spain. Before 
17, ascribes their better fortune to their his departure he gave evidence in the Scrope 
superior piety in paying their debts when in | and Grosvenor controversy at Plymouth, on 
port). 16 June, in support of Scrope {Scrope and 

In 1380 Percy took part in the great ex- Grosvenor Holly p. 50). The expedition, of 
pedition of Thomas of Woodstock, earl of which l*ercy was admiral, sailed from Ply- 
Buckingham, for which he was retained with mouth on 7 July, and landed at Corunna on 
two hundred men-at-arms and two hundred 9 Aug. Percy took part in the reconnais- 
archers (Fkoissart, vol. ix. p. c ?/., ed. Key- i sanceand skirmish before Ribadavira, escorted 
naud). The English landed at Calais in .July, IMiilippa of Lancaster to Oporto to be mar- 
aud marched through northern France to ried to King John of l^ortugal, and returned 
Brittany. Percy was sent from Kenneswith ; in time to join in the march to Betan^os. 
Sir Robert Knolles to bring the Duke of i He fought with Barrois des Barres before 
Brittany to the English camp. At the sub- i Ferrol, and in 1387 was present at the 
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skirmish before Vilhalpando. After the out- 
break of pestilence which cost the life of his 
nephew, Thomas de Percy the younger, he 
returned with John Holland to England. 
On lo May 1388 he sailed from Southamp- 
ton in the expedition of Richard Fitzalan, 
earl of Arundel, to Brittany and La Ro- 
chelle, and afterwards rejoined John of Gaunt 
at Bayonne, in time to take the chief part 
in the negotiations with Don John of Castile, 
and in the spring of 1389 was sent to Burgos 
as the principal ambassador of John of Gaunt 
{CAron, Anqlia, 1328-88, p. 369 ; Lopez de 
Atala, Cr&nicns de los Aeyes de CastillOf 
ii. 284, Madrid, 1780). 1 

On his return to Enfjland Percy was ap- ' 
pointed vice-chamberlain to the king, and , 
on 14 May 1390 made chief justice of South I 
Wales. On 4 June he gave evidence in the ! 
Scrope and Grosvenor case, and on 28 Nov. 
was one of the judfjes of the appeal in that | 
suit {FcBdera, vU. 677, 686, orig. edit.) Percy i 
was the chief of the embassy that was sent 
to treat for peace with France on 22 Feb. ' 
1392, and was handsomely entertained by , 
Charles VI for six days at Paris (Froissakt, ! 
xii. 315-21, ed. Buchon ; cf. Beltz, pp. | 
224-6). He took part in the subsequent 
negotiations at Amiens and Leulingham in ' 
this and the following year. On 20 Jan. 
1394 he was appointed seneschal or steward 
of the royal household (Monk of Evesham, 
p. 125). In July he was again justice of 
South Wales, and was with the king when 
hunting in the I'rincipality (Fboissart, ix. 
201). Later in the yea^ he went with 
Richard to Ireland, and on their return, in 
July 1395, was with the king at Canterbury 
and Leeds Castle in Kent, where, through his 
instrumentality, Froissart, who had come to 
England for this purpose, was introduced to 
Richard, and presented the king with his 
'Livre d'Amours' {ib. xii. 207-12, 234). 
Percy was with Richard at Eltham in 1307, 
when the Londoners made their complaint 
against Thomas, duke of Gloucester. Frois- 
sart alleges that he resigned his office and 
withdrew from the court, in disapproval of 
the intended action against Gloucester {ib. 
xii. 17, 24-5). But this seems to be a mis- 
apprehension ; for Percy was present in the 
parliament of September 1397, when by the 
king's wish he was chosen proctor for the 
clergy, in which capacity he assented to the 
banishment of Archbishop Arundel and the 
condemnation of the Earl of Arundel. On 
29 Sept. he was rewarded with the title of 
Earl of Worcester. lie was one of the com- 
mittee appointed to wind up the business of 
the parliament in Januarv 1398 (liolU of 
Parliament J iii. 384 6, 351 6, 355 by 377 6, 



308 6). On 19 Oct. 1397 Percy had been 
made constable of Jedburgh Castle ; in Ja- 
nuary 1398 he was captain of Calais; on 
5 Feb. was one of the commissioners to 
treat with Scotland ; and on 16 March signed 
the truce at Ilawdenstank {Fadera^ viii. 
32, 35, orig. edit.) In October 1398 Wor- 
cester was one of the attorneys for his cousin, 
Henry of Lancaster, during his banishment 
{ib. viii. 49 ; he had held a similar posi- 
tion eight years before, ib. vii. 691). On 
16 Jan. 1399 Worcester was named admiral 
of the fleet for Ireland, whither he accom- 
panied the king in May. In the meantime 
there had been a quarrel between Richard 
and the Earl of Northumberland and his son 
Henry (Hotspur). Worcester had gone to 
his brother and nephew, and perhaps advised 
their withdrawal to Scotland (Froissart, 
xiv. 107-8, ed. Buchon). On 4 July Henry 
of Lancaster landed at Ravenspur, and in 
August Richard, accompanied by Worcester, 
crossed over from Ireland to Milford Haven. 
Creton alleges that Worcester treacherously 
abandoned Richard at Milford, and was 

Plundered by the Welsh on his way to join 
[enry {Archctologiaf xx. 105, 157-8). Simi- 
larly, in the *Traison et Mort duRoy Richard,' 
it is stated that Worcester fled from Milford 
after bidding his followers disperse (p. 46). 
But other cnroniclers give a circumstantial 
account of how Worcester, at Richard's 
bidding, dismissed the royal household, and 
broke his rod of office as steward in the hall 
of Conway Castle (Wai.8INgham, Hitt, AmjL 
ii. 233 ; Otterbourxe, pp. 206-7 ; Anna/ts 
Bicardi II, pp. 248-9). Both statements 
may be correct, on the assumption that tlie 
dismissal of Richard's household did not 
take place till after his surrender to Henry. 
But the author of the ' Annales Ricardi II * 
represents Worcester as acting with regret, 
and not with treachery. On the other hand, 
it is stated in the * Traison et Mort ' (p. 58) 
that Worcester was sent by Henry to treat 
with Richard at Flint. In any case the in- 
fluence of Northumberland would have se- 
cured W^orcester a favourable reception from 
Henrv. 

Worcester is alleged to have opposed the 
assumption of the crown by Henry (Har- 
j DYXO, p. 351 ). He was, however, present in 
I the parliament which approved the deposition 
j of Richard (Holls of Parliament, iii. 427 a), 
I and at the coronation of the new king, on 
i 13 Oct., acted as vice-seneschal for Thomas 
, of Lancaster. On 7 Nov. all his previous 
' grants and emoluments were confirmed to 
him, and on 15 Nov. he was appointed ad- 
miral. He had conducted the examination 
of Sir William Bagot [q. v.] on l(i Oct., but, 
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owing to illness, was absent when judgment 
was pronounced on the accusers of Gloucester 
(Annales Henrici /F, pp. 308, 315). On 
29 Nov. he was appointed a commissioner to 
treat with France, and on 10 Dec. left L#on- 
don to cross over to Calais. The negotia- 
tions continued at Leulingham till the spring 
of 1400 {Fcedera, viii. 108, 125, 128, 132 ; 
Proc, Privy Council^ i. 83, 102 ; Tra'ison et 
Mortj p. 105). In March 1400 Worcester 
was sent with a fleet to Aquitaine to quell 
the threatened disaffection, and succeeded in 
appeasing the communities of Bordeaux and 
Bayonne (Froissart, xiv. 238-41). On 
18 May he was again appointed to treat for 
the restitution of Richard's child, Queen 
Isabella (Fmdera, viii. 142). He was present 
in parliament on 22 Jan. 1401, when he 
answered certain petitions on behalf of the 
king {Rolls of Parliament , iii. 455 b). Early 
in 1401 Worcester was reappointed sene- 
schal {Annales Henrici 7F, p. 337), and on 
20 April resigned his post as admiral of the 
north. On 18 and 22 May he was present 
at the councils which settled the ordmances 
for Wales, and during this and the following 
month was employed in the negotiations 
with France {Fwd€ra,\ii\. 185-6, 199, 203). 
He was one ofthe commissioners who escorted 
Isabella to France in Jul v. Earlv in 1402 
Worc(»st(?r was made lieutenant of South 
Wales, and captain of ( Vrdigan and Lam- 
peter Castles ; but his forma! appointment 
was only dated .'U March (cf. Wylie, Hist. 
Henry I1\ i. 244). About the same time he 
was a])pointe(l tutor to the Prince of Wales. 
On 3 April he was present at Eltham when 
Henry was married by proxy to Joaima of 
Navarre. Worcester was a trier of petitions 
in the parliament held in October, and on 
24 Oct. was appointed one of the escort 
to bring the new queen from Hrittany. 
AVith this purpose he left Southampton 
on 28 Nov., and returned with Joanna in 
January 1403. 

Worcester gave up his position as lien- 
tenant of South Wales (m 7 March 1403. He 
does not again appear in Henry's service, and 
was ])erhaps already falling under some suspi- 
cion ; though the news that he had removtul 
his treasure from London, abandoned his 
post with the prince, and joined his nephew 
Hotspur in open rebellion, came as a sur- 
prist* about the middle of July, lie joined 
with his brother and nephew in the formal 
delianoe of the king (Hardyni;, p. 352), and 
Nvan pn^seut with the latter outsule Slirews- 
Imn \»u 2! %luly. In reply to Henry's over- 
tur\>*» Worwj»ter was sent in the morning to 
iNv lk«i\|fx Aooordiiiff to the common 



» The First Part of King Henry IV,* act v. 
scenes 1 and 2, Henry showed a readiness to 
compromise ; but Worcester made peace im- 
possible by misrepresenting the king's pro- 
posals (Walsingham, Hist, Angl, li. 257 ; 
Nicolas, Chron, London, p. 88). In the 
subsequent battle of Shrewsbury Worcester 
was taken prisoner. When he saw his 
nephew's dead body he burst into t-ears, de- 
claring that he cared no more what fortune 
had in store for him (Annales Henrici /F", 
p. 370). He was beheaded two days later, on 
23 July, according to one account against the 
I king's own wish (ib.) His head was sent to 
Ijondon, where it was displayed on the bridge 
I till 18 Dec., when it was taken down and 
sent to be buried with the body in the abbey 
church of St. Peter at Shrewsbury (Wylie, 
i. 364). In January 1484 the attainder 
against him was reversed in response to a 
petition by the then Earl of Northumber- 
land {Rolls of Parliament y vi. 252 6). In 
spite of a statement to the contrary (cf. 
Beltz, p. 227 w.), it does not seem that 
Worcester was ever married. Froissart 
(xiv. 108, ed. Buchon) speaks of his inten- 
tion to make his nephew Thomas — probably 
meaning his great-nephew — his heir. His 
silver plate was granted to the l*rince of 
Wales, and much of his other property to 
(Jeorge, earl of March (Wylie, i. 370; 
Calendar of Documents relatiny to Scot- 
land, iv. 03i) ; Devox, Issues of Excheqxtery 
p. 208V 

In his younger days, at all events, Percy 
was a brave and gallant soldier. Froissart says 
that he found him in 1395 * gentle, reason- 
able, and gracious ' (xiii. 208). The writer 
of the * Annales Henrici Quarti' (p. 365) 
says that no one would ever have suspected 
him of treason ; for while English pertidy 
was a byword, he was always trusted, and 
the kings of France and Spain accepted his 
word as better than a bond. Yet be played 
the traitor both to Kichard and to Henry. 
Fa mil V affection mav account for his first 
act of treason ; but the second is not to be 
explained so simply. The common accounts 
represent him as a prime mover in the re- 
bellion {Annates Henrici /T', p. 368 ; Chron. 
Ijond. p. 88 : Chron. Relif/ieiw de St. Deni/s^ 
iiii. 112). The Monk of' St. Denys (ib. iii. 
110) speaks of Worcester's uneasy conscienc*^ 
at the memory of his share in Richard's fall. 
Worcester mav also have felt that his familv 
was too powerful to be tolerated permanently 
by the new king. Shakespeare suggests both 
, views in ' The First Part of King Henry IV ' 
. (act i. sc. 3, and act v. scenes 1 and 2), in 

* '"^h play Worcester appears as the cool, 
"ntriguer, perhaps as a foil to his 
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nephew Hotspur. He was a benefactor of 
the university of Cambridge. 

[Froissart, voU. vii-ix. ed. Luce and Rey- 
nand, and vols, vii-xir. ed. Buchon ; Waltin?- 
hain*8 Historia Anglicana, the Annales Ri- 
eardi Hand Henrici IV in Trokelowe, Blaneford, 
&c., Chronieon Anglise, 1328-88, Ealoginm 
Historiarum (theoe four in Rolls Ser.); Vita 
Regis Ricardi Secnndi, by the Monk of Evesham, 
ed. Hearne ; Otterbourne's Chronicle ; Hardyng's 
Chronicle; Adam of Usk's Chronicle, ed. 
Thompson ; Chron. des Relicrieux de St. Denvs; 
Trai'son et Mort de Roy Richard (Enffl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Creton's poem on the deposition of 
Richard H in Archseo1o;iH, vol. xx. ; Rymers 
Foedera; Calendar of Dvxsoments relating to 
Scotland, vol. iv. ; Nicolas'n Ordinances and 
Proceedings of the Privy Council; Devon's 
Issues of the Exchequer ; Dugdale's Baronage, 
i. 285-6 ; Collins's Peerage, ed. Bryd^es, ii. 
249-63; Doyle's Official Baronag**, iii. 715-17; 
Beltz's Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 

g). 221-7; Wylie*s History of England under 
enry IV ; Nicolas's History of the Royal Navy, 
vol. ii. ; Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, i. 
60, ii. 167.] C. L. K. 

PERCY, THOMAS, seventh Earl op 
North UMBEBL AND (1528-1572), bom in 
1528, was elder son of Sir Thomas Percv, by 
his wife Eleanor, daughter of (luiscard Har- 
bottal of Beamish, Durham. The father, a 
younger son of Henry Algernon Percy, fifth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.], took a promi- 
nent part with his brother Ingelram in the 
Yorkshire rebellion of 1636 (the * Pilgrimage 
of Grace '), was attainted, and was e.\ecuted 
at Tyburn on 2 June 1537, being buried in the 
Crutched Friars* Church, lx)ndon. There- 
upon his elder brother, Henry Algernon 
Percy, sixth earl [q. v.], fearing the effect of 
the attainder on the fortunes of the family, 
voluntarily surrendered his estates to the 
crown, ana on his death, on 29 June 1537, 
the title fell into abeyance. Sir Thomas's 
widow married Sir Richard Holland of Den- 
ton, Lancashire, and died in 1567. 

Young Thomas and his brother Henry were 
entrusted, as boys, to the care of a Yorkshire 
squire, Sir Thomas Tempest of Tong Hall. 
They were restored in blood on 14 March 1549. 
Soon afterwards Thomas was permitted to in- 
herit a little property destined for him by his 
uncle, the sixth earl. A catholic by con- 
viction, he was favourably noticed by Queen 
Mary, who made him governor of Prudhoe 
Castle. In 1557 he displaved much courage 
in recapturing Scarborough, which had been 
seized by Sir Thomas Stafford, who was 
acting in collusion with the French. (3n 
30 April 1557 he was knighted and created 
Baron Percy, and on the day following was 
promoted to the earldom of Northumberland, 
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in consideration of * his noble descent, con- 
stancy, virtue, and value in arms, and other 
strong qualifications.' Failing heirs male 
of his own, the title was to devolve on his 
brother Henry. A further portion of the 
estates attaching to the earldom was made 
over to him. A few weeks later he was 
nominated a member of the council of the 
north and high marshal of the army in the 
north. 

Other honours quickly followed. He was 
elected a member of Gra/s Inn in June, and 
became bailiff of the liberty of Richm6nd 
r June 26), and chief keeper of Richmond 
lorest, and constable of Richmond and 
Middleham castles (26 July). On 2 Aug. 
1557 he was appointed joint lord-warden- 
general of the east and middle marches to- 
wards Scotland, and captain of Berwick, 
and a week later lord-warden-general of the 
middle marches (Tynedale and Riddesdale). 
The general protection of the borders from the 
raids of the Scots was thus entrusted to his 
care. He performed his duties with much 
vigilance, and in August 1558 he antici- 
pated a project of the Scots for surprising 
S'orham and Wark castles. In January 
1558-9 he raised a thousand men to gar- 
rison Berwick against the threatened in- 
vasion of the French. 

His avowed catholic sympathies did not, 
however, commend him to Queen Elizabeth 
and her advisers. It is true that on her ac- 
cession he was again nominated lord- warden- 
general of the east and middle marches, and 
was made lord -lieutenant of Northumber- 
land, and, as chief commissioner to treat with 
Scotland respecting the boundaries of the two 
kingdoms, signed a treaty at Upsettington on 
31 May 1559 (Rymer, Fcsdera, xv. 472-4). 
But the borderers sent to London complaints 
of his rule : Ralph Sadler was ordered to in- 
quire into the alleged grievances, and in his 
despatches expressed doubt of the wisdom or 
loyalty both of Northumberland and of his 
brother Henry. In 1560 the earl, smarting 
under Sadler's comments, resigned his ottice. 
Lord Grey, his wife's uncle, was appointed in 
his place. But Northumberland peremptorily 
refused to receive his successor at Alnwick 
Castle, and he raised objections when it was 
proposed in 1562 that he should invite the 
Queen of Scots there, so that she might have 
an interview in the castle with Queen Eliza- 
beth. None the less he was elected K.G. on 
22 April 1563. In 15()5 lx)rd Burghley s 
agents reported that he was * dangerously 
obstinate in religion.* 

In 1567 he was exasptTated by a claim 
preferred by the crown to a newly discovert*d 
copper-mine on his estate of Newland in 
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Cumberland ; the authorities ignored his 
demand for compensation. 

On 16 May 1568 Mary Queen of Scots 
landed at Workington in Cumberland, and 
was conducted by the deputy-warden of the 
marches, Sir Richard Lowther [q. v.], to 
Carlisle two days later. Northumberland as- 
serted that the custody of the fugitive queen 
should by right be entrusted to nim, as the 
chief magnate of the district. The council 
of the north seems to have given some recog- 
nition to his claim. Leaving his house at 
Topclifte, he arrived at Carlisle, and was ad- 
mitted to an interview with Mary Stuart. 
He expressed the fullest sympathy with her 
in her misfortunes. His friendly bearing 
was hotly resented by the government. 
Orders were at once sent from London that 
he should leave Carlisle forthwith. He 
oljeyed with reluctance, and, meeting Sir 
Francis Knollys [q. v.]. Queen Mary's new 
keeper, at Boroughbridge, bitt-erly complained 
that he had been treated with gross dis- 
respect (Wright, Queen Elizabeth^ i. 272- 
275). 

Northumberland's dissatisfaction with 
Elizabeth's government now reached a crisis. 
Simple-minded by nature, he had no political 
ambitions, but he was devoted to the religion 
of his fathers, and had inherited a strong sense 
of his own and his family's importance in the 
border country. Had no efforts been made 
to thwart the peaceful exerciso of his family's 
traditional ftuthority, he woulddoubtless have 
spent his life in the sports of hunting and 
hawking, which he loved, and in exclianging 
hos])italitie3 with his neighbours. But the 
imprisonment of Queen Mary — a champion 
of his faith — in his neighbourhood, and the 
rejection of his pretensions to hold free com- 
munication with her, roused .in him a spirit 
of rebellion which his catholic friends and 
neigli hours, who avowedly hated protectant 
rule, fanned into flame. Emissaries from 
Spain were aware of the discontent with the 
government which was current among the 
northern catholics, and they entered into 
communication with Northumberland, and 
promised him the aid of Spanish troops if any 
widespread insurrection could be arranged. 
An army of Spaniards would be sent over 
by the Duke of Alva. During lo69 Vitelli, 
maniues of Catena, arrived in London under 
pretence of conducting an embassy, in order 
to be iu readiness to take the command of a 
Spanish force on its landing. Thus encou- 
raged, Nortliuniberland allied himself with 
Charlns Neville, ninth earl of Westmorland 
[(J. v.], and together they resolved to set 
Queen Mary free by force, and to restore the 
catholic religion. A benediction on the en- 



terprise was pronounced by Pius V. The 
Earl of Sussex, president of the council of 
the north, was on friendly terms with both 
the earls, and in September 1569 sumptuously 
entertained them and their retainers. He soon 
saw grounds for suspecting their loyalty; but 
they had formulated no plan of campaign, 
and there were no open signs of coming 
trouble. At Sussex's suggestion, the two 
earls were suddenly summoned to London 
early in November 1570. Northumberland 
excused himself in a letter, in which he de- 
clared his fidelity to the crown (14 Nov.) 
But the ruse of the government created a 
panic among the conspirators, and hurried 
them prematurely into action. On 15 Nov, 
some soldiers arrived at Northumberland's 
house at Topcliffe, bearing orders for his ar- 
rest as a precautionary measure. He suc- 
ceeded in eluding the troops, and joined 
Westmorland at his house at Brancepeth. 
There they set up their standard and issued 
a proclamation announcing their intention 
to restore the catholic religion, and inviting 
assistance. Another proclamation followed, 
promising the release of Queen Mary, who 
was in confinement at Tutbury. The earls 
and their retainers were immediately joined 
by many of the neighbouring gentry, and 
they soon found themselves at the head of a 
force of seventeen hundred horse and four 
thousand foot. The cavalry was a well- 
trained bodv ; the infantrv was an undis- 
ciplined rabble. The next day ( 1() Nov. ) 
the rebels marched to Durham, where they 
destroyed the service-books and set up the 
mass in the minster. ( )n the 1 7th thev move<l 
south to Darlington; between the 18th and 
the 20th Northumberland visited Richmond, 
Northallerton, and Boroughbridge, appealing 
to the inhabitants to join him. On the 20th 
the two earls, with the Countess of North- 
umberland, celebrated mass at Kipon. 

On Tuesday, 22 Nov., the whole body of 
rebels mustered under the two earls on Clif- 
ford Moor. Sir George Bowes, who had 
thrown himself into Barnard Castle, as- 
sembled an armv in their rtiar, while Sir 
John Forster and Sir Henry Percy, North- 
umberland's brother, were collecting troops 
for the queen on the borders. The govern- 
ment published answers to the two earls' 
proclamation, and Northumberland was, with 
much ceremony, expelled at Windsor from 
the order of the Garter. From ClitfordMoor 
the earls at fir.«*t resolved to march on York, 
where the Earl of Sussex lay. But they 
suddenly changed their plans, and determined 
to besiege Bowes in Barnard Castle. Bowes 
held the fortress gallantly against them for 
eleven davs, and then marched out with the 
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honours of war and joined Sussex. In the 
meantime Sir John Forster and Sir Henry 
Percy pursued Westmorland, who had re- 
tired to Durham and ^ did ^ive to the said 
earle a great skirmish/ Northumberland 
withdrew to Topcliffe, and on 11 Dec. Sussex 
marched thither from York. As Sussex ad- 
vanced to the north the two earls reunited 
their forces and retreated towards the 
borders. At Hexham on 1(5 Dec. they dis- 
banded their followers, who dispersed * every 
man to save himself as he could ' (Stowe). 
The rising thus came, after a month, to a 
very impotent conclusion, and the govern- 
ment treated with the utmost rigour all the 
actors in it who fell into their hands. 

Northumberland and his wife, with West- 
morland and his chief followers, arrived in 
Lidderdale and took refuge with Hector 
Graham of Harlaw, a robber-chieftain who 
infested the district. Thence Westmorland 
escaped to the Low Countries. But the Enrl 
of Moray, the regent of Scotland, obtained 
from Qraham of Harlaw, for a i)ecuniary 
consideration, the surrender of Northumber- 
land, and in January 1569 he was carried 
to Edinburgh with seven of his adherents. 
At first he was not kept in custody, though 
a guard of the regent's men was set to 
watch his movements; but he was subse- 
(luently committed to the care of Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas at Lochleven Castle. His wife 
remained on the borders, first at Ferniehurst, 
but subsequently at Hume Castle. She de- 
clined an offer of permission to join her hus- 
band at Edinburgh, on the ground that she 
might thus imperil her liberty and could be 
of greater assistance to her husband at a dis- 
tance. She corresponded with sympathisers 
in the Low Countries, and made everv effort 
to raise money in order to ransom her hus- 
band. In August 1570 she arrived at Ant- 
werp. Philip II sent her six thousand marks 
and the pope four thousand crowns, and she 
and her friends devised a plan by which 
Northumberland might be sent into Flanders. 
But her energetic endeavours to purchase 
his liberty failed. 

The English government negotiated with 
the Scottish government for his surrender 
with greater effect. Neither the regent Moray 
nor his successor, the Earlof I^nnox, showwl, 
it is true, any readiness to comply with the 
English government's demand, and North- 
umberland's brother recommended him to 
confess his offence and throw himself upon 
Queen Elizabeth's mercy. But in August 
1572 the Earl of Mar, who had become re- 
gent in the previous year, finally decided to 
hand him over to Queen Elizabeth's officers on 
payment of 2,000/. Northumberland arrived 



at Berwick on 15 Aug. and was committed 
to the care of Lord Hunsdon. On 17 Aug. 
Ilunsdon delivered him at Alnwick to Sir 
John Forster, who brought him to York. 
He was beheaded there on 22 Aug. on a 
scaffold erected in * the Pavement/ or chief 
market-place. With his last breath he de- 
clared his faith in tlie catholic church, add- 
ing * I am a Percy in life and death.' His 
head was placed on a pole above Micklegate 
Bar, but his body was buried in Crux church 
in the presence of two men and three maid- 
seri'ants and * a stranger in disguise, who, 
causing suspicion, immediately fled.' There 
is an entry recording his execution in the 
parish register of St. Margaret's, Walmgate, 
York. A ballad on his delivery to the Eng- 
lish is in Percy's * Ueliques.' In Cotton MS. 
Calig. B, iv. 243, are pathetic verses by a par- 
tisan, * one Singleton, a gentleman of Lan- 
cashire, now prisoner at York for religion.* 
They are printed by Wright (i. 423) and in 
'Notes and Queries' (7th ser.vii.2H4). Queen 
Mary had given him a relic — a thorn of Christ's 
crown, which was set in a golden cross. 
This he wore on the day of his death, and 
bequeathed to his daughter Elizabeth. It is 
now in Stonyhiirst (^ollege. A C(^])y by 
Phillips of an old portrait, n*i»resenting him 
in the robes of the Garter, is at Alnwick. 
Another, dated loO(), is at Petw)rth, and is 
engraved in Sliarjje's * Memorials.' A third 
]X)rtrait, painted on ])anel, belonged to Sir 
Charles Slingsby of Scriven. 

His widow, Anne, third daughter of Henry 
Somerset, second earl of Worcester, resided 
for a time at Liege on a small pension from 
the king of Spain. She seems to have wTitten 
and circulated there a * Discours des troubles 
du Comte de Northumberland.' Of a very 
managing disposition, she endeavoured to 
arrange a match between Don John of Austria 
and Queen Mary Stuart. In 1573 English 
agents described her as * one of the principal 
practitioners at Mechlin ; ' subsequently she 
removed to Brussels, and entertained many 
English catholic exiles. In 1576 the Spanish 
government agreed, at Queen Elizabeth's re- 
quest, to expel her from Spanish territory. 
I ler exile was not, however, permanent. Shi 
died of smallpox in a convent at Namur in 
1591. 

Four daughters survived h^r : Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Woodruffe of Wool ley, York- 
shire, whose descendant is Mr. Edward Pea- 
cock, F.S.A., of Bottisford Manor, Lincoln- 
shire ; Mar^', prioress of a convent of English 
Benedictine dames at Brussels, afterwards 
removed to Winchester; Liicv, wife of Sir 
Edward Stanley, K.B., of tiynsham, Ox- 
fordshire, whose second daughter, Venetia, 
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married Sir Kenelm Digby [q. v.] ; Jane, wife 
of Lord Henry Seymour, younger son of Ed- 
ward, earl of Hertford. A son Thomas had 
died young in 1560. Northumberland's title 
passed by virtue of the reversionary clause 
in his patent of creation, and despite his 
attainder, to his brother Henry, eighth earl 

[<1- v.] 

[DeFonhlnnque's Annals of the House of Percy 
(1R87), ii. 3-12.5. rolling's Pet-rage; Fnmde's 
Hi^t. of Engljunl ; Crtnulon's AniuiLs; Slmrpe** 
Memor hIs of the ^'ebellion of l/iftO: Ssrller's 
State Papers; Correspon'loDco of Sir George 
Bowes; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1569-70; Stow's 
Chronicle ; Wright's Queen Elizabeth : Doyle's 
Official Baronage ; G. E. C[okayne]*s Complete 
Peerage.] S. L. 

PERCY, THOMAS (ir>00-160r>), an 
organiser of the * Gunpowder Plot/ was 
younger son of Edward Percy of Beverley, 
by his wife Elizabeth Waterton. His grand- 
>father, Josceline Percy, was fourth son of 
Henry Percy, fourth earl of Northumberland 
[q. v.] (De FoNHLANQUE, Anrmls, ii. 586). 
Although brought up as a protestant, Percy 
became in early life an ardent catholic, and, 
despite an unaniiable temper, he attracted 
the favourable notice of Henry Percy, ninth 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.], his second 
cousin. The latter appointed him, in Octo- 
ber 1594, constable of Alnwick Castle, and 
he spcms to have acted as agent for the earl's 
northern ])r(>p<'rty, and to have incurred much 
un])opu]arity by a tyrannical exercise of his 
authority. Tlie Karl of Essex, brother-in- 
law of tlie l"]arl of Northumberland, also be- 
friended li i m . In February 1 oO^) Essex wrote 
to Francis lieauniont q. v.], the judg(% asking 
him * to favour Thomas Percy, a near kinsman 
to my brother of Northumberland, who is in 
trouble for some oflence im])iited toliim. lie 
is a gentleman well descended, and of good 
parts, and very al)le to do liis country good 
service.' Two years later he was detained 
as a recusant in \Vr)od Street com])ter, Lon- 
don. In \i)()'l charges of embezzling his 
master's money were bron<rht against him, 
on the information of somt» discontented 
tenants, but the investigation which followed 
left the Earl of Northumberland's confidence 
in him unshaken. ! 

In the same year Percv undertook, at the 

biddintr of Northumberland, a political mission 

to Scot land, lie carried a letter from the 

earl to .lames \\. re(juesting a promise of 

toleration for the hji^dish catholics in the 

event of .lames's accession to the Entrlish 

^^'-one. ,lame>'s re])ly was interpreted fa- 

»bly. In 1<)()1 the earl secured for l*(»rcy 

!e at court in London as a ixentleman 

ner. Percv shared the discontent of , 



his co-religionists at James's reluctance to re- 
peal the penal legislation against the catho- 
lics. His wife was a sister of John Wright, 
a staunch catholic, and an intimate friend of 
Robert Catesby [o. v.] Percy is said to have 
accidentally heara, in 1604, "NVright, Catesby, 
and a third associate, Thomas Winter, dis- 
cuss the obligation which lay on English 
catholics of striking a blow for their laith. 
Percy suggested the murder of the king as 
the best means of removing catholic disabili- 
ties. Catesby thereupon confided to him the 
general features of a plan, upon which he, 
Wright, and Winter, had already resolved, of 
blowing upthehousesof parliament. Thence- 
forth l*ercy was one of the most active or- 
ganisers of * the gunpowder plot/ He hired, 
in his own name, a house at Westminster ad- 
joining the parliament house (24 May 1604), 
and installed in it Guy Fawkes [q. v.], whom 
he represented to be a servant of nis, by name 
John Johnson. Percy added to his property a 
neighbouring cellar m the following March, 
and superintended the storage there of gTiu- 

f>owder, with a view to destroying the par- 
iament house as soon as the next session 
opened. The execution of the desperate de- 
sign was finally appointed for 5 Nov. 

Some weeks before, Catesby met Percy and 
others of the conspirators at Bath, and they 
resolved to enlist the services of catholic 
countrymen in various counties, so as to in- 
sure a general rising as soon as the explosion 
had taken place in London. Percy undertook 
to supply to a party of rebels. ap]»arently at 
Doncaster, * ten galloping horses * from the 
Earl of Northumberland's stables, and to hand 
over the Michaelmas rents, to the amount of 
4,(KX)/., which he was about to collect for his 
master. To carry out these objects he arrived 
at Alnwick in October. Meanwhile, William 
Parker, fourth baron Monteagle q. v. ', was 
warned of the conspiracy on 26 Oct., and the 
information he gave to the authorities led 
them to arrest Guy Fawkes in the cellar on 
4 Nov. Fawkes described himself a.s Percv's 
servant. By that date Percy had just arrived 
in London from the north, and on the 4th 
he dined with the Earl of Northumberland 
at Syon House ; but a message from Fawkes 
acquainted him with the turn of events, and 
he left London with Christopher Wright the 
next morning. A royal proclamation at once 
ottered 1,000/. reward for his capttire. He 
was described as tall, with a broad beanl 
t urninggrey, stooping shoulders, red-colourtnl 
face, long feet, and short legs. Percy and 
AN'right found Catesby at Ashby St. I>eger, 
whence thev made their wav to Holl)each. on 
the borders of Staffordshire, on the 7th. On 
the 8th the government troops attacked the 
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house in which the conspirators had taken 
refuse. Catesby and Percy fought despe- 
rat«nr, back to back. The former was killed 
outriffht; Percy was desperately wounded, 
and died two days later. 

Percy figures in Crispin Pass's engraving 
ad vivum of Guy Fawkes and his seven 
chief confederates. 

Percy's wife is said to have removed from 
Alnwick during Percy's lifetime and to have 
settled at the upper end of Holbom, London, 
where she gained a livelihood by teaching. 
A son Robert married at Wiveliscombe, 
Somerset, on 22 Oct. 161 6, Emma Mead, and 
left issue. Of Percy's two daughters, one 
married Catesby's son Robert. 

[Nutesand Queries, 2nd ser.ix. 178-5, x. 142-3; 
De Fonblanqne's Annals of the House of Percy, 
ii. 586-600; Jardines Gunpowder Plot, 1857; 
see arts. Catrsbt, Robhbt, and Fawkbs, Gut.] 

S. L. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1768-1808), editor 
of Percv*s * Reliques,' son of Anthony Percy 
of Soutnwark and nephew of Bishop Thomas 
Percy [Vj. v.], was bom on 1 3 Sept . 1 768. After 
education at Merchant Taylors* School, he 
matriculated from St. John's College, Oxford, 
on 27 June 1786, aged 17. Some eight years 
before he went up to Oxford, Daines Har- 
rington relates that he had written not only 
* Hallads,' one of which was set to music by 
the composer Samuel Wesley, but also an 
epic poem, consisting of more than six hun- 
dred lines, upon the invasion of Hritatn by 
Julius Caesar. In this work, says Harring- 
ton, no less than in a tragedy which this in- 
fant prodigy founded upon Peruvian annals, 
' there are strong marks of an early genius 
for Poetry, which he likewise recites admi- 
rably well upon the first stool you may 
place him. I asked this wonderful boy how 
many books he intended to divide his epic 
poem into, when he answered that he could 
not well bring all his matter into less than 
twenty-four.' A pastoral, written bv him 
at the affe of eight, is given in the * (lentle- 
man's Majirazine' (1778, p. 183), and some 
verses, written while he was at Merchant 
Tavlors', 'On the Death of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson * (1786, 4to), were printed anony- 
mously at the cost of an admirer. He gra- 
duated B.C.L. at Oxford in 1792, became a 
fellow of his college in the same year, and 
proceeded D.C.L. in 1793, having previously, 
in 1793, been presented to the vicarage of 
Grays Thurrock in Essex. His juvenile ex- 
ploits seem to have exhausted his literary 
energy, for beyond supervising the publica- 
tion of * Poems b^ a Literary Society, com- 
prehending Original Pieces in the several 
Walks of Poetry ' in 1784, and contributing 



some verses to the * Poetical Register,' he 
published nothing. In 1794, however, he 
was the ostensible editor of the fourth edi- 
tion of the * Reliques of Ancient Poetry,' 
the advertisement to which states : * Twenty 
years have near elapsed since the last edition 
of this work appeared. Hut although it was 
sufficiently a favourite with the publick, and 
had long been out of print, the oriflrinal 
Editor had no desire to revive it. More 
important pursuits had, as might be ex- 
pected, engaged his attention [Percy was 
created bishop of Dromore in 1782] ; and the 
present Edition would have remained unpub- 
lished had he not yielded to the importunity 
of his friends, and accepted the humble 
offer of an Editor in a nephew.' The editor 
then proceeds to refute the assertion of 
' Uitson that the original manuscripts were 
not genuine. 

Perey died, unmarried, at Ecton, near 
Northampton, on 14 May 1808. Nichols 
describes him, with his wonted generosity, 
as * an elegant scholar, a poet, and a very 
accomplished and amiable man.' 

[Foster's Alumni Oxen. 171')-1816; Gent. 
Mag. 1808, i. 470 ; B obi nson's Merchant Taylors' 
Bef^, p. 140; NichoU'sLit.ADocd. riii. 147, 148, 
and Lit. Illustr. vii. 54, 192, viii. 101. 108, 256; 
Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, In- 
troduction ; Barrington's Miscellanies, p. 308 ; 
Allibone 8 Diet, of English Literature.] T. S. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1729-1811), editor 
of the * Reliques of Ancient English Poetry * 
and bishop of Dromore, was bom in Cartway 
Street, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, on 1*3 April 
1729. His father was a grocer and the son 
of a grocer, as appears from the * Bridgnorth 
Common Council lk)oks ; * but, in later life 
at least, the bishop was anxious to deduce 
his descent from thePercvs of Xorthumber- 
land, with the living representative of whom 
he was brought into otticial and social con- 
nection. At Bridgnorth the name was spelt 
Pearcy and Piercy ; in a Battel Book at 
Christ Church, Oxford, it is spelt Pierey. 
The first noted occurrence of the spelling 
Percy is in the recrister at Easton-Maudit, 
and was probably one to the aspiration just 
mentioned. In an entry in that register he 
states that his family came from Worcester ; 
and it is from Ralph Percy, earl of Worces- 
ter, a younger son of Henry Percy, second 
earl of Northumberland [q. v.], that he seeks 
to trace his pedigree (see Xash, Worcester- 
shire). He was educated at Bridgnorth 
grammar school ; and, obtaining a Careswell 
exhibition, he proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 174H. His career at the univer- 
sity was not specially distinguished. He 
graduated B.A. in 1750 and M.A. in 1753. 



Ho prucewle 1 D.U. from EmiUAULiel College, 
UuDbridge, in 1770. 

In 17o3h<^wBipreeented to ncjlleg*^ living 
— th« licBrageof Euton-Maudit, Northamp- 
tonaliiru. ThU wft* bis Lome for twenty- 
' nine jeureiiinil there hiimoat important and 
intiuentialworka were produced. Among bis 
pariibionera nere lh<' Marquis of Nortbi 



of its canrlesH owner. Tbe eu^^eatioi 
he aboutd turn ibis treasure to some an 

■a h»ve come from Shenatone — thou^ 
b« did not live lu see the ripe fruit of hit 
ce — and was entertuined as early aa 170t> 
J havH beard me speak of Mr. I'en:^,' 
a letter fromSbeiietoaetoQrBres,dat«i 
amp- 1 March 1761. ' Hb was in treaty with Mf. 
t^n and the Earl of Sussex. Amon^ the James Dodsley forthepublicatioDofourbeA 
neighbouring clergy was the dii^tinguished old balbulsin'tbree volumes. HehasalaigBl 
Anglo-Saxon Dcholar Edward l.ye [q. v.], at folio MS. of ballads which be showed m^ 
Yanlleyllattings, Even at that time Easton- and which, wit b his own natural and nO' 
Maudit was not inacceaable from I^i>don. quired talents, would qualify bim for thi 
The vicar was often to be »een in town : and purpose as well as any man in England. ] 
Ur. Johnson Limeelf, not to speak of lesser I proposed tbe scheme to bim myself, ' ' 
folk, sojourned for some weeks at the vicnr- to se« an elegant edition and goo<lC( 
a 1764. In 1766 Percy was appointed of this kind. A few months later 

ir of Wilby, some half-dozen miles I Bione wmtetoaMr. McGovran of Edinbur^ 
to ask if be could send any Scottiah balliA 



r: 



Meanwhile be was busy with various 
literary undertakings. Of DOgreat originality, 
he was by nature peculiarly susceptible lo 
t ho currents and tendencies of bis age. It 
was BD age that was wearying of its old 
and longing for new idols— wearying of 
' didactic poetrj' ' and excefisive modemness. 
and longing for pictures of life; not only 
of present and European life, but of the life 
of tbe past and of the distant in place as 
well as in time. Accordingly Percy began 
hii literary hfe by translating from a Portu- 
guese manuscripT a Chinese novel, viz. ' Hau 
Kiou Choaun, or tbe I'leasiiig History, with 



Story"of a Chinese I'Tay, A fojlection ofl 
Cbinese I'roverbs, and Fragments of Chinene 
PiwtrT, with Notes,- 4 vols. 1761. This be 
followed with two volumes of ' Miscellaue- 
uua Pieces relating to tbe Cbineee,' 176:i. 
An interest in China and in the East gene- 
rally waa ' in tbe air.' But more noticeable 
waa tbe growing interest in the older poetry 
of Euro|ie. Deeply impressed by Macpher- 
son's studies in Uaelic and Krse poetry, Percy 
in 1763 publiBhed 'Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry, translated from the Islandic Lan- 
guage.' In this book he ^tefully acknuw- 
ledges the assistance of bis neighbour Lye. 
In 1763 he also edite<l Surrey's ' Poemj," 
giving some account of tbe eurly useof blunk 
verse in English. 

Percy was already engaged upon the work 
that was lo immortalise him. For some 
time he had posceased an old foil 
containing copies, in an early 
century handwriting, of many old jnema of 
various dates. He had found it one day 
' lying dirty on the floor in a bureau in the 
parlour' of bis friend Humphrey I'itt of 
Shifnall in Shropshire, ' being used by the 
maids to light the flrv,' and had begged it 



for Percy's use. Many others lent their aa- 
HLstance; among them Thomas \\'arlon (tbe 
younger), Grainger, Bircb, Farmer, Gamck, 
and Doldsmitb. Warton 'ransacked the 
Oxford libraries ' for him ; he himself vi 
Cambridge and explored Pepys's collection^ 
besides receiving belp from ' two ingeniou* 
and learned friends ' there ; he secured c~ 
respoudenla in Wales, in Ireland, in ' I 
wilds of StaObrdshire and Derbyshire.' 
lust, in 1 76fi, appeared Percy's 'Reliqiivsg 
Ancient English I'oetiy' (3 vols. am. 8vo) 
rrbe hiiok made en epoch in the histoir 01 
Englirih literature. It promoted with fuk 
ing effect the revival of interest in our oHm 
poetrv. Percy had aerious misgivings is ,ir^ 
whetlierhewasemtiloyingbisenergieBprof'" 
ably, but expressed the hope that ' the nui ^^ 
of so many men of learning and chaimct«r' 
among bis patrons and subscribers wou' 
'serve as an amulet to guard him fromevv 
unfavourable censure for havingbestowed ai 
BttentiononaparcelofOldBallads.' Heocc 
inally tampered with bis t«xta (ind tnaert< 
at the end of each volume, in conformil] 
ith current sentiment, a 'few modem al 
mpts in the same kind of writing to aton 
r tho rudeness of the more obaotete pomu 
Dr. Johnson, Warburton, and other conte^ 
porary aulborilies were not sparing in tb 
condemnation and contempt. A secondei 
of the ' lieliques ' was, however, call 
n 1767, a third in 1775, and a fonrl 
revised by his nephew, Tbomss Percy (176 
1808) [o. v.], in 1794. In 1867-8 "tbe a 
ginal folio from which Percv drew his VM 
rials was edited by Prof. J. W. Hales ■ 
Dr. F. J. Fumivali, and published in tbi 
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at his Castles of Wressle and Ijeconlield in 
Yorkshire/ 1768. This work also made a 
new departure. It stands chronologically 
at the head of the long series of household 
regulations and accounts whose publication 
has rendered the knowledge of old English 
life minute and exact. 

In 1770 he published another work of 
£^reat importance on account of its recogni- 
tion of the high interest of the old Norse 
life. This was entitled * Northern Antioui- 
ties, with aTranslationof the £dda and otner 
pieces from the Ancient Islandic Tongue. 
Translated from M. Mallet's Introduction to 
L'Histoire de Dannemarc, &c. With addi- 
tional Notes by the English Translator and 
Goranson's Latin Version of the Edda.' 
Percy's preface is a vigorous and well-in- 
formed refutation of a view that had been 
'a great source of mistake and confusion to 
manv learned writers of the ancient history 
of Europe, viz. that of supposing the ancient 
Qaulsand Germans, the Britons and Saxons, 
to have been originally one and the same 
people, thus confounding the antiquities of 
the (lothic and Celtic nations.' In 1771 
he published his familiar ballad ' The Iler- 
mit of Warkworth/ a composition very cha- 
racteristic of the eighteenth century. 

Meanwhile he had not neglected the 
studies associated directly with his profes- 
sion as a clergyman. In 1764 he published 
* A New Translation of the Song of Solo- 
mon ; * and in 1769 * A Key to the New Tes- 
tament/ which was thrice reissued. He was 
appointed chaplain to the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and in 1709 chaplain to the king. At 
last substantial preferment came. In 1778 
he was made dean of Carlisle ; but he did 
not resign the livings of Easton-Maudit and 
Wilby till four years later, when he became 
bishop of Dromore in Ireland. Dr. Robert 
Nares [q. v.] succeeded him at flaston. 

Twenty-nine years had Percy been con- 
nected with Easton, and twenty-nine years 
w^as he connected with Dromore. But his 
only contribution to literature after leaving 
Easton was 'An Essay on the Origin of the 
English Stage, particularly on the Historical 
Plays of Shakespeare.' When the fourth 
edition of the 'Iveliques' appeared in 1794, 
his nephew, the e<litor, defenaed him against ■ 
the truculence of Joseph Ritson [q. v.], who ! 
denied the existence of the famous folio 
manuscript. Possibly Ritson's insolence did 
something to dishearten I'ercy from fresh 
literary labours. Moreover, the distance of 
his home from London was not without effect. 
The county of Down was very much out of 
the world. * Letters to him frequently never 
reached their destination, and he was months 



in arrear with the last msgazine.' But his 
correspondence shows that interest in literary 
things never abated. In 1801 he contributed 
to an edition of Goldsmith's * Miscellaneous 
Works ' materials * for an improved account 
of the author's life.' 

Percy resided constantly in his diocese, 
' discharging the duties of his sacred office 
with vigilance and zeal, instructing the 
ignorant, relieving the necessitous, and com- 
forting the distressed with pastoral affection/ 
About 1804 his eyesight began to fail ; at the 
end of 1805 he writes that ' it is with diffi- 
culty I transcribe my name.' Twelve months 
later his wife died, a woman of great tact as 
well as a devoted and affectionate partner. 
For nearly five years he lingered on, oearing 
both his blindness and his l^reavement with 
a touching equanimity. He died on 30 Sept. 
1811, and was buried by the side of Mrs. 
Percy in the transept he had added to his 
cathedral. 

Percy married in 1759 Anne, daughter of 
Barton Gutteridge of Desborough, North- 
amptonshire, not far from Rothwell, whose 
name he spells Goodriche on her tombstone. 
His well-known lines to Nancy were ad- 
dressed to her before she became his wife ; 
they were printed in 1758 in the sixth volume 
of Dodsley s * Collection of Poems.' In 1771 
Mrs. I'ercy was appointed nurse to IVince 
Edward, afterwards Duke of Kent. Six chil- 
dren were bom to him, two of whom died 
at Easton ; a third, said to have been a youth 
of great promise, died at Marseilles in 1783; 
and a fourth son, who had been a king*s 
scholar at Westminster, died at Dromore of 
consumption. Two daughters sur\'ived him 
— viz. Barbara, married to Ambrose Isted of 
Ecton House, near Northampton ; and Eliza- 
beth, wife of Archdeacon the Hon. Pierce 
Meade. 

Percy *s portrait was painted bv Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and was engraved by bickinson. 

In 1840 was formed, in commemoration 
of Bishop Percy, the Percy Society for the 
Publication of Ballad PoVtry, with Lord 
Braybrooke as its first president. It was 
dissolved in 1852, after publishing ninety- 
six volumes. 

[Life of Bishop Peivy, by the Hex. J. Pick- 
ford, in Bishop Percy's FoHq MS. ed. Hales and 
Fumivall, 1867-8; Percy's Keliques of Ancient 
English Poetry, t-d. Wheat ley. 1876-7 ; Nichohi's 
Illubtr. of Lit. vols.vi. vii.; Letters fwm Tho«. 
Percy, D.D., &c.. to George Paton, Edinburgh, 
1830 ; Notes and Queries, passim ; Boswell's 
Johnson.] J. W. H. 

PERCY, WILLIAM de, first Babojt 
1*EBCT (1080.^-1(196^ sumamed Algernon or 
'als gemons' (with the moustaches), belonged 
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1200 William was appointed one of the 
two custodes of the county of York under 
William de Stuteville (Rot, de Obi. et Fmi- 
btiSfV. 109). In the same year he appears 
as sheriff of Northumberland {Hot, Uurice 
BegiSf ii. 178). In 1204 he was one of the 
justices before whom fines were acknow- 
ledged (Hunter, Fines sive Pedes Finium, 
Record Ck)mm., Introd. p. Iv). In 1218 he 
was one of the two commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the losses inflicted on the 
church in the bishopric of Carlisle {Rot. de 
Obi, et FinibuSf Record Comm., p. 626). In 
1214 he was sent in the king's service to 
Poitou, with horses and arms (Close Rolls f 
Record Comm., i. 207). But he was among 
the followers of the twentv-five barons who 
opposed King John in 1215 (Matt. Paris, 
Htst. Maj'.u. 606; Stxtbbs, i. 688). There 
are indications of his having left the baro- 
nial party before John's death {Close Rolls, 
j. 260). On 11 May 1217 he had certainly 
joined the royalists, for on that date Henrylll 
granted to him the whole of the lands of his 
uncle Richard, who was still in rebellion; 
but these were restored to the latter on his 
submission on 2 Nov. 1217 (ib, pp. 808, 339). 
William was with the king at the siege of 
Biham in the early part of 1221 (ib. p. 476 b). 
In 1234 he gained possession of a great part 
of the family estates by judgment of the 
king's court [see Percy, Richard de]. In 
1242 he paid 100 marks to be exempted from 
service with the king in Gascony. On the 
death of his uncle Richard in 1 244, he suc- 
ceeded to the whole of the baron v (Riverpta 
e Rot. Finiumj p. 423). He died bJfore 28 Jidy 
1246 {ib, p. 440), and was buried at Saw ley 
Abbey. He gave his manor of Gisbum, 
with the forests, to that abbey, reserving 
the services of the freeholders and his liberty 
of hunting. To the master and brethren of 
the hospital at Sandon in Surrey he gave 
all his lands in Foston and the twenty marks 
paid annually by the abbey of Sawley for 
the manor of (jisburn. 

He married, first, Elena, daughter of In- 
gelram de Balliol, by whom he had seven 
sons— Henry (1228 •'-1272), seventh Baron 
Percv, who was succeeded bv his eldest son, 
Henry I*ercy, first Baron Percy of Alnwick 
[q. v.] ; Ingelram, AVilliam, Walter, (leoffrey, 
Alan, and Josceline — and one daughter, 
Elena. His second wife was Joan, daughter 
and coheiress of William Brewer, the ward- 
ship and marriage of whom, along with that of 
her four sisters, he obtained from Henry HI 
on 12 June 1233 {ib. i. 243). By her he had 
four daughters : Anastasia, Joan, Alice, and 
Agnes. 

His third wife was Nicholaa de Stuteville 



a244P) (f^. i. 417). He had to pay a hun- 
dred marks for marrying her without the 
royal consent, her hand being in the king's 
gift. 

[Authorities cited ; De Fonblanque's Annals 
of the House of Percy, 1887, vol. i. ; Dugdale's 
Baronage of England, i. 271 ; Foss's Lives of 
the Judges of England, ii. 103.] W. E. R. 

PERCY, WILLIAM (1675-1048), poet, 
probably bom at TopclifFe, nearThirsk, \ ork- 
shire, was third son of Henry Percy, eighth earl 
of Northumberland [q. v. J He matriculated 
from Gloucester Hall (afterwards Worcester 
College), Oxford, on 18 June 1589, aged 15. 
Bamabe Barnes fq. v.], son of the bishop of 
Durham, was studying at Oxford at the same 
time, and Barnes and I'ercy strengthened 
at the university a friendship doubtless pre- 
viously begun in the north. * To the nght 
noble and vertuous gentleman, M. William 
Percy,' Barnes dedicated his *Parthenophil' 
in 1593. Percy was ambitious to emulate 
his friend's literary example. In 1594 he 
published a collection of 'Sonnets to the 
lairest Coelia' (London, by Adam Islip, for 
W[illiam] P[onsonby]), and closed the slen- 
der volume with a madrigal in praise of 
Barnes's poetic efforts, entitled * To Parthe- 
nophil upon his Laya and Parthenophe.' 
Only twenty pieces are included, and none 
are impressive. The work was reprinted by 
Sir Egerton Brydges at the Lee Priory Press 
in 1818; by Dr. Grosart in his 'Occasional 
Issues ' in 1877, and bv Mr. Arber in his 
'English Gamer' (vi. 135-50). Copies of 
the rare original belong to the Duke of North- 
umberland and Mr. A. H. Huth. 

In an address to the reader prefixed to 
the sonnets, Percy promised ' ere long to im- 
part unto the world another poeme more 
I'mitful and ponderous.' It is doubtful if this 
promise were literally fulfilled. His only 
other acknowledged publication is ' a poor 
madrigall,' signed * \V. Percv, Musophilus : 
spes Calamo occidit,' in Barneses * Four Bookea 
of Offices,' 1606. But six plays by him — 
all amateurish dramatic essays — remain in 
manuscript in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Of these Joseph Hasle- 
wood printed two for the first time for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1824. The one, entitled 
* The Cuck-queanes and cuckolds errants, 
or the bearing down the Inn : a comoedye,' 
is in prose, and is introduced by a prologue 
spoken by Tarleton*s ghost. The other, * The 
Faery Pastorall, or Forest of Elues,' is chiefly 
in blank verse. The four unpublished plays 
are: 'Arabia Sitiens, or a Dream of a Ihy 
Year,' 1601 ; 'The Aphrodisial, or Sea Feast,' 
•1602 ; ' A Country's Tragedy in Vacuniam, 
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or Cupid's Sacrifice/ 1602 ; and * Necromantea, 
or the two supposed Heads/ a comical in- 
vention acted by the children of St. Paul's 
about 1602. In 1619 Thomas Campion 
{a. T.l included in his ' Epigrammata ' a 
mendl^ and appreciative address to Percy 
in Latin verse (bk. ii. Xo. 40 ; cf. edit, by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, p. 325). 

Percy seems to have lived a troubled life. 
At one time he was in the Tower on a charge 
ofhomicide. In 1638 he was residing obscurely 



i in Oxford, ' drinking nothing but ale' {Straf- 
ford Letters, ii. 166). He died at Oxford 
in May 1648, ' an aged bachelor in Penny 
farthing Street, after he had lived a melan- 
choly and retired life many years.' He was 
buried on 28 May in Christchurch Cathedral. 

[Rit80D*s BibliographiaAnglo-Poetica; Fleay*s 
Biographical Chron. of the English Drama ; 
De Fonblanque's Annals of the House of Percy, 
ii. 365; W. C. Hazlitt's Bibliognphical Collec- 
tions.] 8. L. 
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